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ORIGINAL    ARTICLES. 

POPULAR    AND     PROFESSIONAL     FALLACIES    IN 
REGARD  TO  THE  INSANE, 

Read  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  Vork. 

BY  JOHN  J.  ELWELL,  CLEVELAND,   O. 

Vice-President  of  (he  Intcroalional  Medico-Legal  Congress. 

1.  The  looseness  and  uncertainty  with  which  the  term  in- 
sanity is  used. 

2.  The  erroneous  idea  that  the  insane  are  murderous  in  dis- 
position per  se  should  be  corrected. 

3.  The  theory  that  once  insane  always  insane,  and  that  in- 
sanity descends  to  the  latest  generation  and  to  all  collateral 
branches  of  the  family,  is  a  fearful  error.  It  is  not  necessarily 
and  certainly  hereditary.     It  maybe. 

As  alienists  differ  widely  and  irreconcilably  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  insanity,  you  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  Mr. 
President,  should  you  require  each  writer  or  speaker  to  clearly 
define  the  exact  meaning  in  which  he  uses  the  term  insanity. 
Writers  seem  ready  enough  to  attempt  a  general  definition  of 
the  term,  which  really  means  nothing.  They  start  out  usually 
with  the  remark  that  the  term  cannot  be  defined,  then  attempt 
to  define  it.     You  have  been  printing  these  definitions,  in  large 
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numbers  from  time  to  time,  from  leading  alienists,  no  two  of 
which  are  ahke,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  insanity  is  one  of 
those  comparative  and  indeiinice  terms  like  health,  strength, 
sickness,  light,  darkness,  good,  evil,  weakness;  having  no  set- 
tled general  standard  of  meaning,  and  must  be  used  relatively. 
Health  in  one  man,  is  sickness  in  another,  etc. 

A  writer,  however,  on  any  one  of  these  subjects,  should  be 
able  to  give  us  his  standard,  and  tell  us  what  he  means  when  he 
uses  one  of  these  terms.  So  of  the  term  insanity,  every  writer 
who  undertakes  to  discuss  the  subject,  should  first  tell  us  in  what 
sense  lu  uses  the  term,  and  it  should  be  in  such  exact  language 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  his  meaning.  If 
he  cannot  do  this,  then  he  writes  to  no  purpose,  for  no  two  per- 
sons will  understand  him  alike.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  clearly  un- 
derstands himself. 

Hence,  confusion,  contradiction  generally,  and  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  testimony  on  this  subject.  Lawyers  are  irri- 
tated, the  courts  disgusted  and  the  medical  men  themselves  dis- 
satisfied and  embarrassed. 

David  Dudley  Field  has  said :  "It  is  curious  to  observe  with 
what  different  views,  different  persons  regard  the  question  of 
insanity.  The  lawyers  do  not  agree  with  the  physicians  or 
among  themselves.  The  physicians  do  not  agree  with  one 
another.  Scarcely  any  two  writers  with  one  another,  or  for  that 
matter  any  two  judges  agree  upon  the  definitions  or  tests." 
They  do  not  understand  and  use  the  term  alike-  Hence  con- 
fusion. 

ITiis  experience  of  the  great  lawyer  is  what  happens  to  the 
members  of  the  bar  generally.  This  condition  of  things  should 
not  exist.  When  Mr.  Field,  Dr.  Stephen  Rogers,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  or  Dr.  Stearns  and  many  others,  write  or  speak  on  this 
difficult  subject,  they  are  understood  precisely,  because  they  do 
not  talk  loosely  and  deal  in  generalities  that  mean  nothing,  and 
consequently  what  they  say  is  to  the  point,  terse,  clear  and 
understood. 

Insanity,  as  I  use  and  understand  the  term,  in  connection 
with  crime,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  that  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  of  a  person  of  the  age  of  discretion,  which 
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renders  him  incapable  of  knowing  that  the  thing  done  or  at- 
tempted is  a  violation  of  law,  and  not  right ;  or,  if  capable  of 
knowing  that  the  act  is  illegal  and  wrong,  is  incapable  for  any 
reason  of  refraining  from  its  committal.  In  either  case  he  is- 
not  a  free  agent.  I  exclude  wholly  the  victims  of  so-called 
morbid  impulse,  emotional  or  moral  insanity,  as  having  no 
scientific  or  rational  basis.  There  was  no  insanity,  as  I  use 
and  understand  the  term,  in  the  Guiteau,  Cole-Hiscock,  Sickles- 
Key  and  other  like  cases.  The  present  Sheriff  of  New  York 
has  served  his  country  remarkably  well  for  one  subject  to  par- 
oxysms of  emotional  insanity !  It  was  not  insanity,  but  the 
marvelous  eloquence  of  Brady,  that  influenced  the  jury  in  that 
famous  case.  Nor  do  I  include  the  large  class,  as  I  have  writ- 
ten elsewhere — North  American  Review — among  whom  are 
found  the  weak  and  evil  minded,  singular,  immoral  and  eccen- 
tric people ;  those  badly  balanced,  of  poor  judgment,  bad 
memory,  the  unreasonable  and  crankish.  The  world  is  made 
up  principally  of  these  classes.  Some  alienists  say  one-half  of 
the  human  family  is  insane.  A  noted  Chicago  alienist  limits 
the  crazy  portion  at  three-fourths  of  the  race.  Nearly  all  these 
three-fourths  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  for  they 
know  right  from  wrong,  the  legal  from  the  illegal,  and  have  a 
fair  measure  of  ■will power,  which  may  be  quickened  by  the  fear 
of  punishment,  disgrace  or  discomfort  to  themselves. 

I  am,  without  doubt,  now  fully  understood,  as  to  whom  / 
mean  when  I  speak  of  the  insane.  Let  every  writer  be  equally 
precise — then  we  will  understand  each  other. 

2.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  popular  and  professional  idea  of  a 
blood-thirsty  tendency  in  the  insane.  The  following  proposi- 
tion, I  think,  embodies  the  truth,  though  it  may  startle  some 
of  my  hearers,  and  is,  possibly,  a  little  too  strong. 

As  a  class,  the  insane  are  not  prone  to  homicide.  They 
shrink  from  blood  and  tremble  in  the  presence  of  distress  of 
any  kind.  Not  one  case  of  murder  in  a  thousand,  perhaps,  is 
by  a  really  insane  person.  No  class  of  society  is  so  timid  in 
the  presence  of  blood  or  shrinks  from  it  more  instinctively  than 
do  the  insane.  In  Ohio  I  have  failed  to  find  acase  of  homicide 
within  the  ten  or  twelve  asylums  ;  not  having  full  reports,  how- 
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ever,  there  may  be,  and  probably  are  such  cases.  In  Massa- 
<:husetts,  Dr.  Channing  says  there  have  been  cases  of  homicide 
in  the  asylums,  and  doubtless  this  is  true  in  other  States.  See 
-his  letter  attached. 

My  proposition  will  not  meet  ready  acceptance,  but'careful 
■investigation  will  confirm  it.  My  percentile  may  be  a  little 
too  low,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Channing.  My  conclusion,  how- 
■ever,  has  not  been  reached  hastily,  but  is  the  result  of  thought 
after  considerable  correspondence  with  prominent  superintend- 
ents of  insane  asylums.  I  find  that  homicide  seldom  occurs 
in  asylums.  The  tendency  to  murder  is  found  in  almost  every 
■case,  outside  of  these  institutions,  and  the  murder  is  the  first 
evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the  guilty  party,  according  to  the 
popular  hypothesis.  Probably,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
■defence  of  murder  in  our  courts  is  improperly  insanity,  the  in- 
sanity of  the  defendant  never  having  been  before  suspected. 
The  homicide  itself  is  the  evidence  of  insanity,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  all  kinds  of  crookedness  and  curious  doings  of 
uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  nephews  and  the  like,  of  all  degrees  of 
■consanguinity,  in  the  ascending  and  descending  and  collateral 
family  lines. 

3.  Another  popular  and  professional  error  exists  in  the 
idea  that  one  member  of  the  family  having  been  insane,  blood 
relations  are  tainted  and  the  malady  may  break  out  any  where 
and  at  any  time.  So  far  from  this  being  true,  nature  goes  to 
work  at  once,  as  in  other  diseases,  and  brings  to  bear  all  her 
mighty  forces  and  enginery  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  all 
who  may  have  the  insane  tendency.  She  works  here  just  as 
faithfully  and  with  the  same  success,  as  in  repairing  a  fractured 
femur  or  any  other  injury.  This  painful  error,  like  a  blight, 
hangs  over  a  family  forever,  in  which  there  may  have  been 
sometime,  in  the  old  world  or  in  the  new,  a  case  of  insanity, 
and  the  medical  profession  should  correct  this  false  impression. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  was  first  impressed  upon  me  by 
the  fact,  that,  I  think,  I  saved  a  man  from  suicide,  by  satisfy- 
ing him  that  there  never  had  been  a  case  of  insanity  in  his 
family,  he  being  under  the  impression  that  it  had  existed  in  a 
distant  relation,  and  might  develop  in  himself  and  family. 
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With  this  dangerous  error  corrected,  the  legal  profession  would 
not  so  systematically  and  confidently  seize  upon  the  defense  of 
insanity  as  a  generally  successful  defense  in  case  of  homicide, 
and  the  anxiety  of  members  of  such  unfortunate  families  as 
may  have  had  a  case  of  insanity  within  their  ranks  would  be 
greatly  relieved.  Dread,  instead  of  hope,  is  constantly  pres- 
ent where  there  has  been  a  case  of  insanity  in  a  family,  result- 
ing from  present  teaching.  It  should  be  taught  and  impressed, 
that  amid  all  the  ills  of  life,  every  person  carries  in  his  blood, 
never  sleeping  and  tireless,  the  vis  preservatrix  and  the  visvitce, 
powerful  living  forces,  which  are  in  a  constant  and  deadly 
struggle  with  disease  of  all  kinds,  and  which  will  in  the  long 
run  be  victor  with  anything  like  fair  play. 

Finding  I  have  occupied  more  time  on  the  preliminary  points 
than  I  expected,  and  being  unable  to  abridge  or  give  a  synop- 
sis of  the  letters  from  distinguished  superintendents  upon  the 
murderous  instincts  of  the  insane,  some  of  which  I  wish  to 
attach,  my  paper  is  sufficiently  long  for  an  occasion  like  this, 
A  condensation  of  the  letters  would  not  be  fair  to  the  able 
writers.  I  do  not  want  to  make  them  responsible  for  what 
some,  doubtless,  will  consider  my  vagaries;  except  to  the  extent 
their  letters  indicate. 

Cleveland  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  ) 
Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  17,  1890.  ( 

J.  J.  Elwell,  Esq.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dear  General  : — Excuse  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of 
February  12. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  expressions  relative  to  ray  published  views 
on  "Emotional  Insanity."  The  chief  factors,  according  to  my 
observation,  which  result  in  the  production  of  Emotional  Insanity  (so- 
called),  followed  by  homicide,  are  a  vicious  life,  whiskey,  a  woman 
and  a  revolver.  To  my  mind  these  imply  depraviiy  instead  of  infirmity. 
It  is  a  fact  that  very  few  cases  of  homicide  occur  in  Asylums  for 
the  Insane.  Very  rarely  a  lunatic,  under  epileptic  furor,  or  while 
dominated  by  certain  delusions,  may  attempt  homicide. 

It  would  be  quite  a  relief  to  rrffe  to  know  when  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  of  New  York  will  get  through  trying  and  acquitting  Guiteau. 
Having  the  opportunity  that  I  did  to  observe  Guiteau  while  on  trial, 
it  has  been  a  source  of  amusement,  as  well  as  disgust  to  me,  to  read 
the  views  of  certain  parties  who  profess  to  have  so  much  light  ia 
regard  to  his  case.  In  reality,  it  is  but  a  rehash  of  what  an  old' 
friend  of  mine  would  have  designated  "moral  mush."  It  is  consoling, 
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however,  to  realize  that  Justice  obtained  her  rights  in  his  case,  and 
that  the  law  placed  him  at  last,  where  "oo  sound  can  arouse  him" 
to  murder  "again." 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  STRONG,  Superintendent. 
P.  S. — We  have  never  had  a  homicide  by  a  lunatic  in  our  asylum. 


Cincinnati  Sanitarium,      I 
College  Hill,  O.,  Feb.  28,  1890.  ] 
J.  J.  Elvfell.  M.  D.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Dear  Sir  ; — Yours  of  twenty-fifth  at  hand.  The  question  you  raise 
is  interesting  and  suggestive. 

In  twenty  one  years  of  asylum  experience,  embracing  observation  of 
six  thousand  insane  persons  resident  in  asylums,  I  have  never  had  a 
homicide,  nor  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  with  clearly  defined  homi- 
cidal purpose  or  "impulse." 

Outside  of  asylum  observation,  I  have  known  of  but  three  homicides 
committed  by  persons  that  were  unquestionably  insane.  One  of  these 
was  in  accordance  with  "divine  command"  (auditory  hallacination); 
one,  the  madman  mistook  the  victim — a  friend — for  a  hog,  while  in  a 
state  of  excitement  (hallucination  of  vision),  and  the  other  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  delusion  of  persecution.  Two  of  these  homicides 
died  insane,  without  intei'raediate  mitigation  of  disease,  and  the  other 
was  executed  as  a  murderer. 

I  ^hall  be  pleased  to  know  your  conclusions  after  fuller  inves- 
tigation. 

Yours  truly, 

0.  EVERTS. 

Retreat  for  the  Insane,      I 
Hartford,  Conn.,  March  i,  1890.  f 
Mv  Dear  Dr.  Elwell: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your  letter  of  February  16, 
and  to  say  that  I  agree,  in  general,  with  your  proposition,  which  is  that 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  insane  exhibit  indications  of  hom- 
icidal tendencies. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  would  hardly  be  desirable  to  specify  any 
special  per  cent,  of  them  who  do  not  have  such  tendencies. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  exist,  so  far  as  I  know,  statistics  enough 
to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion  in  this  respect,  and  therefore,  would 
not  limit  the  proposition  to  the  efTect^hat  "not  one  case  ol  homicide  in 
a  thousand  is  by  a  really  insane  person." 

I  conceive  that  the  percentage  of  such  cases  would  vary  very  much 
among  the  insane  in  difTerent  classes  of  society,  and  depend,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  upon  previous  education  and  social  habits  of  life.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  Very  truly  yours, 

H.  P.  STEARNS. 

hnl,..     v.L.OO^IC 
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Brookline,  Mass.,  March  16, 1890. 
J.  J.  Elwell,  Esq.,  29  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Sir  ; — Your  favor  of  the  first  inst.  came  duly  to  hand. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  another  edition  of  your  book  is  soon  to  be 
published. 

I  should,  to  a  great  extent,  indorse  your  conclusion  that  "the  really 
insane  do  not  commit  murder,  but  shrink  from  blood  as  a  general 
thing."  Much,  however,  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  "really 
insane."  and  "as  a  general  thing." 

Alienists  differ  very  much  in  their  opinion  as  to  what  insanity  is. 
Those  physicians,  for  instance,  who  testified  to  the  sanity  of  Guiteaa, 
would  be  apt  to  stretch  a  point,  and  regard  many  insane  individuals  as 
rot  "really  insane,"  and  would  hold  [hem  responsible  for  homicide. 

I  should,  probably,  in  those  cases,  find  positive  evidence  of  the  men- 
tal disease,  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  render  the  individuals  irrt- 
sponsible. 

1  would  then  modify  your  proposition  and  say  ;  "The  insane,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  homicidal,  but  an  important  percentage  of  them  have  hom- 
icidal tendencies." 

As  evidence  bearing  on  the  point,  I  find  that  of  the  444  persons  ad- 
mitted into  the  insane  asylum  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  1888,  13  had 
attempted  homicide  and  43  threatened  it.  In  1889,  293  persons  were 
admitted  into  the  insane  asylum  at  Buffalo,  Mew  York,  and  of  these  17 
attempted  homicide  and  11  threatened  it.  In  1889,  550  persons  were 
admitted  -into  the  insane  asylum  at  Middletown,  New  York,  and  of 
these,  8  attempted  homicide  and  10  threatened  it. 

As  further  evidence  in  the  same  direction,  I  may  mention  that  i,o6j 
persons  have  been  admitted  into  the  State  Asylum  for  Insane  Crimi- 
nals at  Auburn,  New  York.  139  of  these  persons  were  sent  to  the 
asylum  directly  from  the  courts,  or  indirectly,  sentence  not  having  been 
passed  on  them  because  of  insanity.  Of  the  129,  55  had  commuted 
murder,  1  murder  in  the  second  degree,  2  manslaughter,  13  assaults,  8 
assaults  with  intent  to  kill,  11  arson. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  mentioned  asylum  are,  in  part,  an  answer  to 
the  last  portion  of  your  conclusion  that  "not  one  case  of  homicide  in  a 
thousand  is  committed  by  a  positively  insane  person." 

We  see  that  in  New  York,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  58  murderers 
have  gone  to  the  criminal  asylum  at  Auburn,  and  it  certainly  will  not 
do  to  say  that  there  have  been  58,000  murders  in  New  York  during 
this  period.  Further  than  this,  some  of  the  homicides  in  New  York 
who  have  been  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity,  are  sent  to  ordinary 
asylums,  so  that  the  above  numbers  are  below,  rather  than  above,  the 
mark. 

It  is  also  my  opinion,  founded  on  experience  with  convicted  murder- 
ers, that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  insane  persons  are  convicted 
of  murder  without  the  insane  condition  being  discovered. 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  taking  one  thousand  cases  of  homicide, 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  them  were  committed  by  insane  persons. 
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Homicides  have  been  attempted  and  committed  in  this  State  by  insane 
persons. 

From  what  I  have  written  you  will  see  that  my  point  of  view  is  some- 
what different  from  yours.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  careful  and  con- 
servative in  my  way  of  viewing  all  cases,  and  have  no  pre-conceived 
ideas  to  influence  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WALTER  CHANNING. 


Note  by  the  A  ulhor  : 

[In  regard  to  the  New  York  statistics  (referred  to  by  Dr.  Channing) 
of  "insane  criminals';"  they  contain,  without  doubt,  targe  numbers  from 
the  Chicago  alienists  ;  three-fourths  of  the  human  family';  whom  he 
pronounces  insane.  They  would  never  (most  of  them)  have  come  out 
of  Dr.  Channing's  hands  as  "  insane  criminals."  He  is  too  conserva- 
tive for  that.  The  really  insane  have  no  motive  for  common  crime 
any  more  than  they  have  a  motive  for  murder.  It  is  the  sane  who 
have  a  motive  and  abject  for  crime,  and  it  is  this  class  which  is 
crowded  into  the  asylums  for  "  insane  criminals."  It  results  from  the 
old  and  common  theory,  that  where  there  is  a  criminal  act  or  a 
murderous  intent  the  offender  is  presumed  insane,  and  to  be  guilty  of 
a  minor  crime,  is  also  evidence  of  some  other  kind  of  insan- 
ity. They  are  convicted  under  the  uncertain  kind  of  evidence  usually 
submhtcd  to  courts,  and  called  "insane  crimirals,"  when  they  should 
be  treated  as  responsible  for  their  acts.  So  the  New  York  statistics 
have  not  much  weight,  and  fron  the  nature  of  the  cases,  they  are  not 
reliable.] 

Note  by  the  President  : 

Mr.  Bell  invited  some  prominent  alienists  to  discuss  this  question 
when  the  paper  was  read,  and  the  following  letters  are  appended  at  the 
author's  request : 

Greenmoht,  June  ii,  1890. 

Clark  Bell,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  yesterday,  regarding  Dr.  Elwell's  paper,  is 
in  hand. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  paper,  but  am  to  attend  the  commence- 
ment exercises  to-night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  where  my 
son  is  to  receive  his  diploma  as  Doctor  in  Medicine. 

The  point  as  to  whether  the  insane  art  per  se  homicidal  seems  to  roe 
too  broad  to  admit  of  an  intelligible  answer.  Some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly dangerous,  either  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusions,  of 
insaneimpulses,  or  when  in  those  mental  conditions  in  which  self-con- 
sciousness seems  to  be  in  abeyance,  and  the  patient  to  act  as  an  automa- 
ton; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  majority  of  the  insane  are  not 
homicidal,  nor  liable  to  do  harm  to  others.  Now  it  is  not  a  question 
of  any  practical  importance  whether  the  ratio  of  the  danger  as  to  the 
harmless  insane  is  t^ater  than  the  ratio  of  the  dangers  to  the  harmless 
sane  population  or  not.     It  is  of  importance  to  know  what  insane  per- 
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SODS  are  dangerous  and  to  take  proper  care  ot  them.  Then,  again, 
there  are  certain  of  the  insane  about  whose  impulses  and  propensities 
there  is  a  doubt.  It  is  a  practical  question  lo  find  out  which  these  are, 
and  to  place  them  under  special  supervision,  if  possible.  Since  their 
responsibility  is  limited  by  reason  of  their  insanity,  and  since  the 
State  relieves  them  from  punishment  for  their  irresponsible  acts,  the 
State  has  the  right  to  impose  restraints  which  would  not  be  proper  if 
they  were  fully  responsible,  and  should  do  so.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Ralph  U  Parsons. 

To  Ci^ttK  Bell,  Esq.,  President  Medico-Legal  Society. 

Kings  County  Insane  Asylum,  > 
Flatbush,  L.  I.,  June  15,  iSgo.t. ) 

Clark  Bell,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir  : — 

In  response  to  your  communication  of  the  tenth  inst.,  regarding  In- 
sanity and  Homicide,  I  do  nol  think  that  the  insane  are  per  se 
homicidal.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  about  five  thousand  cases  in 
the  past  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  the  percentage  of  homicidal  cases 
is  small ;  the  cases  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  epileptics  and 
melancholiacs  with  delusions  of  persecution. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  Co  judge,  I  think  most  of  the  violent  cases  (so 
called)  are  not  necessarily  homicidal,  but  intend  using  only  sufficient 
force  or  violence  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  escape,  without  depriving 
attendants  or  physicians  of  their  lives.  In  an  insane  population  of 
1,152 — the  present  census  of  this  asylum — lean  place  perhaps  only 
one-half  dozen  under  the  heading  "homicidal,"  who  have  threatened 
it  with  the  full  intention  of  committing  the  deed  at  the  first  opportun* 
ity.  We  have  80  per  cent,  more  women  than  men,  and  but  ont 
woman  comes  in  the  category  mentioned. 

We  have  frequent  acts  of  violence  among  both  sexes,  directed  to- 
wards fellow- patients  and  attendants,  with  resulting  bruises  and  cuts, 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  indexed  as  homicidal. 

Trusting  that  my  meagre  quota  will  be  of  some  service  to  you,  and 
regretting  deeply  my  inability  to  hear  the  paper  you  mention,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  S.  Fleming, 

Superintendent. 


n,s,t,.,.d.:,  Google. 
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A  REPORT  OF  THREE  EXCISIONS  OF  THE  KNEE- 
JOINT. 

BV  F.   E.    BUNTS,  M.D.,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 


The  knee  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  human 
anatomy  in  which  surgical  interference  was  greatly  to  be  depre-- 
cated  and  discouraged,  and  even  modern  surgical  text-books,  in 
some  instances,  dwell  upon  the  greater  mortality  resulting  from 
excisions  of  that  joint  than  from  amputations. 

As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  an  artificial  leg,  with  all  its 
accompanying  discomforts,  and  a  successfully  exsected  knee,  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  ;  and  every  additional 
evidence,  however  small,  which  will  tend  to  fix  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  the  supremacy  of  excision,  must  be  regarded  as  of 
some  slight  benefit  to  the  advancement  of  surgery. 

It  is  on  this  score  that  I  venture  to  present  the  following 
record  of  three  successive  cases  -of  excision  of  the  knee-joint. 

Case    I.     James  M ;  age,    14;  a  patient  at  St.  Alexis' 

Hospital. 

In  this  case  there  was  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee-joint  of 
long  standing;  suppuration  had  taken  place,  and  sinuses  had 
formed  and  closed.  The  knee  was  fixed  at  an  angle  of  about 
ninety  degrees,  and  he  was  obliged  to  use  crutches  in  order  to 
get  about. 

Below  the  knee,  the  leg  had  atrophied  considerably,  and  an 
inversion  of  the  foot  added  to  its  deformity.  The  joint  itself, 
as  well  as  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  was  greatly  enlarged. 

On  May  16,  1889,  I  endeavored  to  straighten  the  limb  by 
brisement  force,  the  patient  being  under  chloroform  ;  and  to 
facilitate  this  I  performed  a  tenotomy  on  the  hamstring  tendons. 
During  this  operation,  while  using  what  seemed  to  be  moderate 
force,  there  was  an  apparent  fracture  of  the  femur,  or  separa- 
tion at  its  epiphysis.  The  operation  was  discontinued  and  the 
limb  put  up  in  a  glass  bandageand  allowed  to  remain  until  June 
21,  when,  firm  union  having  apparently  taken  place,  I  excised 
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the  knee-joint,  making  a  transverse  excision  from  condyle  to 
condyle,  above  the  patella,  which  was  found  anchylosed  to  the 
femur,  and  was  consequently  removed.  The  tibia,  also,  was 
found  anchylosed  to  the  femur  in  a  subluxated  position. 
Though  no  pus  was  present,  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  condyles 
of  the  femur  were  in  a  carious  condition,  requiring  the  removal 
of  several  slices  of  each  by  the  saw  and  knife,  in  an  endeavor  to 
find  healthy  surfaces,  and  even  then  there  were  several  foci  of  dis- 
eased structure  that  necessitated  gouging  put  of  the  bone  to  the 
depth  of  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Particular 
care  was  taken  to  remove  the  quadriceps  and  subpatellar  bursse, 
as  well  as  that  behind  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  a  large  amount 
of  fungus  tubercular  tissue  found  disseminated  throughout  the 
joint. 

The  opposed  surfaces  of  bone  were  brought  in  apposition  and 
unined  by  three  wire  nails  driven  through  the  tibia  into  the 
femur.  The  integumental  incision  was  closed  by  catgut  sutures, 
with  the  exception  of  sufficient  space  at  each  side  for  the  drain- 
age tube,  which  was  passed  into  the  popliteal  space  posterior  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 

Esmarch's  tourniquet  was  used  and  no  vessels  were  tied. 
The  wound  was  dressed  antiseptically,  and  fixed  in  the  extended 
position  by  a  plaster  bandage. 

On  the  sixth  day,  owing  to  considerable  oozing  having  taken 
place,  the  bandage  was  removed  and  fresh  dressings  applied  ; 
the  wound  was  perfectly  clean.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week 
the  nails  were  withdrawn, and  the  tubes  being  also  removed, the 
sinuses  closed,  and  repair  went  on  uninterruptedly. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  got  about  with  crutches,  a  glass 
bandage  being  applied  to  the  leg. 

He  has  now  entirely  given  up  the  use  of  his  crutches  and  gets 
about  without  pain  or  appreciable  inconvenience,  aside  from  the 
stiffness  of  the  joint. 

Case  II.  Andrew  Neill,  lO  years  old,  admitted  to  University 
Hospital,  September  12,  1889. 

History — Pain  first  noticed  in  left  knee  [at  the  age  of  four 
years;  treated  by  rest  and  bandaging,  and  pain  left  it,  returning 
again  when   seven  years  of  age.      He  recovered,   apparently. 
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from  this  attack,  and  was  free  from  pain  till  one  year  later,  when 
he  had  it  treated  by  fixation,  with  plaster  bandage,  etc.  Un- 
der this  treatment  he  improved  for  a  time,  but  eventually  be- 
came worse,  and  an  operation  upon  his  knee  was  finally  decided 
upon. 

He  was  at  this  time  unable  to  touch  the  foot  to  the  ground, 
and  his  leg  was  fixed  in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  2a. 


NO  2.* 

The  operation  performed  was  essentially  that  described  in  the 
first  case,  except  that  the  quadriceps  bursa  having  been  found 
filled  with  pus,  a  longitudinal  incision  was  made  down  to  it,  and 
the  entire  sac  dissected  out  and  its  cavity  drained. 

Diseased  tissue  was  cut  away  with  curved  scissors,  and  the 
ends  of  ihe  femur  and  tibia  removed  to  the  extent  of  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  revealing  several  small  suppurating  cav- 
ities in  the  head  of  the  tibia.  Free  use  of  the  curette  was  made, 
and  as  much  of  the  bone  and  cartilage  saved  as  possible.  The 
patella  was  removed  in  this  case  also. 

No  vessels  required  ligatures,  and  the  bones,  etc. ,  were  united 
as  before,  the  wound  drained  from  both  sides,  dressed  antisep- 
tically  and  fixed  in  a  straight  position  by  a  plaster  bandage. 
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The  after-treatment  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  previ- 
ous case  :  drainage  tubes  removed  at  the  first  dressing ;  nails 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  everything  completely  healed  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  allowed 
to  get  about  on  crutches,  with  a  glass  bandage  applied  to  his 
leg. 

On  October  24,  '89.  he  left  the  hospital,  and  in  two  weeks 
the  fixed  bandage  was  removed.  Contrary  to  my  directions,  he 
soon  threw  aside  his  crutches,  and  has  been  running  about  with 
simply  a  high-soled  shoe  ever  since.  1  have  seen  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  his  leg  is  perfectly  well  thus  far.  The  present  con- 
dition of  his  knee  is  shown  very  well  in  Fig.  No.  2b. 


NO  £9 


Case  III.     Lyman   C.  K ,    aged    18    years,  admitted  to 

University  Hospital  October  25,  1880.  with  knee-joint  anchy- 
losed  at  an  angle  of  about  seventy-five  degrees. 

History — In  January,  1889,  while  breaking  a  stick  over  his 
knee,  he  ran  a  wire  nail  into  his  thigh.  The  limb  soon  became 
very  painful,  and  an  abscess  formed.  A  doctor  was  not  called 
till  in  February,  and  treated  him  with  medicine  for  blood-poi- 
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soning.  He  lanced  the  leg  at  various  points,  and  drew  ofT  pus 
from  day  to  day  for  a  period  of  six  months.  Hot  poultices 
were  ordered  and  sedulously  applied  during  all  this  time.  The 
knee  drew  up  into  its  deformed  condition  during  one  night  about 
two  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  pus  burrowed 
freely  through  and  below  the  knee-joint,  and  when  suppuration 
finally  ceased,  it  was  firmly  Rxed  in  its  subluxated  position. 

On  the  day  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  with  Dr.  Weed 
in  consultation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  straighten  the  limb  by 
forced  extension,  the  patient  being  thoroughly  anaesthetized. 
In  this  I  was  not  successful,  and  therefore  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  open  up  the  joint.  This  procedure  .revealed  a  sub- 
luxation of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backward,  and  an  anchylosis  of 
that  bone  to  the  femur,as  well  as  a  firm  anchylosis  between  the 
patella  and  the  condyles. 

The  operation  consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  patella  and 
slices  of  the  condyles  and  tibia,  subpatellar  and  quadriceps  bur- 
sa, and  a  careful  trimming  away  of  all  diseased  structures  so  far 
as  could  be  judged  by  appearances. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  straightening  the 
limb,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  hamstring  tendons.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  more  of  the  bone  than  would  other- 
wise have  occurred.  It  is  possible  that  a  division  of  the  con- 
tracted tendons  would  have  remedied  this,  but  there  was  so 
much  contraction  of  the  integument  in  that  region,  due  to  scar 
tissue  formed  about  old  sinuses,  that  I  thought  the  popliteal  ves- 
sels and  nerves  would  run  less  risk  of  interference  in  function 
by  removal  of  more  bone. 

The  fixation  of  the  tibia  and  femur  by  wire  nails,  antiseptic 
dressing  and  plaster  bandage  was  the  same  as  before.  In  this 
case  the  dressing  remained  on  three  weeks  without  changing. 
When  removed,  the  wound  was  found  completely  united;  drain- 
age tubes  and  nails  were  removed,  the  limb  redressed  and  placed 
on  a  posterior  splint.  He  was  kept  in  bed  seven  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  operation,  and  was  then  allowed  to  get  about  with 
a  glass  bandage  and  crutches,  returning  to  his  home  December 
24,  1889,  two  months  from  date  of  admission. 

His  condition  before  and  after  the  operation  is  shown  in  Figs. 
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3a  and  3b.  I  heard  from  him  under  date  of  July  3,  1890,  and 
he  says  that  he  has  given  up  the  use  of  crutches,  has  no  trouble 
whatever  with  it,  and  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  school  for 
three  months. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  new  to  offer  in  regard  to 
the  method  of  operating,  or  subsequent  dressing  and  care,  I 
believe  that  drainage  tubes  might  be  omitted,  or  at  least  bone 
ones  substituted  for  the  rubber  ones.  The  nails  I  have  used  are 
obtainable  at  any  hardware  store,  and  I  have  prepared  them  by 
filing  down  the  point,  burning  them  in  an  alcohol  flame,  scrub- 
bing them  in  a  five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  Anally, 
leaving  them  immersed  in  that  strength  of  solution  for  twelve 
hours  previous  to  the  operation.  I  believe  the  round  nails  have 
a  decided  advantage  over  flat  and  triangular  nails,  in  that  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  splitting  the  bones,  and  the  integumental 
wound  is  a  mere  puncture.  Their  shape  also  facilitates  their  re- 
moval. It  might  be  an  improvement  to  have  them  nickel" 
plated. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
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routine  treatment  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  knee-joint.  It 
matters  little  in  too  many  cases  what  the  diagnosis  has  been, 
the  treatment  continues  the  same,  whether  it  is  recognized  at 
once  as  a  tubercular  knee,  or,  treated  as  a  mono-articular  rheu- 
matic affection,  become  chronic,  liniments,  ointments,  plaster 
bandages,  iodine,  rest,  and  finally,  as  a  dernier  resort,  the  actual 
cautery,  constitute  the  treatment.  If  all  this  do  not  cure  the 
patient,  he  is  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  his  knee  is  allowed  to 
draw  up  into  a  distorted  position,  caries  takes  place,  sinuses  will 
form,  and  permanent  anchylosis  in  this  position,  which  renders 
the  limb  useless,  ensues. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  these  cases  when  erasion  of 
the  joint  is  indicated,  and  I  hope  at  a  future  date  to  present  a 
record  of  a  few,  at  least,  such  cases  which  have  been  operated 
on  with  success;  but  when  the  cases  have  gone  on  to  caries,  ex- 
tensive suppuration,  anchylosis  and  deformity,  with  a  useless 
or  very  painful  limb,  excision  should  be  performed,  offering,  as 
it  does,  relief  from  suffering  and  deformity,  and  an  almost  cer- 
tainly useful  limb. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  IN  GYNECOLOGY.* 

BY  A.  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D. ,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  report,  as  in  previous  ones,  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  more  important  subjects  in  the  gyniccologicai 
field. 

Gynaecology,  as  a  distinctive  specialty,  no  doubt  stands 
higher  to-day  than  ever  before  in  its  history  ;  a  larger  number 
of  men  are  limiting  their  work  exclusively  to  this  branch  of 
practice,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  specialty  is  making  greater 
progress  than  ours. 

Results  are  now  being  obtained  and  relief  afforded  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  would  have 

'This  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Carpenter  for  the  November  meeting  of  the 
Cnyahoga  County  Medical  Society.  It  was  read  by  Dr.  Upaon  at  thii  meeting, 
«Dd  bj  a  resolution  of  the  society  Ihe  editors  of  the  Gazette  were  requested 
to  publish  it  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  worth,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  society.  The  report  is  published  exactly  as  found  upon  his  desk  after  his 
death. 
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been  prognosticated  as  hopeless.  The  advances  made  in  surgi- 
cal gynsecology  have  been  most  remarkable,  and  yet  there  is 
still  great  opportunity  for  improvement.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  cases  in  the  entire  category  of  medicine  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  gynaecologist ;  and  special  reference  to 
those  cases  accompanied  by  marked  nervous  disturbance  is 
made.  Take,  for  example,  a  case  where  there  isinsomnia  fol- 
lowing uterine  disease  of  years  standing,  the  patient  melan- 
choly and  without  hope  ;  a  physical  and  nervous  wreck  ;  hys- 
tero  hypochondrical.  These  are  the  class  and  kind  of  patients 
that  are  the  bane  of  our  existence,  and  at  times  cause  us  to 
doubt  the  resources  of  our  art.  They  require  the  most  careful 
and  pains-taking  attention,  and  yet  with  our  best  efforts,  failure 
will  at  only  too  frequent  intervals  be  the  reward. 

UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS, 

The  field  of  uterine  therapeutics  has  been  poorly  worked 
during  the  past  year  ;  it  has  been  quite  the  exception  to  meet 
with  articles  or  literature  bearing  upon  this  subject.  Aside 
from  symptom  remedies,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  have  drugs 
that  can  be  said  to  exert  a  specific  influence  on  the  pelvic  or- 
gans. The  anti-hemorrhagic  remedies,  with  ergot  as  an  ex- 
ample, being  noted  as  an  exception,  the  entire  drift  of  gynae- 
colc^tcal  writing  during  the  past  year  being  in  a  surgical  direc- 
tion. As  an  example  of  this  state  of  affairs,  may  be  mentioned 
the  reading  of  a  most  classical  paper  on  cystitis  in  the  female, 
at  the  Newport  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
a  year  ago,  with  special  reference  to  treatment  by  internal 
medication.  The  paper  did  not  receive  the  slightest  attention 
from  the  members,  while  an  entire  half  day  was  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  from  a  sui^ical  stand- 
point. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  lauded  in  certain  quarters,  while  in 
others  it  is  said  to  have  no  influence  whatever  on  pelvic  conges- 
tion or  subinvolution.  Local  applications  to  the  endo-metrium 
for  uterine  disease  are  not  made  as  frequent  as  heretofore.  As 
is  well  known,  Emmet  has  condemned  this  plan  of  treatment 
of  intra-uterine  disease  for  a  long  time,  and   it  is  safe  to  say 
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that  the  profession  are  coming  to  realize  that  his  opinions  on 
this  subject  are  based  on  sound  principles.  Rest  in  bed,  local 
blood  letting,  the  interdiction  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  the 
restoration  of  a  free  pelvic  circulation  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful means  we  have  at  our  command  for  the  application  of  me- 
chanical therapeutics. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  iron  in  pelvic  troubles  may  here 
be  mentioned.  There  is  no  single  remedy  so  universally  pre- 
scribed in  the  general  debility,  arising  from  long-standing  cases 
of  pelvic  disease,  as  iron ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  proves  a  poison  where  it  was  intended  a  food.  Take, 
for  example,  a  case  of  menorrhagia,  where  the  flow  has  been 
caused  from  a  subinvolution,  metritis,  or  pelvic  inflammation  ; 
where  a  digital  examination  causes  much  pain,  be  it  ever  so- 
careful  ;  the  patient  pale  and  weak.  Iron  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases  is  the  universal  remedy,  yet  from  the  most  recent  writ- 
ings, it  is  a  remedy  that  in  this  sort  of  cases  is  strongly  con- 
demned. It  is  safe  to  say  that  iron  should  not  be  given  where 
there  is  evidence  of  pelvic  or  uterine  inflammation.  Tait  calls 
attention  to  this  point,  and  contends  that  great  harm  arises 
from  its  indiscriminate  use. 

The  bromides  are  not  new,  yet  a  mention  of  them  may  here 
be  made.  There  is  probably  no  single  remedy  more  frequently 
prescribed  than  the  bromide  of  potash  or  soda;  these  remedies 
tend  to  quiet  irritation  and  thus  greatly  aid  us  in  carrying  out 
our  treatment  of  a  case.  Large  doses,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  effect,  should  be  given. 

The  administration  of  remedies  by  the  rectum  is  a  method 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  there  are  very  few  that  can't  be  so 
given.  Women  with  delicate  stomachs,  and  with  poor  nutri- 
tion, will  be  benefited  by  this  plan  ;  besides,  in  this  class  of 
cases,  remedies  may  be  made  use  of,  that  by  the  mouth  could 
not  be  tolerated  or  retained.  Digestion  by  this  means  is  in  no 
way  disturbed. 

Anti-septics  remain  about  as  last  year,  sublimate  being  the 
one  in  most  general  use.  Lister  is  at  present  experimenting 
with  some  new  methods. 
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MASSAGE. 

Considerable  literature  has  appeared  in  the  journals  on  this 
subject  during  the  past  year.  This  form  of  treatment  of  pelvic 
disease  I  believe  has  secured  but  few  ardent  advocates.  It  is 
true  that  a  no  less  distinguished  gynaecologist  than  Dr.  Good- 
dell  advocates  massage,  yet  it  seems  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  it  comes  into  general  use.  Any  one  interested  in  the 
subject,  can  find  a  very  interesting  and  fair  article  by  McNaugh- 
ton  Jones,  in  the  May  number  of  the  British  Gyntxcolog'uat 
Journal,  1889. 

To  illustrate  what  is  being  claimed  for  this  form  of  massage, 
I  will  quote  from  Boriakovsky  An.  De  Obst.  Gyn.  Fed, ,  April, 
1889,  He  says,  the  following  series  of  conclusions  from 
various  sources : 

1.  Massage  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
of  the  female  pelvic  organs. 

2.  Its  indications  and  contra  indications  are  not  definitely 
settled. 

3.  It  should  be  studied  upon  the  living  subject. 

4.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  does  it  irritate  the  nervous 
system. 

5.  It  probably  does  not  encourage  sexual  excitability. 

6.  It  may  be  practiced  without  difference  as  to  results  by 
either  men  or  women. 

7.  Electricity  has  a  much  more  exciting  effect  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system  than  massage. 

Dr.  Gooddell  says,  in  speaking  of  massage  where  the  uterus 
is  bound  down  by  adhesions :  "I  believe  that  massage  of  the 
fixed  womb  can  be  employed  with  propriety  and  without  inde- 
cency. ...  In  so  doing,  one  simply  passes  one  or  two- 
fingers  behind  the  womb,  and  catching  it  from  above  with  the 
other  hand,  rocks  it  from  side  to  side,  and  backwards  and  for- 
wards, stretching  the  adhesions  and  separating  them  if  pos- 
sible." 

The  use  of  pelvic  or  uterine  massage  will  probably  be  con- 
fined to  the  practice  of  a  very  limited  few. 

STERILITY. 

The  success  attending  the  treatment  of  cases  of  sterility  up 
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to  the  present  time  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  What 
has  been  heretofore  thealmostuniversal  rule,  that  of  dilatation 
of  the  uterine  canal,  is  far  from  a  scientific  procedure.  A  rule 
laid  down  by  Tait  can  well  be  applied  here.  If  the  pain  pre- 
cedes the  flow,  then  the  cause  will  be  found  to  be  tubal ;  if  the 
pain  follows,  the  appearance  of  the  flow  is  of  a  spasmodic  char- 
acter, and  chiefly  referred  to  the  back,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
due  to  some  mechanical  obstruction  in  the  uterus.  Sterility  fol- 
lowing the  lattei'  symptoms  should  be  treated  by  forcible  dilata- 
tion. Where  the  menstrual  epoch  is  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
dilatation  will  be  of  no  avail.  It  seems  to  be  almost  universally 
admitted  that  gonorrhcea  in  the  female  will  usually  result  in  ster- 
ility, Tait  goes  still  further,  and  states  that  he  believes  that 
perimetritis  must  almost  necessarily  be  followed  by  sterility.  In 
this  condition  we  see  the  possibihty  of  fruitful  intercourse  at- 
tacked and  destroyed.  The  ova  are  hindered  from  leaving  their 
source ;  the  tubes  are  liable  to  become  sealed  at  either  the 
proximal  or  distal  end,  and  thus  prevent  the  congress  of  the 
ovum  and  sperm.  If  Tait's  opinions  on  this  subject  are  correct, 
and  we  take  into  consideration  the  liability  the  female  has  to  in- 
flammatory attacks  of  the  uterine  appebdages,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  why  our  efforts  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  sterility  are 
often  attended  with  failure.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  fault  is 
more  often  with  the  male  than  was  supposed.  A  prominent 
authority,  Mathews  Duncan,  I  believe,  states  that  one  case  in 
six  will  be  found  to  be  the  absence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  semi- 
nal fluid.  That  the  causes  of  sterility  are  varied  and  numerous 
seems  tolerably  certain.  These  causes  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined before  treatment  is  begun,  for  to  manage  every  case  as 
due  to  stenosis  of  the  uterine  canal  will  but  tend  to  bring  dis- 
credit upon  our  work. 

MECHANICAL  SUPPORTS. 
Pessaries  still  have  their  advocates  as  well  as  their  adversaries. 
Lawson  Tait  says  he  dislikes  to  use  pessaries,  but  when  obliged 
to,  he  chooses  either  one  of  his  own  invention  or  Fowler's;  his 
pessary  is  known  as  Tait's  wedge,  while  Fowler's  is  a  shape 
designed  by  Dr.  Fowler  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  familiar  to  you  all.     Intra-utcrine  stems  are  not  growing 
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in  favor ;  many  complications  are  reported  as  due  to  their  use. 
Anterior  displacements  are  now  said  to  be  curable  in  so  far  as 
pessaries  are  concerned.  There  may  be  said  to  be  one  excep- 
tion in  regard  to  stems,  and  that  is  in  the  use  of  galvanic  stem 
for  amenorrhcea,  associated  with  non-development ;  in  this  con- 
dition the  galvanic  stem  is  useful. 

FIBROID  TUMORS. 

There  is  no  one  subject  in  gynaecology  that  has  perhaps 
attracted  so  much  attention  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
as  fibroid  tumors.  Of  the  claims  of  Apostoli  you  are  all 
familiar,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  his  extravagant  claims 
have  not  been  proven  by  other  men;  that  hemorrhage  and  reflex 
pains  can  be  controlled  there  seems  but  little  doubt ;  the  growths 
are  also  checked  by  the  action  of  the  current,  yet  that  Oophor- 
ectomy or  hysterectomy  will  have  to  be  performed  there  seems 
little  question.  If  the  patient  is  under  thirty,  the  removal  of 
the  appendages  will  at  once  be  the  proper  plan  of  procedure,  for 
whether  the  symptoms  are  severe  or  not,  she  is  so  far  from  the 
menopause  that  she  will  be  almost  sure  to  get  into  trouble  before 
its  arrival.  Should  the  tumor  be  of  the  soft  edematous  variety, 
the  entire  removal  of  the  growth  will  be  best;  the  removal  of 
the  ovaries  has  no  influence  in  checking  the  growth  of  this 
form  or  variety,  as  they  are  found  to  grow  as  rapidly  after  the 
menopause  as  before.  Electricity  is  an  agent  of  great  value, 
and  should  be  made  use  of  in  those  cases  where  the  climacteric 
is  not  far  away ;  in  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  can  be  kept 
under  control  and  the  patient  tided  over.  There  is  still  another 
class  of  these  cases  that  is  frequently  seen.  The  patient  has 
discovered  that  she  has  a  tumor  and  seeks  advice  regards 
ing  it.  She  has  little  or  no  pain,  and  suffers  only  to  a  slight 
degree  at  her  menstrual  period.  The  tumor  will  be  found  to  be 
of  the  multinodular  variety,  and  should  be  religiously  left  alone; 
nothing  that  we  can  do  in  a  conservative  way  will  be  of  the 
slightest  avail ;  the  menopause  will  relieve  these  cases. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  GVNjECOLOGY. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  pelvic  troubles  has  at  this  time  a 
considerable  number  of  advocates,  and  a  mention  of  the  appli- 
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cation  of  this  forni  of  treatment  will  here  be  made.  Engleman 
of  St.  Louis,  a  reputable  member  of  the  American  Gynaeco- 
logical Society,  has  boldly  advocated  the  use  of  the  constant 
current  for  the  relief  of  the  various  aches  and  pains  arising  from 
inflammatory  troubles.  The  f^eneral  opinion  expressed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  his  society  was  not  that  of  assent  to  his  views. 
Several  gentlemen  stated  that  they  had,  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  secured  what  seemed  to  them  considerable  benefit  from 
the  use  of  galvanism,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  its  general  usefulness.  Emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  point  that  the  application  was  attended  with  only 
a  temporary  relief ;  the  society,  however,  did  not  place  the  ban 
of  excommunication  upon  it  at  this  meeting,  but  felt  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  wait  and  see  what  another  year 
would  bring  about.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Robb,  assistant  to 
Dr.  Kelly,  the  gymcologist  to  Johns  Hopkins,  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Dr.  Kelly  to  take  up  the  treatment  of  these  cases  by 
electricity,  and  make  a  most  careful  test  of  the  subject ;  it  is 
their  purpose  to  extend  their  work  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  and  to  spare  no  effort  to  determine  Just  what  results  can 
be  definitely  obtained.  Knowing  Dr.  Kelly,  I  shall  look 
forward  to  his  report  on  the  result  of  his  work  in  this  direction 
with  very  great  interest,  thoroughly  believing  that  if  there  is 
any  efficacy  in  the  use  of  galvanism,  that  we  shall  have  the 
matter  placed  before  us  in  a  perfectly  reliable  way. 

VAGINAL    HYSTERECTOMY. 

Vaginal  hysterectomy  stands  more  prominently  before  the 
general  profession  than  ever  before ;  the  mortality  is  being  greatly 
lowered,  and  the  operation  may  be  said  to  be  permanently  es- 
tablished. It  is  true,  that  a  few  prominent  men  still  advocate 
the  high  amputation  method ;  yet  I  believe  that  the  treatment 
of  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  future  will,  where  the  case  is  not 
too  far  advanced,  be  that  of  total  extirpation  The  general 
profession  will  refer  their  cases  for  operation  as  soon  as  they 
make  the  diagnosis,  and  by  so  doing,  greatly  enhance  the 
chances  for  a  permanent  recovery.  As  regards  the  compara- 
tive merits  between  the  high  amputation  and  that  of  total  ex- 
tirpation, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  that  most 
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thoroughly  removes  the  diseased  parts,  offers  to  the  patient  the 
surest  means  of  a  permanent  cure.  The  operation  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perform,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  Js  quickly 
made.  The  mortality  is  yearly  growing  lower,  an(J  when  we 
take  into  consideration  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  patients 
are  sure  to  die  a  lingering  death  of  great  suffering,  I  think  the 
physician  who  neglects  to  advise  his  patient  to  avail  herself  of 
surgical  aid,  neglects  his  duty.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  much 
vaunted  opinion  of  the  late  Schroeder  and  his  assistant,  Dr. 
Hoefmier.  As  is  well  known,  Schroeder  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  the  high  amputation  plan  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  total  extir- 
pation; he  published  statistics  to  show  that  his  ideas  are  cor- 
rect. This  is  we!i  understood  when  it  is  known  that  he  only 
operated  for  the  entire  removal  when  the  disease  had  invaded 
the  body  of  the  organ,  and  of  course  these  cases  are  the  ones 
most  unfavorable  for  the  operation, 

EXTRA-UTERINE    PREGNANCV. 

Another  year  has  greatly  lessened  the  number  of  those  who 
advocate  the  electrical  treatment  of  this  condition.  The  most 
prominent  men  in  this  country  are  to-day  strongly  urging  the 
abandonment  of  this  plan,  and  advising  in  its  stead  the  abdomi- 
nal section.  As  you  all  know,  Tait  has  always  advocated  the 
immediate  opening  of  the  abdomen  for  this  condition.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  the  former  plan,  much  valuable  time  is  lost, 
and  not  a  few  lives  needlessly  sacrificed, 

NEW    LITERATURE. 

'Gynaecological  Electro-Therapeutics,'  by  Horatio  F.  Bige- 
low,  M.  D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Apostoli,  and  published  by 
H.  K.  Lewis  of  London,  is  an  exposition  of  the  radical  claims 
of  Dr.  Apostoli. 

'Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Extra-uterine  Pregnancy,'  by 
John  Strahn,  M.  D.;  Blackiston,  Sop^S  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. This  little  work  has  been  very  favorably  reviewed,  and  is 
worth  reading  by  any  one  interested  in  this  subject. 

The  most  important  work  that  has  appeared  is  one  by  Law- 
son  Tait,  entitled,  'Diseases  of  Women  and  Abdominal  Sur- 
gery.'    Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  2vols.;  onlyone  volume  is  as  yet  out. 
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Lawson  Tail's  master  hand  is  visible  in  every  line.     The  work 
is  an  excellent  one. 

Martin's  book  has  been  translated  by  the  editor  of  the  '  An- 
nals of  Gynaecology,'  has  been  issued  by  subscription  in 
monthly  parts,  and  is  now  completed.     This  is  a  good  work. 

NECROLOGY. 

An  unusual  number  of  distinguished  gynaecologists  have  died 
during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Prothero  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Hospital  for  Women  at  Soho  Square,  London,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world,  died  last  year  at  the  age  of  80 
years. 

Dr.  August  Kreisky  of  Vienna,  a  distinguished  specialist, 
also  joined  the  innumerable  host  in  May,  1889. 

Dr.  J.  Mathews  Duncan  of  London,  obstetrician  to  St. 
Bartholomews,  and  a  gynaecologist  of  note,  finished  his  work 
in  August  last.  Dr.  Duncan  made  a  considerable  study  of  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  sterility,  his  paper  on  this  subject  being 
extensively  reprinted. 

Dr.  M.  Hunter  of  New  York,  for  many  years  associated  with 
Dr.  Thomas,  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  also 
surgeon  to  the  Women's  Hospital,  died  during  the  last  year. 
Dr.  Hunter  was  much  thought  of,  and  is  greatly  missed  by  his 
colleagues.     He  was  a  man  of  great  promise. 

Dr.  Byford  of  Chicago,  died  in  June  last.  He  was  professor 
of  obstetrics  in  Rush  college,  and  a  man  of  wide  reputation  as 
a  gynaecologist. 
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JARED  POTTER  KIRTLAND. 

It  is  short  and  easy  philosophy  to  say,  The  fruit  of  a  tree  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  seed  and  soli  and  season  :  But 
it  would  be  a  long  and  arduous  task  to  analyze  and  describe 
those  factors,  and  trace  the  action  and  discover  the  laws,  chem- 
ical, meteorological  and  vital,  which  under  nature's  magic  hand 
produce  so  wonderful  a  result. 

It  is  easy  also  to  say.  The  fruits  of  a  human  life  are  the  result 
of  heredity,  oi^nization  and  environment.  But  in  the  case  of 
man,  "noble  in  reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  form  and  mov- 
ing express  and  admirable  ;  in  action  like  an«nge],  in  appre- 
hension like  a  god,"  if  one  had  the  power  to  follow  to  their 
ultimate  sources  the  lines  of  forces  which  here  commingled,  to 
perceive  their  relations  and  judge  their  values,  his  expanding 
thoughts  would  compass  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  and  approach 
the  mysterious  dwelling-place  of  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
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It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical  speculation,  nor 
yet  of  scientific  study,  that  we  shall  consider  the  life  and  labors 
of  Dr.  Kirtland.  We  only  hope  to  present  a  sketch  which 
shall  be  sufficiently  life-like  to  stir  the  memories  of  those  who 
knew  him,  and  to  make  those  who  never  knew  him  to  feel 
acquainted,  and  experience  something  of  the  inspiration  of  his 
individuality,  and  find  a  lesson  in  his  example.  By  association 
the  contemplation  of  a  master  mind  or  character  cannot  but 
have  an  elevating  and  strengthening  effect. 

It  is  also  with  a  certain  pride  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as 
an  indigenous  product  of  American  soil,  which  should  teach  us 
to  recognize  an  oak  among  brambles,  if  it  did  grow  at  home, 
without  waiting  for  foreign  naturalists  to  discover  its  qualities 
and  tie  a  label  to  it. 

It  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who,  when  asked  how 
early  it  was  necessary  to  begin  to  shape  the  character  of  a 
child,  replied,  "Begin  with  his  grandfather."  Taking  a  hint 
from  this,  let  us  inquire  what  manner  of  man  was  grandfather 
to  him  who  became  "The  Sage  of  Rockport,"  "The  Ohio 
Naturalist,"  the  "Father  of  The  New  Penitentiary, "  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice and  Physical  Diagnosis  in  Cleveland  Medical  College.  At 
the  old  Kirtland  homestead,  five  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  is 
tin  preserved  with  his  library  and  numerous  relics,  a  time- 
stained  document,  in  manuscript  upon  parchment,  which  reads 
as  follows :     (See  next  page.) 

And  the  chronicles  of  his  times  record  him  as  an  honorable 
physician  in  civil  practice  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

His  daughter  Mary  was  married  to  Turhand  Kirtland,  and  to 
them  was  born  a  son,  Jared  Potter  Kirtland,  on  the  tenth  of 
November,  1793,  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut.  His  grand- 
father adopted  the  child,  who  was  named  after  him,  into  his 
own  family,  and  himself  gave  him  early  instruction  and  guided 
his  bright  mind  toward  the  studies  which  he  afterward  prose- 
cuted with  such  distinguishing  success. 

His  father  being  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company,  which  had  purchased  from  the  State  a  large  portion 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
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company  to  sell  off  the  land,  and  in  1803  he  removed  to 
Poland,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  taking  with  him  all  his  family, 
excepting  young  Jared,  who  remained  with  his  grandfather. 

The  boy  attended  first  the  district  school,  and  then,  from 
1807  to  1810,  pursued  the  course  of  study  at  the  Wallingford 
and  Cheshire  academies.  He  made  good  progress  in  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  and  evinced  in  all  departments  a  high 
order  of  intellect,  but  his  scientific  tastes  took  a  strong  lead, 
and  he  was  already  known  as  an  indefatigable  and  acute 
observer  of  nature.  He  took  up  systematically  the  study  of 
botany,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards  of  Dr.  Potter 
affording  ample  opportunity,  he  became  skillful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  made  his  first  experiments  in  the 
art  of  budding  and  engrafting  for  the  production  of  new  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  by  which  he  afterward  became  a  public  benefactor. 

Dr.  Potter  had  an  extensive  orchard  of  mulberry  trees,  moms 
alba,  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  (Connecticut  was,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  important  silk  pro- 
ducing section.)  With  the  co-operation  of  his  cousins  Jared 
managed  this  silkworm  culture,  and  there  made  the  discovery 
that  the  female  silk  moth,  without  the  male,  could  produce 
fertile  eggs.  This  discovery  preceded  by  nearly  half  a  century 
the  experiments  and  writings  of  Siebold  on  parthenogenesis  in 
insects,  and  Steen's  trap  which  demonstrated  it.  In  !8lo  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  academy  by  the  illness  of  his  father, 
who  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Ohio,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he 
started  west  on  horseback  in  company  with  Joshua  Stow  of  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut.  At  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  they  were  joined 
by  Alfred  Kelley,  who  afterward  took  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  Ohio,  and  was  then  coming  to  Cleveland,  This 
overland  journey  brought  to  the  active  mind  of  the  young 
naturalist  a  thousand  new  subjects  of  interest  in  botany,  geol- 
ogy. zo5logy  and  ichthyology,  and  his  observations  of  them 
were  so  acute  and  original  and  his  enthusiasm  so  unbounded 
as  to  constantly  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  com- 
panions. Some  of  his  views  and  deductions  made  at'this  time 
proved  afterward  upon  mature  examination  to  be  correct. 

At  Buffalo  the  young  naturalist  made  his  first  acquaintance 
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with  the  fauna  of  the  great  fresh  water  lakes.  All  the  species 
were  new  to  him  and  many  of  them  new  to  science,  and  he 
examined  and  dissected  and  classified  them,  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  his  monograph  on  the  fresh  water  fishes  of  the  West, 
wliich  was  published  years  afterward. 

Arrived  at  Poland  he  devoted  a  year  to  teaching  school  and 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  surrounding  country.  He 
took  special  interest  in  his  father's  apiary,  here  beginning  the 
study  of  bee  culture,  which  he  pursued  for  sixty-five  years, 
becoming  a  leading  authority  in  that  line.  It  had  been  the 
desire  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Potter,  to  have  him  study  medi- 
cine, and  when  the  old  gentleman  died,  in  181 1,  he  bequeathed 
to  Jared  his  medical  library  and  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
attend  the  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  then  very  famous. 

In  order  to  enter  upon  the  career  thus  opened  to  him,  he 
returned  to  Wallingford  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  office  of  Dr.  John  Andrews,  continuing  later  in  that  of  Dr. 
Sylvester  Wells  of  Hartford,  both  of  whom  had  been  pupils  of 
his  grandfather. 

During  this  first  study  of  the  medical  sciences  he  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  his  old  schoolmate,  Lyman  Foot,  who  was  at 
that  time  first  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman.  This  gave  him 
great  advantages  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  Professor  Silliman 
very  kindly  allowing  and  encouraging  them  in  the  free  use  of  his 
apparatus,  chemicals,  and  books.  In  1813  he  was  prepared  to 
enter  the  medical  college  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  being  in  progress  prevented  his  departure.  The  medical 
department  of  Yale  having  just  then  been  established,  he 
entered  there,  being  the  first  on  the  list  of  thirty-eight  matricu- 
lants in  the  first  medical  class  of  that  institution,  and  saving 
to  America  the  honor  of  his  education  and  development. 

While  attending  medical  lectures  at  Yale  he  took  special 
courses  in  botany  from  Professor  Ives,  and  in  mineralogy  and 
geology  from  Professor  Silliman,  and  also  made  considerable 
progress  in  zoology.  After  a  year  of  such  study,  too  unremit- 
ting for  even  his  robust  constitution,  he  was  compelled  for  a 
time  to  abandon  his  books.  After  a  few  months  spent  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  his  vigor  returned,  and  heentered  the  medical 
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school  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1815  he  returned 
to  Yale,  graduated  in  medicine  at  that  institution,  married  Miss 
Caroline  Atwater  of  Wallingford,  and  settled  to  practice  at  this, 
his  native  town.  He  practiced  there  two  years  and  a  half,  de- 
voting all  his  spare  time  to  the  natural  sciences  and  making  dis- 
coveries in  several  departments.  In  1818  he  came  a  second 
time  to  Ohio,  and  made  arrangements  to  locate  at  Poland.  On 
returning  to  Connecticut  for  his|family,  he  found  that  during  his 
absence  and  against  his  wishes,  he  had  been  elected  probate 
judge.  He  could  not  well  avoid  accepting,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  clerk,  served  the  term,  when  he  was  led  to  avail  himself  of  a 
specially  good  opening  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  took  up 
his  residence  there,  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice 
during  6ve  years.  Here,  as  before,  he  assiduously  pur- 
sued his  scientific  studies,  and  as  it  was  one  of  his 
principles  and  habits  never  to  waste  time,  he  accom- 
plished a  great  amount  of  study  where  most  men  would  have 
considered  themselves  busy  enough  without  it.  In  1823  his 
wife  and  one  of  his  two  little  daughters  died,  and,  prostrated  by 
thissad  bereavement,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  father, 
who  was  visiting  him  at  the  time,  and  removed  to  Ohio, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Poland  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  his  usual  enthusiastic  study  of  all  nat- 
ural objects  about  him.  In  1825  he  married  Miss  Hannah  F. 
Toucey  of  Newtown,  Connecticut.  In  1828  Dr.  Kirtland  was 
elected  to  represent  Trumbull  county  in  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
andwas  twice  re-elected,  serving  three  terms.  Here  his  voice  was 
always  heard  upon  the  side  of  benevolence  and  the  highest  good 
of  the  public  and  the  individual.  He  championed  the  new 
penitentiary  system,  securing  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  active 
labor — better  for  the  convict  than  the  old  plan  of  solitary  con- 
finement, and  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the  State.  He 
also  carried  through,  against  violent  opposition,  the  bill  to  char- 
ter the  Ohio  &  Pennsylvania  canal,  then  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  country,  though  now  obsolete.  At  the  close  of  his 
third  term  in  the  Legislature,  Dr.  Kirtland  devotedhimselfto  his 
large  practice  at  Poland  until  1837,  when  he  received  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
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College  at  Cincinnati,  which  position  he  filled  with  honor  and 
usefulness  till  1842.  During  the  winter  of  1841-2  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Diagnosis"  in  the  VVilloughby  Medical  School,  and  in 
1843,  having  resigned  his  position  in  Cincinnati,  he  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  Cleveland  Medical  College,  occupying  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  till  the  close  of  the  session  of  1864. 
In  the  year  1837,  Professor  Kirtland  was  also  appointed  an 
assistant  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  W.  W.  Mather,  and  spent  the  summer  in  . 
making  collections  in  all  departments  of  natural  history,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  careful  examination  and  report.  The  survey 
was  discontinued  the  second  year.  In  making  his  collections  he 
had  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  from  his  private  purse, 
and  when  the  legislature  suspended  the  survey  and  refused  to 
reimburse  him,  he  held  on  to  the  collections  and  ultimately  do- 
nated them  to  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  History, 
which  was  organized  in  1845 — mainly  through  his  influence  in 
exciting  interest  in  the  studies  which  so  interested  him.  How- 
ever, a  report  for  the  survey,  which  he  had  been  preparing  and 
which  embraced  a  nearly  complete  catalogue  of  the  mammals, 
birds,  fishes  and  motlusks  of  the  Slate,  with  brief  notes  upon 
the  different  species  and  his  own  original  observations,  was 
subsequently  published  in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  was  highly  prized  among  naturalists.^  He  had  in 
course  of  preparation  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
zolodgy  of  the  State;  and  the  fishes  being  found  to  be  the 
least  known  of  all  the  groups,  he  gave  them  special  attention. 
He  made  beautiful  drawings  with  his  own  hands  of  the  various 
species,  and  these  with  the  descriptions,  forming  a  complete 
monograph,  were  afterward  published  in  the  Boston  Journal 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  in  the  Family  Viiilor,  a  paper  es- 
tablished in  1850,  with  the  object,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend  "  to 

*Iu  a  Idler  dalcd  "Clevelaod,  February  6,  1S52,"  replying  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Comitock,  who  was  preparing  a  history  of  the  fishes  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  lent  for  a  copy  of  the  report.  Dr.  Kirtland  writes,  ''  That  synopsis  was  a 
preiaature  production  forced  before  (he  public  by  demagogues  in  our  legislature 
before  I  had  lime  and  means  to  mature  it,  and  1  should  much  prefer  to  suppress 
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furnish  the  people  of  northern  Ohio  with  a  kind  of  reading 
better  than  the  light  and  fictitious  matter  that  is  now  deluging 
this  section  of  the  country." 

The  mollusks  found  in  a  large  number  of  species  in  Ohio 
also  attracted  his  practiced  powers  of  observation,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  study  he  discovered  the  existence  of  sex  among 
the  Naides,  which  had  always  hitherto  been  considered  her- 
maphrodite. 

He  announced  this  discovery  in  1834,  in  Vol.  XXVI  of  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Art  and  Science,  with  descriptions  of  the 
sexual  anatomy  and  drawings  of  the  shells  which  also  exhibit 
peculiarities  distinguishing  the  sexes.  This  announcement  cre- 
ated a  sensation  in  the  world  of  naturalists.  The  translators  of 
the  German  Encyclopedia  Iconographie  attempted  to  refute  it 
in  the  American  edition  of  that  work,  taking  the  ground  that 
the  form  of  the  shell  peculiar  to  the  fertile  individual  is  the 
result  of  distension  by  the  enlarged  ovaries.  Controversy  arose 
and  divided  the  scientists.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Dr.  Kirtland  read  a  paper  rebutting  the  attack  of  the 
opposition,  and  exhibited  a  complete  suite  of  shells,  male  and 
female,  from  the  oldest  down  to  the  youngest  visible, taken  from 
the  ovaries  as  early  as  the  formation  of  shell  was  complete.  In 
the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  article,  one  of 
the  translators  attempted  to  resume  his  criticisms,  but  was 
promptly  silenced  by  Professor  Agassiz,  who  said :  "  Dr. 
Kirtland's  views  are  entirely  correct  and  have  been  sustained 
by  my  own  and  the  German  naturalists'  investigations. "  Siebold 
and  his  translator,  Dr.  Burnett,  Charles  Knight's  English  Cy- 
clopaedia, and  Isaac  Lea  likewise  sustained  his  views,  which 
are  now  universally  accepted  facts  in  conchology. 

To  another  of  his  discoveries  he  thus  alludes  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Agassiz.  (with  whom  he  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence) (September  25,  '51):  "While  examining  the  uniones 
of  the  Wallingford  river,  I  discovered  a  young  of  the  unio  com- 
planatus  attached  to  the  shell  of  an  old  specimen  by  means  of 
the  byssus  or  silken  filament,  which  I  have  spoken  of  to  you. 
This  young  one,  with  its  filament,  I  have  preserved  in  alcohol 
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for  you."  The  letter  continues:  "My  colleague,  Professor 
Ackley,  has  now  in  his  possession  a  young  wild  ciXilynx  rufus). 
It  is  now  about  four  months  old,  is  one-third  its  full  size,  ap- 
parently as  tame  and  playful  as  a  common  domestic  cat.  At 
this  time  it  is  running  at  liberty  about  the  medical  college  and 
amuses  itself  playing  with  the  students,  disciplining  the  neigh- 
bors' dogs  and  capturing  rats.  When  in  a*good-natured  mood 
it  manifests  it  by  a  loud  purring — about  as  loud  and  musical  as 
the  sound  of  a  spooling  wheel  in  rapid  motion." 

Some  of  those  students  who  are  now  living  and  readers  of 
these  pages  will  remember  Professor  Ackley's  wild  cat. 

During  the  year  1840  he  purchased  an  exhausted  farm  near 
Rockport  (five  miles  west  of  Cleveland),  and  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  upon  it  the  theories  of  scientific  farming  which  he 
had  long  zealously  advocated.  He  was  accustomed  to  farming 
and  gardening  from  his  youth,  and  wherever  he  resided  had 
always  successfully  cultivated  the  soil.  He  was  now  the  first 
to  prove  that  the  stiff  clay  soil  derived  from  the  underlying 
Devonian  shales  could  be  made  highly  productive  of  fruit,  es- 
pecially the  vine,  and  his  success  30  stimulated  others,  and  his 
teaching  so  aided,  that  the  unprofitable  and  exhausted  fallows 
were  transformed  into  valuable  orchards  and  vineyards.  The 
grounds  about  his  house  were  a  perfect  arboretum,  containing 
nearly  every  variety  of  fruit  suitable  10  this  climate,  and  more 
exotic  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants,  and  garden  vegetables 
than  were  to  be  seen  at  any  other  private  establishment  in  the 
State.  Some  of  his  varieties  of  fruits,  especially  cherries,  were 
found  to  surpass  any  of  the  best  varieties  yet  known,  and  were 
cultivated  extensively  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

The  farmers  of  Ohio  are  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Kirtland.  He  not  only  studied  out  and  demonstrated 
many  problems  in  regard  to  soil  and  climate,  and  variety  of 
fruits,  which  required  long  and  tedious  and  laborious  experi- 
ments, but  when  the  problem  was  solved,  the  variety  estab- 
lished, and  the  method  of  its  culture  perfected,  he  gave  the 
results  gratis  ;  broadcast, seeds,  slips  and  young  trees  were  dis- 
tributed all   over   the  country.     His  voluminous  correspond- 
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ence  contains  many  letters  declining  tlie  money  sent  for  grafts 
or  seeds  or  bulbs,  saying  he  did  not  keep  a  nursery,  but 
enclosing  a  list  of  the  required  articles  he  was  preparing  to 
pack  and  forward,  or  instructions  to  come  during  a  certain 
month  and  help  themselves  to  cuttings,  seeds,  etc.  A  cotem- 
porary  wrote  of  him  that  more  than  half  of  his  arduous  labors 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  bestowed  without  com- 
pensation. 

In  person.  Dr.  Kirtland  was  greatly  favored  by  nature.  His 
frame  was  above  the  medium  height  and  of  massive  mould, 
much  resembling  his  father.  Judge  Kirtland  of  Trumbull 
county,  his  robust  physique  enabling  him  to  perform  the  severe 
and  continuous  work  which  he  put  upon  it.  The  portrait 
which  we  present  our  readers  is  pronounced  by  those  who 
knew  him  to  be  a  faithful  likeness,  and  exhibits  a  noble  head 
which  must  have  attracted  attention  every  where  it  was  seen. 
A  bust  of  Dr.  Kirtland  in  his  sixtieth  year  was  made  by  the 
versatile  genius,  Dr.  F.  Garlick,  (whose  work  in  this  line  was 
considered  by  competent  critics  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Thor- 
waldsen).  This  bust  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  by  Professor  J.  S.  Newberry,  read 
before  the  National  Academy  of  Science,  the  value  of  Professor 
Kirtland  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  to  society  at 
lai^e,  is  so  well  depicted  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  at 
length : 

"His  rare  and  special  personal  gifts  and  his  great  scientific  acquire- 
ments formed  a  contribution  to  the  rapidly  developing  civilization  of  the 
West,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Society  then  vas 
in  its  most  vigorous,  progressive,  and  yet  impressionable,  stage,  and  in 
this  society  the  influence  of  Dr.  Kirtland  was  felt  as  an  inspiration  and 
a  guidance,  not  alone  throughout  the  community  that  immediately  sur- 
rounded him,  but  over  counties  and  states.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  change  (from  Connecticut)  was  a  sacrifice  of  his  personal  scientific 
reputation.  Had  he  remained  at  the  East,  the  scope  of  his  studies 
would  have  been  focused  on  fewer  subjects,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
become  a  specialist,  and  have  left  behind  him  an  irapoitant  monograph 
to  individualize  and  perpetuate  his  farre  among  men.  Instead  of  this, 
he  became  the  teacher  of  ihousands,  of  doctors,  and  farmers,  and 
florists,  and  horticulturists,  and  naturalists ;  teaching  all  of  them  things 
of  which  they  would  have  been  ignorant  but  for  him — things  that 
made  them  better  doctors,  better  farmers,  belter  naturalists  and  better 
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men!  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  an  original  investigator,  and  to  write 
learned  treatises  on  abstract  scientific  'subjects ;  but  it  is  a  Car  better 
thing  to  inspire  a  generation  of  investigators  and  teachers,  many  of 
whom  wilt  write  monographs;  and  all  will,  in  virtue  of  their  inspiration, 
be  careful  and  thoughtful  observers  of  nature,  learning  her  secrets  and 
using  them  to  beautify  and  bless  their  own  and  others'  lives. 

"With  a  personal  magnetism  that  was  felt  by  all  who'approached 
him,  and  to  almost  all  was  irresistible,  Professor  Kirtland  commun- 
icated to  others  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  he  was  inspired. 
The  man  who  came  to  him  with  the  solid  contempt  for  book-lcarn- 
ing  and  with  no  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  distinct  from  the  profitable, 
left  him  with  higher  views  and  nobler  impulses.  With  an  art  beyond 
all  art,  because  it  was  nature,  the  clod,  the  miser,  the  brute  were 
lured  out  of  themselves  and  brought  to  see  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  this  magician.  With  some,  perhaps,  his  influence  was  tem- 
porary, but  with  most  it  was  lasting,  and  with  all  elevating  and  hap- 
pifying.  Few  men  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  enthusiasm,  wit- 
nessed his  reckless  activity,  his  thirst  for  and  enjoyment  of  knowl- 
edge, his  careful  economy  of  time,  his  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  who  saw  him  surrounded  with  the  beautiful  things  which  he 
had  created  from  materials  within  the  reach  of  all — the  flowers 
blooming  for  him  as  for  no  other,  the  fruits  blending  for  him  their 
fairest  forms  and  richest  flavors,  the  very  wfeds  and  stones  becoming 
eloquent  and  poetical  at  his  beck — could  ever  go  away  and  look 
at  life  and  nature  with  the  same  eyes  as  before." 

Early  in  his  boyhood  Kirtland  began  the  practice  of  taxidermy 
and  became  very  expert,  otherwise  he  never  could  have  found 
time  to  prepare  such  a  large  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  art.  The  greater  part  of  the  ornithological  collections  of 
the  "Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences"  was  the  work  o 
his  hand.  He  also  made  numerous  contributions  to  other  soci- 
eties and  museums  in  this  country,  and  also  furnished  the  Brit- 
ish museum  with  several  specimens  of  birds  not  before  pos- 
sessed by  that  institution,  receiving  therefor  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  curators. 

In  nearly  every  medical  class  which  he  taught,  there  were  a 
number  of  students  who  became  enthusiastic  over  taxidermy, 
and  formed  private  classes  for  instruction  in  the  art,  and  some 
of  those  pupils  are  now  among  the  most  skiltfultaxidermists  irv 
the  country,  zealous  collectors  and  students  of  natural  history, 
and  some  of  them  have  won  distinction  as  original  investigators 
in  natural  science. 

Professor  Newberry  states  an  incident  of  a  visit  to  the  Kirt- 
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land  farm,  which  well  illustrates  '  'the  fascination  he  exerted  upon 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  who  came  within  the  magic  circle  that 
surrounded  him."  "In  showing  me  his  treasures  and  novelties, 
he  called  me  into  one  of  the  several  smaller  buildings  which  were 
attached  to.his  residence,  and  here  I  found  a  room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  lined  with  shelves,  and  on  these  thickly  set  a  great 
number  of  stuffed  birds,  still  wrapped  or  tied,  showing  that  they 
were  freshly  prepared.  On  my  expressing  surprise  and  admira- 
tion at  his  industry,  he  disclaimed  all  credit  for  the  work,  and 
told  me  it  had  been  done  by  six  young  ladies  who  had  formed 
a  volunteer  class,  to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  who  had 
walked  twice  a  week  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  miles  during 
the  summer,  to  practice  taxidermy  under  his  supervision." 

He  was  accustomed,  whenever  his  time  allowed,  to  labor  with 
his  own  hands  about  the  grounds,  dressed  in  the  garb  best  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  related  that  one  day  while  thus  en- 
gaged delving  in  the  soil,  a  couple  of  gentlemen  drove  up  in  a 
carriage,  called  the  laborer  and  asked  him  to  hold  the  horses 
while  they  went  into  the  house.  This  he  obligingly  did.  The 
gentlemen  were  distinguished  savants  from  a  distance  who  had 
come  to  visit  the  "Sage  of  Rockport."  On  entering  the  house 
and  enquiring  if  that  personage  was  at  home,  they  were  informed 
that  he  was  out  in  the  rosd  holding  the  horses. 

Dr.  Kirtland  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  hygienic  living.  In 
his  medical  lectures  there  are  repeated  digressions  upon  this 
subject,  as  well  as  entire  lectures  devoted  to  it.  and  in  his  med- 
ical advice  by  correspondence,  there  is  always  as  much  or  more 
said  about  diet,  air,  bathing,  occupation,  surroundings,  etc., 
than  about  drug  treatment.  Not  that  drugs  were  undervalued 
or  ignored.  He  medicated  rationally  and  thoroughly.  He 
was  well  read  in  medicine,  and,  beside::,  was  a  constant  original 
observer.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  such  powers  as 
his  had  not  centered  on  medical  subjects  alone.  It  is  certain 
that  very  important  results  would  have  been  achieved.  There 
is  evidence  everywhere  in  the  lectures  which  have  been  pre- 
served, that  he  was  not  only  thoroughly  posted  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  the  science  and  art  stood  in  his 
day,  but  was  on  many  points  far  in  advance  of  his  day  and  gen- 
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eration.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter  fact,  we  will  cite  that  in 
the  note-book  of  a  student  who  attended  lectures  in  the  winter 
of  1856-57,  we  find  that  Professor  Kirtland  thought  and  taught 
that  phthisis  is  contagious.  • 

He  had  ideas  of  his  own  on  the  "epidemic  constitution," 
which  we  may  at  some  future  time  present,  to  our  readers ; 
and  numerous  observations  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  dis- 
eases and  the  action  of  remedies  which  were  not  found  in  the 
books. 

As  gynecologists  are  now  very  numerous  and  zealous,  we  will 
give  an  instance  that  will  interest  them.  Dr.  Kirtland  believed 
that  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  produced  catarrh  of  the  female 
genital  tract  as  one  of  its  effects.  Not  that  there  were  no 
other  causes  of  leucorrhcea,  but  that  it  was  sometimes  the  effect 
of  coffee.  His  lectures,  which  were  very  systematic  and  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  diligent  study,  were  frequently  illus- 
trated with  cases  which  had  come  under  his  own  observation^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  authors  of  that  time. 

We  are  tempted  to  introduce  a  story  which  he  told.  Under 
some  remarks  on  fullness  of  form,  which  he  says  "may* occur 
from  local  enlargement  of  some  portion  of  the  abdomen,  as  the 
liver,  spleen  or  urinary  bladder,  a  female  was  attended  during 
labor  by  an  empiric  who  had  exchanged  the  calling  of  dancing 
master  for  that  of  midwife,  surgeon,  physician  and  vender  of 
Brandin  Anti-Rheumatic  salve.  In  a  day  or  two  after  her  con 
finement'she  was  attacked  with  violent  symptoms  which  he 
pronounced  puerperal  fever.  The*  case  ran  rapidly  to  such 
extremes  that  he  gave  it  up  as  fatal.  My  first  preceptor'was 
called,in,  and  on;making  investigation,  he  discovered  the  lower 
portion'.of  the  abdomen  greatly  distended  from  an  accumulation 
of  urine.  This, he  drew  off  with  |a  catheter.  The  puerperal 
fever  ceased  to  be,  and  the  woman  soon  recovered." 

His  principles  of  hygiene  dealt  not  only  with  the  body,  but 
with  the  mind — the  means  of  keeping  the  mental  faculties  in  the 
best  condition  for  work.  One  of  his  favorite  themes  was 
against  day-dreaming,  particularly  of  the  kind  which  adolescents 
of  both  sexes.are  prone  to  indulge  in  over  love  stories.  This- 
he  held  to  be  especially  debilitating  and  enervating  to  the  mind, 
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and  through  the  mind  to  the  body.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
<lecry  all  fiction  and  light  reading,  but  his  grandson  tells  us 
that  once  upon  a  time,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  the  old  gen- 
tleman's eyes  glanced  over  the  opening  lines  of  one  of  the 
Waverly  tales.  Alas,  the  enchantment  of  the  prince  of  nov- 
elists fell  over  him,  and  he  read  on  and  on  and  on,  enthralled 
to  the  last  line.  Mark  Twain's  "  Innocents  Abroad  '  likewise 
debauched  the  old  stoic. 

As  a  writer,  he  was  ready  and  easy,  and  his  flowing  style  is 
very  pleasing.  His  correspondence  was  voluminous,  and  he 
methodically  kept  copies  of  it  all  with  a  letter  press. 

Dr.  Kirtland  received  during  his  life  many  marks  of  apprecia- 
tion and  esteem  from  his  countrymen  and  from  foreign  lands. 
The  Cleveland  Academy  of  Sciences,  organized  in  1845,  made 
him  its  president,  and  kept  him  in  that  office  until  1865,  when  it 
further  honored  him  by  reorganizing  and  changing  its  name  to 
that  of  Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber and  once  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society;  member 
and  officer  of  several  societies  of  agriculturists  and  fruit  grow- 
ers ;  corresponding  member  of  foreign  societies,  constant  and 
valued  correspondent  of  Agassiz,  and  of  Professor  Henry  and 
Professor  Baird  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  was  the 
Jife-long  friend  and  correspondent  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
who,  upon  his  death,  wrote  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  science.  In  l86i  William's  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

During  the  Rebellion  he  offered  his  services  to  the  governor, 
.and  for  several  months  examined  recruits  at  Columbus  and 
Cleveland.  His  salary  as  examining  surgeon  he  donated  to  the 
Bounty  Fund,  and  to  the  Soldier's  Aid  Society  of  Northern 
Ohio. 

He  died  December  10,  1877.  His  physical  health  had  been 
gradually  failing  for  years,  but  he  retained  his  remarkable  mental 
activity,  his  memory  and  his  special  senses  until  the  last.  His 
second  wife  died  some  years  before  him.  He  was  survived  by 
his  only  child  that  reached  maturity,  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife.     This  lady  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Chas.  Pease,  and  they 
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now,  together  with  their  children  and  grandchildren,  occupy 
the  homestead  near  Rockport. 

Now,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  r^^rd  to  him,  one  who 
knew  him  well  and  intimately,  wrote  what  he  considered  to  be 
"the  most  attractive  and  delightful  feature  in  Dr.  Kirttand's 
character.  This  was  his  universal  and  unextinguishable  cheer- 
fulness, the  result  of  an  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  an  enjoyment  of  nature,  which  kept  him  fresh  and  green 
and  youthful  to  the  very  last.  Sorrow  and  bereavement  came 
to  him  as  to  all,  but  these  were  received  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion, and  they  neither  soured  his  feelings  nor  chilled  his  interest 
in  men  or  things.  This  constituted  his  greatest  charm  to  others, 
and  the  most  fruitful  source  of  happiness  to  himself." 

Another  able  biographer  wrote  of  him,  "His  eminent  success 
in  the  field  of  science  is  attributable  to  his  untiring  industry 
and  his  inextinguishable  thirst  for  knowledge," 

KOCH'S  CURE  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Koch  still  declines  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
origin  and  preparation  of  his  remedy,  but  states  that  doctors 
wishing  to  make  investigations  with  it  can  obtain  it  from  Dr.  A. 
Libbertz,  Lueneburger  Strasse  28,  Berlin,  N.  W. 

The  remedy  is  a  brownish,  transparent  liquid,  which  does 
not  require  special  care  to  prevent  decomposition.  For  use 
this  liquid  must  be  more  or  less  diluted  and  injected  hypoder- 
mically.  An  injection  of  0.25  cubic  centimetre  made  in  the 
upper  arm  of  a  healthy  individual  was  followed  by  the  follow- 
ing symptoms :  Three  to  four  hours  after  the  injection  there 
came  on  pain  in  the  limbs,  fatigue,  inclination  to  cough,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  speedily  increased  in  the  fifth  hour, 
and  were  unusually  violent.  A  chill  followed,  which  lasted 
almost  an  hour.  At  the  same  time  there  were  nausea,  vom- 
iting, and  a  rise  of  body  temperature  to  39.6  degrees  C. 
After  twelve  hours  all  these  symptoms  abated,  the  temperature 
fell,  and  on  the  next  day  it  was  normal.  A  feeling  of  fatigue 
and  pain  in  the  limbs  continued  for  a  few  days,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  period  of  time  the  site  of  injection  remained  slightly 
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painful  and  red.  A  dose  of  o.oi  cubic  centimetre  is  said  not 
to  be  followed  by  any  symptoms  in  the  healthy  adult,  but 
reacts  very  severely  both  locally  and  generally  upon  an  indi- 
vidual affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  newspapers  report  several 
deaths  attributed  directly  to  the  use  of  the  remedy. 

Dr.  Koch  claims  that  by  the  reaction  of  the  individual  to 
this  remedy  we  can  positively  diagnose  doubtful  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis when  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  by  physical  signs  or  the  ex- 
amination for  tubercle  bacilli. 

Therapeutically,  he  says  the  remedy  does  not  kill  tubercle  ba- 
cilli, but  the  tuberculous  tissue.  It  can  influence  living  tuber- 
culous tissue  only  and  has  no  effect  on  dead  tissue,  as  for  in- 
stance, necrotic,  cheesy  masses,  necrotic  bones,  etc.,  nor  lias  it 
any  effect  on  tissues  made  necrotic  by  the  remedy  itself. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remedy,  if  capable  of  performing 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it  by  Dr.  Koch,  must  be  one  with  many 
limitations.  And  we  believe  that  it  is  only  claimed  to  be  of  value 
in  cases  of  lupus,  tuberculous  joints  and  glands  which,  after  the 
tissue  has  under  gone  necrosis,  may  be  removed  by  surgical  in- 
terference ;  and  in  the  incipient  stages  of  phthisis  before  inflam- 
matory deposits  and  cavities  are  formed.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
these  forms  of  tubercular  diseases  are  already  amenable  to  hy- 
gienic, medicinal  and  surgical  treatment, and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Koch's  treatment  will  prove  any  more  valuable  than 
those  we  already  possess. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  two  hundred  thousand  suf- 
ferers from  consumption  in  this  country  hopefully  looking  for 
some  cure,  or  patiently  waiting  for  death.  Even  though  the 
most  extravagant  claims  of  Dr.  Koch  are  realized,  this  vast  army 
of  sufferers  have  but  little  to  expect  from  this  treatment. 

The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that,  perhaps,  a  more  effi- 
cient preventive  has  been  discovered  for  those  who  arc  sus- 
ceptible or  exposed  to  the  disease.  But  reasoning  from  all  past 
experience  in  the  prevention  of  disease  by  inoculation,  the 
analogy  here  fails,  because  tuberculosis  is  not  like  small-pox,  a 
self-limiting  disease,  and  one  attack  does  not  give  immunity 
for  the  future,  and  even  though  it  prove  effectual,  relapses  will 
probably  be  the  rule,  and  we  have  already  been  informed  by 
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the  newspapers  that  cases  suffering  from  lupus  presumably 
cured  have  returned  with  new  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 

Having^  in  mind  the  gas  cure  of  consumption,  the  hot-air 
cure  for  consumption,  and  the  scores  of  cures  for  consump- 
tion which  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  per- 
ennially, we  should  wait  patiently  until  we  know  what  this  cure  is, 
and  what  it  will,  and  will  not  accomplish,  before  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  proposed  remedy.  We  should  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  true  scientists,  willing  to  accept  any  fact  when  proven, 
no  matter  how  much  opposed  to  our  preconceived  theories, 
but  always  accepting  theories  not  proven  with  great  hesitation. 
It  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  recent  Elixir  sensation,  and 
not  let  us  be  carried  away  from  our  good  common  sense  by 
glowing  newspaper  accounts  of  alleged  cures,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  strictly  scientific  investigation  such  as  becomes  a 
learned  profession. 

The  editors  of  the  Gazette  temporarily  made  some  enemies, 
and  were  subjected  to  not  a  little  abuse,  because  they  declined 
to  publish  several  hastily  prepared  articles,  and  especially  glow- 
ing reports  of  cases  of  wonderful  cures  effected  by  the  injection 
of  Brown- Sequard's  Elixir.  We  think  these  same  gentlemen 
are  now  grateful  to  us  for  not  publishing  their  papers. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  contributions  on  this  subject, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Dr.  Koch  has  not  yet 
demonstrated  his  methods  and  claims,  and  that  before  to-day 
great  promises  bearing  the  impress  of  eminent  names  have 
sometimes  fallen  far  short  of  fulfillment. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

We  have  had  occasion  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Gazette 
to  call  attention  to  this  subject.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
many  of  the  County  Societies  throughout  the  State  have  favor- 
ably received  this  amendment,  proposing  to  make  members  of 
the  local  societies  members  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  After 
carefully  investigating  the  working  of  this  plan  in  other  states, 
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we  are  convinced  that  it  wilt  prove  entirely  satisfactory  in  this^ 
There  is  not  much  inducement  for  the  busy  practitioner  to  takt 
time  to  prepare  a  paper  and  leave  his  practice  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  which  there  are  only  about  one  hundred  present,  and  this 
number  made  np  largely  of  the  local  physicians,  who  pay  only 
flying  visits  to  the  sessions,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  read  his 
paper  to  empty  seats,  and  have  it  buried  in  a  volume  of  trans- 
actions, of  which  only  four  or  five  hundred  are  published.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  State  Society,  who  has 
its  welfare  at  heart,  and  who  wishes  to  see  the  interests  of  scien- 
tific medicine  promoted,  will  take  a  personal  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  will  be  present  at  the  next  meeting,  prepared  to 
work  and  vote  for  the  passage  of  this  amendment.  We  are  in- 
formed that  there  will  be  an  obstinate  eiTort  made  to  defeat  it  by 
a  few  medical  politicians  and  old  fogies,  mostly  men  who  do 
not  belong  to  local  societies,  some  of  whom  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  unprofessional  conduct. 


FRANCOIS  O.  NODINE. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nodine,  who  died  at  sea  on  the  steamer  La  Bourgoyne,  from 
Havre,  which  arrived  in  New  York  November  24.  Dr.  No- 
dine  was  unmarried,  thirty-five  years  old,  and  was  born  at 
Meadville,  where  his  parents  still  live. 

Dr.  Nodine  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
Wooster  University  in  1880.  The  following  year  he  spent  in  the 
hospitals  in  New  York  city.  In  1881  he  returned  to  Cleveland, 
and  for  three  years  was  associated  with  Dr.  D.  B.  Smith.  For 
about  two  years  he  was  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Ear  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University, 

Early  last  winter  he  fell  a  victim  to  "la  grippe"  and  never 
fully  recovered  from  that  attack.  Last  August  he  sailed  for 
Europe  and  located  at  Dovas  Platz  in  Switzerland,  with  the  hopes 
of  regaining  his  health. 

In  manner.  Dr.  Nodine  was  most  afTable,  and  of  fine  personal 
appearance.  He  was  of  a  genial,  social,  sunny  disposition  and 
always  mingled  with  the  very  best  society. 
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ANTIPYRIN  IN  WHOOPING  COUGH. 

"  Antipyrin  is  said  to  be  almost  a  specific  in  whooping 
cough  ;  if  so.  it  will  replace  sulphurous  acid  fumigation, which 
may  also  be  said  to  be  specific,  but  troublesome  of  application." 
— MedicaiSuminary.quot^Ahy  the  Journal  of  Materia  Medica. 

One  could  gather  from  a  month's  exchanges  a  dozen  such 
paragraphs  which  continue  to  drift  around,  clipped,  copied 
and  circulated,  sometimes  long  after  their  enthusiastic  origina- 
tors have  changed  their  minds  and  gone  off  after  some  other 
new  wonder  in  therapeutics.  We  are  pleased  to  note  in  that 
best  of  year-books,  '  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sci- 
ences,' a  statement  which  better  accords  with  our  own  experi- 
ence. It  is  found  in  the  article  on  "  Pertussis,"  by  ).  Lewis 
Smith  and  Frederick  M.  Warner,  and  we  recommend  it  for  the 
perusal  of  paragraphers  as  well  as  practitioners.  "  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  year  in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough.  Then  anti- 
pyrin was  heralded  as  almost  a  specific  ;  later  experimentation 
over  a  wider  field  has  proved  its  inefBcacy,  and  antiseptic  fhha- 
lations,  and  a  return  to  _the  old  belladonna  treatment  are  now 
advocated." 

Dr.  Edward  Prebbles,  who  has  been  associated  with  Dr.  L. 
Duncan  Buckley  of  New  York,  for.  a  number  of  years,  has  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  disease  of  the  skin  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment in  the  Wooster  University,  and  expects  to  make  his 
home  in  this  city. 


AMONG    OUR    EXCHANGES. 


An  interesting  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  A.  Grimm  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, '  which  is  suggestive  as  throwing  light  upon  a  possi- 
ble aetiology  of  certain  obscure  cases  of  mastufiation  in  clUld- 
hood.  A  female  child  not  quite  eleven  months  old,  had  been 
for  three  months  addicted  to  masturbation,  the  attacks  occurring 
■t.iuicel-Ctinic,  Sept.  13,  '9O' 
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from  five  to  ten  times  a  day,  but  never  during  steep.  Pin 
worms  were  excluded,  and  as  there  were  no  local  symptoms 
calling  attention  to  the  rectum  or  bowels,  the  case  was  consid- 
ered due  to  vafjinal  hyperaesthesia,  and  treated  with  bromides 
internally,  and  a  cocaine  salve  locally,  with  but  slight  improve- 
ment. While  examining  the  genitalia  an  induration  was  no- 
ticed about  the  anal  region,  and  on  forcibly  opening  the  anus 
several  linear  fissures  were  discovered  just  within  the  sphincter. 
The  sphincterwas  divided,  and  an  iodoform  tampon  introduced 
into  the  rectum  daily.  The  ulcers  healed  in  two  weeks,  and 
masturbation  was  no  longer  indulged  in.  Soon  after,  the  child 
contracted  chicken  pox.  The  eruption  was  abundant,  involving 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  as  well  as  the 
skin.  As  the  disease  subsided  the  patient  resumed  the  practice 
of  masturbation.  Examination  of  the  anus  showed  a  new 
crop  of  fissures.  The  sphincter  was  again  divided ;  the  same 
after-treatment  adopted,  and,  with  the  healing  of  the  ulcers 
masturbation  ceased  as  before. 

A'wholly  new  method  of  delivering  the  ftetal  head  is  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Benjamin  T.  Shimwell,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Philadelphia  Co,  Medical  Society,*  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prevent  ruptures  of  the  pelvic  floor  with  the  untoward  con- 
sequences resulting  therefrom.  When  labor  has  reached  the 
stage  where  the  descending  head  impinges  on  the  perineum 
and  begins  to  protrude  through  the  vulva,  the  patient  is  placed 
across  the  bed  on  her  back  with  her  knees  well  drawn  up,  and 
is  directed  to  breathe  with  her  mouth  open  in  order  to  prevent 
bearing  down.  The  operator  then  forces  the  fcetal  head  into 
extreme  flexion  by  grasping  the  presenting  occiput  with  the 
hand;  then  he  rotates  the  head  till  its  cervico-frontal  diameter 
lies  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  neck  of  the 
fcetus  lying  on  the  left  labia,  and  the  forehead  engaging  the  tis- 
sues of  the  right  labia.  Having  got  the  head  into  this  position 
the  operator  performs  extension,  the  soft  tissues  of  the  labi- 
push  aside,  and  delivery  follows,  without  the  forehead,  nose  and 
chin  plowing  through  the  pelvic  floor.  It  is  a  method  which 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  and,  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that 
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it  can  be  advantageously  used  in  certain  cases ;  but  it  should 
be  always  borne  in  mind  atso,  that  the  after-comhig  shouldeir 
is  responsible  (or  the  rupture  of  the  perineum  almost,  if  not 
fully  as  much  as  the  head  ;  that  in  cases  where  the  head  has 
only  made  a  slight  tear,  the  shoulder,  owing  to  its  shape  and  the 
force  with  which  it  is  usually  expelled,  may  plow  through  to 
the  sphincter  or  even  into  the  rectum.  This  latter  factor,  it 
would  seem,  is  too  much  overlooked ' by  those  who  are  study- 
ing methods  of  preventing  ruptures  of  the  perineum. 

The  incandescent  light  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession a  convenient  method  of  securing  the  anodyne  effects  of 
radiant  heat  by  applying  it  to  limited  areas.  Dr.  Stein  of 
Moscow,  Russia,  has  devised  a  funnel-shaped  reflector"  fur- 
nished with  a  suitable  handle  and  with  a  small  incandescent 
'ight  (three  or  four  volts)  fixed  in  the  apex.  The  reflector  is 
applied  directly  to  the  painful  area  lor  a  period  varying  from 
ten  seconds  to  five  minutes,  or  even  longer,  until  the  patient 
begins  to  complain  of  the  intense  heat.  Inter-costal  neuralgias, 
lumbagos,  rheumatic  pains,  etc.,  were  very  much  relieved  or 
permanently  cured  by  a  few  sittings.  The  inventor,  it  is  true, 
attributes  the  anodyne  effect  to  the  electricity,  but  as  the  cur- 
rent is  confined  to  the  lamp,  and  the  anodyne  effects  of  radiant 
heat  are  only  too  well  known,  the  good  result  is  more  probably 
due  to  the  latter.  In  certain  neuralgias  of  the  cardiac  or 
ovarian  types  where  opium  is  not  well  borne.  Dr.  Zina 
Pitcher  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  found  the  fluid  extract  of 
piscidia  erythrina,  more  commonly  known  as  Jamaica  dog- 
wood, of  peculiar  efficacy  ;  thus  confirming  the  observations  of 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
profession  to  the  drug  in  1844.  As  to  its  anodyne  properties. 
Dr.  Pitcher  also  finds  it  valuable  in  certain  cases  of  bowel 
trouble  characterized  by  pain,  nervousness  and  the  retention  of 
indigestible  matters.  Likewise  in  cystitis  it  seems  to  control  the 
tension  and  the  severe  burning  pain  very  promptly.  Unlike 
opium,  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels.  The  dose  is  from 
five  to  ten  drops  of  the  fluid  extract,  repeated  about  every  three 
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hours.  Symptoms  of  over-dose  are  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin, 
inability  to  swallow,  and  a  bluish  tinge  of  the  face,  lips  and 
finger-tips.  A  dose  of  eight  drops  repeated  in  three  hours 
produced  such  symptoms  in  one  case.  The  late  Dr.  A.  C. 
Miller  of  this  city,  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  drug  in  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  those  mentioned  above,  and  with  happy  effect. 
Dr.  Wm.  Murrell  of  Westminster  Hospital,  London,  Eng- 
land, has  been  for  sometime  using  picrotoxin*  in  doses  of  ^^  of 
a  grain  as  a  remedy  for  the  mght  sweats  of  pklhisis.  He  finds 
it  more  satisfactory  than  any  other  remedy  he  has  yet  used. 
It  stops  the  sweating  as  effectually  as  does  atropine,  without 
causing  dryness  of  the  mouth  or  uncomfortable  dryness  of  the 
skin.  It  is  moreover  a  stimulant  to  the  respiratory  center. 
Usually  a  single  dose  is  given  at  bedtime,  though  in  severe 
cases  it  is  best  to  repeat  the  dose  after  an  interval  of  three 
hours.  As  a  rule  there  is  but  little  improvement  the  first  night, 
on  the  second  the  perspiration  is  markedly  less,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  night  it  practically  ceases.  The  sweating  usually 
returns  in  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  when  the  drug  has  to 
be  used  again  for  a  few  days.  Dr.  Murrell's  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  an  experience  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  the  drug 
was  used.  He  attributes  its  anhidrotic  action  to  its  stimulant 
effect  on  the  respiratory  center. 

In  an  article  on  the  therapeutic  uses  of  sulpho-carbolate  of 
zinc.  Dr.  Wm.  Blair  Stewart'  very  strongly  advocates  its 
use  as  an  intestinal  antiseptic  in  typhoid  fever,  giving  as  his 
proof  of  its  efficacy  the  experience  of  several  other  observers  as 
well  as  his  own.  By  giving  three  grains  every  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  little  water  diarrhcea  was  checked,  stools  lost  their 
odor  and  became  normal,  tympanites  was  relieved,  the  stomach 
became  quiet,  and  the  temperature  fell  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  degrees,  and  delirium  and  stupor  subsided.  He  recom- 
mends to  begin  early  in  the  disease  with  the  remedy,  and  to 
use  it  persistently  in  doses  sufHcient  to  render  the  alimentary 
tract  as  nearly  antiseptic  as  possible.  He  prefers  to  use  the 
drug  combined  with  bismuth  and  pepsin,  as  lie  finds  the   com- 
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bination  of  the  three  a  much  more  active  and  reliable  prescrip- 
tion than  either  of  the  ingredients  used  singly,  or  two  together. 
The  usual  dose  of  the  sulpho-carbolate  is  from  one-half  to  two 
grains.  That  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  the  use  of 
cocaine  in  genitourinary  surgery,  is  very  strongly  put  by  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Bissell  of  New  York  city.*  He  had  noticed  that  in 
^bout  one-quarter  of  the  cases  where  he  operated  with  the  Otis 
urethrotome  under  cocaine  anaesthesia,  one  or  more  pieces  of 
mucous  membrane  were  found  caught  in  the  instrument  on  its 
withdrawal.  In  some  cases  the  pieces  were  of  considerable 
size,  while  under  ether  anaesthesia  this  accident  did  not  occur. 
Examination  through  the  endoscope,  of  healthy  urethrae  anaes- 
thetized with  cocaine,  showed  that  the  mucous  membrane  was 
blue  and  congested  and  pouted  into  the  opening  of  the  tube.  It 
was  this  pouting  of  the  membrane  between  the  bars  of  the  ure- 
throtome that  caused  it  to  be  caught  and  torn  off  when  the  in- 
strument was  closed  to  the  degree  necessary  to  permit 
its  withdrawal.  This  condition  was  worse  in  pathologi- 
cal urethrae  than  in  normal  ones.  This  tearing  off  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  future  results,  in  the  form 
of  stricture  or  permanent  contraction  of  the  penis.  He  also 
finds  that  bleeding  during  the  first  night  is  more  likely  to  occur 
after  cocaine  anaesthesia  than  after  ether  or  chloroform ;  and, 
while  this  may  not  be  of  much  importance  where  the  patient  is 
in  a  hospital  with  competent  attendants  in  charge,  it  may  be- 
come a  very  serious  matter  when  the  care  of  a  patient  must  per- 
force be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  friend. 

A  case  of  acute  tonsillitis  in  a  patient  who  was  subjected  to 
such  attacks,  and  which  was  promptly  aborted  by  the  use  of 
Norwood's  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  is  reported  by  Dr. 
W,  Washburn  of  New  York  city.'  During  the  day  the 
patient  was  given  five  drops  of  the  tincture  at  intervals  of  three 
hours,  till  three  doses  were  taken,  and  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  were  given  at  bed  time.  By  morning  there  was  no  sore- 
ness of  the  tonsils  remaining,  but  the  patient  had  taken  two 
more  doses  of  the  veratrum  before  the  doctor  saw  her.     The 
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pulse  being  weak  and  the  patient  complaining  of  faintness,  she 
was  ordered  to  keep  her  bed  during  the  day  and  given 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphine  every  three  hours  with  a 
little  stimulant.  The  faintness  soon  disappeared,  and  the 
tonsillitis  caused   no  further  trouble. 

Vesication  over  the  vagus  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Harkin*  as  the  most  efficacious  of  all  remedial  measures  in 
cholera,  which  he  holds,  as  did  Dr.  Henry  MacCorhac  as  long 
ago  as  1834,  to  be  a  neurosis,  a  disease  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  The  treatment  was  tested  by  himself  and 
others  in  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Malta  in  1877,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  that  "  its  effect  is  instantaneous  ;  the  purging  and  the 
vomiting  and  the  cramps  cease ;  the  patient  generally  falls 
asleep  and  awakes  cured.  The  testimony  of  others,  while 
admitting  what  is  of  course  true  of  any  treatment,  that  there 
are  cases  wherein  it  fails,  is  to  the  effect  that  "  in  many  cases  it 
acted  like  magic,"  While  we  are,  owing  to  the  improvements 
in  general  sanitation,  less  and  less  likely  to  have  an  epidemic  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  it  is  an  expedient  which  may  prove  of  value 
in  those  severe  cases  of  cholera  morbu.'i  which  we  sometimes 
meet,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  it  in  mind. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  I  jppincoti  k  Co., 

In  presenting  the  revised  seventh  edition  of  his  excellent 
treaties  on 'Medical  Diagnosis,'  Dr.  Da  Costa  has  conferred  upon 
the  profession,  and  more  especially  upon  students,  a  lasting 
benefit.  The  work  contains  much  not  found  in  former  editions, 
and  while  sufficient  in  detail  to  call  attention  to  the  careful  dis- 
criminations necessary  in  determining  di  ease,  and  the  varied 
complications  involving  many  cases,  it  is  not  so  elaborate 
as  to  confuse  the  student  or  be  useless  to  the  practitioner.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  book.  It  belongs  among  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
•Dublin  Joum.  Med.  Sdences,  March,  '90- 
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our  professional  literature,  and  should  be  in  every  physician's 
library  and  on  every  student's  desk. 

The  volume  issues  from  the  house  of  J,  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
London  and  Philadelphia,  and  adds  much  to  their  enviable 
reputation  as  publishers  of  the  best  medical  works. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  effort  of  Doctor  Da  Costa, 
as  well  as  the  house  from  which  it  issues,  and  we  are  sure  it  is 
none  the  less  a  service  to  the  medical  profession. 

PAMPHLETS. 
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I.  The  Climiiic  Cause  of  Consumpiion.  wiih  lablesanddiagrams,  by  Henry  B.  Kaker,. 
M.  D..  Lansing.  Mich. 

I.  Report  on  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  William  &.  Canfteld,  M.  D.,  Baltimare,  Md. 

3.  Early  Deteclioo  ol  Consumption,  by  the  same  author. 

4.  Scientific  Collective  Investigation  of  Disease,  by  Henry  M.  Baker,  M,  D.,  Lansing. 

5.  The  Use  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  by  JohnAulde,  M.  D..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  Typhoid  Pever.  by  V.  W.  Gayle.  M.  D.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  late  physician  to  Har- 
lem Asrlum,  late  surgeoti  to  Novaisa,  Island.  W.  L 

7.  On  the  Clinica]  Use  and  Physiological  Action  of  BromoCtffiene.  by  |ohn  W.  Fahr, 
M.  D. 

B.     Alcoholic  Hallucination,  by  Frederick  W.  Mann.  M.  D..  Detroit.  Mich. 

9.  Malaria  and  the  Causation  of  Periodic  Fever,  by  Henry  B,  Baker.  M.  D..  Lansing, 

10.  Remarks  on  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  Tissue,  by  G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.  D. , 
Chicago.  III. 

II.  Coca  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby.  New  York. 
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ve  Investigation,  by  |ohnAulde.  M.. 

H-  Constitutional  Treatment  of  Caries  and  Nee 
Delroil.  Mich.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hlslolug 
cine,  member  of  the  Michigan  Medical  Society,  American  Mcaicai  AS^<ORiaiion.  etc. 

15-     Tlie  New  Trutmeni  of  Peritonitis  by  Emory  Uuphear,  M.  D.,  KansaaCily,  Mo. 

t6.  The  Four  Commencements  ;  Valedictory  address  lo  the  graduates,  delivered  at 
Ibe  close  of  the  fifiy-third  sesNon  of  the  Medical  Di^rlmeat  of  the  Universltv  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky,  July  aS,  1890,  byj.  M.  Bodner,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of  Anatomv  and 'Dean  of  the 
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NOTES   AND  COMMENTS. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hiram  C.  Haydn  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
"Western  Reserve  University,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by 
Professor  Thwing,  late  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dt.  /.  B.  Walker.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  doctor  on  the 
street  again,  having  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Prjtritus  Vulvae  has  been  successfully  treated,  according  to  Dr. 
Anna  C.  Hardy  {The  Clinique),  by  application  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  applied  in  full  strength. 

Index  to  Vol.  V.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  enclosed 
the  index  of  Vol.  V.  in  this  number.  It  has  been  inserted  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  readily  detached  when  necessary 
for  binding  the  volume. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Rogets,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children,  of 
Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University,  was  married  on 
October  23,  to  Miss  Nell  S.  Corbein  of  East  Aurora, 
New  York. 

Clcieland  Medical  College. — We  are  pleased  to  note  that 
the  announcement  of  the  new  medical  college,  recently  founded 
in  this  city  by  the  outgoing  faction  of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital 
■College,  has  discarded  all  sectarian  designations.  We  regret, 
however,  that  they  have  selected  this  name,  as  the  graduates 
of  this  new  institution  will  be  confounded  with  the  graduates 
of  the  old  Cleveland  Medical  College,  which  did  a  noble  work 
rfor  medical  education  in  this  city  for  so  many  years. 

Saving  the  cutting  edge  of  sterilized  instruments  by  boiling  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  brought  to  notice  again  by  a 
letter  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Miller  to  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 
He  alljdes  to  the  practice  at  Professor  Von  Bergmann's  clinic, 
as  follows:  "To  render  instruments  perfectly  aseptic,  and  to 
preserve  the  cutting  edges  from  oxidation,  they  are  boiled  for 
five  minutes  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
They  can  remain  in  this  solution  indefinitely  without  rusting  or 
<lulling  the  cutting  edge.  When  required  for  operation  they  are 
taken  out,  dried  with  a  sterilized  piece  of  gauze,  and  handed  to 
the  operator.  Whenever  in  course  of  the  operation,  they  come 
in   contact  with  anything  not  aseptic,  all  that  is  required  to  re- 
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sterilize  them  is  to  dip  them  for  a  few  seconds  into  the  boiling 
solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate." 

Is  it  the  carbonate  or  the  bicarbonate  ?  We  remember  seeing 
a  statement  that  instruments  once  boiled  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassium  would  never  rust  afterward.  Who  of  our 
readers  has  had  any  experience  with  this?  And  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  repeated  boilinf^s  for  disinfection,  upon  the 
temper  of  steel  instruments  ?  ; 

An  imfifoved hypodermic  syrittgi- "k  described  by  Dr.  Jno.  J. 
Thomas  (Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter).  It  is  made  by  attaching  the 
rubber  bulb  of  an  ordinary  dropping  tube  to  the  screw  end  of 
an  ordinary  hypodermic  needle.  The  water  can  be  measured, 
first  by  compressing  the  bulb  and  allowing  it  to  fill,  then 
ejecting  into  a  spoon  and  dissolving  the  tablet.  The  solution 
is  then  drawn  into  the  bulb  again,  the  needle  inserted  and  the 
injection  delivered  by  compressing  the  bulb.  As  is  readily 
seen,  there  is  no  glass  to  break-,  no  plunger  to  dry  up.  no 
washer  to  get  lost,  and  the  apparatus  only  costs  fifty-five  cents, 
instead  of  several  dollars.  Perhaps  that  is  why  some  instru- 
ment maker  has  not  already  put  it  on  the  market.  It  certainly 
works  as  well  as  the  kind  now  commonly  in  use. 

Tke  favorite  prescription  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  for 
psoriasis  {Archives  of  Surgery)  is  : 

R  Acid  chrysophanic,  -         -  gr.  x. 

Liquor  carbonis  detergt.,  -       m.  x. 

Hydrargrium  Ammon.  chlorid.,      -     gr.  x. 
Adeps  benzoat,  -  I  i. 

Ft.  Unguentum. 

At  night  the  patient  should  wash  the  diseased  surfaces  free 
from  all  scales ;  then  standing  before  a  fire,  rub  on  the  ointment, 
devoting,  if  po.ssible,  half  an  hour  to  the  operation.  This  pro- 
portion of  chrysophanic  acid  is  not  irritating,  and  stains  the  ■ 
linen  but  slightly.  With  some  cases  seen  a  weaker  ointment 
is  entirely  efficient.  Internally,  Mr.  Hutchinson  prescribes 
arsenic,  though  he  is  not  convinced  that  it  is  an  important 
adjunct. 

Moribund  Delivery. — Dr.H.C.Hirst,  {Medical  News)  describes 
the  case  of  a  dying  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  gestation  in  which 
he  advised  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  to  dilate  the  cer- 
vical canal  with  his  fingers,  insert  his  hand  and  turn,  followed 
by  immediate  extraction,  surmising,  as  it  proved,  that  the  tis- 
sues of  the  dying  woman  could  ofifer  no  resistance  to  these  ma- 
ncEuvres.  The  child  was  born  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Where 
this  procedure  is  at  all    possible,  he  believes  it  should  be  pre- 
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ferred  to  post-mortem  Cjcsareaii  section,  liy  waiting  for  the 
mother's  death  one  may  lose  the  infant  as  well;  the  post-mortem 
section  is  a  disfiguring  and  bloody  operation,  which  would  hor- 
rify the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  for  which  their  consent  could 
not  always  be  obtained,  and  finally  the  alarming  suspicion  is 
entertained  by  the  bystanders,  if  not  by  the  physician,  that  the 
woman  might  not  have  been  dead,  but  was  killed  by  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  version  and  extraction  are  as  quickly 
done  as  section. The  child  is  rescued  while  it  is  still  in  good  condi- 
tion; there  is  nothing  repulsive  about  the  operation  to  the  by- 
standers, and  death  is  not   hastened  by  it. — Medical   Standard. 

A  $200,000  Ltbel  Suit. — Suit  has  been  entered  by  William 
Radam,  manufacturer  of  Radam's  Microbe  Killer,  against  the 
Druggist' s  Circular,  of  New  York,  for  1200,000  damafjes,  the 
largest  amount  so  far  as  heard  from,  that  was  ever  asked  for  in 
a  libel  suit  of  this  kind. 

The  pleadings  show  that  the  action  is  brought  to  recover  dam- 
ages claimed  to  have  been  done  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  by 
an  article  published  in  the  Druggists  Ciratlar  for  September, 
1889.  This  article  gave  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  Microbe 
Killer  made  by  Dr.  R.  G.  Eccles,  a  prominent  chemist  of 
Brooklyn,  who  stated  that  an  identical  preparation  could  be 
made  by  the  following  formula  : 

Oil  of  vitrol  (impure),  4  drams. 

Muriatic  acid  (impure),  -       i  dram. 

Red  wine,  about        -  -  1  ounce. 

Well  or  spring  water,  -         -     1  gallon. 

This  mixture,  it  was  alleged,  could  be  made  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  five  cents  per  gallon  for  which  Radam  charged  three  dollars. 

It  was  lurther  alleged  that,  while  when  properly  used,  siil- 
phuric  acid,  the  principal  constituent  of  the  Microbe  Killer,  was 
a  valuable  medicine,  ic  was,  when  taken  without  due  caution  or 
advice,  a  stow  but  certain  cumulative  poison  ;  and  the  theories 
advanced  by  Radam  as  to  the  causes  of  diseases  and  the  proper 
method  of  treatment,  were  alleged  to  be  totally  erroneous. 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingcrsolt,  the  famous  lecturer,  is  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Druggist's  Circular,  which  is  published  at  '72  WiUiam 
street.  New  York,  expresses  a  desire  to  hear  of  any  case  in 
which  unfavorable  results  have  followed  the  administration  of 
the  Microbe  Killer,  or  of  any  other  fact  that  would  be  interest- 
ing under  the  circumstances.  They  claim  to  have  published 
this  analysis  without  malice,  and  with  the  sole  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  the  loss  of  their  health  and  money  by 
the  use  of  a  dangerous  nostrum. 
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Why  doctors  should  dispense  their  own  medicines  is  a  subject  we 
have  discussed  from  time  to  time,  and  long  since  proved  the 
advantage  of  the  plan.  We  are  pleased  to  subjoin  a  portion 
of  an  article  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Ingraham  to  "The  Dixie  Doc- 
tor, "  in  which  he  presents  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  practice 
should  become  more  general  among  physicians  :  "In  the  first 
place,  a  doctor  to  dispense  his  own  drugs  should  possess  a  suf> 
ficient  amount  of  skill  and  learning  regarding  their  manipula- 
tion and  manufiLCture,  and  this  would  stimulate  him  with  a 
proper  appreciation  and  method  of  inquiry  as  to  their  general 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  their  affinities,  reactions, 
solubilities,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  of  great  importance  from  a 
physioiogjcal  standpoint  as  well.  Doctors  who  furnish  medi- 
cines, almost,  as  an  invariable  rule,  inspire  their  patients  with 
greater  confidence  as  to  their  skill  and  ability ;  besides,  you  will 
find  some  people  who  do  not  want  to  risk  any  one  else  in  put- 
ting up  their  medicines.  You  run  a  risk  of  having  something 
else  substituted.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  pharmacists,  as  a 
class,  but  there  are  some  who  would  do  this.and  you  do  not  al- 
ways know  who  will  fill  your  prescription.  Nearly  every  State 
has  a  law  regulating  the  sale  and  dispensing  of  medicines,  but 
it  is  openly  and  hopelessly  ignored,  and  anybody  'dishes  out' 
medicine  who  feels  so  disposed.  If  your  patient  takes  a  pre- 
scription to  a  drug  store,  the  bottle  is  more  than  apt  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  patent  medicine  circular,  recommending  some 
humbug  for  the  same  thing  for  which  your  prescription  was  in- 
tended. Another  thing  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  a  handsome 
little  profit  to  be  made  on  the  drugs  thus  furnished.  Of  course, 
in  some  cases  you  might  not  want  to  furnish  the  medicine  at  all, 
and  it  would  also  be  bad  policy  to  supply  all  the  'devil's  poor' 
who  would  thus  annoy  you,  but  if  you  select  your  own  cases  it 
will  always  pay  profitably.  No  doubt  that  a  large  share  of 
the  homceopathist's  success^is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  furnishes 
his  own  medicines.  You  should  also  remember  that  it  does 
not  pay  a  physician  to  teach  his  patients  medicine.  He  re- 
ceives no  thanks  or  money  for  his  learning  and  trouble ;  take  a 
practical  case  by  way  of  illustration  :  Suppose  you  have  a  pa- 
tient who  has  a  cough  and  you  write  a  prescription  for  some- 
thing that  you  have  found  to  be  very  excellent,  and  it  cures 
him ;  do  you  think  he  will  come  to  you  again  if  he  has  another 
attack  ?  If  so,  you  are  mistaken— he  has  your  remedy,  and 
more  than  this,  he'll  give  it  to  all  his  neighbors,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  the  druggist  has  it  and  dispenses  it  for  his  own 
whenever  an  opportunity  affords.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
continue  further  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  hoped 
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by  one  who  has  watched  the  workings  of  this  method  very 
closely,  that  these  few  practical  hints  may  take  root  and  grow 
and  benefit  that  much  abused  and  imposed-upon  class — the 
physicians — who  have  to  do  so  much  for  so  little." 

Immigrant  Demtatoses  receives  tlie  attention  of  Professor 
James  C.  White  in  a  recent  exchange  {Journal  Cutaneous  and 
Venereal  Diseases,  October.  1890).  He  considers  the  direct 
effects  of  the  voyage,  new  impressions  of  agencies  operating 
upon  the  skin  alter  arrival,  to  which  they  have  never  been 
exposed  at  home.  Imported  affections — as  scabies,  Tinea 
,  Favosa,  Lupus,  Leprosy,  Melanosis  Lenticulosis  Progressiva, 
and  Prurigo.  He  holds  that  unless  some  more  stringent  laws 
are  made  to  keep  out  of  our  country  the  pauper  and  dirty 
populations  of  Europe,  the  direct  importation  ol  the  diseases 
we  have  been  considering,  and  those  which  may  arise  as  well, 
from  the  Blthy  habits  they  bring  with  them  and  transmit  to 
their  children,  must  follow  with  increasing  magnitude.  He 
concludes  that  the  government  should  be  memorialized  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  execution  of  the  following 
measures : 

1.  To  cleanse  all  immigrants  of  animal  parasites  on  landing, 
by  treatment  of  person  and  clothing. 

2.  To  retain  in  quarantine  all  immigrants  with  other  con- 
tagious diseases,  including  venereal  affections,  a  sufficient  time 
for  treatment- 

3.  To  return  to  their  homes  all  persons  affected  with  such 
contagious  diseases  as  it  is  impractical  to  treat  in  such  way,  as 
leprosy,  tuberculosis  and  advanced  syphilis. 

4.  To  provide  efficient  medical  inspection  at  foreign  ports 
of  immigration,  with  the  power  of  arresting  importation  of 
dangerous  diseases  to  this  country. 

Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie  concludes  an  article  in  the  New  Review 
on  smoking,  with  a  little  practical  advice.  A  person  should 
never  smoke,  he  says,  except  after  a  substantial  meal,  and  if 
he  is  a  singer  or  speaker  only  after,  and  not  before  using  his 
voice.  Let  him  smoke  a  mild  cigar  or  a  long  stemmed  pipe 
charged  with  some  cool  smoking  tobacco.  If  he  will  smoke 
a  cigarette,  let  it  be  smoked  through  a  mouthpiece  which  is 
kept  clean  with  the  ultra-Mohammedan  strictness.  Let  him 
refrain  from  smoking  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette  to  the  bitter,  and 
it  may  be  added,  rank  and  oily  end.  Let  the  singer  who  wishes 
to  keep  in  the  perfect  way  refrain  from  inhaling  the  smoke,  and 
let  him  take  it  as  an  axiom,  that  the  man  in  whom  tobacco 
increases  the  flow  of  saliva  to  any  marked  degree  is  not  intended 
by  nature  to  smoke  if  he  is  strictly  moderate   in  indulgence. 
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THE    ANATOMIE    OF    THE     BODIE    OF    MAN,   BY 
THOMAS  VICARY. 

BY  H.  E.     HANDEBSON,    M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

Those  physicians  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  early 
English  medicine  will  appreciate  the  philological  zeal  and  the 
industry  which  enabled  the  early  English  Text  Society  to  re- 
publish in  1888  the  "Breefe  Treatise  of  the  Anatomie  of  Man's 
Body"  of  Thomas  Vicary,  the  most  eminent  surgeon  of  Tudor 
times  in  London,  and  probably'  the  earliest  English  writer  on 
the  subject  of  anatomy. 

Vicary  was  born  some  time  between  1490  and  1500,  and  is  first 
noticed  as  *  'a  meane  practiser  (possessor  ol  a  moderate  practice) 
at  Maidstone,"  in  Kent.  As  early,  however,  as  1525,  he  had 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Junior  of  the  three  Wardens  of  the 
barbers'  guild  of  London,  and  tn  1528  we  find  him  Upper  or 
First  Warden  of  that  guild,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  of  King 
Henry  VIII. ,  with  a  salary  of  ;f  20  per  annum.  Two  years  later 

1  William  Horman  of  Salisbury  (died  1535)  is  said  by  Mangetus,  Douglas 
and  other  authorities  to  have  written  two  books  on  liuman  anatomy,  but  when, 
and  in  what  language,  this  work  was  published,  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
no  information, 
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he  was  elected  Master  of  the  barbers'  guild,  and  the  reversioi* 
of  the  position  of  Sergeant  of  the  Surgeons  and  Chief  Surgeon 
of  the  King  (on  the  decease,  discharge,  etc. ,  of  Marcellus  de  la 
More,  the  then  incumbent)  was  given  him  by  king  Henry.  The 
latter  position,  with  its  salary  of  £26  13s  4d,  fell  to  him  in  1535 
or  1536,  and  continued  in  his  possession  under  Henry  VHI., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  until  his  death  in  1561  or 
1562.  It  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  Vicary  that  the 
barbers  of  London  (incorporated  by  Edward  III.  in  1462)  and 
the  surgeons  (not  yet  incorporated)  were  united  in  1540  into  a 
single  company  or  guild,  known  as  the  "Maisters  or  governors 
of  the  mistery  and  commynaltie  of  Barbours  and  Surgeons  of 
London,"  an  association  maintained,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  for  more  than  two  centuries  (until  174S).  Of  this  new 
company  Vicary  was  elected  in  1541  the  first  Master,  and  the 
same  office  was  held  by  him  no  less  than  five  times,  the  last 
time  in  1557.  On  the  organization  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital in  1 548  Vicary  was  chosen  one  of  its  Governors,  and 
soon  after  became  Resident  Governor  and  practically  its  first 
Surgeon- in-Chief.  His  treatise  on  anatomy  was  first  published 
in  1548,  and  soon  became  the  standard  authority  upon  this 
subject  in  England.  Indeed,  so  great  was  its  popularity,  that 
in  1577  itwas  republished  by  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
William  Clowes,  William  Beton,  Richard  Story  and  Edward 
Bayly,  and  it  is  from  this  edition  (the  earliest  now  extant)  that 
the  reprint  of  1888  has  been  made. 

The  work  itself  is  designed  rather  as  3  handbook  of  surgical 
anatomy  than  as  a  complete  treatise  on  anatomy,  and  is  intro- 
duced to  the  author's  colleagues  in  the  following  modest  words : 

"  Thomas  Vycarie  to  his  Bielhrcn  practising  Chirurgeiie.  Hereartcr  roUow- 
elh  a  little  treatise  at  the  Anatomic  of  mans  body.  Made  by  Thomas  Vycarie, 
Citizen  and  Chirurgion  or  London,  for  all  suche  young  Brethren  of  his  Felow- 
ship  practising  Chirurgerie.  Not  for  them  that  be  expertly  scene  (instructed) 
ill  the  Anatomic  ;  for  to  them  Galen,  the  Lanterne  of  all  Chirurgioni,  hath  set 
it  f  oorth  in  hisCanons,  to  the  high  glory  of  God,  and  too  the  erudition  and 
knowledge  of  all  those  that  be  expertly  seene  and  learned  in  the  noble  Science 
of  Chirurgerte.  And  because  al  the  noble  Philosophers  wiyting  vppon  Chirur- 
gerie doo  condemnc  a1  suche  persons  as  practise  in  Chirurgerie,  not  knowing  the 
Anatomic,  Therefore  I  banc  drawen  into  cerlaync  Lessons  and  smal  Chapters  a 
parte  of  the  Anatomie,  but  touching  a   part  of  eucry   member   particulerly : 
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Il«<{iiirin£  enery  man  that  thai  reade  this  little  Treatise  to  correct  and  amende- 
it  where  it  *hall  be  neede,  and  hold  me  excused  for  my  bolde  enterprise,  and 
accept  my  good  wyl  towards  the  same." 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  discussing  the  gross 
anatomy  of  the  various  members,  beginning  with  the  head  and 
terminating  with  the  feet.  The  first  chapter,  however,  is  devot- 
ed to  a  definition  of  surgery,  and  to  an  enumeration  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  successful  surgeon.  Among  the 
latter  a  "temperate  complexion,"  a  well-proportioned  body, 
reverence  for  God,  a  steady  hand,  learning,  expertness,  in- 
genuity and  good  manners  are  particularly  emphasized.  He 
should  understand  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  grammar,  logic, 
rhetoric  and  particularly  anatomy.  He  must  be  no  "spous- 
breaker"  (adulterer)  nor  drunkard,  nor  must  he  deceive  patients 
"with  his  vague  promises,  for  to  make  of  a  small  matter  a 
great,  because  he  would  be  counted  the  more  famous."  He 
should  avoid  flattery,  slander,  pride,  covetousness,  etc.,  should 
keep  the  secrets  of  his  patients,  attend  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  "and  of  the  rich  take  liberally  for  bothe."  Manifestly 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  the  profession  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  anticipated  in  the  sixteenth  ! 

Chapter  11  is  devoted  to  the  "Anatomieof  the  simple  mem- 
bers,"— as  we  would  say  to-day  to  general  anatomy. 

"And  if  it  be  asked  you  how  many  simple  members  there  be,  it  is  to  be 
answered,  eleuen,  and  two  that  be  but  superfluities  ot  members ;  and  these  be 
they,  Bones,  Cartylages,  Nerues,  Pannykles  (membranes),  Lygaments,  Cordes, 
Arteirs,  Weinei,  Fatnea,  Fleihe«.nd  Skinner  and  the  superfluities  be  the  heares 
(hair)&  the  nayles." 

The  terms  "nerve"  and  "sinew"  are  still  synonymous,  for 
we  read : 

"The  Sinew  is  aconsimiler  (homogenous)  member,  simple  and  spermalike,' 
meane  between  harde  andsofte,  and  in  complexion  cold  and  drye,and  bets  both 
flexible  and  sensible,  ilrong  and  lough,  hauing  his  beginning  from  the  braine, 
or  from  Mynuca,  whiche  Is  (he  msrow  of  the  backe.  And  from  the  brsyne  com- 
nelh.  vii.  payre  t>(  Nerues  sentatines ;  and  from  Mynnca  commeth.  xxk.  payre 
of  Nerues  motius,  and  one  that  is  by  himself  that  springeth  of  the  last  spondel. 
Al  these  senewB  bane  both  feeling  and  moiling  ;  in  some  more,  and  in  some 

*  "  Sijermatike  "  means  whitish  in  color.  All  the  white  parts  of  the  body 
vere  anciently  supposed  to  be  formed  directly  from  the  semen,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly called  spermatic. 
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lesse,  &c."  ....  •■Furtherniore it  is  to  be  noted  that  from  theforemoit 
Venlrtkle  of  the  brayne  spriogeth  seuen  payre  of  senESIlue  or  feelint;  tenews, 
the  ivhich  be  produced  to  the  Eyes,  the  Eares,  the  Nose,  the  Toungand  to  (he 
Stomack  etc." 

The  "corde"  or  tendon  is  composed  of  nerves  and  ligaments: 
"The  synewes  that  come  from  the  brayne  &  from  Mynuca,  and  go  to   moue 
the  members  is  intermingled  with  the  Lygamentes;  and  when  the  Synewes  and 
Lygamentes  are  intermingled  together,  then  is  made  a  corde." 

The  membranes  of  the  brain  are  fairly  well  described,  and  the 
brain  itself  is  said  to  be  divided  into  cells  or  divisions  by  the 
folds  of  the  pia  mater. 

"The  substauiice  of  thebraine  is  diuided  into  three  partesor  ventrikles,  of 
which  the  foremost  part  is  the  moste  (largest):  the  seconds  or  middlemost  is 
lesse;  the  third  or  hindermost  is  the  least.  And  from  eche  one  to  other  be  issoes 
or  passages  that  are  called  Meaies,  through  whom  passeth  the  spirit  of  life  too 
and  fro." 

The  anterior  ventricle  is  the  seat  of  the  "  fyue  Wittes,  as 
Hearing,  Seeing.  Feeling,  Smelling  and  Tasting,"  as  well  as  of 
"Fantasie"  and  imagination.  The  middle  ventricle  is  the  abode 
of  the  "Cogitatiue  or  estimatiue  vertue,"  while  the  third  ventri- 
cle is  devoted  to  the  "vertue  Memoratiue,"  or  memory.  The 
brain  presides  over  all  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  follows 
in  its  movements  the  changes  of  the  moon,  which  is  proved  "in 
menne  that  be  lunatike  ormadde.  and  also  in  men  that  be  epu- 
lentike  or  hauing  the  falling  sickiiesse,  that  be  most  greened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  neweMoone,  and  in  the  latter  quarter  of 
the  Moone."  The  syes  are  said  to  be  composed  of  seven  tuni- 
cles  or  coats,  viz.:  "Sclirotica,  Secondyna,  Retyna,  Vnia, 
Cornua,  Arania  and  Conjunctiua,"'  and  three  humors,  "  humor 
Vitrus,  humor  Albygynus  and  humor  Crystallinus." 
The  description  of  the  optic  nerves  is  worthy  of  quotation : 
"You  shal  vnderslande  that  there  springeth  of  the  brayny  suhstannce  of  his 
(ormost  Venirikles  two  senewes,  The  one  from  the  right  side,  aod  the  other  from 
the  left,  and  they  be  called  the  first  payre,  for  in  the  Analomie  they  be  the 
first  payre  of  senews  that  appeare  of  al  ^euen.  And  ii  is  shewed  by  Galen  that 
these  senews  be  hollowe  as  a  reede,  for  Iwo  causes:  The  fyrst  is,  thai  the  visi- 
ble  spirit  might  pass  freely  to  the  eyes:  The  second  it,  that  the  form  of  visible 
thinges  mighte  frely  be  presented  lo  the  common  wits.  Nowe  marke  the  goo- 
ing  foorthe  of  these  senewes;  When  these  senewes  goo  out  from  the  substaunce 
of  thefirayiie,  he  commeth  through  the  Piameler,  of  whose  substaunce  he  takelh 
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a  Paonicle  or  ■  Cole ;  and  the  cause  whjt  be  taketh  thai  Pannicle  is  10  keepe 
him  from  novio);  (aDnoyance,  injury):  and  berore  they  enter  into  the  skul  ihey 
meete and  are  vnited  intoone  senewe,  the  length  of  halle  aninche;  and  then 
tbey  depart  agayne  into  two,  and  eche  goeth  into  one  eye,  entering  through  the 
brayne  panne ;  and  these  senews  be  oiled  Nerui  optici." 

Let  US  tum  now  to  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  touchstone 
of  anatomical  and  physiological  progress  for  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  work  of  Vicary  was  written,  as  w^ 
have  said,  in  1 548,  but  republished  by  the  surgeons  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  therefore,  with  their  imprimatur,  in  1577,  The 
great  Harvey  was  born  in  1578,  and  Vicary's  anatomy  thus 
supplies  us  with  an  interesting  view  of  the  position  of  English 
anatomy  just  prior  to  the  birthof  the  great  reformer,  endorsed 
by  the  approval  of  the  surgeons  of  the  chief  hospital  of  London. 
How  sad  a  picture  does  it  present  !  1 

"The  Harte  hath  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Pyneapple;  and  the  brode  ende 
thereof  is  vpwards,  and  the  sharpe  ende  is  downwardes,  depending  a  liitle 
towardes  thcleft  side.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Han  bath  blood  in 
hit  sobstauncc,  whereas  al  other  members  haue  it  but  in  their  Veines  and  Ar- 
teirs :  also  the  Hart  is  bounde  with  ccrtayne  Ligamentes  lo  the  backbone  of  the 
brest,  but  these  Lygamentes  louche  not  the  substaunce  of  the  Hart,  but  in  the 
onerpart  Ihey  spring  (oorlh  of  biro  and  is  fastened  as  is  aforesayde.  Further- 
more, the  Hart  hath  two  Ventrikles  or  concauities,  aod  the  left  is  hyer  then  the 
light ;  aod  the  can»e  of  this  holownesse  is  this,  for  10  keepe  Ihe  bloud  for  his 
nourishing,  and  the  ayre  to  abate  and  temper  thegreat  hcate  that  he  is  in,  the 
which  is  kept  in  his  concauities.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  to  the  right 
Venirikle  of  Ihe  harte  eommeth  ■  veyne  from  the  great  veyne  called  Venakelis 
(lena  chilis,  *ena  cava),  that  receyueth  al  the  substaunce  of  the  blood  from  the 
Ljuer.  And  this  veine  that  Cometh  from  Venakelis  entreth  into  the  hart  at  tlie 
right  Venirikle,  as  I  sayde before;  and  inbim  is  brouglit  a  great  portion  of 
the  thickest  blood  to  nourishc  the  Harl  with  ;  &  the  residue  that  is  left  of  this 
it  made  subtil  through  Ihe  vertue  of  the  hart ;  and  then  this  blood  is  sent  into  a 
concauitie  or  pytte  in  the  myddest  of  the  Kane,  betweene  the  two  Ventrikles, 
and  therein  it  is  made  hote  and  pured  ;  and  then  it  passeth  into  the  left  Ven- 
irikle, and  there  is  ingeudred  in  it  a  spirit  that  is  clearer,  brighter  and  sublil- 
lerlhen  any  corporal  or  bodely  thing  that  is  ingendred  of  the  foure  Elements; 
For  it  is  a  thing  that  is  a  meane  between  the  body  and  the  soule.  Wherefore 
it  is  likened  of  the  Philosophers  to  t>e  more  liker  heauenly  thinget  then  earthly 
thinges.  Alio  it  is  to  be  noted  that  from  the  left  Ventrikle  of  tlie  Hart  spring- 
eth  two  Arteirs  1  the  one  hauing  but  one  cote,  and  therefore  it  is  called  ArCerea 
venilis;  and  this  Arteir  carieth  blood  from  the  Hart  to  the  Lung,  the  which 
blood  is  Taporous,  that  is  tried  and  left  of  the  Harte,  and  is  brought  by  this  Ar- 
tery to  the  Lunges,  to  geue  hym  nutriment :  and  there  receyueth  of  the  Lunges 
ayie  and  bringeth  it  (o  the  hart  to  refresbe  him  wiih The  other 
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Arterye  that  hath  two  cotei  is  called  vena.  ArterialJs,  or  the  Great  Artery  that 
aicendelh  and  disscadeth;  and  of  him  ipringelb  al  the  other  Arteirs  that  spreade 
toeuei7  member  or  the  body,  for  by  him  is  TDiGed  and  quicknetfa  ■!  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  body."  ....  "Also  there  it  in  the  Harte  three  Pelikels,  open- 
ing and  closing  the  gooiog  in  of  the  Harte  blood  and  Bpirite  in  conaenient  time. 
Also  the  Hart  hath  two  little  Eares,  by  whome  commelb  in  and  passeth  ont 
iheayrethai  is  prepared  for  the  Lunges." 

The  theory  of  a  third  ventricle,  situated  within  the  median 
septum  of  the  heart,  and  designed  to  refine  the  blood  of  the 
right  ventricle  during  its  transmission  to  the  left,  is  found  in  the 
anatomy  of  Mondino,  whose  work  (written  in  1316,  but  not 
printed  until  1478)  was  the  accepted  text-book  of  this  period. 
Mondino,  however,  says : 

"That  ventricle  {the  third)  is  not  a  single  cavity,  but  consists  of  severalamall 
cavitiesi  wider  towards  the  rightfide  of  the  heart  than  towards  the  left,  in  order 
that  the  blood  passing  to  the  left  ventricle  from  the  right  (since  spirits  are  to  be 
formed  from  it)  may  be  gradually  refined,  as  its  refinement  is  a  preparation  for 
the  generation  of  spirits." 

His  so-called  third  ventricle,  accordingly,  is  merely  a  fanciful 
misnomer  for  the  porosities  of  the  septum  supposed  by  Galen. 
Berengario  of  Carpi,  a  famous  professor  of  Bologna  from  1502 
to  1527,  who  pubhshed  in  1521  a  commentary  upon  the  work  of 
Mondino  and  boasts  of  having  performed  more  than  one  hun- 
dred human  dissections,  adopted  substantially  the  same  view. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  upon  what  authorities  the  third 
ventricle  of  Vicary  is  based,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for 
omitting  to  notice  the  doubts  of  Vesalius  regarding  the  poros- 
ities of  the  septum,  which  were  not  published,  indeed,  until 
1543,  only  five  years  before  the  appearance  of  Vicary's  work. 
The  same  apology,  however,  can  scarcely  be  made  for  the  sur- 
geons of  St.  Bartholomew's,  who  republished  Vicary's  anatomy 
in  1 577,  and  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the 
great  Vesalius  and  of  his  pupil  Colombo,  whose  treatise  on 
anatomy  appeared  in  1559.  A  striking  contrast  in  this  respect 
is  shown  by  the  great  contemporary  barber- surgeon  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  Ambroise  Pare,  whose  'Anatomic  GSnirale,'  pubhshed 
in  1561,  contains  the  following  passage: 

"Here  a  difRculty  presents  itself  as  to  the  route  by  which  the  btood  pastes 
from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  left.    Galen  thought  that  there  were  holes  in  the 
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•eptum;  kod,  indeed,  we  do  find  the  commencement  of  such  holes,  but  ibejt 
-do  not  pass  entirely  through.  Accordingly,  Col umbut  hasdiscoferedanew  route, 
and  believes  ihnt  the  blood  passes  from  the  right  ventricle  to  the  lungs  by  way 
of  tbe  vena  arterioM,  not  merely  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lungi,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  being  elaborated,  and  is  carried  thence  by  the  atteria  venosa  to  the 
left  ventricle,  the  latter  vessel  thus  serving  to  introduce  into  the  ventricle  not 
-only  air,  but  blood  also.     This  opinion  is  very  probable." 

The  origin  and  function  of  the  "Arterea  venalis"  or  pulmon- 
ary vein  are  correctly  given  by  Vicary,  in  accordance  with  the 
-accepted  view  of  his  day,  but  it  is  difficult  to  |ascribe  his  de- 
scription of  the  "vena  Arterialis"  to  anything  but  pure  igno- 
rance, not  only  of  practical  anatomy,  but  even  of  the  accepted 
anatomical  ideas  of  the  age.  The  "vena  Arterialis,"  vena 
arteriosa,  was  the  name  given  to  what  we  now  call  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which,  of  course,  originates  from  the  right  ven- 
tricle, instead  of  the  left.  Its  function  was  believed  to  be  the 
transmission  of  the  impure  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the 
lungs  fortheir  nutrition.  Vicary  has  confounded  it,  manifestly, 
with  the  aorta,  and  his  sui^ical  successors,  as  late  as  1577,'do 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  error.  The  proper  vena  arteriosa 
is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  entire  description  of  the  heart.  His 
explanation  of  the  function  of  the  auricles  is  also  either  unin- 
telligible or  absurd,  and  not  even  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Mondino  and  Berengario,  both  of  whom  looked  upon 
these  organs  as  safety-valves  or  chambers,  to  provide  against 
overdistention  of  the  ventricles — the  right  withblood,  the  left 
with  spirits. 

In  the  theory  of  generation,  Vicary  holds  that  theembryo  is 
produced  by  the  male  and  female  semina,  just  as  cheese,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  rennet  and  milk.  The  semen  of  the 
male  is  "hotte,  white  &  thicke,"  that  of  the  female,  thin,  cold 
and  feeble,  etc. 

Vicary's  work  is  manifestly,  in  the  main,  a  compilation,  based 
upon  the  writings  of  Galen  and  the  Arabians.  The  authorities 
quoted  are  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Aristotle,  Haly  Abbas,  Avi- 
cenna,  Rhazes,  Bartholomeus  (7),  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  Lan- 
franc,  and  the  influence  of  the  Arabians  is  further  shown  by 
the  employment  of  such  terms  as :  Mynuca  (spinal  cord),  Isinon 
(isthmus  faucium),  Gwideg  (jugular  vein),  Syfac  (peritoneum), 
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Myrac  (the  wallsof  the  abdomen),  Zirbus  (omentum),  Monocu- 
lus  (intestinum  ccecum),  Longaon  ("the  tayle  gutte"  or  rectum) 
etc.,  most  of  which  are  also  found  in  the  anatomy  of  Mondino. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  Vicary  was  entirely 
unacquainted  with  human  anatomy  as  studied  by  practical  dis- 
section. The  Act  of  1540,  which  united  the  barbers  and 
surgeons  into  a  single  guild,  also  authorized  the  corporation  of 
barber-surgeons  to  take  annually  the  bodies  of  four  executed 
felons  "foranathomyes,"  and  arecordof  the  demand  of  Vicary 
and  others  (dated  December  14,  1540)  for  "one  of  the  dedde 
bodyes  of  the  Felons  of  late  condemned,  ....  for  An- 
notamyc"  has  likewise  been  preserved  to  us.  But  Vicary,  like 
Mondino,  saw  with  the  eyes  of  Galen,  and  generally  preferred 
the  evidence  of  "  the  Ancients  "  to  that  of  his  own  senses. 

To  the  student  of  English  medical  history,  his  work  is  of  great 
interest  as  a  mirror  of  the  state  of  anatomy  in  England  about 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  that  science  and  just  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  Harvey,  though  it  is  somewhat  mortify- 
ing to  find  anatomical  knowledge  here  so  far  behind  that  of  Italy 
and  France  at  the  same  period.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  but 
another  verification  of  the  old  maxim,  '  'It  is  always  darkest  just 
before  day." 
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We  understand  a  pessary  to  be  an  instrument  for  intro- 
duction wholly  or  in  part  into  the  vagina,  or  into  both  uterus 
and  vagina,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mechanical  support  to 
the  uterus  in  the  various  forms  of  displacement  to  which  it  is 
subject,  or  for  exciting  action  in  that  organ  in  certain  diseased 
conditions.  In  this  definition  we  do  not  include  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  formerly  called  pessaries.  The  name  is  said 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  neaaw,  to  soften, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Greek 
noun  TTeaao;,  a  smooth,  oval  stone,  used  by  the  ancients  in  one 
*Read  before  the  Cujahoga  Coantj'  Medical  Society. 
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of  their  common  games.  Who  was  its  discoverer,  or  what  its 
definite  origin  was,  remains  a  mystery.  That  some  suffering 
woman,  feeling  the  need  of  artificial  support  for  her  own  dis- 
placed organs,  should  have  been  the  first  to  think  of  it,  would 
seem  quite  natural,  and  that  she  should  have  selected  one  of 
the  smooth  stones  above  mentioned,  which  were  common  in 
every  household,  and  have  introduced  it,  would  be  in  no  sense 
marvelous.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Greeks  at  least  400  years  before  the  year  I, 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  previous  to  the  age 
of  Greek  medicine,  it,  with  the  probe,  speculum  and  other 
uterine  instruments,  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  in  medicine  as  in  other  things,  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
civilization.  To  what  extent  medicine  and  surgery  had  made 
advancement  in  those  early  days  we  have  not  definite  witness  ; 
but  as  history  unfolds  itself,  and  the  scroll  of  the  past  is  made 
legible  to  us,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  possibility, 
nay,  with  the  probability,  that  all  modern  discoveries  are  but 
reproductions  of  former  ages,  and  that  there  is-  really  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  But  if  the  science,  art,  literature,  and 
learning  of  the  Ancients  yielded  before  the  power  of  a  growing 
superstition  until  they  finally  became  lost  in  the  dense  darkness 
of  many  centuries,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  present  age  that  all 
these  have  been  and  are  being  revived  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  that  among  the  recoveries  and  discoveries  of  our  day  the 
means  of  alleviating  human  suffering  are  not  one  whit  behind. 
Many  of  these  means,  however,  are  very  imperfect,  and  it 
behooves  the  medical  profession,  in  particular,  to  "  prove  all 
things  and  hold. fast  that  which  is  good."  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  instrument  that  has  been  the  occasion  of  more  controversy, 
and  about  the  use  of  which  wider  differences  of  opinion  have 
existed,  than  the  pessary.  All  are  agreed  in  the  fact  that  some 
means  of  relief  should  be  found  for  the  suffering  occasioned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  uterine  displacements.  That  medica- 
tion, hygiene  and  the  vis  medicatrix  natura,  are  alone  insuffi- 
cient to  this  end,  is  potent  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject 
any  reasonable  attention.     Nor  can  surgical  means  always  be 
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resorted  to  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  There 
need,  then,  be  no  apology  for  attempting  to  aid  in  doing  by  me- 
chanical means  what  the  profession  has  failed  and  must  con- 
tinue to  fail  to  do  by  any  other.  That  pessaries  properly  ap- 
plied have  often  afTorded  great  temporary,  and  not  infrequently 
permanent  relief;  and  still  further,  that  they  have  in  many 
cases  enabled  the  accomplishment  of  complete  cures,  is  inco 
t^tably  proven.  There  need,  then,  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  using  these  instruments  in  certain  cases. 
The  evils  resultant  from  their  use  have  been  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  oi 
patient,  or  both,  in  selecting  and  adjusting  the  instrument,  oi 
in  neglecting  to  look  after  it  after  it  has  been  inserted.  The 
difHculties  in  the  way  are  indeed  great,  as  attested  by  the  al- 
most endless  variety  of  pessaries  invented,  and  the  utter  useless- 
ness  or  positive  injuriousness  of  most  of  them.  Is  it  not  quit< 
possible  that  more  ignorance  than  genius  has  been  made  ap- 
parent by  the  production  of  many  of  these  instruments? 

The  materials  of  which  they  have  been  made  are  gold,  silver, 
iron  or  steel,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  glass,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  por- 
•celain.hard  and  soft  rubber,  pads  of  hair,  wool,  balls  of  cotton, 
linen,  etc.;  even  the  lemon  has  not  escaped  imprisonmeni 
within  the  vagina. 

The  forms  of  pessaries  have  been  as  various  as  the  materials 
of  which  they  have  been  made. 

The  principles  on  which  they  act  are  few  and  simple,  and 
yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  these  instruments  are  too  fre- 
quently inserted  by  physicians  who  are  ignorant  of  their  modes 
of  action,  or  culpably  negligent  in  regard  to  results.  There  is 
no  need  for  speculation  or  empiricism  here.  Nor  does  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  physician  cease  with  the  simple  discovery 
of  some  uterine  displacement,  and  the  introduction  of  an  indif- 
ferent instrument  in  an  indifferent  manner.  No  one  should 
hazard  his  own  reputation  or  the  health  of  his  patient  by  the 
introduction  of  even  the  simplest  instrument,  unless  he  has 
•diagnosed  clearly  the  kind  and  degree  of  displacement,  ascer- 
tained so  far  as  possible  the  cause,  determined  fully  the  patho- 
logical condition  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  is  in  possession  of 
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■definite  ideas  of  the  action  of  the  pessary  he  proposes  to  use, 
and  the  end  to  be  attained  by  its  use.  No  less  essential  is  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  and  its  organs 
and  tissues,  and  their  normal  relations. 

The  record  of  the  misuse  of  pessaries  and  Us  attendant  evils 
is  a  sufficient  apology  for  directing  attention  to  these  seemingly 
selfevident  points.  I  have  relieved  patients  of  instruments 
which  had  been  worn  for  indefinite  periods  of  from  one  to  four 
years,  and  which  had  been  wholly  neglected  after  their  intro- 
duction. The  retention  of  these  for  such  lengths  of  time  is 
certainly  always  useless  and  generally  harmful,  I  was  once 
consulted  by  a  lady  who  was  suffering  from  a  profuse  and  fetid 
discharge,  and  with  the  painful  and  nervous  symptoms  which 
usually  accompany  uterine  diseases,  and,  making  digital  exam- 
ination, discovered  a  foreign  body,  nearly  globular  and  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina, 
which  proved  to  be,  when  withdrawn,  a  dense  ball  of  cotton. 
How  long  it  had  been  retained  I  could  not  ascertain,  as  the 
lady  herself  was  not  aware  of  its  presence.  Her  physician  evi- 
<iently  had  neglected  his  duty  in  not  informing  her  that  he  had 
inserted  it,  and  had  committed  a  grevious  blunder  in  having 
inserted  it  at  all. 

No  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  secretions  of  the 
iiterus  and  vagina  should  be  used  as  a  pessary.  Sponge  is 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  other  porous  substances, 
but  they  soon  become  sources  of  irritation  and  should  be 
utterly  discarded.  We  except,  of  course,  the  cases  in  which  it 
may  be  admissable  to  use  them  as  vehicles  for  the  conveyance 
of  astringent  or  other  medicinal  applications ;  though  when 
thus  used  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  ten 
or  twelve  hours  without  removal  and  cleansing.  As  pessaries 
have  to  act  against  the  force  of  gravity,  they  should  be  made 
of  the  lightest  material  possible.  Light  material  should  be 
used  also  because  it  produces  the  least  pressure  upon  the 
tissues.  There  are  very  few  substances  which  will  long  resist 
the  destructive  power  of  the  secretions.  Gold,  silver,  and  tin 
are  used.  The  first  two  are  expensive  and  heavy,  and  may  be 
ruled  out     The   third  is   heavy,    but  owing  to  the  ease  with 
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which  it  mav  be  altered  to  any  shape,  it  is  sometimes  used. 
One  physician  informed  me  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  common  ivory  rings  which  may  be  found  at  the  harness 
shops.  Tliese  are  too  heavy,  and-  ivory  also  will  soften  and 
absorb  the  secretions.  Whalebone  and  spring  steel  covered 
with  soft  rubber  are  in  very  common  use,  but  for  some  reason, 
which  I  am  unable  to  explain,  they  have,  in  my  experience. 
invariably  become  sources  of  irritation  when  retained  longer 
than  a  day  or  two,  and  I  have  ceased  to  use  them  except  for 
some  temporarj'  purpose.  The  only  substance  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  when  the  object  is  to  support  the 
uterus,  is  vulcanized  rubber,  and  even  this  will  not  always  resist 
corrosive  action  (as  the  specimen  I  now  show  you  testifies), 
but  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  is  this  material,  and  so 
easily  obtained  and  shaped,  that  the  use  of  any  other  might 
almost  be  considered  mal-practice.  In  choosing  the  fonn  of 
pessary  indicated  for  restoring  the  womb  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion and  keeping  it  there,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  a  few 
important  principles. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  tissues  with  which  the  instrument  will 
come  in  contact,  and  the  effect  upon  them  of  pressure  or  dis- 
tension. It  is  a  well  known  property  of  all  animal  tissue  that 
it  will  not  long  endure  pressure  without  becoming  atrophied; 
that  continuous  pressure  at  any  point  interferes  with  circula- 
tion and  nutrition.  Therefore  a  pessary  must  not  be  used, 
which,  by  its  form  or  weight,  will  produce  pressure. 

2.  Muscular  tissues  lose  their  contractility  by  constant 
stretching  or  distension.  On  this  accounts  pessary  must  not 
be  used  which  will  stretch  or  distend  the  vaginal  walls. 

3.  The  normal  uterus  is  a  freely  movable  oi^n,  and 
mobility  is  essential  to  its  healthful  ness.  Therefore  we  should 
discard  all  that  class  of  instruments  which  would  fix  it  immova- 
bly in  one  position. 

4.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  uterus  does  not  rest 
upon  a  base,  with  the  external  os  in  contact  with  this  base  or 
floor,  but  that  it  is  suspended  in  the  pelvic  cavity  with  its  axis 
of  motion  above  the  uterine  neck,  and  that  the  neck  is  set  into 
a  tube  with  its  lower  extremity  free.     Therefore  we  should  not 
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allow  the  neck  to  rest  upon  a  pessary  which  would  not  only 
close  the  os  and  prevent  free  exit  to  the  discharges,  but  would 
also  tend  to  induce  flexion  at  the  junction  of  the  neck  with  the 
body  of  the  womb,  as  well  as  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
glands  with  which  the  neck  is  supplied. 

5.  The  uterus  being  subject  to  changes  in  size  at  each  men- 
strual epoch,  no  pessary  should  be  employed  which  will  inter- 
fere with  the  enlargement  of  tlie  neck  at  these  stated  periods. 

6.  The  vaginal  column  itself,  when  the  organs  are  in  normal 
condition,  being  one  of  the  uterine  supports,  and  this  property 
being  due  to  its  form,  position,  and  the  character  of  its  tissues, 
no  instrument  should  be  inserted  which  will  alter  its  form  or 
diminish  the  tenacity  of  its  tissues. 

7.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus,  being  lined  with  a  sensitive 
membrane  which  is  subject  to  periodical  engorgement,  is 
unadapted  to  contact  with  foreign  bodies.  For  this  reason  the 
intra-uterine  stem-pessary  should  never  be  introduced  as  a 
uterine  support. 

8  No  pessary  should  be  used  which  will  prevent  the  appli 
cation  of  medicinal  substances,  which  often  need  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  artificial  support. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  propositions  that  I  have 
excluded  from  use  nearly  all  the  instruments,  except  Hodge's 
lever  pessary,  or  some  modification  of  it.  I  have  done  this 
considerately,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  this  instrument,  with  its 
modifications,  is  adapted  to  about  all  the  cases  in  which  a 
pessary  can  be  of  any  service.  If  any  exception  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  in  cases  of  complete  relaxation  of  the  vaginal  walls, 
accompanied  by  procidentia.  It  is  the  only  pessary,  save  the 
intra-uterine,  which  wilt,  by  its  own  action,  restore  a  retrm-cttcd 
litems  to  its  normal  position.  It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
the  flat  ring  and  disk,  without  their  objections.  It  does  its 
work  so  quietly  and  perfectly  that  the  wearer  is  unconscious  of 
its  presence,  only  knowing  that  she  has  ceased  to  suffer.  It 
permits  exercise  in  the  open  air;  does' not  obstruct  the  free  exit 
of  dischai^es,  permits  the  use  of  vaginal  injections,  and  does 
not  prevent  conception.  I  have  seen  one  labor  case  Jn  which 
digital  exploration  being  made  to  discover  the  presentation,  the 
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finger  of  the  accoucheur  came  in  contact  with  one  of  Hodge's 
pessaries,  which  had  been  inserted  over  a  year  previously.  It 
was  withdrawn  in  good  condition,  and  the  infant,  whose  con- 
ception was  due  to  its  insertion,  followed  soon  after. 

I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  having  occupied  so  much  of 
your  time,  and,  though  1  have  only  entered  upon  the  thresh- 
hold  of  my  theme,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon 
your  patience,  and  yield  the  floor  for  a  further  and  more  inter- 
esting discussion  of  this  subject. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC   LARYNGITIS. 

BY  CHARLES  il.    MERZ,   A.    M.,    M.    D. ,   SANDUSKY,  OHIO, 

The  physician  often  finds  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  means 
of  treating  this  very  common  affection.  Following,  as  it  does, 
very  frequently,  the  acute  laryngeal  attacks  so  prevalent  in  our 
lake  regions,  it  proves  particularly  rebellious  to  treatment. 
Under  the  name  chronic  laryngitis  may'be  included  the  several 
different  diseases  which  arc  distinguished  by  the  common  char- 
acteristics of  inflammation  and  chronicity  ;  while  they  may  be 
divided  pathologically  into  several  varieties — the  mucous, 
glandular,  parenchymatous,  muscular,  etc.  So  far  as  the  treat- 
ment is  concerned,  we  may  consider  the  several  varieties  as  one. 
As  to  the  causes,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  frequency  with 
which  irritatingatmospheres  from  workshops,  and  tobacco  fumes 
are  inhaled. 

Very  frequently  the  inflammation  will  be  found  due  to  an 
extension  of  inflammation  from  the  naso- pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane.  A  few  words  as  to  the  diagnosis.  The  patient  will 
complain  of  pain,  acute  or  dull,  in  the  region  of  the  larynx, 
particularly  after  using  the  voice;  a  sensation  of  drj-ness  and 
tickling,  and  the  voice  will  be  altered,  being  husky  and  often 
almost  absent.  At  times  a  painful  dryness  of  the  throat  is  com- 
plained of,  with  pain  at  one  or  two  points  when  swallowing — as 
if  a  pin  were  sticking  In  the  throat.  The  secretion  will  be  found 
viscid  and  glairy,  and  all  efforts  to  dislodge  it  cause  more  or  less 
pain.     The  cough,  if  there  be  any,  is  short  and  dry,  yet  it  may 
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prove  very  troublesome.  Speakers  and  singers,  from  the  ur- 
gency of  these  symptoms,  will  often  be  compelled  to  cease  using 
the  voice,  entirely,  for  a  time.  Upon  examining  the  throat,  the 
mucous  membrane  will  be  found  congested  and  the  vessels  di- 
lated. Here  and  there  will  be  seen  little  elevations,  making  the 
surface  appear  nodular.  Usually,  the  tonsils  will  be  more  or 
less  involved  in  this  inflammation,  presenting  a  congested  sur- 
face. As  a  rule,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  diagnosis,  but  as  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  the  treatment. 

In  my  hands  the  various  remedies  recommended  have  proven 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  after  many  trying  attempts  to  find  a  plan 
of  treatment  that  would  give  satisfaction,  I  have  adopted  the 
following  as  most  nearly  fuifilting  alt  the  requirements  of  the 
average  case.  To  successfully  follow  the  plan  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  a  Bullock  &  Crenshaw  or  Maw  inhaler.  The  inhaler 
being  filled  with  hot  water  at  160°  to  180°,  and  a  drachm  or  two 
of  compound  tr.  of  benzoin  added,  the  patient  is  directed  to 
take  deep  inspirations,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  a  minute.  By 
this  means  several  objects  are  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  throat 
are  excited  to  contract,  and  the  entire  circulation  of  the  pharynx 
and  larynx  directly  influenced.  The  peripheral  vessels  dilate, 
admit  into  them  a  larger  amount  of  blood,  and  a  more  active 
ti.ssue  metamorphosis  takes  place.  In  addition  to  the  sense  of 
relief  and  comfort  following  its  use,  the  hot  vapor  will  tend  to 
permanently  lesson  congestion  and  [promote  absorption.  The 
pronounced  benefit  derived  from  the  comp.  tr.  benzoin,  in 
these  conditions,  is  well  known.  It  is  astringent,  antiseptic  and 
sedative,  and  recent  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  follicular 
tonsilitis  show  that  it  has  more  than  an  ordinary  influ- 
ence upon  the  pharynx  and  larynx.  The  inhalation 
may  be  continued  for  ten  or  thirty  minutes,  the  length 
of  time  to  be  governed  by  the  sensations  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  addition  to  the  immediate  beneficial  efTects  of 
the  hot  vapor,  there  will  be  found  an  increased  chest  capac- 
ity following  its  use,  as  the  result  of  gradually  lengthened  deep 
inspirations.     Following  this,  it  is  well  to  apply  to  the  pharynx, 
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by  means  of  a  cotton  swab,  a'solution  of  iodol  and  ether,  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce.  Iodol  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the 
good  qualities  of  iodoform,  without  the  objectionable  one.  odor. 
Thisapplication  is  stimulating  and  promotes  absorption.  It  is 
not  poisonous  and  maybe  freely  applied.  If  persevered  in  daily, 
this  treatment  will  give  results  more  satisfactory  than  can  be 
attained  by  any  other  plan  I  have  ever  followed.  In  many  cases 
the  enlarged  follicles  will  disappear,  but  if  they  do  not,  they 
should  be  touched  with  the  galvano  cautery  point.  Two  or 
three  can  be  touched  at  each  sitting.  Tubercular  laryngitis  will 
be  found  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  plan,  the  iodine  con- 
tained in  the  iodol  exerting  its  influence  in  reducing  the  infil- 
tration. In  addition,  there  should  be  the  strictest  attention 
given  to  the  hygienic  treatment — correcting,  when  possible,  any 
errors  in  diet  and  living.  Suitable  tonics,  and  frictions  with  the 
flesh -brush  and  coarse  towels  are  important  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  general  tone  of  the  muscular  system.  The  patient 
should,  in  cold  weather,  remain  indoors  for  at  least  an  half  hour 
after  taking  the  treatment,  as  an  injudicious  exposure  to  change 
of  temperature  may  be  followed  by  unpleasant  symptoms,  that 
are  apt  to  be  attributed  to  the  treatment.  Following  this  ap- 
plication, I  usually  spray  the  throat  with  a  solution  of  eucalyptol 
and  menthol  in  liquid  albolene.  -v-     '"^^0^ 

If  preferred,  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether  may  be  used, 
but  I  have  found  no  advantages  possessed  by  iodoform  over 
iodol.  Instead  of  using  benzoin,  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of 
the  following  mixtures  may  be  employed  for  inhalation:  Cu- 
bebx  olei,  magnes  carb.  levis  3i,  aqua;  3iii,  stimulant. 
Creosote  Siii  magnes  carb.  levis  3iii.  aquce  oiii,  stimu- 
lant. Terebinthmze  canad  siii,  magnes  carb.  levis  oiii. 
aqu  >e5iii.,  mild  stimulant  and  resolvent.  Pine  tar,  terebene 
or  camphor. 

My  patients  easily  understand  the  rationale  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  are  not  averse  to  following  it  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  after  two 
years  of  experience  with  it.  The  slight  loss  of  time  required 
to  prepare  the  inhalent  and  administer  it,  will  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  satisfactory  results  that  will  be  found 
to  follow  its  regular  pursuance. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  HEMORRHOIDS. 

PROFESSOR    M.    VERNEUIL, 
[Translated  by  George  L.  Kahn,  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  M.  D.] 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  various  methods  of 
treating  hemorrhoids,  but  little  has  been  said  in  this  country 
about  stretching  the  sphincter  ani  ;  or  about  carbolized  pulveri- 
zation in  relieving  or  curing  this  painful  affliction.  The  follow- 
ing article  is  a  translation  of  Professor  M.  Verneuil's  essay,'in 
the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  : 

"  Dilatation  of  the  anus,  which  I    first  utilized  quite  a  time 
ago,  is   the  choice  method  of  treating  piles.     It  matters  not    . 
what  the   accompanying  symptoms  may  be,  or  if  the  hemor- 
rhoids are  large  or  small,  bleeding  or  not,  dilation  of  the  anus 
will  insure  the  cure. 

Owing  to  a  few  cases  less  successful,  treated  by  this  method, 
some  deem  it  entirely  inefficient.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  these  reproaches  are  unjust,  and  that  stretching  should  be 
used  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  those  where  the  results 
or  effect  might  prove  serious  if  extreme  treatment  were  not 
resorted  to. 

The  operation,  if  performed  with  a  bivalve  speculum,  will 
stop  the  pain  and  hemorrhage.  The  cure  then,  is  obtained 
rapidly.  The  first  stool,  after  the  operation,  is  somewhat  pain- 
ful, with  an  emission  of  blood ;  but  the  second  is  painless 
and  bloodless.  The  sphincter  will  then  contract,  and  the  fourth 
day  all  is  over,  and  the  patient  is  out  and  about.  Still,  cir- 
cumstances are  not  always  as  favorable;  the  piles  are  sometimes 
inflamed  or  strangulated.  In  the  examination  there  will  be 
found  around  the  anus  a  lump,  which  may  be  red,  hard  and 
panful.  Irreducible  for  two  reasons  :  The  sphincter  is  either 
too  contracted  to  allow  the  lump  to  be  pushed  in  the  anus,  or 
too  painful  for  the  performing  of  taxis. 

Should  the  surgeon  operate  with  such  symptoms  ?  In  my 
opinion,  he  should  not.  Inflamed  and  strangulated  piles 
should  be  less  vi9lently  treated.  All  that  should  be  done  is  to 
reduce  the  inflammation. 
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Both  the  lump  and  pain  will  then  readily  disappear.  In  such 
cases,  were  the  operation  performed,  pulmonary  emboli  can 
be  produced  through  the  migration  of  a  clot. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  when  a  patient  is  in  agony,  an 
operation  is  a  necessity.  Formerly,  piles  were  either  badly 
treated  or  not  at  all.  Baths  or  emollients  were  prescribed,  but 
caused  greater  suffering. 

Lisfranc  used  the  lance  successfully,  but  it  is  known  to  be  a 
dangerous  method,  as  the  opening  of  a  vein  may  produce  hem- 
orrhage. 

The  following  circumstances  disclosed  to  me  an  easy  method 
for  their  relief: 

An  old  student  of  mine  called  on  me,  with  a  haggard  mien 
and  barely  able  to  walk,  suffering  with  strangulated  piles,  and 
all  previous  treatment  had  afforded  him  no  relief.  The  idea  of 
using  carbolized  spray  occurred  to  me,  so  I  gave  a  heavy  ato- 
mizer to  my  old  student,  who  returned  home,  retired  to  his  bed, 
and  used  the  spray  on  his  rectum  a  half  hour  at  a  time.  On 
visiting  my  patient  the  next  day,  I  found  him  jolly  and  happy 
and  a  sufferer  no  more.  Shortly  alter  I  was  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  a  similar  treatment  in  another  case.  An  exceed- 
ingly corpulent  lady  was  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  fracture  of 
the  femur.  .  The  attending  physician  imagined  it  a  dislocation, 
and  strove  to  reduce  it,  the  patient  suffering  intensely. 

While  examining  for  treatment  of  the  fracture  the  lady  com- 
plained of  a  severe  pain  in  the  rectal  region.  I  found  the  cause 
to  be  inflamed  and  strangulated  piles. 

The  horizontal  position  in  which  the  lady  was  compelled  to 
he,  owing  to  the  fracture,  made  the  treatment  of  the  piles  a 
difficult  task,  consequently  I  had  to  raise  her  body  so  as  to  be 
able  to  direct  the  .spray  properly.  After  six  days  there  was  no 
pain,  and  the  piles  were  no  longer  congested.  In  several  cases 
the  results  were  similar.  Notwithstanding  this,  success  does  not 
always  follow  the  use  of  the  spray,  still  I  advise  its  use,  for 
generally  the  results  are  favorable. 

The  spray  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  when  containing  an  antiphlo- 
gistic substance,  such  as  carbolic  acid.     It  is  far  superior  to 
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(emollients)  emollients,  poultices,   etc.,  but  the  spray  must  be 
warmer. 

I  attribute  lack  of  success  to  a  neglect  of  this  necessity.  If 
relief  is  not  obtained  by  a  hot  spray,  dilation  must  be  resorted 
to,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
anus.  Upon  the  existence  of  the  contraction  of  the  anus  is 
founded  the  treatment  by  dilation  for  the  cure  of  hemorrhoids ; 
as  dilation  ends  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter. 

The  patient  is  first  chloroformed,  and  then  we  introduce  in  the 
rectum  firstlya  finger  and  then  a  bivalve  speculum,  Thechlor-  ' 
oforni  reduces  the  contraction,   but  fearing  a  return  of  this,  di- 
latation with  tha  speculum  must  be  resorted  to. 

Trelat's  speculum  is  the  most  effective.  Gentleness  must  be 
maintained  in  this  operation,  to  prevent  aiky  fragmentation  of  a 
clot  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

Sometimes  lumps,  moreorless  hard,  will  remain  outside,  even 
after  stretching,  but  it  is  best  to  leave  them,  and  they  will  even 
so  be  cured,  as  the  hemorrhoids  pass  through  a  process  of  spon- 
taneous retraction.  The  results  are  exceedingly  favorable  in  re- 
lieving the  pain  speedily,  and  after  five  (s)  days  the  lumps  have 
been  reduced.and  after  ten  (10)  days  the  cure  is  almost  complete. 
A  small  mucous  lump,  due  to  tedema  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ani,  may  remain  awhile,  but  will  disappear  gradually. 

This  cure  may  be  either  speedy  (four  or  five  days),  or  longer 
three  (5)  or  four  (4)  weeks,  depending  on  circumstances,  and  it 
is  best  to  inform  the  patient;  but  success  is  bound  to  co 
or  later. 


CA\  THE  SPREAD  OF   ZYMOTIC  DISEASES  BE 
PREVENTED  ?* 

H.    H.  SPIERS,    M.    D.,   EDINBURG,   O. 

Part  II.  Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 

Though  long  a  moot  question,  I  think  the  medical  expert  of 

to-day  will  bear  me  out  in  placing  Phthisis  Pulmonalis  among 

the  zymotic  diseases.     Heredity  may  have  an  influence,  lowered 

**  Read  before  the  Portage  County  Medical  Society,  October  3,  1890. 
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vitality  from  whatever  cause  may  predispose,  but  persons  in  per- 
fect health  take  the  disease   if  the  environment  be  favorable. 

What  is  meant  by  the  environment  ? 

If  we  carefully  analyze  all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  as  to  local- 
ity, we  will  readily  see  that  the  vast  proportional  majority  occur 
in  the  temperate  zone.  A  less  proportional  number  occur  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  the  least  of  all  in  the  frigid  zone ;  the  tem- 
perate zone  is  then  favorable  environment ;  the  frigid  zone 
unfavorable  environment. 

The  word  in  this  connection  means  more  than  this.  It  is 
agreed,  generally  speaking,  that  in  the  conveyance  of  this 
disease  the  atmosphere  is  the  medium  ;  that  if  good  ventilation 
be  maintained,  httle  or  no  danger  accrues  to  the  person  ex- 
posed. The  opposi4g  is  also  true.  An  ill-  or  well-ventilated 
apartment  may  then  be  said  to  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  en- 
vironment. From  what  is  stated  it  will  be  seen  there  are  at 
least  two  influences  in  the  extension  or  diminution  of  this  dis- 
ease:    Zone  influence  and  atmospheric  influence. 

These  influences,  it  is  thought,  may  act  separately  or  con- 
jointly. Certain  it  is,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  must  be  every- 
where present.  For  brevity  we  will  designate  zone  influence 
by  X,  atmospheric  influence  by  y,  and  the  resultant  or  death 
rate  by  z.     The  equation  then  stands  thus:     x  ±y  t=  s. 

The  Esquimau  lives  in  his  close  and  ill- ventilated  hut  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  breathes  an  impure  and  heavily 
loaded  atmosphere  with  impunity.  Tuberculosis  is  almost  un- 
known.   The  equation  for  the  frigid  zone  then  is :     x  ±y  t=  o. 

The  African  and  South  American,  under  a  tropic  sun,  in  a 
dry,  sometimes  a  humid,  and  oftentimes  a  superheated  atmos- 
phere, surrounded  by  rank  vegetation,  and  consequent  depress- 
ing malaria,  practically  lives  out  of  doors  his  entire  life.  Seldom 
does  he  die  of  tuberculosis.  The  equation  for  the  torrid  zone 
then  is  :     x  ±  y  =  —  :;,  indeterminate. 

The  American  and  European  of  the  temperate  zone  have  in 
many  ways  a  peculiar  climate.  The  mode  of  life  accords  with 
this  peculiarity. 

It  is  seldom  so  cold  as  to  be  confined  in-doors.  It  is  seldom 
so  warm  as  to  live  wholly  out  of  doors.     At  night,  it  is  contin- 
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uaily  closed  doors  and  shutters.  In  the  day,  it  is  closed 
doors  and  shutters  (or  six  months  of  the  year.  The 
female  portion  of  a  community  spend  three-fourths  of  their 
time  in-doors.  In  many  vocations  this  is  also  true  of  the  male. 
Do  I  express  a  truth  in  saying  for  a  majority  of  temperate  resi- 
dents it  is  an  in-door  life?  The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is 
truly  appalling.  The  equation  for  the  temperate  zone  is : 
.r  ±  >  ^^  J,  indeterminate. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  into  the  manner  of  life  of  these 
zone  residents.  Arctic  writers  tell  us  of  the  long,  cold  winter — 
continual  night;  of  the  short  summer — continual  day  ;  of  the 
truly  hibernating  period  during  the  night,  of  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity during  the  day — "the  struggle  for  existence,"  In  this 
long  night  of  low  temperature,  is  it  possible  a  germ  of  disease 
could  be  transmitted  through  the  air  to  the  lung  tissue  and  there 
find  soil  favorable  for  growth  and  development  ?  Of  the  two  or 
three  remaining  months  it  is  out-of-door  life  entirely. 

It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the  environment  in  the  frigid 
zone,  in  both  winter  and  summer,  is  unfavorable  to  tuberculo- 
sis. Here  the  two  influences  seem  to  come  in  conflict.  Let 
us  then  attempt  to  interpret  theequation  x  ±:  y  -^^  o:  When 
atmospheric  influence  is  held  in  perfect  abeyance  the  death 
rate  is  zero, 

I  said  life  within  the  tropics  is  out-of-door  life.  This  is 
practically  true.  Diflerent  peoples  have  different  customs, 
habits  and  modes  of  living,  but  on  closely  examining  one  is 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  in  all. 

It  is  open  air  all  the  day,  and  open  hut  or  house  all  the 
night.  In  the  chase,  in  war,  in  sport,  in  the  every-day  life, 
social  intercourse  must  take  place.  Within  this  radius  of 
virility  for  all  forms  of  life,  is  it  strange  some  die  of  this  dis- 
ease ?  The  tropic  resident  in  both  Africa  and  America,  like 
the  reptile  at  his  side,  gorges  himself  with  whatever  nature 
grants  him,  lies  down  and  sleeps,  and  when  he  dies  it  is  seldom 
of  tuberculosis.  What,  then,  can  we  formulate  from  our  equa- 
tion jr±^  =  —  z  indeterminate;  When  the  atmospheric 
influence  is  held  in  great  abeyance  the  death  rate  is  small. 
We  now  turn  to  life  in  our  own  zone.     How  different  from 
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the  frigid  and  torrid,  in  which  nature's  resources  are  drawn 
from  so  largely.  How  different  in  work  for  both  hand  and 
brain,  as  shown  in  mastery  of  environment.  How  different  in 
association,  education,  refinement— in  all  things  that  conduce 
to  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Yet  our  life  for  the  major 
.part  is  an  in-door  life.  In  our  homes  and  halls  and  churches 
and  seminaries — the  very  places  of  our  assembling — there  is  an 
influence  that  is  Carrying  more  persons  to  premature  graves 
than  any  disease  in  the  land. 

Need  I  name  it?  It  is  this  stealthy,  ever-present,  unfavora- 
ble atmospheric  influence.  How  shall  we  interpret  our  equa- 
tion X  ±^^^  indeterminate?  When  atmospheric  ipfluence  is 
held  in  little  abeyance  the  death  rate  is  great.  Place  the  three 
formulas,  as  interpreted,  side  by  side  : 


lONE. 

ABBY*NCEOP^ATMOS..HH«IC 

DEATH  «ATE. 

Frigid. 

Torrid, 
Temperate, 

-      "-          "                          \ 

Lenst    ••                      \ 

Zero.                  h 
Small.             / 
Great.           / 

The  reasoning  being  correct,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  every 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  the  death  rate  increases  as  the 
abeyance  of  atmospheric  influence  becomes  less  perfect.  In 
other  words,  this  law  ts  estabhshed,  viz: 

T/te  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  inversely  proportional  to 
abeyance  of  atmosplieric  influence.  Nature  controls  tuberculosis 
beyond  the  polar  circles.  Nature  controls  in  great  measure 
tuberculosis  within  the  tropics.  Nature  is  doing  all  she  can  for 
Its.  Can  we  help  her  ?  I  believe  we  can.  That  the  day  is 
not  distant  when  tuberculosis  will  be  banished  from  our  midst. 
Heboid  the  parity  of  reasoning!  Says  Dr.  Louis  Weigert: 
"Let  us  kill  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  means  of  superheated  drj' 
air  inhaler."  I  humbly  ask:  "Why  inhale  dry  air  f  Is  not 
moist  air  equally  efficacious  ?  Can  it  be  shown  that  the  death 
rate  in  Africa  on  the  equator  near  the  Sahara  is  zero  ?  That 
the  death  rate  in  South  America  on  the  equator  near  the 
Amazon  is  great  ? 
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Why  should  the  air  Yx  dry  ^  Again,  would  it  not  be  just  as 
sensible  to  freeze  as  to  cook  a  bacillus  in  the  lung  tissue  ?  Would 
it  not  be  just  as  proper  to  leave  the  bacillus  alone  as  to  attempt 
-either,  if,  at  the  next  inspiration,  disease  germs  be  again 
inhaled  ?  Gentlemen,  please  pardon  the  digression,  but  remem- 
ber the  adage :  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure."  By  means  of  an  automatic  ventilator  rendered  com- 
pulsory in  every  hall  and  domicile  in  the  land,  by  the  isolation 
of  pronounced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  exercise  of  great 
care  in  doubtful  ones,  the  disease  can  be  effectually  controlleci. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  says;  "Man  can  compete  with 
nature,  d«fy  her  and  beat  her  on  her  own  ground."  This  is 
purely  imaginary.  In  fact,  it  will  never  be  realized.  When 
your  life  and  mine  depend  on  the  watchful  and  assiduoufi  care 
of  our  neighbor — even  though  well  paid  for — we  will  most 
assuredly  die. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


KOCH'S  LYMPH. 

Editors  Cleveland  Medical  Gazette: 

Through  some  experimental  research  that  I  was  led  to  make 
about  two  years  ago,  in  reference  to  a  bacilliude,  certain  pecu- 
liar results  were  attained,  which  surprised  me,  but  not  having  pa- 
thological material  to  experiment  upon,  and  having  no  time  to 
waste,  I  dropped  further  research  at  that  time,  thinking,  per- 
haps I  would  take  it  up  some  time  in  the  future  and  push  it  to 
.a  satisfactory  result  if  possible. 

Hearing  of  Dr.  Koch'.s  discovery  of  a  substance  that  Would 
cure  consumption.  lepers  and  allied  diseases,  I  thought  that  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  follow  up  the  experiment  I  had  already 
begun. 

When  I  read  of  his  results  and  the  efTect  upon  himself,  it  im- 
pressed me  forcibly  that  it  must  be  in  the  same  field  I  had  been 
experimenting. 

I  immediately  began  work  upon  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  and 
finally  upon  myself,believing  confidently  that  I  should  reach  my 
objective  point.  That  point  I  now  have  reached  ;  the  results  I 
have  succeeded  in  establishing. 
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Now,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  gravity  of  the  astounding  an- 
nouncement I  am  about  to  make,  especially  if  it  be  not  true, 
when  I  say,  that  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  I  have  discov- 
ered Dr.  Koch's  lymph.  I  have  put  it  to  the  test  upon  myself 
thoroughly,  with  effects  identical  with  those  described  by  Dr. 
Koch  upon  himself.  I  find  it  to  be  a  tremendously  powerful 
agent,  of  a  syrupy  consistence,  rather  smoky-looking,  but 
transparent.  You  will  recollect  the  description  of  his,  and  its 
effects  upon  himself.     I  now  give  the  effect  of  mine  : 

At  9:45  P.  M.  1  injected  .50  of  a  cubic  centimeter  in  my  left 
thigh,  retiring  immediately. 

At  2  A.  M.  I  awoke  with  considerable  dyspncea  and  a  desire 
to  cough  frequently.  Took  my  temperature  and  found  it  97 — 
pulse  84.  1  again  retired,  but  could  not  sleep  froni  nervous 
excitement.  After  arising  in  the  morning  1  found  temperature 
normal,  pulse  86 — dyspnea  and  cough  still  present  At  1:30 
p.  M.  1  was  having  decided  rigors — temperature  100.5.  pulse  t04, 
some  dyspnoea  still  remaining,  with  twinges  of  wandering  pains 
and  waves  of  nausea  coming  and  going,  but  no  vomiting.  In 
the  evening  temperature  102,  pulse  104,  dyspncea  not  all  gone, 
occasional  nausea,  and  wandering  pains.  Next  morning  no 
nausea,  fair  appetite,   dyspna'a  gone. 

This  is  my  case  under  the  effects  of  my  lymph.  Dr.  Koch's 
effects  under  his  lymph  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ;  the  effects 
upon  each  of  us  being  almost  identical. 

In  order  to  have  the  verdict  of  the  medical  profession,  I  will 
immediately  send  sufficient  lymph  to  well  known  medical  men 
of  different  cities,  who  have  ample  hospital  material  to  work 
upon  ;  meanwhile  I  shall  be  happy  to  unite  with  our  medical  men 
of  this  city  and  test  it  in  all  proper  cases.  I  shall  be  governed 
by  Koch's  rules,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  get  his  results. 

Again,  I  emphasize  "I  have  discovered  Koch's  lymph." 
Respectfully, 

J.  Craft,  M.  D.,  64  Streator  Av. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MEDICAL  POLITICIANS. 

We  have  been  asked  to  define  medical  politicians  in  the  sense 
used  in  our  editorial  of  last  month,  on  the  "  Proposed  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society." 
This  is  difficult,  because  as  the  editor  of  the  American  Lancet 
says:  The  ways  of  the  medical  politician  are  as  devious  as- 
bis  methods  are  questionable.  His  entrance  into  a  medicadi 
society  is  sure  to  generate  discord  and  dissension,  often  followed 
by  entire  disruption  of  said  society.  He  works  his  schemes 
through  the  indifTerent  and  thoughtless  members,  who  are  quite 
apt  to  bp  country  practitioners. 

The  American  Practitioner  graphically  describes  some  of  his 

characteristics:     For    self-aggrandizement    he    pushes  himself 

and  his  friends  to  the  front,  captures  alt  the  offices,  and  courts 

the  notoriety  of  the  newspapers.     At  medical  gatherings  he 
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collects  about  him  the  country  practioner,  to  whom  he  unfolds 
his  tale  of  woe,  and  whose  sympathies  he  arouses,  when  he 

says  :    Our  mutual  friend  G has  worked  hard  for  the  society, 

written  more  articles  and  received  less  recognition  than  any 
man  in  it.  He  is  the  man  (or  president,  and  unless  you  are  in- 
fluenced  by  that   crowd  of  jealous  fellows,    headed  by  Drs. 

L and  N ,  you  will  vote  for  him  and  get  all  your  friends 

to  do  the  same.     Drs.  L and  N have  not  done  a  thing 

(or  the  society.     Let  us  take  a  drink. 

The  drink  is  taken,  the  votes  are  secured,  and  the  innocent 
and  careless  practitioner  is  convinced  the  speaker  is  his  friend, 
and  the  victim  of  envious  rivals  ;  though  these  envious  rivals 
are  often  the  statesmen  of  the  profe.ssion — men  who  desire 
nothing  for  themselves  except  the  mutual  benefits  arising  from 
discussion  of  scientific  subjects,  the  promotion  of  fair  and  just 
dealing,  and  of  cordial  good  will  between  all  physicians. 

For  a  candidate  they  want  one  so  independent  as  to  be  free 
from  the  management  of  cMques — a  just  and  honorable  man. 
They  look  beyond  the  offices  and  the  immediate  gain,  to  the 
promotion  of  that  which  is  best  for  the  entire  profession  for  the 
future. 

These  men  err  in  that  they  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  organization.  A  little  time  and  trouble  devoted 
to  the  management  of  the  society  on  the  part  of  the  better 
class,  would  enable  them  to  gather  together  the  indifferent  and 
the  careless,  and  -so  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  pure   politician. 

The  future  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  most  of 
the  State  societies  and  of  all  large  medical  bodies,  and  not  a 
few  small  ones,  depends  upon  their  casting  into  the  background 
the  medical  politician.  He  must  be  exposed  and  held  up  to  the 
ridicule  that  he  deserves.  No  candidate  should  be  supported 
for  any  office  who,  by  his  dignity,  honor  and  intelligence,  is 
not  able  to  join  it.  It  is  possible  for  those  who  desire  orderly, 
well  conducted  medical  societies  to  accomplish  this,  but  they 
can  do  so  only  by  giving  time  and  thought  to  the  means  for  its 
accomplishment.  The  devil  is  not  cast  out  by  a  masterly  inac- 
tivity, nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  existing  indifference  that  such 
work  is  distasteful. 
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No  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  profession  in  its  conduct 
IS  agreeable  or  generally  profitable,  nevertheless,  all  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  the  profession  to  do  what  each  one  can  for 
the  relegation  of  the  medical  politician  to  his  proper  place. 
Look  out  for  him,  beware  of  his  honeyed  words,  his  glitterii^ 
promises ;  his  professions  of  undying  friendship ;  his  asper- 
sions of  the  motives  and  interests  of  men  who  occupy  honored 
places  in  the  ranks  of  medical  literature  and  science.  Beware 
of  his  treats,  of  his  cigars,  whiskey,  champagne  and  midnight 
carousals. 

Things  like  these  may  be  fitting  for  the  selfish  plans  of  the 
medical  politician,  but  they  are  not  characteristic  of  honorable, 
honest  workers  for  the  good  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
companionship  of  those  who  do  and  countenance  these  things 
is  not  hkely  to  promote  that  which  is  best,  either  to  the  indi- 
vidual or  to  the  medical  proiession ;  by  vote  and  by  personal 
influence,  endeavor  to  purge  medical  societies  of  this  class. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  membership  will  be  regarded  as  an 
honor,  and  as  a  means  of  professional  development,  and  for 
the  promoting  of  peace  and  good  will. 


THE  INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF  PERTUSIS. 

Dr.  A.  Peskind  reports  the  following  case : 

The  difficulty  of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  period  of  incubation  of  any  contagious  disease  must 
be  admitted.  In  like  manner,  the  period  of  incubation  of  per- 
tusis  is  still  much  disputed.  This  induces  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which,  I  think,  must  be  an  extremely  rare  one,  to 
elucidate  the  probable  duration  of  the  period  under  question  : 

During  the  month  of  October.  1889.  three  children  of  Mrs. 

M had  the  measles,  after  which  whooping  cough  developed. 

About  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  measles  had  left  the  three 

children,  Mrs.  M gave  birth  to  a  male  child  (November  8, 

1889),  On  the  thirteenth  of  November  the  baby  commenced 
to  cough,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  whooping  cough  followed. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  baby  was  in  a  critical  condition, 
and  many  a  day  it  looked  as  if  each  would  be  its  last.  The 
cough    then  commenced  to   abate,  and  recovery  was  uniuter- 
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rupted.  Unless  we  may  suppose  that  the  child  was  affected 
already  in  utero  (which  must  be  improbable),  the  incubation 
period  in  this  case  lasted  about  five  days. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  period  of  incubation  was 
about  five  days ;  and  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  disease 
was  contracted  in  utero.  Various  authors  have  reported  cases 
where  infection  of  the  foetus  undoubtedly  occurred;  even  in 
which  the  mother  experienced  movements  of  the  ftetus  resem- 
bling paroxysms  of  coughing,  such  as  the  child  exhibited  soon 
after  its  birth. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  first  manifested  itself  so  promptly 
after  birth  as  could  only  be  explained  by  considering  the  child 
to  have  been  infected  through  the  mother's  blood  and  passed 
the  stage  of  incubation  upon  its  birth.  In  some  of  these  cases 
it  is  stated  ,that  the  mother  was  herself  affected  by  whooping 
cough.  In  other  cases  reported  it  is  not  stated  whether  the 
mother  or  only  others  of  her  family  were  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  a  question  whether  the  fcetus  may  not  be. infected 
through  the  blood  of  the  mother,  herself  exhibiting  no  symp- 
toms of  the  disease. 


NORTHWESTERN   OHIO    MEDICAL    ASSOCIATION'.. 

The  recent  meeting  at  Lima  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  association.  The  papers  wereof  unusual 
scientific  value,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Gasette  in  due 
course  of  time.  The  discussions  were  animated,  and  if  they 
were  preserved  would  undoubtedly  be  of  as  much  value  as 
those  published  by  other  much  more  pretentious  societies. 

There  were  in  attendance  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
physicians,  a  larger  number  than  were  present  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Association. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  this  association  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  medical  politics  is  kept  in  the  background. 
During  the  four  sessions  of  the  association,  probably  not  half 
an  hour  was  occupied  in  the  transaction  of  business  and  the 
discussion  of  subjects  not  strictly  scientific.  The  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  county   societies  to  the  State  society  was 
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'Sprung  upon  the  association,  and .  shortly  disposed  of  by 
requesting  that  district  societies  be  included  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  society.  When  it 
becomes  known  that  this  amendment  was  animated  by  a  few 
individuals  who  do  not  belong  to  local  societies,  and  who  fear 
that  their  usefulness  in  the  State  organization  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  if  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  unite  with  a 
county  society  at  home,  where  their  many  virtues  are  best 
known,  we  think  this  resolution  will  be  reconsidered- 

The  usefulness  of  the  district  society  depends  upon  its  avoid- 
ance of  medical  politics,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  wise  meas- 
ure (or  the  district  societies  to  make  membership  of  county 
societies  a  requisite  of  membership  of  the  district  society. 

A  banquet  was  tendered  the  members  of  the  association  by 
the  Allen  County  Medical  Society,  Thursday  evening.  Toasts 
-were  responded  to  by  Drs.  Bain  of  Kenton,  Vail  of  Lima, 
Beardsley  of  Ottawa,  Smart  of  Toledo,  Baker  of  Cleveland, 
Hamilton  of  Columbus,  and  others. 


KOCH'S  DISCOVERY. 

Since  our  last  issue  a  number  of  physicians  in  this  country 
have  received  a  supply  of  Koch's  lymph.  Several  physicians 
who  were  in  Europe  at  the  time  Koch  announced  his  discov- 
ery have  returned,  and  unite  in  stating  that  it  is  worse  than 
useless  for  consumptives  to  go  to  Berlin  for  treatment.  Koch 
still  declines  to  make  known  the  composition  of  his  lymph. 
This  is  contrary  to  all  precedents  in  such  matters,  and  we  fear 
will  loose  him  many  friends  in  the  profession,  and  wilt  establish 
a  precedent  so  that  every  physician  who  imagines  that  he  has 
made  a  discovery  will  feel  justified  in  keeping  it  a  secret  and 
utilizing  it  for  revenue  only. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Craft,  whose  communication  appears  in 
another  department,  does  not  see  fit  to  publish  the  composi- 
tion of  his  supposed  discovery.  It  raises  the  querry  whether 
this  is  not  the  first  of  a  number  of  psendo  lymphs  that  will  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  profession  ? 
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THE  DOG  AND  THE  BOY. 
Since  some  of  the  humane  people  of  Ohio  have  incotporated' 
a  humane  society,  we  hope  they  will  perform  their  function  in 
protecting  helpless  women  and  children  as  well  as  dumb- 
animals,  that  are  ill  treated  by  cruel  keepers  or  drivers,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  humane  work  of  the 
physician,  even  though  he  does  maim  a  city  cur,  as  did  Dr. 
Phetps  recently,  who,  having  a  boy  under  his  care  with  an 
ununited  fracture  of  the  tibia,  which  had  failed  to  unite  under 
the  ordinary  methods,  transplanted  the  bones  from  the  fore  leg 
of  the  dog  into  the  1^  of  the  patient.  The  dog  necessarily 
was  somewhat  inconvenienced  for  some  time  by  being  bound 
up  in  plaster  of  parts  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 


AMONG    OUR    EXCHANGES. 

While  the  wave  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  Hypnoik  sug- 
gestion as  a  method  of  cure  can  be  hardly  said  to  have  begun  to 
subside  as  yet,  the  pros  and  cons  are  being  carefully  discussed, 
and  we  can  begin  to  form  something  of  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
probable  place  it  will  occupy  in  the  therapeutic  armamentarium 
of  the  general  practitioner.  Dr.  M.  H.  Lackersteen  of  Chi- 
cago, III.,  a  somewhat  enthusiastic  pro,  has  discussed  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Chicago  Medico-Legal  Society, '  and  confirms 
the  observation  of  European  experimenters  to  the  etTect  that  hyp- 
notic suggestion  possessed  great  efKcacy  in  cases  in  which  mens- 
trual irregulariHes  constitute  a  prominent  feature,  likewise  in 
gastric  neuroses,  dipsomania,  and  sexual  impotency.  He  admits, 
however,  that:  "It  will  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  special- 
ists, and  it  is  right  that  it  should,"  for,  as  he  goes  on  to  state, 
"a  special  training  is  necessary"  that  the  hypnotizer  shall  do  the 
least  amount  of  harm  by  the  treatment.  Per  contra.  Dr.  Nor- 
man Kerr,'  while  accepting  as  genuine  most  of  the  phenom- 
ena recently  claimed  for  hypnotism,  has  obsen'ed  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  patients  can   be  hypnotized;  that  in  many 
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persons  after  hypnosis,  nerve  equilibrium  is  apt  to  be  disturbed, 
the  nervous  balance  upset  and  nerve  energy  dissipated,  and  in 
the  very  class  of  neurotic  cases  for  which  it  is  claimed  that  hyp- 
notism is  an  especially  efficient  remedy,  the  patients,  though 
showing  an  apparent  improvement  for  a  time,  in  the 
end  the  ailment  appears  confirmed  and  intensified.  In 
dipsomania,  according  to  his  observation,  hypnotism  gives 
no  larger  percentage  of  cures  than  many  other  methods. 
But  it  is  the  risks  of  hypnotism  that  should  bar  it  out 
of  the  domain  of  ordinary  practical  therapeutics.  Dr. 
Kerr's  attention  was  called  to  this  risk  by  the  onset  of 
mental  instability,  in  one  case  developing  into  insanity, 
in  some  cases  in  the  practice  of  a  most  conscientious  physician, 
where  the  patients  were  being  apparently  ^highly  benefited  by 
hypnotic  treatment.  The  power  which  the  operator  gains  over 
the  patient  by  reoeated  seances  is  dangerous  alike  to  operator 
and  patient,  by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  complications  to  which 
such  a  relation  may  give  rise.  These  complications  have  led  to 
legal  restrictions  to  the  practice  of  hypnotism  in  Belgium, 
France  and  Russia.  Dr.  Kerr  very  aptly  and  forcibly  says  : 
"In  view  of  all  these  possible  abuses  and  dangers,  it  passes  my 
comprehension  how  it  could  ever  have  been  contended  that  fam- 
ily medical  practitioners  should  practice  hypnotism  on  patients 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  as  a  part  of  their  regular  daily  work. 
Surely  the  perverted  actions  of  hysterical  patents  and  the  exist- 
ing chances  of  groundless  and  serious  charges  to  which  we  are 
already  exposed  are  more  than  enough  without  the  addition  of 
hysteria-'cum-hypnosis  complications."  And  in  this  opinion  we 
think  the  general  practitioner  will  concur,  and  if  he  have  a  case 
where  hypnotism  is  indispensible  to  cure,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  wilt  doubtless  prefer  that  some  other  physician, 
who  is  more  eager  for  the  glory  of  stage  effects,  should  assume 
the  risk.  A  conservative  sense  of  caution  will  prompt  him  to  act 
on  the  plan  which  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  ad- 
vise in  cases  of  compound  and  complicated  fractures  of  the 
thigh,  viz.:   "to  let  the  other  doctor  take  him." 

The  thorough  investigations  of  Dr.   R.  Bruce  James*  have 
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shown  that  atropia,  in  full  doses — while  an  efficient  palliative  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases  of  enuresis  noctuma  of  children — can 
no  longer  be  considered  a  curative  agent,  as  has  been  so  confi- 
dently claimed  by  many  practitioners.  In  his  position  as  resi- 
dent physician  in  an  orphan  asylum  in  New  York  city,  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  keep  these  cases  under  observation  for 
months,  and  while  he  found  that  full  doses  of  atropia  gave 
prompt  relief,  in  every  case  but  one,  and  that  was  a  mild  case 
the  enuresis  returned  in  from  one  to  six  weeks  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  remedy  or  the  reduction  of  the  dose.  No  bad 
effects  were  observed  from  the  long-continued  use  of  the  drug, 
and  no  increase  of  the  drug  was  required,  except  in  one  case. 
In  children  past  twelve  years  of  age  the  treatment  was  followed 
by  little  or  no  benefit.  Hut  while  it  would  seem  that  atropia 
must  lose  its  prestige  in  this  affection,  Dr.  Van  Sienhovek  of 
Haag.'*  observing  that  by  elevating  the  pelvis,  the  bladder  in 
the  cadaver  would  hold  more  by  considerable  than  when  the 
body  was  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  conceiving  that  enuresis 
might  be  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  visical  being 
overcome  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  bladder,  resulting 
in  a  slight  escape  of  urine  into  the  prostatic  urethra,  and  that 
this  small  amount  of  escaped  urine,  by  exciting  a  reflex  con- 
traction of  the  detrusor  urinae,  might  cause  the  entire  contents 
of  the  bladder  to  be  expelled,  tried  the  plan  of  simply  ele- 
vating the  foot  of  the  bed,  without  giving  any  medicine  what- 
ever, and  with  the  happiest  results.  Fourteen  cases  already 
treated  by  this  plan  are  reported  cured.  He  orders  the  foot  of 
the  bed  elevated  to  the  plane  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  child  is 
allowed  no  liquid  for  some  time  before  retiring,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  empty  the  bladder  completely  on  going  to  bed.  The 
plan  certainly  is  worth  a  thorough  trial,  and  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  atropia.  it  should  prove  merely  palliaiive,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  therapeutic  resources  in  this 
very  annoying  affection. 

Salol2\.s,Q  has  scored  its  case  of  fatal  poisoning.*     Dr.  Hes- 
SELBACH  reports  the  case.     The  patient,  a  young  man  suffering 
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with  rheumitism,  took  two  drams  and  died  on  the  second  day 
in  coma.  There  was  anuria  and  great  dryness  of  the  tongue — 
in  short,  slow  carbolic  acid  poisoning.  At  the  necropsy  the 
kidneys  were  found  to  be  soft,  anaemic  and  pale-yellow,  and 
the  microscopic  appearances  were  those  of  acute  fatty  degener- 
ation. Instances  like  these  teach  us  that  a  substance  which  is 
to  split  up  into  salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid  in  the  system 
should  be  prescribed  with  reference  to  the  possible  results  from 
the  more  to.tJc  of  its  components — the  safe  practitioner  will 
bsar  in  mind,  when  he  prescribes  it,  how  much  carbolic  acid 
each  grain  of  s,ilol  represents. 

In  an  article  on  the  treatment  of  fwa/),  *  Dk.  H.  R,  Wharton 
of  Philadelphia,  calls  attention  to  an  indication  which  he 
regards  of  great  value  in  determining  whether  the  necessity  for 
operation  be  urgent  or  not,  viz. :  inability  to  sleep,  except  at 
very  short  intervals.  After  enumerating  the  other  symptoms 
of  obstructive  dyspncea,  he  says:  "Inability  to  sleep,  I  con- 
sider an  important  symptom  in  deciding  as  to  the  advisability 
of  operative  interference,  whether  by  tracheotomy  orintubation, 
*  *  *  Although  its  symptoms  of  dyspncea  may  be  marked  and 
increasing,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour  at  a  time,  I  am  inclined  to  employ  a  method  of  treatment, 
which  I  will  describe,  before  I  resort  to  either  tracheotomy  or 
intubation."  The  treatment  referred  to  is  to  keep  the  room 
saturated  with  moisture  from  boiling  water,  to  give  internally 
R       Ammon  carbonal,       ....         grs,   ii. 

Syr.  Senegje.      .....  M.   x. 

Mucelag  Acac, fl.  3ii. — m. 

every  two  hours  unless  the  patient  vomits,  when  the  frequency 
ot  the  dose  is  diminished.     He  also   employs  a  steam  atomizer 
with  the  following  solution,  first  recommended  by  Dr.  Parker 
of  London. 
B      Sodii  carbonat 3i  to  ii. 

Glycerin fl.   gii. 

Aqua:  qs.  ad fl.   Jiv. — m. 

This  should  be  inhaled  for  a  short   time  at  intervals  of  from 
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ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Usually  the  dyspnoea  is  marked  relieved 
by  this  plan  of  treatment,  and  he  never  resorts  to  operation  un- 
less he  has  first  given  this  method  a  trial. 

French  physicians,  inclining  to  the  view  that  diabetes  tnellitui 
is  a  symptom  of  pancreatic  disease,  are  using  pancreatin  freel>' 
in  its  treatment.  Dr.  Fauconneau'  reports  two  cases  where  its 
free  exhibition  resulted  in  good  effects.-  The  one,  a  gouty  sub- 
ject excreting  80  grammes  of  sugar  a  day,  was  ordered  five  pills 
of  pancreatin  four  times  a  day,  three  hours  after  meiis.  The 
attack  of  gout  ceased  and  the  sugar  disappeared  wholly  from  the 
urine.  The  second  patient  was  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 
The  exhibition  of  pancreatin  improved  the  digestion  markedly 
and  lessened  the  diabetes,  but  the  patient  of  course  eventually 
succumbed  to  the  disease.  The  doses  of  pancreatin  should  be 
carried  up  to  one  or  two  drams  daily  if  necessary. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Slagle*  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,   is  treating  diph- 
theria with  sulphite  of  soda  and  calomel,  and   claims  excellent 
results.     He  gives  to  a  child  of  7  years  or  thereabouts 
R  Calomel,  .  grs.   xii. 

Soda  Bicarb,      .  grs.   xxxvi — m. 

Ft.  chart  xii. 

One  powder  every  two  hours,  to  be  followed  when  all  are 
taken,  by  a  dram  each  of  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 
Besides  this,  he  gives  every  alternate  hour  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  Merck's  sulphite  of  sodium,  spraying  the 
throat  with  the  same  solution  every  couple  of  hours,  if  the  case 
be  a  bad  one.  He  regards  the  treatment  as  giving  better  results 
than  any  he  has  yet  tried. 
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found  very  interesting  and  useful  reading  for  the  student  or 
practitioner  of  human  medicine.  The  general  and  comparative 
consideration  of  the  functions  of  animal  life  not  only  broaden 
the  view  of  the  scientific  physician,  but  really  make  it  easier 
work  to  remember  the  principles  and  facts  of  that  branch,  hu- 
man physiology,  which  is  specially  important  to  him. 

The  present  work  is  more  specialized  on  the  domestic  ani> 
mals  than  the  author's  'Animal  Physiology,*  and,  as  a  text- 
book, will  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  interested  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

'A  COMFEND  OF  EqUCNB  ANATOMY  AND  PHVSIOLOCY.'  B]r  Wm.  K.  Ballon,  M.  D., 
proressor  eqaine  aiHtomy.  and  fomieily  proFemn  ph]Fsialogr.  New  York  College  of 
Veteripary  Sutf^ns,  etc  Tweniy-ninfl  finiphic  illustrations  selected  froni  Chaurean's 
'Comparative  Aiuloiar.'     Philadelphia:    P.  Blakislon,  Son  &  Company.     1B90. 

This  is  one  of  Blakiston's  quiz  compends,  and  covers  its  sub- 
ject veiy  well,  especially  the  anatomy-  They  are  two  pretty 
large  subjects  to  put  in  one  book  for  a  dollar,  even  in  the  brief 
style  of  the  compends,  and  are  necessarily  much  condensed 
and  abbreviated. 

'A  Tebatise  on  FbaCTUrBS.'  Bv  Profeuot  Arniand  Despris.  M.  D.;  Surgeon  of 
Charily  Hoipital,  member  of  Ihe  Socielv  of  Surgery,  etc  Translated  by  E.  P.  Hard. 
GrotZK  S.  Daya,  Detroit,  Michigan.     I^cc,  95  cenu. 

The  title  of  this  number  of  the  Physician's  Leisure  Library 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  is  hardly  a  treatise,  much  less 
a  complete  treatise.  But  it  is  a  series  of  lectures  given  with 
much  good,  common  sense  and  independence,  and  with  a  full- 
ness of  practical  detail,  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to  younger 
practitioners,  and  do  no  harm  to  some  of  the  older  ones  who- 
may  think  there  is  no  wrinkle  in  fracture  they  never  heard  of. 
We  do  not  know  any  way  one  can  spend  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
and  a  little  leisure  to  any  better  advantage. 

'liSSBNTIALS  OF  REFRACTION  AND  DISEASES  OP   THE 

and  'EsdENT[ALS  OF  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  T 
W.  BSaunden,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  1B90. 

This  is  one  of  the  scries  of  Saunders'  Question  Compends, 
and  we  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The 
publishers  could  not  have  selected  two  better  men  than  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Gleason  to  prepare  a  work  of  this  character. 
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DumesniL  A.M.,  M.  D,  St.  Louis  Medical  nnd  Surgical  Journal  P 
The  author  follows  the  classification  of  the  American  Derma- 
tological  Association.  The  style  is  well  adapted  to  the  scope  of 
the  book,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  original  wood 
cuts.  A  number  of  misstatements  occur,  for  it  is  declared  that 
eczema  seborrhceica  has  pronounced  itching,  that  psoriasis  is 
next  in  frequency  to  eczema,  that  lupus  vulgaris  ulcerates  as  a 
rule,  and  that  lepra  mutilans  is  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
leprous  nodules.     There  are  also  some  typographical  errors. 


The  subject  of  minor  surgery  and  bandaging  are  well  pre- 
sented and  profusely  illustrated.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  from 
Esmarch.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  propriety  of  associating  genito- 
urinary with  minor  surgery  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  cover  the  subject  of  syphilis  in  nine  pages  of  ques- 
tions and  answers. 
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A  Plan  for  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Cleveland, — At 
-a  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Western  Reserve  University, 
lield  on  the  evening  of  November  i,  1893,  a  paper  entitled, 
"  A  Plan  for  a  Museu  n  of  Natural  History  in  Cleveiand,"  was 
read  by  Francis  H.  Herrick,  Ph.  D.,  of  Adelbert  College.  It 
was  listened  to  with  great  interest,  and  the  .subject  discussed  by 
those  present.  A  reference  to  this  m  itter  in  the  faculty  report 
of  Adelbert  College  last  summer  called  out  appreciative  re- 
marks from  a  non-resident  alumnus,  and  suggested  the  possi- 
bility that  he  and  some  others  might  take  up  this  particular 
work,  now  begun  in  the  college,  and  carry  it  forward  by  de- 
gress, until,  possibly  in  the  near  future,  it  would  6nd  liberal 
patrons  in  this  city.  The  paper  of  Professor  Herrick,  in  full, 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  The  citizens  of  Cleveland  who  are  interested  in  education, 
in  the  advancement  of  science,  and  in  the  study  of  nature,  are 
invited  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  following  plans  for  the 
'foundation  in  this  city  of  a  biological  museum,  or  museum  of 
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natural  history.  What  is  needed  in  a  public  educational  insti- 
tution of  this  kind  is,  first,  a  general  collection  in  natural  his- 
tory, selected  with  the  greatest  discrimination,  which  will  re- 
flect in  the  strongest  and  clearest  light  our  present  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  great  classes  of  all  living 
things ;  and,  second,  a  more  detailed  collection  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  this  immediate  lake  r^ion,  which  is  more  nearly 
within  the  range  of  personal  observation,  and  therefore  of  most 
interest  to  the  general  public.  These  collections  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  favorable  and  attractive  way,  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary technical  details,  and  should  be  made  as  accessible  and 
useful  as  possible  to  the  people,  and  to  all  students  of  natural 
science.  The  characteristics  of  such  a  modern  scientific  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  considered  in  more  detail,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  No  attempt  would  be  made  to  amass  miscellaneous  collec- 
tions of  a  nondescript  character,  or  to  emulate  some  of  the 
older  museums  in  covering  several  acres  with  glass  cases,  con- 
taining stufTed  animals,  which  often  serve  to  bewilder  the  visi- 
tor and  to  give  him  the  impression  that  the  'animal  kingdom 
is  a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan.'  In  other  words,  the  object 
of  the  modern  museum  is  not  to  collect  indiscriminately,  but  to- 
select  with  discrimination. 

"The  need  is  rather  for  a  teaching  collection  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  which  all  the  important  types  of  animal  structure 
shall  be  clearly  illustrated  by  means  of  carefully  selected  speci- 
mens of.  the  different  groups  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 
Thus  the  vertebrates,  which  include  such  diverse  forms  as  the 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes,  would  be  rep- 
resented by  a  comparatively  few  typical  forms  of  each  class. 
For  instance,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  exhibit  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  birds,  but  a  limited  number  of  species  would 
be  selected,  which  best  illustrate  the  extreme  of  variation 
within  the  great  class  of  birds.  These  would  be  represented 
by  stuffed  specimens,  artistically  and  naturally  mounted,  by 
carefully  prepared  skeletons,  by  their  nests  and  eggs,  by  speci- 
mens which  show  the  change  of  plumage  in  the  young,  and 
seasoned  changes  in  the  adult,  and  by  a  series  of  embryonic 
stages  of  some  one  form  like  the  chick.  In  a  word,  we  would 
set  forth  the  bird  structure,  the  bird  plan,  and  hfe  history,  to 
which  the  many  thousands  of  species  conform  more  or  less  per- 
fectly. The  mammalian  type  would  be  represented  in  a  similar 
way,  and  so  with  the  other  groups, 

"The  local  fauna  of  the  lake  region  should  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.     Such  a  collection  as  this 
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would  be  a  permanent  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  old 
and  young  alike  ;  and,  strange  enough,  it  is  this  particular 
branch  of  home  natural  history  (about  which  every  one  knows 
something  and  would  like  to  know  more),  in  which  most  mu- 
seums are  wanting  or  sadly  deficient.  The  local  fauna  would 
include  the  food  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers.  These 
should  be  represented  either  in  the  form  of  colored  casts  or  by 
the  actual  specimens,  and  the  mammals,  birds,  molluscs,  in- 
sects, and  other  animals  of  this  region,  should  be  exhibited  in 
the  fullest  measure.  The  important  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  illustrated  by  their  flowers,  fruit,  leaves,  and  wood, 
together  with  the  general  flora,  including  ferns,  mosses,  lichens, 
and  fungi,  such  as  injurious  rusts,  smuts,  etc..  many  of  which 
could  be  shown  by  enlarged  drawings. 

"  Besides  these  two  central  collections,  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  have  smaller  and  more  compact  collections  to  bring 
before  the  eye  just  those  points  which  an  intelligent  public 
nvishes  to  know  about  without  wading  through  a  mass  of  tech- 
-nical  details,  touching  such  subjects  as  the  variation  of  species, 
the  prevalence  of  rudimentary  organs,  the  protective  value  of 
mimicry  exhibited  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  in  insects,  and 
•of  adaptation  to  surroundings,  the  existence  of  homology,  that 
is,  similarity  of  structure,  due  to  a  common  origin,  such  as  the 
'flipper  of  the  whale,  the  fore  limb  of  the  horse,  the  hand  of 
the  mole,  and  the  wing  of  the  bird  ;  the  various  degrees  of  in- 
-dividuality  expressed  among  animals  from  micellular  forms  to 
forms  which  multiply  by  budding,  like  corals  and  sponges; 
sexual  forms,  like  the  higher  animals,  and  communal  forms, 
■like  ants  and  bees,  which  exhibit  the  most  remarkable  poly- 
morphism ,  poisonous  plants ;  poisonous  or  destructive  insects, 
and  the  like.  Thus,  to  illustrate  by  one  instance,  the  variations 
met  with  within  the  species  could  be  shown  in  a  striking  man- 
ner by  a  collection  of  the  different  breeds  of  pigeons  and  of  the 
rock  dove,  from  which  all  these  varieties  have  probably  been 
-derived  by  artificial  selection. 

"Smaller  technical  collections  which  are  intended  to  be 
handled,  and  are  forthe  use  of  classes  and  special  students  in 
biology,  should  be  directed  to  their  needs,  and,  so  far  as  neces- 
sary, kept  apart  from  the  more  general  collections. 

"  By  a  teaching  zoological  collection  is  meant  a  carefully- 
selected  series  of  animals  which  represent  types  or  plans  of 
structure,  supplemented  by  dissections  of  parts  and  organs, 
and,  in  fact,  all  structures  which  have  great  morphological  in- 
terest. Such  a  collection  has  already  been  begun,  and  it  will 
be  increased  each  year  just  as  much  as  our  limited  means  and 
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opportunities  will  permit,  even  if  the  broader  plan  of  the  mu- 
seum for  the  public  and  for  all  the  students  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  city  cannot  be  realized.  The  larger  collec- 
tion, such  as  we  have  considered,  would  represent  the  smaller 
one  now  being  gathered,  carried  out  and  developed  to  a  higher 
degree  of  usefulness.  There  would  need  to  be  but  little  dupli- 
cation of  material,  except  as  regards  the  ordinary  routine  of 
class  instruction,  such  as  models,  special  preparations,  etc., 
which  bear  a  similar  relation  to  a  general  collection  as  books  of 
reference  bear  to  the  general  library.  The  general  collection 
could  always  be  drawn  upon  for  illustrative  purposes  in  teach- 
ing. In  other  words,  what  we  are  attempting  now  represents 
the  immature,  the  embryonic  stage,  and  what  we  hope  for  in 
the  future,  the  maturity  of  the  adult  condition. 

"  Such  collections  as  have  been  described — the  central  typi- 
cal collection,  the  collection  of  local  fauna  and  flora,  and  the 
smaller  supplemental  collections — require  for  their  permanent 
preservation  and  exhibition  a  building  expressly  designed  for 
this  purpose,  with  adequate  means  for  lighting  and  ventilation, 
with  laboratory  rooms,  preparation  and  working  rooms  attached 
to  it.  It  should  be  amply  and  independently  endowed,  and  with- 
out this  assurance  such  an  undertaking  ought  not  to  be  begun. 
If  it  has  to  struggle  with  poverty,  its  growth  must  be  slow  and 
precarious,  and  its  usefulness  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  such  a  museum  be  erected  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  city  in  connection  with  the  University  and  the 
educational  interests  which  are  being  developed  there.  This 
part  of  the  city  is  growing  rapidly,  and  it  is  sure  to  become  in 
the  future  the  most  important  educational  centre  in  the  whole 
region.  There  are,  grouped  to^jether,  the  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Adelbert  College,  the  College  for  Women,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  Art  School  will  soon  be  established  there 
also.  In  the  vicinity  is  Wade  Park,  with  its  growing  attrac- 
tions, its  nucleus  of  a  zoological  collection,  which  will  probably 
be  developed  as  those  of  Philadeldhta  and  New  York  have 
been.  To  the  park,  and  to  Lake  View  Cemetery,  and  to  the 
country  roundabout,  thousands  of  people  come  every  week 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

"An  ideal  museum  of  bioiofjy,  such  as  has  been  outlined 
above,  fully  in  touch  with  modern  science,  and  with  modern 
methods  of  study  and  instruction,  giving  unhampered  access 
to  the  public  and  to  the  student  at  all  times,  would  be  a  per- 
manent ally  of  Hberal  culture  and  education,  to  the  schools,  to 
the  University,  and  to  the  public  at  large.     It  cannot  be  un- 
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dertaken,  and  much  less  can  it  be  carried   to  reasonably  rapid 
and  successful  issues,  without  liberal  endowment, 

"  Are  there  any  citizens  of  Cleveland  or  residents  of  Ohio 

who  are  willing  to  aid  in  establishing  such  a  museum  of  natural 
history  in  this  city  ?"  .    . 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 

E.    BUSHNELL, 

Adalbert  College, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Man  and  the  Bull — The  Mei/icii/  /}^e  discusses  at  length 
the  subject  of  doctor's  fees  and  doctor's  bills.  The  editorial  tone 
is  sad  and  somewhat  reproachful  withal.especially  in  reference  to 
the  following  reminiscence  .  "Wc  recall,"  says  the  Age,"^  man  of 
wealth,  and  who  still  lives  in  luxury,  no  expense  being  too  great 
where  his  own  gratification  is  concerned,  who  squanders  money 
like  water  in  his  political  projects,  who  always  demands  a  trifle 
more  than  the  current  value  when  he  condescends  to  render  a 
service,  and  who  likewise  requires  the  closest  and  most  personal 
attention  on  the  part  of  his  family  physician.  He  is  noway  chary 
in  calling  upon  the  latter  at  all  periods,  convenient  or  inconveni- 
ent,and  needlessly  detaining  him  for  hours.  Yet  this  man  never 
liquidates  his  bill,  save  at  intervals  marked  by  years,  and  when  it 
requires  three  figures  for  enumeration  of  the  total,  and  then, 
without  any  consideration  of  interest,  invariably  demands  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent.or  more.  He  tendered  a  consulting  phy- 
sician from  a  neighboring  city  S30  on  one  occasion,  and  on 
another  $100  to  a  veterinarian  from  a  like  distance,  who  called 
to  see  a  prize  bull.  The  charges  made  by  this  medical  attendant 
are  always  reasonable  and  exactly  the  same  as  those  to  his  next 
door  neighbor,  who  commands  less  than  one-tenth  the  capital  and 
luxury.  Now  we  are  not  so  much  disposed  to  censure  the  pa- 
tient in  the  above  case  as  the  modest  and  humble  gentleman 
who  attends  him.  The  rich  patient  pays  as  he  does,  because 
he  finds  he  can  do  so.  Let  the  doctor  double  his  fees  and  col- 
lect them  promptly.  People  are  very  apt  to  believe  that  things 
are  worth  no  more  than  is  asked  for  them.  The  doctor  should 
render  good  service  and  demand  good  payment,  and  not  worry 
because  a  veterinarian  gets  a  bigger  fee  than  he  does." — Tit€ 
Medical  Record. 

Chinese  Hair  Imported  to  Europe. — The  British  Consul  at  Can- 
ton. China  (says  the  Paris  correspondent  Therapeutic  Gazette), 
recently  caused  quite  a  sensation  by  stating  that  during  the 
past  year  some  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  human  hair,  worth 
about  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  were  shipped  through  that  port 
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to  Europe.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  most  of  the 
hair  in  question  coming  from  beggars,  criminals  and  victims  of 
contagious  diseases,  it  was  a  wonder  to  him  how  elegant  Euro- 
pean women  can  consent  to  wear  such  appendages.  But,  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  an  unexpected  reply  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Anglo-Chinese  sanitarium.  Chinese  hair,  it 
seems,  is  too  course  for  French  beauties,  and  in  consequence 
not  wanted  for  female  adornment.  It  is  merely  used  for  the 
helmets  of  cavalry  officers.  For  privates  in  the  dragoon  or 
cuirassier  regiments,  a  flowing  mane  of  ordinary  horse  hair  is 
considered  the  right  thing.  But  officers  need  something  a  Ut- 
ile better  and  finer,  and  Chinese  hair  has  been  found  to  just 
answer  the  purpose. 

The  woman  itnth  scientific  tastes  and  a  spare  room  or  two  to 
devote  to  the  purpose  may  win  fame  by  giving  herself  to  the 
study  of  the  habits  of  dragon  flies.  She  must  make  her  rooms 
attractive  with  miniature  lakes  and  an  abundance  of  rushes  and 
other  water-plants.  Then  having  captured  her  dragon  flies,  she 
must  put  them  in  this  new  abode  and  introduce  them  to  a  goodly 
number  of  houseflies  and  mosquitoes.  For  some  people  believe 
that  the  extermination  of  the  housefly  and  the  mosquito  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  devouring  dragon-fly.  ScoflTers  may 
wonder  whether  the  remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  evil.  The 
dragon-fly,  however,  does  not  seek  human  blood,  and  the  ques- 
tion which  experimenters  would  have  to  settle  is  whether  or 
not  he  is  even  sufficiently  voracious  of  the  mosquito  to  make 
his  cultivation  worth  while. — Home  Maker. 

Amendment  of  tfie  Constitution  Ohio  State  Medical  Society. — A. 
R.  Bakek,  M,  D.,  Editor  Medical  Gazette;  Dear  Doctor,  I 
would  state  for  information  of  readers  of  the  Gazette  that, 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  proposed  amendment  to  Constitution 
of  State  Medical  Society,  the  following  societies  have  replied 
favorably:  Bay  City,  Belmont,  Central  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Cler- 
mont, Cuyahoga,  Gallia,  Highland,  Lebanon,  Mahoning,  Mont- 
gomery, Preble,  Shelby,  Tuscarawas.  And  none  have  replied 
unfavorably.  Yours  truly,         G.  A.  Collamobe, 

Toledo,  December  15,  1890.  Secretary  O.  S.  M.  S. 

A  bequest  of  fifty  tltousand  dollars  has  been  made  to  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Reserve  University  in  the  will  of  the  late 
David  B.  Feyweather,  a  leather  dealer  of  New  York  city.  The 
will,  which  was  dated  October  6,  1884,  probated  December  8, 
1890,  contains  a  lai^e  number  of  generous  bequests  to 
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colleges  and  hospitals ;  the  amount  given  to  the  colleges  alone 
exceeds  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  widow  of  the  testator 
contests  the  will,  not  however  on  account  of  the  bequests  for 
educational  and  hospital  purposes,  but  of  codiciles  donating 
immense  sums  to  the  executors. 

Aherenga  Prize  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  PMladelpkia. — 
The  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  announces  that  the 
next  award  of  the  Alvarenga  prize,  being  the  income  for  one 
year  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Senor  Alvarenga,  and  amounting 
to  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  will  be  made  on  j  uly  1 4, 
189I.  Essays  intended  for  competition  may  be  upon  any  sub- 
ject in  medicine,  and  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of 
the  college,  Charles  W,  Dulles,  on  or  before  May  1,  1891. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Brayton. — We  are  pained  to  record  the  untimely 
death  of  this  bright  young  physician.  Dr.  Brayton  practiced 
for  some  years  at  Cary,  Ohio,  being  associated  with  his  father, 
an  old  and  respected  practitioner  of  that  town.  A  short  time 
since  he  associated  himself  with  Dr.  Jones  of  Toledo,  A  few 
weeks  ago  his  mind  became  unballanced,  and  he  was  removed 
to  College  Hill  Sanitarium,  where  he  committed  suicide  by 
hanging. 

Dr.  Roberts  Bartholow. — It  is  said  by  Philadelphia  papers  that 
Dr.  Bartholow  is  perfectly  rational  on  all  points,  excepting 
that  he  imagines  that  the  police  are  shadowing  him,  and  that 
his  wife's  affections  have  been  alienated  from  him.  We  hope 
that  rest  and  freedom  from  college  cares  may  soon  restore  the 
mind  of  him  whom  we  have  all  learned  to  revere. 

Fifty  tlwmand  dollars  to  Lakeside  Hospital,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  building  of  the  children's  ward,  is  the  munificent  gift  of 
Mr.  W.  P.  Southworth,  self-made  wholesale  and  retail  grocer 

of  Cleveland. 

Wanted. — A  few  extra  copies  of  the  last  (November)  number 
of  the  Gazette,  for  which  we  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  each. 

ThenameofDr.  £rfif:7ri/ /"r^Wf,  who  has  recently  located  in 
this  city,  was  misspelled  in  our  last  number. 

Dr.  Jaimin  Strong  has  resigned  his  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  Northern  Ohio  Insane  Asylum,  to  take  effect  January  i. 
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ORIGINAL    ARTICLES. 


PHTfUSIS  AND  TUBERCULOSIS* 


i   HUBBARD,    M,    D.,  TOLEDO,   O. 
Prottsaar  Uj-flcne  sad  Cliniiwl  Lvrngalon'  NorUi«Ht«ni  Ohio  Medical  College. 
{Illutnted  br  a  laiiBa  of  phato-miaosraphl  naed  M  laatarn  alidcB.] 

The  discovery  of  Robert  Koch  at  once  lifts  b'n  former  diacovery, 
the  specific  germ  charaoteriatic  of  tubercular  neoplasms  and  of  case- 
ous degeneratioD,  to  a  rank  of  great  importance  as  a  diagnostic 
Agent.     Listen  to  the  words  of  this  great  patliolc^ist. 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  proof  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  sputum 
was  considered  more  as  an  interesting  point  of  secondary  importance, 
vbich  though  it  made  the  diagnosis  more  certain,  could  not  help  the 
patient  in  any  way,  and  which,  in  consequence,  was  often  neglected. 
In  the  future  this  must  be  changed.  A  doctor  who  shall  neglect  to 
diagnose  phthisis  by  all  the  methods  at  his  command,  especially  by 
examining  the  sputum,  will  be  guilty  of  most  serious  neglect  of  his 
patient  whose  life  may  depend  upon  the  early  application  of  the 
specific  treatment." 

Li  the  discoveries  of  Robert  £och,  we  see  the  blending  of  the  two 
^reat  classes  of  our  profession,   the  pathologists  and  clincians — the 
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harmoDizing  of  maay  of  the  discoveries  of  botli  so  long  apparentlT" 
antagODiatic,  elevating  therapeutics  to  an  exact  science,  and  directing- 
pathological  research  into  a  channel  leading  to  the  same  goal — the 
alleviation  of  EufieriDgeof  humanitjr. 

What  classification  shall  we  adopt  ? 

Special  aids  to  diagnosis. 

Dangers  of  inoculation  and  contagion  are  the  points  to  be  dicusaeii 
in  this  paper. 

We  may  for  the  present  eliminate. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  chronic  fibroid  phthisis — the  one  a 
general  disease,  sometimes  very  obscure,  but  generally  having  pro- 
nounced diagnostic  symptoms,  and  the  other  a  form  of  phthisis 
complicated  with  an  increase  of  the  fibrous  connective  tissue,  due 
generally  to  some  mechanical  irritant  that  ia  present  in  the  lungs 
more  or  leas  constantly,  or  to  a  chronic  pneumonia. 

Xiet  us  examine  the  classifications  that  were  based  upon  the  clinical 
study  of  the  disease.  Hioce  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tubercu- 
losis the  pathology  of  this  disease  has  been  based  almost  entirely  on 
laboratory  study,  and  the  clinical  classification  has  been  ignored,  ft 
were  folly  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  Koch  school, 
since  his  latest  discovery  may  revolutionize  all  previously  accepted 
pathological  data.  However,  from  a  clinical  standpoint  we  can 
profitably  study  classification. 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  literature  previous  to  the  new  disturbing 
discoveries,  and  among  the  clinicians  of  that  time,  none  were  more 
clear  and  logical  than  Niemeyer.  lu.  reading  his  article  on  the  path- 
ology of  phthisis  and  tuberculosis,  one  cannot  but  be  impressed 
that  his  teachings  are  safe  to  follow,  and  they  express  the  clinical 
experience  of  the  mnjority  of  practitioners. 

By  way  of  contrast  read  the  statements  of  the  elder  Flint.  He 
grasped  the  discovery  of  Koch  and  incorporated  it  in  his  book  while 
still  in  press.  His  clinical  records  are  anomalous  in  many  respects 
and  his  teaching  often  unsafe.  Niemeyer  makes  inflammatory  and 
catarrhal  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tract  tlie  great  predisposing  factor 
in  pulmonary  consumptiun,  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  tubercu- 
losis may  be  primary.  He  makes  the  statement  ;  the  greatest  danger 
for  tlie  majority  of  cotMitiiptici»!   is  that  they  may  become  tuberoilous. 
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Thus  he  emphaeizeB  these  predieposiog  causes;  taking  coid,  bron- 
chitis and  peri-broDchitis  or  brouc  bo -pneumonia — capillar;  or 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  Any  of  these  inflammatory  states  may  lead 
to  phthisis,  and  at  any  stage  there  is  tlie  liability  to  become 
tuberculous. 

Flint  takes  a  very  radical  position.  He  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween phthisis  and  tuberculosis.  He  believes  that  the  pathological 
neoplasm  called  tubercle  is  the  important  lesion  and  by  caseous 
degeneration,  cavities  are  formed.  The  catarrhal  product  filling  the 
alveoli  he  desigaates  as  infiltrated  tubercle,  thus  making  no  distinc- 
tion between  an  inflammatory  productaud  a  neoplasm.  Hedistinctly 
denies  that  catarrhal  conditions  predispose  to  consumption — in  fact 
makes  the  broad  statement  that  pharyngeal  catarrh  has  seemed  to 
him  toafibrd  a  certain  immunity  agaiust  consumption. 

From  a  clinical  standpoint,  which  is  more  safe  teaching  ?  Most  of 
us  would  unhesitatingly  accept  the  pathology  of  Niemeyer. 

Professors  Gibbes,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Sburley,  of  Detroit,  have 
done  much  to  put  this  vexed  question  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Excepting  some  minor  difieiences  they  advocate  the  teachings  of 
Niemeyer.  That  is,  eliminating  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  from  the 
question,  their  pathology  revives  the  teachings  of  the  great  German 
clinician,  aad  they  present  many  convincing  facts  against  the  doctrine 
of  Koch  and  his  followers.  In  fact  they  go  even  farther  than  Nie- 
meyer in  emphasizing  the  distinctions,  pathological  and  clinical, 
between  phthisis  and  tuberculosis  and  the  lesions  characteristic  of 
both.  Their  report  also  modifies  the  claims  of  Koch  as  to  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

Below  are  presented  a  few  cases  illustrating  the  points  that  I  wish 
to  emphasize,  bearing  on  elamfication,  diagnons  and  dangers  of  con- 
tagion. 

Case  II.  Mrs.  K,  aet.  35,  seen  with  Dr.  G.  A.  Collamore,  August, 
1888.  The  family  history  of  this  lady  was  very  bad.  She  had  been 
confined  to  bed  for  some  months  with  an  obscure  pneumonia,  the  lower 
left  lobe  being  especially  iuvolved.  Throat  symptoms  began  to 
double  her  and  an  examination  was  made  at  this  date.  The  ashen  pale- 
ness of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  was  quite  marked.  An  oedematous 
fold  between  the  arytenoids  was  characteristic  of  the  anfemic  condition. 
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she  was  in,  but  there  viaa  no  ulcerattoa,  no  positive  evidence  of 
pbthisia  or  tuberculosis.  Sputum  abundant  and  mostly  serous  im 
character,  with  sediment  of  cheesy  masses.  Bacillus  tuberculosiB 
present,  two  different  specimens  examined.  A  few  shreds  of  pul- 
monary connective  tissue  were  found.  Quantities  of  sarein» 
pulmonum  were  found.  These  have  been  referred  to  as  indications 
of  cavity  formation  (in  the  lower  lobes)  by  Virchow. 

The  diagnosis  which  was  made — phthisis — was  not  agreed  to  by  her 
brother,  a  physician,  of  Philadelphia,  even  though  the  finding  of 
bacilli  tuberculosis  was'  subsequently  confirmed  In  Philadelphia. 
Strauge  to  say  he  contracted  the  disease  a  few  months  later  and  died 
before  bia  sister.  Assiiciation  with  her  suggests  contagion,  but  there 
was  back  of  it  all  a  strong  family  predisposition. 

In  cases  of  lingering  pneumonia  the  diagnosis  is  often  extremely 
difficult.  The  foci  of  disease  may  be  located  deep  in  the  lung  tissues 
and  physical  signs  of  disease  are  obscured  by  normal  areas. 

The  findings  of  the  microscope  are  of  material  aid  in  these  cases. 
An  early  diagnosis  makes  remedial  treatment  possible. 

Another  and  similar  cose  has  just  occurred  in  my  practice.  E,  S., 
aet.  34,  has  been  alflicted  with  a  severe  cough  for  some  time.  Family 
history  not  very  good.  He  has  one  son  about  9  years  old,  who  is 
slowly  failing  from  phthisis,  and  has  had  considerable  fiore  of  him 
contrary  to  orders. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  his  trouble  has  become  so  ttggn- 
vated  that  he  would  leave  his  work  for  a  week  and  then  return.  During 
this  time,  except  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  had  no  physical  signs  of  not«, 
-excepting  those  of  bronchitis.  During  the  last  two  weeks  there  has 
been  dullness  over  the  left  lower  lobe,  especially  posteriorly.  A  few 
days  ago  examination  revealed  bronchophony  over  an  area  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  the  hand  just  below  the  lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  sputum  showed  a  few  fibres  of 
elastic  tissue,  probably  from  an  eroded  bronchus,  and  also  bacilli 
tuberculosis.  The  constitutional  symptoms  were  those  of  nervous 
«xbaustion,  for  he  had  been  greatly  overworked.  With  rest  and  treat- 
ment, inhalations  of  creosote  in  ol.  vas.  and  com.,  in  pill  form,  tonics, 
-etc.,  the  gain  would  make  one  uncertain  of  diagnosis  were  it  not  for 
the  positive  testimony   of  the  microscope.     In   both  of  these  cases 
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the  primary  cousolidation  was  probably  of  the  catarrhal  type,  the 
alveoli  filling  with  inflammatory  products.  Peri -b run chi tig  and  bron- 
chiectasis are  a  part  oC  the  consolidation  and  subsequent  cavity 
formation.  The  first  case  probably  had  tuberculosis  engrafted  upoa 
the  primary  disease  process. 

Case  III.  June,  1889,  W.  R.,  net.  58,  Scotch-Irish,  a  man  of 
powerful  physique  and  excellent  habits,  family  history  good.  He- 
consulted  me  on  account  of  a  persistent  cough  and  great  hoarseness 
and  pain  in  larynx  on  deglutition.  It  was  impossible  to  thorunghiy 
examine  his  larynx,  but  glimpses  revealed  swollen  arytenoids  and 
nasty  purulent  masses  lining  the  interior.  Examination  of  the  thorax 
was  negative.  No  fever  nor  sweats.  He  works  as  usual,  handling 
heavy  boxes  in  a  wholesale  grocery  store.  The  spulnm  was  ex- 
amined dud  a  large  number  of  bacilli  tuberculosis  were  found. 
This  induced  me  to  give  n  very  cautious  prognosis,  and  local 
applications  were  given  to  relieve  the  chronic  laryngitis.  Also 
creosote '  and  terebene  in  ol.  vas.  (De  Vilbiss  atomizer)  was 
given  in  frequent  inhalations.  Oil  globules  in  sputum  some  days 
after  administration  gave  evidence  of  penetration.  He  also  took 
petroleum  emulsion  with  liberal  diet  and  a  little  whiskey.  Soon  the 
laryngitis  yielded  and  be  gained  rapidly  in  weight,  suffering  only 
from  a  slight  cough.  The  sp.cimens  of  sputum  were  examined  alwut 
five  and  seven  weeks  after  the  first.  Bacillus  tuberculosis  found 
once,  but  a  careful  search  failed  to  reveal  any  two  weeks  later;  four 
weeks  later  they  were  again  present.  Ho  gained  remarkably  up  to 
August  19,  when  he  come  suffering  from  a  boil  near  the  anus. 
This  GOOD  began  discharging  and  has  never  healed.  Pus  from  this 
contained  bacilli  tuberculosis.  By  October  he  had  gained  consider- 
ably, the  throat  not  having  troubled  him  at  all.  Id  June,  1800,  I 
saw  him  and  he  was  evidently  failing  very  rapidly.  Cavity  formation 
was  well  advanced  iu  both  lungs,  and  emaciation  was  extreme.  He 
was  still  at  his  work,  however. 

In  this  case  the  microscopical  findings  aided  very  materially  in 
establishing  the  diagnosis.  Such  diagnosis  antedated  appearance  of 
the  physical  signs  many  months,  and  by  early  treatment  be  was 
saved  much  suffering  from  catarrhal  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and 
possibly  a  secondary  infection  with  tubercular  deposits. 
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Case  V.  W.  E.,  aet.  30,  clerk,  August  7,  1890,  a  man  of  very 
fair  physique,  but  above  average  height.  Good  familv  history.  For 
Bome  time  haa  had  postnasal  cataiTh  quite  badly.  Two  mootbs 
previous  had  cootracted  broDchitia.  Has  lost  about  ten  pounda  since 
then.  Has  never  left  his  work.  He  coughs  considerably  and  raises 
purulent  aputum,  occasionally  containing  blood  clots.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  revealed  no  apecial  features  except  hronchitic  rales. 
Larynx  and  trachea  hyperffimic.  The  sputum  contained  a  large 
number  of  bacilli  tuberculosia,  but  no  lung  tissue.  During  the  next 
two  weeks  he  had  considerable  pleurisy  and  quite  copious  btemor- 
rhages  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  At  5  a.  m.  he  regularly  had  a 
coughing  spell  caused  by  severe  oppression  in  chest,  reiieviag  himself 
of  a  varying  quautity  of  fresh  blood,  mixed  with  frothy  sputum. 
On  Au(;ust  28  I  found  bacilli  tuberculosia  and  luog  tissue.  He  was 
advised  not  to  risk  another  winter  here,  and  went  to  Colorado,  where 
he  Qow  is,  and  from  what  I  hear  is  slowly  failing.  When  last  seen 
there  were  no  positive  sigas  of  consolidation  or  other  physical  evi- 
dences of  pbtliisis.  And  the  microscopical  findings  were  the  only 
positive  diagDOBtic  evidences. 

Case  IV.  B.  B.,  aet.  18,  clerk,  seen  August  11, 1880.  Referred 
by  Dr.  Bond.  Family  history  excellent.  Had  rheumatism 
and  pericarditis  in  January.  Made  partial  recovery.  Relapsed 
with  symptoms  of  pleurisy.  A  large  quantity  of  pus  evacuated 
through  bronchial  tubes,  and  for  several  months  he  had  been  raising 
an  enormous  quantity  daily.  Emaciation,  night  sweats,  etc.,  pointed 
toward  consumption  when  first  seen.  An  ai-ea  of  dullness  in  lower 
left  lobe,  together  with  the  general  symptoms  indicated  a  possible 
empyema.  Examination  of  sputum  showed  only  granular  debris, 
pus,  abundance  of  bacteria,  but  no  bacilli  tuberculosia  nor  pul- 
monary connective  tissue.  This  gave  courage  in  making  a  favorable 
prognosia,  and  urging  the  operation  of  thoracentesis.  This  operation 
was  performed  by  Dr.  CoUamore,  September  14.  About  one  quart 
of  pus  was  evacuated.  In  four  weeks  he  had  gained  over  thirty 
pounds,  and  to-day  the  cavity  in  the  thorax  discharges  only  about 
a  drachm  daily  and  is  slowly  healing.  This  case  furnishes  a  warn- 
ing against  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  It  was  used  for  some 
time,  diluted  with  abjut  six  or  eight  volumes  of  water,  containing  a 
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little  sulphite  of  sodium.  It  certainly  searched  out  and  destroyed 
the  pus,  and  the  general  effect  was  excellent  until  it  happened  one 
day  that  the  drainage  tube  had  made  a  slight  erosion  on  the  pyogenic 
membrane  lining  the  pleural  surfaces,  as  was  evidenced  by  a  little 
blood  flowing  from  the  tube.  The  injection  was  given,  when  sudden- 
ly the  patient  fell  over  od  the  flo^r.  Conaciousness  was  lost.  The 
face  was  cyanotic.  Pulse  was  entirely  gone.  Itespiratioo  gasping. 
In  about  two  minutes  the  pulse  was  felt  thready  and  very  rapid.  In 
another  minute  it  dropped  down  to  forty  per  minute  and  was  very 
soft.  From  this  it  gradually  rose  to  normal  in  an  hour.  An  intense 
headache  and  vomiting  came  on  in  about  six  hours,  and  patient  was 
confined  to  the  bed  for  two  days.  A  possible  erosion  of  a  pyogenic 
membrane  is  a  positive  indication  against  the  use  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  in  my  practice  hereafter. 

In  this  case  the  diagnosis  by  microscopical  examination  was  made 
before  the  history  was  investigated,  since  the  patient  presented  the 
general  appearance  of  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  and  the  result 
of  the  exploratory  puncture  by  the  trocar  and  cauula  were  confidently 
anticipated  on  this  basis  alone, 

A  series  of  four  cases  of  consumption  occurring  among  the  employes 
of  a  certain  office  bear  strong  testimony  of  the  contagions  character 
of  this  disease.  The  office  surroundings  and  general  unwbolesome- 
ness  conduced  toward  lowering  the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of 
the  occupants.  The  first  case  that  I  saw  was  a  young  lad  referred 
by  Dr.  Thome. 

He  came  from  a  tuberculous  family,  father,  mother  and  two  or 
three  brothers  having  died  of  it.  He  bad  small  cavities  in  both 
lungs,  but  continued  at  work  about  the  office.  Frequently  he  had 
copious  hemorrhages  when  at  work,  and  he  would  use  the  nearest 
receptacle.  His  expectoration  was  copious  and  purulent.  I  did  not 
examine  for  bacilli  but  thecharacter  of  the  disease  was  evident.  He 
died  within  six  months  in  Colorado,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by 
sympathetic  fellow  woriiers.  His  retention  at  the  office  so  long  was 
prompted  by  pity  for  the  orphan  lad, but  litile  did  the  givers  of  such 
charity  appreciate  the  possible  dangers  of  course.  Within  ms 
months  from  the  time  that  I  saw  him,  three  of  the  occupants  have 
developed  consumption.     And  now,  a  year  later,  as  I  am  writing 
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theee  irords,  a  meEsage  from  Colorado  annouDcea  tbe  death  of  the 
chief  of  the  office.  Hie  first  asdatantU  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion. Another  clerk,  at  present  in  Nev  Mexico,  ia  in  a  precarious 
condition.  All  of  these  men  were  of  exceptional  vigor  and 
inlelleclual  capacity,  excellent  hahils,  and  only  one  had  a  suspicious 
family  history.  The  two  that  I  attended  had  serious  laryngeal  dis- 
ease, one  heing  distinctly  tuheicular  in  character,  the  other  a 
catarrhal  ulceration  caused  hy  corrosive  sputum.  The  latter  was 
much  relieved  hy  treatment,  but  the  tubercular  deposit  in  the 
lungs  progressed,  and  now  the  destructive  process  is  far  advanced. 
As  lo  the  character  of  the  disease  in  the  I'oy  I  cannot  say,  for  I 
saw  him  only  after  cavities  had  formed. 

Tbe  diagnosis  v&s  easily  made  in  all  of  these  cases  by  physical 
exploration.  Elastic  tissue  naa  found  in  all,  and  later  bacilli  tuber- 
culosis. 

While  the  chain  of  evidence  is  not  conclusive  of  a  specific 
contagious  influence,  yet  it  emphasizes  the  re^ponsibilty  of  the 
practitioner  in  insisting  on  isolation  of  consumptives.  At  least  we 
should  insist  that  there  is  great  danger  of  contagion  where  the 
environment  is  such  that  the  vitality  of  the  system  is  lowered. 
Supposing  that  any  one  of  the  above  had  developed  consumption, 
then  surely  his  associates  in  the  same  surroundings  are  exposed  to  a 
double  risk,  namely  ;  the  unvholesome  surroundings  and  also  specific 
contagion. 

[The  puliHcalion  of  r  cbbc  of  pjtsililt 
autopsf  and  wicroscopicnl  ixaminatiot 
Jhw,  l«r;Dx  and  brain.] 


COMPRISING    SOME    ORIGINAL    OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND  DEDUCTTONS. 


PREBLE,   M.    D., 

Lecturer  on  I>8m)»t(.lo»r  in  tbs  Unitsnitr  of  WooMer:  l*le  Chif  f  of  the  Clinic  for  Demt- 
tolotry  ud  Venereal  Di«raEte  in  Ibe  Ovt-Pslimt  DerstiD-tnCof  the  Nev  Toib  Brtpitil; 
l»te  lownictor  id  Denn«tologj  il  tbe  New  York  Post  (iraduiile  Sctiool. 

Scabies  is  clinically  a  dermatitis  due  to  tbe  invasion  of  the  skin  by 
a  true  (animal)  parasite.  The  initial  lesions  are  caused  by  the  latter, 
and   the  secondary  lesions  are  due  to  scratching,  and    to    other 
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mechanical  irritations,  aa  pressure  and  friction.  The  disease  ie 
usually  propsguted  through  bed  clothing  as  an  intermediary.  The 
mite  itaelf,  its  hnn-ow  in  the  cuticle,  and  the  Cfccea  of  the  creature 
are  theoretically  demonstrable,  while  there  are  numerous  predilection- 
aret>s,  both  of  invasion  and  -ultimate  generalizjition,  such  as  the 
fingers,  volar  surfaces  of  wrists,  elbows,  front  of  axiljje,  female 
breasts,  penis,  buttocks,  etc.  Finally  the  parasite  is  easily  destructi- 
ble by  various  ajfcnts,  and  its  conseijuences  soon  vanish. 

One  might  tlierefore  sup]>ose  that  little  remains  to  he  said  about 
this  condition,  citlicr  in  individual  cases  or  in  communities;  and  tliat 
it  might  stand  as  a  type  of  disease  where  our  cognitions  ajtproximate 
mathematical  accurucv-  Nevertheless  this  is  very  far  from  b;;iiig 
the  case.  A  large  portion  of  the  subject-matter  of  this  pnper  con- 
sists of  a  pci-sonal  experience  in  contracting  the  disease,  and  the 
problems  tlierohy  susgested.  In  tliis  connection,  other  points  of 
interest  are  al^o  discussed.  We  anticipate  !iy  stating  tlmt:  1.  The 
etiology,  as  far  as  the  mode  oF  propiigation  is  concerned,  is  not 
always  e-c]  1  cihle  Ijted  reollf  i  Iwtween  individuals 
througl  b  I  !  e  nor  a  e  ti  e  te  cl  ^  i  llihle  concerning  tlie 
order  a    ]  f  tl  e      ft  of  tl  c  [arasite  over  the  surface. 

2.  The  cou  c  a  1  em  ni  o  as  egarls  alortive  attacks  and  the 
possibil  ifpo        c  re         y        tne  I  e  shown  to  harnioni^.e 

with  tl  o  e  of  otl  er  pa  jfl  t  dee  Th  s  s  true  of  both  acute  and 
inveterate   f  r  $     The    1  ag  os  s         e  =e  t  dly    difficult,   for   the 

initial  a  d  pathog  om  c  les  ons  n  y  at  a  g  ven  moment  be  conspic, 
U0U8  bv  lie  r  absence  he  co  tint  eleme  t  onsisting  solely  of  the 
resulting  dern  i  V  ver     we  gl  ty  po    t   the  failure  to  estimate 

which  has  p  eatlv  p  ej  1  eJ  the  sad  e  of  many  an  able  physician 
wiio  has  hal  but  a  s  gle  i  er  e  v  i  r  1  gnoais  and  treatment,  is 
whether  he  has  t  deal  v  h  a  le  mj  i  s  f  e.^lernal  origin,  like 
scabies,  or  a  pninginous  condition  due  to  an  eczema  or  pruritus.  lu 
such  a  case  it  has  often  happened  that  an  eczema  has  been  treated  by 
sulphur  locally,  while  a  case  of  scabies  has  been  managed  by  diet  and 
remedies  to  "act  on  the  blood."  4.  Thetreatment  is  seldom  reduced 
to  the  minimum  of  duration  and  discomfort,  and  the  relapses  from 
re-iDfection  through  the  patient's  own  garments  and  the  articles  shared 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the  household,  who  have  scabies,  are 
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not  sufficiently  guarded  agaiust.  The  after-treatment  aod  the  occa- 
BLOual  unpleasant  couaequeiices  of  snlpliur  vapDr-baths  also  deserve 
attention. 

In  1889  the  writer  visited  a  fnmily  as  guest,  liviog  on  the  Florida  froD- 
tier  and  consisting  of  a  married  pair  (the  husband  a  pbvjician)aDd 
infant  aged  about  ouc  year,  and  soon  noliced  that  all  were  sufferiog 
from  inveterate  scabies,  dating  in  the  parents  from  their  bridal  trip; 
having  been  contracted  in  all  probability  from  the  bedding  of  a  sleep- 
ing-car. The  mother  had  infected  her  child  soon  after  its  birth. 
The  eruption  was  not  severe,  excepting  on  the  mother's  hands  and 
child's  feet,  where  it  showed  itself  as  a  pustular  dermatitis.  With 
the  exception  of  fliers  members,  where  doubtless  re-infection  had 
repsatedly  occurr«d  between  mother  and  child,  the  disease  bad  been 
at. times  largely  quiescent,  with  little  or  uo  treatment. 

The  writer  had  never  bad  scabies,  and  took  no  precaution  against 
contracting  it,  being  rather  curious  to  olteerve  the  possible  ouset  of 
the  disease  upon  himself.  He  used  the  same  towel  as  his  host,  im- 
mediately after  the  latter,  many  times  daily;  the  only  other  regular 
exposure  was  the  seat  of  the  water  cloaet. 

After  perhaps  a  week  a  tense,  clear,  miliary  vehicle  suddenly 
appeared  iu  the  palm  of  the  left  band,  occasioniug  much  itching,  as 
well  as  slight  pain  from  the  tension  of  the  skin  at  that  point.  This 
vesicle  is  the  well  known  initial  lesion  of  scabies,  and  corresponds  to 
the  burrowing  of  the  gareopte)-  into  tlie  rete  malpighii  to  deposit  her 
ova.  This  was  positively  the  sole  lesion  for  some  hours,  and  the 
palm  is  by  no  means  a  predilection -seat  for  the  lesions  of  scabies. 

In  a  few  days  other  tense  vesicles  appeared  extending  up  the  fon- 
arm.  But  in  the  meantime  a  vesicle  had  also  appeared  on  the 
dorsum  penis  at  the  spot  where  that  organ  came  in  contact  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  seat  of  the  privy;  in  fact,  the  slight  tenderness  at 
that  point  was  the  means  of  calling  attention  to  the  lesion.  The  vesicles 
appeared  later  about  the  adjacent  parts.  They  were  none  of  them 
treated,  and  the  skin  was  not  much  scratched.  This  first  crop  of 
scabies  lesions  dwindled  spontaneously,  the  »areopte»  having  somehow 
failed  to  propagate  itself.  No  burrows  appeared,  nor  was  the  dia- 
coloration  due  to  the  fteces  anywhere  perceptible.  The  writer  was 
inclined  to  hold  this  up  as  an  example  of  spontaneous  cure  of  scabies. 
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'"  Do  not  be  too  sure,"  said  his  host,  "  ray  eruption  was  characterized 
by  remissions  during  its  early  months."  At  any  rate  new  lesions 
shortly  appeared,  nnd  rather  profusely,  and  the  entptioD  bid  fair  to 
develop  in  a  classical  manner.  But  a  complication  arose  id  the  shape 
of  a  visilation  from  some  species  of  flea,  which  abounded  in  the  out- 
buildings of  the  place.  For  about  a  week  the  writer  was  nearly 
•covered  by  the  peculiar  tubercular  lesions  due  to  the  larger  parasite, 
and  which  of  course  have  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  lesions 
of  scabies.  When  the  flea-bites  bad  disappeared,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  scabies  remained.  The  writer  shortly  after  this  ended 
his  visit.     The  scabies  never  recurred. 

The  conclusions  warranted  by  these  limited  observatioDB  seem  to  be 
as  follows:  1.  Scabies  may  in  many  instances  appear  about  the  hands 
because  the  para.<ite  has  been  conveyed  thither  by  towels  or  other 
objects  handled  repeatedly  and  in  quick  rotation  after  a  scabies 
patient.  The  old  belief  in  propagation  by  the  momentary  and  single 
«ODtact  of  a  hand-shake,  exploded  by  F.  Von  Hebra,  need  not  be 
re  animated.  But  that  teacher's  dictum  that  scabies  must  be  con- 
tracted only  after  having  slept  with  or  after  a  patient  with  the 
disease,  is  much  too  sweeping  when  one  considers  the  innumerable 
variety  of  possible  domestic  exposures  between  members  of  a  single 
household. 

2.  Scabies  is  not  necessarily  transferred  from  the  fingers  to  the 
penis  in  the  act  of  urination,  as  taught  by  Hebra;  for  the  fact  that 
several  men  may  occupy  a  privy-seat  in  immediate  succession,  with 
the  custom  of  urination  at  the  same  time — the  penis  having  been 
forced  downwards  with  its  dorsum  in  contact  with  the  free  border  of 
the  opening  in  the  seat — is  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  early 
appearance  of  lesionE  upon  the  back  of  the  organ. 

3.  Scabies  is  not  necessarily  inevitable  if  the  parasite  once  gets  a 
foothold.  Indeed  it  is  likely  that  the  first  invasions  may  often 
prove  abortive,  or  in  other  words  the  garcoptea  fails  to  breed  at  first, 
and  that  if  establishes  itself  only  after  repeated  colonies  have  invaded 
the  host,  from  repeated  exposure  to  a  constant  focus  of  infection. 
Moreover,  since  the  disease  may  also  spend  itself  after  yeare  of 
sojourn  upon  The  host — the  "seven  years  itch"  of  the  laity — it 
is  a  moot  point  whether  scabies  might  not  be  styled  a  self-limited 
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disease  under  special  conditious.  Tlic  opposite  view  lias  ahvays  been 
maintained.  The  ease  with  winch  scabies  mny  at  times  be  cured  by 
mere  IViclioti  with  soap  and  water  also  favors  tho  writer's  vietes,  and 
empha!?izes  tlie  probubility  that  persistent  scabies  is  due  rather  to 
repeated  invasions  From  without,  than  to  true  inveteracy.  The  dis- 
appearance tit  the  disease  in  tlic  writer's  cose  after  the  experience 
Willi  Heas,  isex[dicab!e  lhruu)^h  the  fact  that  viulent  fiiclions  with  a 
brush  were  used  to  allay  the  ilchin'j  of  the  llea-biti-s.  Other  couclii- 
siuns  drawn  not  from  ihe  foregoing  case,  but  from  the  writer's  general 
experience,  arc  us  follows: 

4.  It  is  nio.-t  important  that  the  physician  six'uld  not  confoiiud 
scabies  with  ecjitmaorHiiy  otlier  pruriyiuous  affection,  such  as  liclien 
planus  ( svhich  also  occurs  about  the  volar  surfaces  of  the  wriiUs  oud 
tlie  penis;.  t^iicJi  errors,  by  gc-nernl  practitioners,  almost  invariaUly 
react  severely  upon  them  in  the  mind  of  the  laity,  rricll'ms  with 
soda-soap  an<l  water,  with  tlie  use  of  sulphur,  wotihl  iie  t!ie  wor.Jl  pos- 
sible tr-.'aiu.ent  for  an  iieule  cc/.cma.  lu  scahio.-  tliis  trealmeiil.  will 
also  a^'^ravalc  the  .ieni;aiilis,  but  tlic  sudden  ecs-ation  of  the  ilclung 
shows  tlmt  the  dia^ino^iHis  ciuTtct,  and  the  (hM-inauiis  \  ields  to  soc,th- 
iiig  measures  iu  a  few  davs.  Tlie  writer's  experience  is  that  =cabies 
puz/les  fttudinis  uii)re  tiian  any  other  coinmi.u  sl;iu-direa.-e,  but  that 
after  the  lesson  of  a  sncces^ion  of  blunders  the  disease  is  more 
promptly  and  certaiiiiy  idcntilied  than  ainiost  any  other  condiiioa  of 
its  clinical  family. 

How  shall  we  exi>laiu  thi>V  In  dispensary  practice  wc  d.>  uot 
spend  inucb  time  in  M'aiching  for  the  initial  vesicles  and  burrows, 
for  ihe^^e  may  be  iib.-ctit,  or  they  may  be  aiiiiulated  Ity  otiier  cniiiii- 
tions.  Undoiibleiliy  it  is  the  di.^tribulion  of  the  secondary  legions, 
the  dermatitis,  willi  ihe  i-'<ii^Uiiif  i:n-uii>lio,t  »/  ihr,  h-aii  -nid  face,  to- 
gether "iili  the  statement  that  the  patient's  room-jnate,  or  wife,  or 
other  nieiiiher  of  ihc  liousehuld,  has  a  similar  afTuction,  which  ena- 
bles us  til  approximate  a  dia[tiio?is  very  promptly.  Thcre-ia  a  clini- 
cal variety  of  ctabies  wbicb  (/w.-<  mil  ileh.  Here,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, wp  tiiid  only  the  primitive  lesions,  the  veticlcs  and  cuniculi, 
NO  dermatitis  having  occurred.  Xaiurally  it  is  in  tbis^■ariely  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  direct  action  of  ibe  mi fcujiti:*  is  indispensable. 
Finally,  (here  is  a/jW  mihipiii  condition,  where  tlie  parasite  has  beeit 
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unwittingly  destroyed  by  eome  ointment  or  lotion,  and  there  remain 
only  traces  of  the  primitive  or  consecutive  legions.  It  is  important 
to  rccngnize  this  condition,  which  quickly  recovers  if  let  alone,  be- 
cause the  palieut  may  be  expo.ioil  to  a  relapse,  or  rather  a  re-infec- 
tion, from  the  origiiml  (source  of  the  jiarasite, 

5.  Concerning  trentmcut,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  tlie  necea- 
stly  of  guarding  against  re-infection.  The  parasite  may  be  thor- 
oughly destroyed  ''while  you  wait,"  provided  one  has  an  attendant 
who  will  fii-st  scrub  him  with  laundry  soap  and  warm  water,  followed 
by  dry  friclion,  with  the  immediate  ajiplicution  of  some  mild  para- 
silicide  oiutment,  containing  sulphur,  carbolic  acid,  uaphthol,  etc. 
If  tlii.s  ia  impracticable,  the  patient  sliould  allow  some  three  days  for 
the  cure,  wearing  all  the  time,  both  night  and  day,  the  same  suit  of 
underwear;  be  should  make  the  application  himself  every  evening, 
as  beat  be  can,  and  during  the  day  should  also  lake  a  sulphur-vapor 
buth  at  u  batliing  establishment.  The  cure  may  be  reckoned  com- 
plete with  the  cessation  of  the  itching. 

The  dermatitis  resulting  from  the  scratching  and  from  the  anti- 
para.^itic  treatment  yields  readily  under  mild  lotions  and  ointments 
conliiining  bismuth,  zinc  oxide  or  calamine.  After  the  use  of  sul- 
phur-baths there  is  occiisionally  observed  a  brownish  discoloration  of 
the  hands  and  arms,  due  to  the  formation  of  some  sulphide,  which 
ordinarily  requires  some  two  weeks  to  wear  off.  The  writer  discov- 
ered several  years  ago  that  this  discoloration  could  be  instantly  re- 
moved by  hydroRen -peroxide,  rubbed  in  witli  a  hand  brush  after  first 
softening  the  epiderraid  by  soap  and  hot  water;  and  although  this 
discovery  was  published  In  the  Journal  of  Cutaneovx  and  Venf- 
real  Dlieage',  1^S6,  be  is  not  aware  that  it  baa  ever  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  certainly  merits. 

No.  317  Proipect  i  treat. 


SALICYLIC  ACID:  AN  EXAMINATION. 

J.  G.  SPENZER,   M.  D.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Pagenstecker  in  1834  discovered  salicylo!  (saticylous  acid)  by  oxidi- 
ling  which  PiriaandEttling,  1837,  produced  salicylic  acid.  Although 
eiocethen  methods  for  its  preparation  have  been  numerous  and  varied, 
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its  applications  were  meager  and  retarded  because  of  tbe  expense- 
attached  to  its  manufacture.  Kot  until  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  \hv- 
pared  it  synthetically  from  phenol  aud  carbonic  acid,  through  the 
intervention  of  metallic  Bodiura,  waa  the  price  lowered  perceptibly; 
and  Kolbe  soon,  1874,  rendered  experimentation  feasible,  which 
finally  resulted  in  its  important  application  to  medicine  and  the  arts, 
by  tbe  discovery  of  a  method  which,  somewhat  modified,  is  still  used< 
to-day;  1.  e.,  the  use  of  sodium-phenate  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Of  tbe  numerous  processes  contributed  two  only  are  now  in  use,, 
that  of  Kolbe,  just  mentioned,  producing  a  synthetic  acid;  the  other,, 
due  jointly  but  independeiitly  to  Cahours  and  Procter,  1843,  forming, 
tbe  so-called  natural  acid  by  operating  on  oil  of  wintergreen,  from' 
which  it  is  possible  to  produce  at  once  a  preparation  of  a  bigb  degree- 
of  purity,  thereby  differing  from  the  synthetic  acid  of  fifteen  yean' 
■1^0,  when  it  contained  as  impurities  phenol,  tarry  and  resinous  pro- 
ducts, mineral  substances,  meta  and  para-ox  y  ben  zoic  acids  (isomers- 
of  aalicyclic  acid)  and  creosotic  acids  (homologues  of  salicylic  acid), 
which  latter  were  formed  from  the  cresoles  (homologous  with  phenol),, 
existing  in  the  carbolic  acid  used,  sodium  and  calcium  compounds,, 
chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  glycerine,  etc.,  and  was  adulterated 
with  sugar,  starch,  silica,  potassium  bi-sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,, 
etc. 

Of  these  impurities  meta  and  para-oxybenzoic  and  creosotic  adds- 
are  very  undesirable,  the  latter  being  particularly  objectionable,  and> 
to  it  undoubtedly  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  unpleasant  effects- 
noticed  medicinally. 

Because  of  its  Impure  condition  the  artificial  acid  fell  into  disre- 
pute especially  in  internal  medication,  being  superseded  for  this 
purpose  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  natural  acid,  which,  when  first 
prepared  from  the  oil,  was  made  from  the  oil  of  Gaultheria  prooum- 
bens,  containing  besides  methyl  salicylate  (the  essential  ingredient)' 
from  a  trace  to  ten  percent,  of  a  terpin  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. The  oil  was  soon  adulterated  with  oils  from  Gaultheria  punctata 
and  leucarpa  (richer  in  tbe  active  principle)  and  lastly  with  oil  from 
Betula  Lenta  bark,  (cherry  birch)  practically  pure  methyl  salicylate. 
At  present  an  artificial  oil  of  wintergreen  is  on  the  market;  itis- 
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made  by  distilliag  salicylic  acid  or  a  ealicylath  with  methyl  alcohol 
and  utrong  sulphuric  acid. 

With  thie  possibility  of  substitution  or  adulteration  of  the  natural 
oil  with  the  phennl  eynthetic,  and  knowing  that  the  employment  of 
purer  materials  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  salicylic  acid  has  re- 
moved most  if  not  all  impurities,  the  writer  undertook  in  the 
present  examination  to  settle  in  his  own  mind  at  least,  the  mooted 
question  of  preference,  if  any,  between  the  natural  and  artificial 
acid. 

Sixteen  samples,  although  bearing  labels  of  seven  different  firms, 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  but  two  manufacturers.  They  were  sub- 
jected to  tests  for  the  following  ; 

1.  Chlorides. 

2.  Sulphates. 

3.  Calcium  compounds. 

4.  Non  volatile  mineral  substances;  also  starch,  silica,  etc. 

5.  Insoluble  mechanical  compounds. 

6.  Foreign  organic  matters,  resinous,  coloring  and  iron. 

7.  Meta  and  para-oxybenzoic  acids. 

8.  Phenol. 

1.  Chlorides — A.dditioQ  of  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate  to  an 
aqueous  aulntiun  of  salicylic  acid  or  a  ten  per  cent,  alcoholic  solution. 

2.  Sulphates — Addition  of  barium  chloride  to  a  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  the  acid. 

3.  Calcium  compounds—Addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  and 
ammonia  to  a  dilute  acid  solution. 

4.  Non  volatile  mineral  substances;  also  starch,  sugar,  silica,  etc 
Heat  some-  of  the  acid  in  a  test  tube  held  in  a  slanting  position  and 
moving  it  backward  and  forward  through  a  small  flame.     (Hager.) 

A  good  sample  should  leave  no  residue,  or  at  most  a  faint  haziness. 

In  applying  the  test  it  may  be  preferable  to  elevate  the  test  tube 
above  a  small  flame,  which  does  not  touch  it ;  as  if  direct  heat  is 
applied,  brownish  deposit  always  occurs. 

5.  Insoluble  mechanical  compounds — Dissolved  in  absolute  alco- 
hol it  should  leave  no  residue. 

6.  Foreign  organic  matters,  resinous,  coloring  and  iron. 

1.    Boiled  in  a  test  tube  with   ammonium  hydrate  it  should  not 
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become  colored,  or  at  most  only  of  a  light  jeilow.  (Rasenack  Dam- 
mer's  I^xikon,  p.  797.) 

It.  HImkeu  whh  cone.  c.  p.  Eulphuiic  ackl  in  a  test  tube  it  should 
produce  a  colorlesH  or  pale  yeliow  solution,  (Ilager  Phar.  Ceutral- 
halle,  vol.  17,  p.  434.) 
.This  teat  is  officinal  in  the  United  States  and  German  Pharma- 
ccpu'ias,  and  Hager  consider.^  it  more  trustworthy  than  Kolhc's. 
The  U.  S.  r.  tays  should  not  become  colored  in  lifteen  uiinutes. 

c.  A  saturated  solution  iu  absolute  akohol,  allowed  to  evaporate 
pponlaneously  in  a  walch-glasij  over  a  white  surface  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  dust,  especially  inm  (and  ammonia,  Raseunck  Daramer's 
Lexikon,  p.  797)  colorless,  efflorescent  crystals  arc  produced  ;  resio' 
ous  mailers  and  phenol  make  the  crystals  brown  ;  organic  coloring 
a  light  yellow,  while  iron  produces  a  violet  or  pink  ctiloratiou. 

This  teat  was  advised  by  Kolbe,  1876,  (and  von  Heydeu,  1879, 
Presfott  Org.  Annlysi.s  p.  444). 

7.  Mota  and  para-oxl>e»zoic  acids — Salicylic  acid  dried  at  100° 
C.  and  agitated  with  anhydrous  chloroform  should  dissolve  com- 
pletely, leavihg  para  and  meta-oxbenzoic  acids  undissolved.  (Allen 
Commercial  Org.  Anal.,  vol,  3,  pt.  1,  p.  57).  Heat  may  be  em- 
ployed if  necessary.     (Baudrimont  Dictionnaire,  p.  79). 

8.  Phenol— 

a.    Odor  on  opening  a  bottle  which  has  been  closed  for  some  tinit. 

/;.  Odor  developed  when  fifteen  grains  are  heated  in  a  dry  test 
tube  by  immersing  in  wat«r  a  little  faeiow  ihc  boiling  temperature 
for  fifteen  miuules.     (Prescott  Org,  Analysis,  p.  444). 

e.  Solution  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  and  water,  shaking 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  extract  and  testing  the  same. 
(Phar.  Germ,,  1882). 

d.  If  5  c.  c.  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  salicylic  acid  be 
poured  into  a  teit  tube,  into  which  had  been  introduced  shortly  be- 
fore a  crystal  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  2  c.  c.  of  hydro  chloric 
acid,  and  some  water  of  ammonia  be  now  carefully  poured  on  top, 
the  latter  should  not  assume  a  reddish  or  brownish  tint,  I'U.  S.  Ph., 
1880). 

isquibb,  1883,  says  that  a  pinkish  coloration  is  produced  iu  the  best 
medicinal  grades.     In  but  one  instance  was  a  brown  line  of  demarcs- 
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tioD  wanting  between  the  lower  liquM  aiiJ  the  amQionia;  still  the 
ammoniit  layer  remiined  colorless  uutil  the  brown  coloration  was  dif- 
fused tliriughuut  it  by  the  paisage  oEs-nill  b.ibbles  of  hypjchlorous 
acid  produced  iu  the  tower  liquid.  IE  the  ammtnia  is  uot  care- 
fully placed  upon  the  surface  (in  with  a  pipitte  baut  upw.irds),  a 
brownish  coloration  in  the  ammonia  is  gineraUy  produced,  thus 
leading  to  inaccuracies.  This  does  not  ooiur  if  the  uecejaary  precau- 
tions are  taken. 

e.  Alni'iii.  1S87,  employs  chlorinated  soda  solution  and  ammonia, 
avoiding  an  excess  of  the  formsr,  an  1  a  1  iiuj;  la^t  the  am:ni!]ia  to  an 
alkaline  reaclion,  reveals  l-JOOO  phenol  at  o;iC3,  1-503D3  after 
lwenty-fi)ur  hours;  the  color  is  red  in  an  a'^id  reaction  and  blue  in  an 
alkaline.     {Prescott  Org.  Anal.,  p.  444). 

/.  The  method  of  J.  Muter  (Allen  C.>m.  Orig.  Anal.,  part  3, 
p.  55).  Boil  10  graina  in  Jialf  an  ounce  of  water;  cod;  decant  the 
solution  and  add  to  it  1  minim  of  a  .^iaturated  solution  of  pitaislura 
bicarbonate,  1  minim  of  aniline,  and  5  drops  of  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  when  if  carbolic  acid  be  present  a  deep  blue  color  will  be 
produced. 

y.  To  a  .solution  of  0.2  grm.  of  rfulicylic  acid  iu  I.O  grm.  of  cono. 
sulphuric  acid  (produced  by  agitation  aud  cooling  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopement  of  too  much  heat),  a  quantity  of  potassium  nitrite  is 
added;  n  greenish  coloration  is  produced  if  phenol  Is  present;  sodium 
nitropru.sside  may  be  substituted  for  the  potasiiura  nitrite,  in  which 
case  a  rose  tint  is  produced,  differing  in  shade  according  to  the 
amount  of  phenol  present.     (B.iudrimont  Dletionnaire,  p.  79). 

If  the  spscimeus  used  can  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  market 
supply  there  is  no  clioic;  between  the  natural  and  the  synthetic; 
vhile  nothing  seems  to  be  desired  beyond  the  present  crystalline 
synthetic.  

♦REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 
AND  THROAT. 


BY  JULIUS   WOLFENSTEIN,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  to  present  to  you    in  brief,  only  the  most 
important  points  in   the  progress  made  during  the  last  years  in  the 
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TaTioua  subjects  included  under  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
I  will  nut  bore  you  with  theories,  hypotheses,  or  long  statistical  tables,, 
which  are  only  of  interest  to  the  specialist,  but  I  will  merely  turn  ti> 
place  before  you  a  few  condensed  reports  of  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest in  the  special  diseases  with  which  my  report  deals. 

LITEHATURE. 

First  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  statement  concerning^ 
the  number  of  articles  which  have  appeared  on  the  subjects  of  my 
report  during  the  first  half  of  1SS9,  (Intern.  Centralblatt  fuer  L&ryn- 
gologie,  etc.,  April,  1890). 

The  total  number  of  articles  appearing  in  all  civilized  countries 
was  845,  in  which  Ureat  Britiaa  and  its  colouies  rank  first,  with  16d 
articles,  with  the  United  States  a  close  second  with  153  articles. 
From  these  statistics  one  can  inform  himself  of  what  subjects  seem, 
to  predominate  in  interest  in  the  various  countries.  Taking  the 
United  States  as  an  example,  we  lead  in  the  highest  number  of 
orticels  on  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  and  on  diphtheria  and  croup, 
while  again  we  rank  very  low  in  the  number  of  artcles  od  the 
thyroid  gland  and  the  cesophagus. 

During  the  year  past  several  new  text  books  and  new  editions  of 
well-known  standard  works  have  appeared.  I  will  briefly  mentioD 
only  the  most  important. 

I.  Boswortk's  Diseaaea  of  the  Noge and  Throat,  Vol.  1,  including  th& 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx.  This  was  intended  to  be  the 
second  edition  of  Bosworth's"  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat,"  pub- 
lished in  1881,  but  very  little  of  the  old  subject  matter  has  been 
retained.  The  book  is  quite  large,  containing  670  pages,  including 
the  indices,  and  is  hardly  a  work  for  the  general  practitioner  of 
medicine,  being  intended  for  specialists.  The  special  diseases  of  the 
nose  and  naso-pbarynx  are  very  fully  treated — the  neoplosraatft 
especially  so.  There  is  also  added  a  very  good  chapter  on  the  exter- 
nal surgery  of  the  nose  to  obtain  a  larger  access  to  the  nasal  cavity 
and  naso-pharynx  for  the  removal  of  tumors.  This  latter  article  is 
finely  illustrated.  No  mention  is  made  iu  the  work  of  congenital 
malformations  of  the  nose,  a  subject  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted  in  a  complete  treatise   on   the   subject.     Bosworth  condemns 
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tbe  gal  van  0 -cautery  and  advocates  chromic  acid  ae  the  caustic  par- 
excellence  for  the  no^j ;  hU  opinion  in  this  matter  is  evidently  preju- 
diced, for  the  gal vano -cautery  is  almost  uuiversally  accepted  as  the 
much  safer,  more  pleasant  and  eflii;i^:it  cautery.  The  book  is  & 
credit  to  American  bibliography  aud  can  b^:  heartily  recommended  to 
the  specialist. 

II.  VoltoU iii'n  \B.te  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  oaso- 
pharynx  was  published  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  In  it 
is  laid  down  the  rich  fruits  of  his  long  experience,  and  it  will  always 
remain  a  valuable  acquisition  to  rhinology.  It  is  intended  for  the 
specialist,  and  will  be  of  moat  value  and  interest  to  one  already 
practically  engaged  in  this  special  line.  Naturally  as  the  introducer 
of  the  galvano-cautery  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  nose 
and  throat,  be  strougly  advocates  its  employment.  He  also  strongly 
advises  the  use  of  electrolysis  iu  the  treatment  of  post-nasal  tumors  be- 
fore adopting  the  eztra-nasal  methods.  He  lastly  recommends  the  use 
of  the  incandescent  electric  light  for  the  "translumination  of  the  noBe,'*' 
or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  original  "  Durchleuchtung  derNaee."  This, 
promisee  to  open  a  large  field  for  further  investigation,  and  most 
probably  with'  practical  results. 

III.  The  third  edition  of  Schech's  diseases  of  the  mouth,  pharynx 
and  nose,  has  lately  appeared  in  Grerman.  This  la  especially  intended 
for  the  student  and  general  practitioner.  It  is  concise,  clear  and  to- 
the  point,  and  can  be  most  highly  recommended. 

IV.  The  third  edition  of  Gottstetn's  diseases  of  the  larynx,  (Qer- 
man},  has  abo  been  published  lately.  This  book  ia  also  intended  for- 
the  student  and  general  practiUoner,  and  it  fulfills  its  requirements 
in  presenting  the  subject,  including  the  latest  investigations,  with 
oonciseneBs  and  perfect  objectiveness.  Like  the  second  edition,  a 
most  interesting  chapter  is  added  on  diseases  of  the  larynx  in  their 
connection  with  cerebral  atEection.  This  work  of  Gottstein  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  extant  in  any  language  on  the  special  disease  of 
the  larynx. 

GENERAL. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  diseases  of  the  nose  ani) 
throat,  allow  me  to  quote  Chappell  (Intern.  Journal  of  the  Med-  Sci- 
ences, Feb.,  1889),  who  examined  2000  children,  amoug  whom  1231 
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presenter!  some  ahnormalitv  in  ilie  imse  iir  throat,  \\z.:  adenoid  veg- 
etations iu  <W,  e?]M;tially  among  biy?  ;  hypertropliy  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  tnrbinaieif  Ikhios  iu  260  ;  hyiiertrojiliy  of  the  middle 
turbinated  in  Ifil  ;  hyperliMiihied  tonsil:,  in  270  ;  dtfiL'ctions  of  the 
septum  in  .'"JO,  and  lastly,  c-xono-i,-  on,  the  scj>tiini  in  150. 

Cocaine  ha*  proven  iio  u-ufiilnc=s  with  time,  and  is  to-day  an  in- 
di.*pen>able  agent  in  rhino-laryu^^eal  openiti.ms.  Almost  all  opera- 
tions cau  be  jierformed  enlirely  devmd  of  pain,  Iwth  in  llie  nose, 
pharynx  and  larynx.  It  is  to  he  u^^ed  in  1 0-20  per  cent,  solutious, 
and  is  to  be  painted  ihoroiishly  upon  the  menibmne  to  ha  "perate<i 
on.  Tiie  spray  should  be  nscd  as  liitle  as  possible,  for  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  regulate  the  quantify  used  in  this  way  of  application  ;  lie- 
sides,  tlie  constitutional  efilrls  of  the  cocaii.e  are  nniob  more  fre- 
quently obsurved  with  the  application  of  the  spray  than  with  tlie 
brush.  Cocaine  should  only  be  u^ed  for  local  ansestbctic  purposes, 
since  a  prolonged  use  of  it  in  chronic  nasal  obstructions,  due  to  hy- 
pertn)p]iic  rhinitis,  rather  tends  ti)  increase  the  prevailing  obstruction 
by  eau:-iiig  furllier  rebx-ition  of  the  tissues. 


Ohslrnction  of  the  nasal  passages  caused  by  hypertrophies  of  the 
membrane  or  deviated  septa,  ia  receiving  much  attention.  Many 
cases  are  reported  where  treatment  of  the  olistniction  —  generally  hy 
means  of  the  gal vauo- cautery  —  or  removal  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 
septum,  was  followed  by  a  complete  cessation  of  many  .symptoms 
which,  on  carual  examination,  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  nasal  disease.  I  refer  to  the  reflex  nasal  neuroses  and 
other  conditions  of  neighboring  organic,  e.  g.,  spasmodic  sneezing, 
headache,  vertigo,  asthma,  post-nasal  catarrh,  inflammatory  coudi- 
tioua  oE  the  middle  ear,  causing  deafness,  and  even  laryngeal  affec- 
tions, us  inflammatory  and  nervous  disorders,  i.  e.,  paralysis  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  muscles,  paresis  of  the  vocal  cords,  etc. 

Guye,  of  Amsterdam,  first  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  mental 
condition  of  patients  with  ob^trnciion  of  the  nasal  passages,  which  he 
termed  ajtrosexia,  by  which  he  meaus,  the  impossibility  of  directing 
the  attention  to  a  certain  subject  for  any  length  of  time.  He  re- 
cently added  some  later  observations  on  this  coildition  in  four  cases  of 
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obstructive  cimngea  iii  the  nose,  namely,  hypsrtrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  adenoid  growths  in  th3  naso-pliarycix,  where  the  apro- 
sexia  di-appciired  with  the  removal  of  tlie  obstruction. 

As  in  following  ont  every  jiubject  in  medicine  we  should  not  go  to 
exirenifd.  Oii  the  one  ;ido  maintaining  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  reHex  na^^al  oeurosi^,  and  again  on  tlie  other  trying  to  treat  all  the 
above-nnnicd  alTccllons,  like  asihma,  vertigo,  etc.,  by  nasal  cauteriza- 
tion. Wo  should  nlways  aim  to  follow  a  i-.itioiial  method  of  dealing 
with  tiicso  casfs,  judjriiig  every  one  on  the  symptoms  it  pres^eiits  after 
a  thoroii,L:li  and  <.imi[jlele  examination.  Inasmuch  a.s  wo  ktiow  that 
thereare  iiil'ciioiH  of  mifa!  nfl-x  origin,  it  is  nut  too  much  to  ask 
that  in  eiicli  c!i-:o  of  the  afTeciion.'^  nientioiiod  above,  an  inspection  of 
the  rn^ds  be  iiieluddl  in  tlie  genoml  esamiiuition— which  will  often 
reveal  the  true  oriiiin  of  the  ca,*o  in  (jiicstiim. 

Zieiii  aj^aiii  calU  attention  to  intra-ocuhir  di-^oasos  in  tiie  alfections 
of  the  nosa  and  its  accfs^ory  cavities,  especiully  of  the  aiitrtim  of 
Highmon.  (Ik-rl.  Klin.  Wochciisuhr,  Xos.  ;j.j  and  36, 
1Sm»_j.  lie    n'(>orts     seven    cn^es    of     contraction    of     tlie    vis- 

ual field  which  were  bcnifitled  by  trttUnient  directed  to  the 
nose.  In  four  cases  the  i-ight  for  di^tiincu  increased;  in  tliree 
c-.ise,"  increase  of  acc.immodation  was  obf^erved.  In  every  case  but 
one  of  the-9evc;i  there  was  pa-wive  hyperaiiniii  of  tlie  piipilla.  These 
intra-ixrnlar  conditions  were  all  dnc  lo  changes  in  the  circnlalion,  t.  c, 
congestion  dependent  on  hypera!mia  in  the  veins  of  tbe  nose  and  an- 
trum of  Ilighmore  and  consiquent  passive  hyperwniiii  of  the  ciliary 
body  wiiicii  regulates  the  circulation  of  the  eye. 

■fhe  Ireatmeni  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  of  lligiiniore  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late.  The  general  view  concerning  the  etiology 
is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  denial  origin  as  being  the  prime  factor  in 
the  majority  of  ca'^es,  while  occasionally  the  disease  may  arise  from 
nasal  iuflamTnntioii,  The  general  treatment  consists  in  boring  a  bole 
through  the  alveolar  process,  after  extraction  of  a  inolar,  into  the 
antrum  and  washing  this  out  with  antiseptic  solutions,  HartraauD 
believes  that  almost  all  cases  can  be  cured  with  injections  through 
the  natural  opening  of  the  antrum  in  tbe  middle  meatus  of  the  nose, 
but  to  find  this  opening  requires  much  skill.  Mikulicz  has  lately  de- 
vised  ametbml  by  which    the   patient  is    not  annoyed    by  wearing  a. 
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-canula  and  having  the  pus  drop  into  liia  mouth.  The  method  con- 
nate in  making  an  opening  into  the  antrum  under  the  lower  turbi-' 
Dated  bones  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  aose  and  using  antiseptic  eoIu- 
tions  through  thia  opening.  Good  results  liave  been  obtained  by 
this  method.  At  best  a  case  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  of  High- 
more  is  a  very  tedious  affection,  and  tries  both  the  endurance  of  the 
patient  and  the  phyBician. 

PHARYNX. 

Hypertrophied  tonsils  are  now  generally  reduced  by  galvano -caustic 
fiunctures  rather  than  by  tonsillotomy,  except  in  children.  While 
the  method  with  the  galvano -cautery  requires  much  time,  as  many  ta 
five  to  eight  operations  being  necessary  for  each  tonsil  in  intervals  of 
several  days,  still  the  method  is  almost  painless,  without  hiemorrhage; 
while  tonsillotomy  is  painful  and  often  accompanied  by  profuse  hie- 
tnorrhage.  Besides  the  general  conformation  of  the  throat  is  not 
disturbed  with  the  galvano -caustic  method,  which  is  quite  important 
in  individuals  wbo  use  their  voice  to  any  estent,  especially  for  singiog. 

DIPHTHERIA   AND   CROUP. 

Diphtheria  and  croup  are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  identical 
diseases,  differing  only  in  their  manifestations  by  the  number  and 
■«haract«r  of  the  organs  involved.  The  bacillus  of  Loiffier  is  almost 
tiDiversally  considered  as  the  etiological  agent.  Every  investigator  of 
repute  has  found  the  same  in  the  majority  of  cases  examined  except 
Mitchell  Prudden,  who  examined  twenty-four  cases  ;  in  twenty-two 
-cases  he  found  a  streptococcus  in  the  membrane  and  internal  organs, 
but  he  could  never  find  the  bacillus  of  Loeffler.  This  is  very  peculiar 
if  we  examine  the  researches  of  other  investigators,  e.  g.,  Ortmann, 
<Berl.  Klin.  Wocheuschr,  No.  10,  1889),  found  the  bacillus  of 
Jjceffler  in  fifteen  of  the  sixteen  cases  examined  ;  *Zarnika,  eighteen 
in  twenty  cases;  ^Escherlch,  twenty  limes  in  twenty-two  cases  ex- 
amined, and  lately  Brieger  and  Fneukel  (Berl.  Klin.  Wochenschr, 
Nos.  IX  and  12,  1890),  found  them  in  all  the  twenty-two  cases 
«xamiued.  Hence  the  bacillus  of  Loeffler  is  to-day  considered  the 
causative  micro-organism  of  diphtheria. 

It  would  require   too  much  time  to  mention  even  briefly  the  ex- 
■(lii'>t«d  from  B.  I^Unf'i  report  in  Wien.  Klio.  WoeheDschr,  No.  14, 1890. 
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periments  made  with  the  diphtheritic  virus  or  extract  first  obtained  by 
Roux  and  Jersin.  It  is  described  as  a  ferment,  and  in  its  pure  slate 
it  is  a  snow  white,  amorphous,  crumbling  and  very  light  substance 
of  great  toxic  properties,  being  fatal  in  proponion  of  2i  mgr.  to  one 
kilogram  of  the  animal  experimented  on,  (Brieger  and  Frsenkel), 

Another  almost  universal  opinion  in  this  matter  is  that  diphtheria 
is  from  the  beginning  an  entirely  local  afiection,  the  general  symp- 
toms being  due, to  iufeciiou  from  a  septic  material  absorbed  from 
the  local  lesion,  hence  antiseptic  local  treatment  is  advised,  general 
nieasurea  being  of  course  not  neglected. 

Numberless  remedies  have  lately  been  recommended  for  this 
terrible  disease,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  valuable  knowledge  gained  in 
the  etiology  and  pathology  of  this  disease,  we  must  confess  that  the 
present  treatment  is  not  more  succe^srul  ilian  tliat  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

A  few  words  for  intubitioii.  This  procedure  is  growing  in  favor 
in  treating  diphtheria  of  the  larynx,  the  res>:llB  being  about  the 
same  as  those  of  trocheotomy.  But  one  can  not  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  other;  they  shutiM  fro  bund  in  hand  and  supplement  each 
other. 

The  latest  statistical  table  (ifrou-tt,  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal,  March, 
1889),  collected  from  all  sources,  gives  2,368  cases  of  intubation  with 
647  cases,  or  27.3  percent,  of  cures  ;  this  is  about  the  same  average 
as  that  of  tracheotomy. 

LARYNX, 

Tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  now  being  treated  almost  universally 
vith  local  applications  of  lactic  acid,  from  20  percent,  solutions  to 
the  pure  unmixed  acid,  according  to  Krause,  of  Berlin,  and  with  suc- 
cess. A  good  percentage  of  the  cases  are  cured  entirely  of  the  local 
laryngeal  tuberculosis. 

Many  other  remedies  have  been  recommended  for  this  disease,  as 
menthol  (20  per  cent,  solution  in  olive  oil),  which  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  good  results ;  then  iodoform,  iodot,  carbolic  acid,  pyok- 
tanin,  etc.  Then  also  the  curettement  of  the  tuberculous  ulcers  and 
infiltrations,  a  very  sensible  and  efficient  but  rather  painful 
and  dangerous  method  on  account  of  the  oedema  glottidis  which  occa- 
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Eionally  follows.  Gccd  results  can  dcubtlcEsly  be  effecled  with  all  of 
tbeie  mediotU,  but  tlie  kctrc  acid  treaimeiit  seems  to  be  locked  upon 
wilh  ihe  greatest  favor.  One  great  point  bas  been  gained  in  thisei- 
peiimenlal  Irealnicnt,  and  that  is,  wilh  good  hygienic  nieaf ures,  and 
efpecially  ihonmgh  local  trcalnient,  tubeiculos-is  of  the  larynx  is  pos- 
ilively  curable,  in  a  huge  pcrccnlage  of  cases. 

Allow  mc  loadd  a  l-tivi  sialiaical  lalilo  io  corroborate  this  last  state- 
ment. Sol;nlow>ki,or  Warjiaw,  report  m  two  series  of  fitly  capes  each,  of 
lnbcrculo=isoCtbelaryi.x(UicnerKlui.\Voebeiifchr,Nos.4,r),18?9). 
In  ibe  firt^t  fif  ly  cuEes  n  gi  iieial  (rtalment  wasiiislilutcd ,  which  resulted 
in  eiglit  eiteesof  imprci-mKnl  of  the  laryngenl  luliuciilcjis.  In  the 
eecoud  series  of  flfly  ciisc,  thoron^^h  local  Irealnient  was  conihined 
with  the  genera!  tiealiucnt,  I'birly-foiir  oF  these  eases  were  treated 
willi  local  aiijilicalioiiri  of  lactic  acii!  in  .-,0-75  per  cent,  solutions, 
with  twenly-tivo  case.*  of  iniprovfuiont,  and  of  tlic«;,  iierfect  healing 
of  the  ulcers  in  ten  caaet^.  Tho  remaining  Hx^cen  cases  were  (rented 
with  curettenient,  the  giilvnuo-cautery,  iiici>ions,etc.,coriibnicd  with 
lactic  acid  pcncillin^'s  and  insii<ll;tliou  of  iodnl  ;  the  result  wus  im- 
provement in  fifteen  nir-i-ti.  and  of  ibctc,  ten  cfist-H  of  ci>m[jleie  cica- 
trization of  tiie  ulceis.  Ileuce  cdrnplole  ( lire  in  twenty  cuses  and 
improvement  in  forty  c:ises  of  the  fifiy.  In  the  first  series,  no  per 
cent,  of  cicatrization  against  40  per  cent  of  ihe  second  series,  and  Ifi 
percent,  of  improvement  against  f*0  ix-rcent.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  lo  briefly  mention  a  very  irapnrlant 
tabic  ot  atuti.'-lics  prepared  by  Felix  t^cmon ,  of  London,  with  the  aid 
of  reports  furnished  by  107  pronnnent  laryngologisis  of  the  globe. 
He  published  tbese  slnlistics  in  the  "  Internationales  Ccntralblatt 
faer  Laryngologie,"  and  lately  Ihey  have  appeared  as  a  monograph 
with  the  complete  detailalion  of  the  cases,  etc.  This  monograph  is 
entitled,  "  The  questimj  concerning  the  degeneration  of  benign  neo- 
plasms of  the  larynx  into  those  of  malignaut  character,  especially 
after  intra-laryngeal  operations." 

This  was  the  question  raised  by  Mackenzie  and  his  adherents  in  tbe 
celebrated  case  of  the  late  German  Emperor  and  emphatically 
affirmed,  i.  e.,  that  benign  neoplasms  of  the  larynx  not  rarely  degen- 
erated into  malignant  tumors,  especiallyin  consequence  of  operative 
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interference.  If  this  were  proven  to  be  true,  the  former  method  of 
treating  not  only  benign  laryngeal  neoplasms,  but  those  of  any  muc- 
ous membrane  would  naturally  Inive  tii  be  dropped,  for  by  our  en- 
deavors to  remove  the  tumors  we  would  only  endanger  the  lives  of 
our  patients,  i^emon  has  proven  beyond  doubt  the  utter  falsity  of 
this  view  by  his  slatislics,  which  I  will  briefly  quote: 

Id  10,747  cases  of  benign  laryngeal  neoplasms,  degeneration  into 
malignant  growths  was  observed  iu  45  cases,  or  1  to  2H8.  Of  these 
10,747  cases,  8,'21()  were  not  treated  by  inlra-liti'yngeal  operations. 
Degeneration  occurred  in  ICl  cases,  or  1  to  ^49,  In  the  2,5S1  cases  of 
benign  laryngeal  tumors  whieli  were  treated  by  intra- laryngeal  opera- 
tions, there  were  12  cases  of  spontanenus  degenei'ation .  or  1  to  211. 
To  use  Semon's  words,  •■  so  that  tliere  are  more  spontaneous  degen- 
erntisns  iu  the  non-operated  cases,  than  post-uperative  degcnerulions 
in  the  cases  where  iuira-laryngeal  uperaiioiis  were  employed."  This 
is  as  far  as  my  lime  will  allow  me  to  eulcr  inio  the  valuiibte  and  in- 
teresting monograph  of  Semun,  hut  the-'^e  figures  i-un'ly  prove  that 
intm- laryngeal  o[ienttion>4  liavc  absolutely  no  lemlency  in  producing 
malignant  degeneration  of  formerly  lienigii  ueiipjasms. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

,  OHIO  STATE  .MEDICAL  SOCIETY  VETllR.^N  CORPS. 

Cleveland,  January  12lh,  18111. 
Editors  of  the  Gazette: 

Since  tlie  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  has  i)rg3uiKed  n  Velomn 
Corps,   would    it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  reijuc^t  all  thirty  year  jjien, 
to  report  in  person  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Sdciety?     An<I  aUo  to 
brins:  along  sometliing  olil  or  liew  in  their  experience. 
Respectfully, 

W,  J.  ScoiT,  M.  D. 


LET  IKK   FROM   BERLIN. 
Editors  of  the  Gazette  : 

Tbe  present  status  of  data  over  the  Koch  tnherculoais  remedy  is 
so  chaotic  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  what  has  been  determined  up  to 
date.     Published  observations  cover  so  short  a  period  that  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  measure  tlieir  weight  oi"  judge  their  valtt€,  sad  dinmaaa  an 
very  conserative  or  indefinite  in  HDsweriug  inquiries  id  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  heavy  weighte  in  the  Berlin  hospitals  came  out  in  prmt 
early  in  the  procedure;  since  then  they  are  saying  little  or  nothing. 
Becond  reports  ot  their  cases  will  doubtless  give  us  certain  resnlls. 
True  il  is  the  "cure"  was  published  too  early,  and  the  scraoible 
nbicb  has  eusued  has  been  a  disgrace  to  the  science  ot  medicine,  and 
to-day  it  is  not  mankind  nor  science,  but  the  pecuniary  returns  that 
interest  the  greater  number  of  those  using  the  remedy. 

At  present  the  established  facts  of  the  substance's  utility  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  ;  Lupus  vulgaris  is  cured,  whether  but  tem- 
porarily can  not  yet  be  said.  Cases  in  the  Berlin  hospitals  of  the 
most  persistent  and  horrible  forms  of  the  disease,  many  of  them  of 
yea/s'  siaudiug,  which  have  previously  been  treated  by  good  men  and 
methods,  have  recovered  with  clear  skins  after  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  injections.  The  number  and  si/e  of  the  doses  injected  depends 
on  the  individual  and  the  severity  of  the  disease  process.  Phthisis  in 
advanced  stages  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  lungs  are  destroyed 
is  not  benefited;  in  fact  death  seems  to  be  hastened.  That  the  fub- 
stance  is  dangerous  is  demonstrated  by  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths.  The  presence  of  tubercle  in  the  brain,  not  previously 
diagnosed,  may,  by  the  action  of  the  drug,  be  the  cause  of  an  unex- 
pected and  undesirable  termination  of  the  treatment,  as  in  an  instance 
reported  from  Innsbruck,  where  a  case  of  lupu*,  the  patient  a  young 
girl,  died  tliirly-slx  hours  after  a  sninll  injection. 

As  a  diagnostic  a^'cnt  the  real  value  is  in  doubt.  In  some  cases 
where  diagnosis  had  been  made  certain  by  the  presence  of  the  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  and  in  others  which  post-mortem  made  plain,  the 
characteristic  i-eaction  hiis  not  followed  injittions.  Single  injections 
frequently  fail  to  produce  a  rise  of  temperature  which  comes  on  after 
the  second,  thinl  or  tourtli  increased  dose.  Fever  has  in  some 
instances  Followed  injections  given  weak  patients  having  other  than 
tuberculosis. 

In  joint  forms  of  the  disease,  results  are  as  yet  incomplete,  though 
discharges  and  pain  le.^sen  and  mobdity  increases. 

In  phthisis  "  we  have  no  brilliant  results  to  report,"  is  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  the  mo=t  capable   observers.     Incipient  stages, 
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vhich  Professor  Koch  gave  the  hope  in  his  commuDicatioD  of  cure  in 
four  to  six  weeks,  do  not  improve  so  rapidly.  Cases  under  treatment 
fn>ra  twice  to  three  times  so  long  are  uot  yet  free  from  all  symptoms, 
though  some  no  longer  react  to  injections.  Laryngeal  does  better 
than  lung  phthisis. 

This  week's  DeuUehe  Medhiniiche  Wochenschrlfl  contains  a  report 
from  Profeaeor  Dr.  Sonnenberg,  of  Moabit  Hospital — this  is  the  insti- 
tution where  150  beds  were  given  by  the  city  to  Professor  Koch's 
supervision — of  fwir  cases  in  which  the  thorax  wa'^  opened  to  afford 
drainage  to  lung  cavities.  The  operation  is  quile  simple.  A  piece  of 
»ib  overlying  the  cavity  is  resected,  the  phieru  punctured,  the  inter- 
vening lung  tissue  burned  through,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
cfaarred  with  a  thernio -cautery — Paquelin.  No  haemorrhage  resulted. 
The  cavity  was  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  which  was  changed 
dfuly.  "  It  is  safe,"  says  Professor  Sonnenberg,  "  to  count  on  ad- 
hesions of  the  pleura  in  advanced  stages  of  phthisis,  and  this  was 
present  in  three  of  the  four  cases,  and  in  the  fourth  case  it  has 
occurred  14  days  after  the  operation,  A  copious  flow  of  pus,  lung 
detritus,  and  the  crusts,  produced  by  buming,  were  discharged  from 
the  cavities.  No  ill  results  followed  the  operations  and  the  injections 
were  resumed.     What  the  outcome  will  be  can  not  yet  be  said." 

Post-mortem  studies  of  the  injected  cases  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Two  advanced  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  recently  died 
in  the  clinic  of  Professor  Leyden;one  had  receiveil  injections  of  1, 
2,  3  and  4  mg.  the  second  eight  doses  ranging  from  1  to  40  mg.  The 
first  showed  the  characteristic  reaction,  the  second  had  almost  no  rise 
of  temperature.  The  u.?e  of  the  remedy  had  been  in  both  cases 
discon tin ue<l  several  days  before  death  occurred,  so  the  substance  had 
time  to  produce  results.  Herr  Dr.  Jurgeus,  of  the  pathological 
institute,  made  the  autopsy.  An  epttomy  of  hia  report  is  as  follows  : 
In  both  cases  the  disease  processes  were  referred  to  almost  every 
or^ai)  in  the  body.  The  changes,  due  to  the  Koeli  lympth,  varied 
in  different  locations.  The  lungs  in  both  cases  were  almost  com- 
pietelv  destroyed  by  fresh  and  old  caseous  pneumonia.  The  cavities 
had  intense  hyperiemic  walls,  were  without  caseous  contents,  and  in 
places  was  a  clean  pus  formation.  But  neither  in  tlic  eavern  nor  in 
spots  of  tubercle  intiltratiuu  were  changes  found  which  could  with 
safety  be  credited  to  the  remedy. 
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In  both  there  was  a  seveie  double  pleurisy,  which  hiid  been  fresh 
iu  the  last  ilayit  of  liTe,  certainly  during  the  application  of  the^ 
remedy.     Wna  it  a  result  of  the  lymph  ? 

The  inner  surfaoca  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  thickly  set  with 
deep  large  ulcers.  In  the  ca^e  wliich  liad  received  eight  injections 
numerous  ulcers  were  ci)vered  with  jrooil  strong  gran ulni ions.  Some 
still  had  ca.scous  con  ten  t<,  or  caseous  in  titration  a  of  bottom  and  edges. 
Tul>ercle  in  thcviciiiiLy  hud  hist  their  typical  appeaiiince;  utiiers  were 
in  process  of  boing  tlirown  off,  Mioniscopical  t-x:uninanon  of  the 
granulations  showed  them  to  be  [ypical  tissue  of  tlioir  kind,  having 
a  strung  diffnsi'  iiililtnitiDn  of  round  and  pus  cells.  The  tubercles 
wer<.-  vvii  hunt  -iani  culU  and  with  a  fatty  metamorphosis  iu  the  centre 
of  themxhile. 

The  tubercle  ulceration  of  the  intestines  prcijented  a  less  favorable 
appearance.  Here  was  found  numerous  tubercles  both  iu  base  and 
edge  of  the  ulcers.  The  surfaces  and  edges  were  liypenemic,  the 
vessels  being  very  fully  gorged.  Only  in  the  loiver  ]H»rt  of  the  colon 
was  good  granulation  in  process.  Here  also  was  a  hemorrhagiu 
injection  of  a  ^one  of  ves-sela  about  the  ulcer?. 

In  the  liver  the  tubercles  were  small  in  size  and  hud  no  giant  cells 
nor  could  bacilli  be  found.  In  llie  wliole  liver,  and  especially  in  the 
perivascular  conneclive  tissue  of  the  fiptal  system,  was  a  strong  io- 
tiltration  of  round  cells  rei^enibling  leucocytes. 

I  do  not  liesliatc  to  state,  since  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  a  similar 
condition  was  present,  that  through  the  Koch  rem'.-dy  a  general 
leucocytosis  is  produced,  and  that  in  this  way  a  certain  influence  on 
the  tubercle  in  the  pareuciiyentous  organs  is  brought  al>out,  whose 
final  result  in  the  cases  before  us  is  not  yet  reached.  Significant 
seems  to  be  the  absence  of  giant  cells,  indicating  either  the  prolifera- 
tion process  was  so  strong  timt  cell  formation  of  this  kind  was  not 
[>ossible,  or  that  the  ^iant  cells,  by  the  proliferation  process  were 
broken  up  into  smuller  elements.  This  point  was  further  in- 
vestigaleil  iu  the  marrow  of  the  femu  and  humerus.  Here  also 
were  caseous  tubercles  surrounded  with  hyperaimic  zones,  and  peri- 
phiral  strong  tellular  infiitrati'ins,  lying  as  dead  masses.  Here  also 
failed  tlic'.'inuLcciUan  1  lubsrcle  b^iciiii."  Further  investigations  are 
needed  on  this  point. 

Berlin,  N,,.lauuary  2,  ISill,  J.  0,  Gkaifam,  M.  D. 
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EiUted  h-j  AlUrt  R.  B,iker.  M.  IK,  and  S.,mni-!  If.  Kel/fy,  M.  II. 

EDITORIAL. 

ELISHA  STERLING. 

We  are  called  upon  to  record  the  death  of  another  well  knowu 
phjsiciau,  surgeon  aud  scientist  of  this  city.  Dr.  Elisha  Sterling, 
was  Iwni  at  Sailsbiirg,  Conn.,  August  15,  182r>,  His  parents 
moved  to  CIevel;iiid  a  few  years  later,  when  it  was  a  town  of  500 
inhabitants. 

Dr.  Sterling  began  his  professional  studies  under  Prof.  Ackley, 
and  after  securing  his  dei^ree,  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies. 
While  there  he  was  invited  by  Prof.  Ricard  to  accompany  him  on  a 
prjfessional  visit  to  Liuis  Napoleon  and  to  perform  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. He  visited  Humboldt  in  Berlin  in  IMS),  and  in  his  correspond- 
ence is  frequent  mention  of  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  Rollio,  Coste 
and  Joseph  Remy.  It  was  as  a  pupil  of  Jean  Jacques  Victor  (Joste 
that  Dr.  Sterling  witnessed  the  experiments  of  Joseph   Remy   in 
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artificially  hatching  the  eggs  of  trout  from  the  Vosges  mountaiDP,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  observatory,  Luxumburg  gardeos,  Paris,  1850. 

I>r.  Sterliog  was  the  only  Americaa  who  witaessed  the  operations 
of  Remy,  and  as  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Oarlick,  the  father  of  fieh 
culture  in  America,  it  has  been  intimated  that  Dr.  Garlick  received 
assistance  from  Dr.  Sterling  in  his  iiritial  experiments. 

In  1855  Dr.  Sterling  returned  to  America  and  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War,  surgeon  and  naturalist  lo  an 
expedition  sent  out  to  survey  a  railroad  route  from  the  Sacramento 
valley  in  California  lo  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon.  The  expedi- 
tion was  under  comraHtid  of  Lieut.  R.  S.  AVilliamson,  and  among 
the  other  officers  were  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  John  B.  Hood,  George 
Crook,  McCook,  Gibson  and  Bearing. 

As  a  surgeou  Dr.  Sterling  preformeda  number  of  notable  oper- 
ations ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  surgeon  on  the  Western 
Continent  to  successfully  perform  tlie  operation  of  Excision  of  the 
hip  joint;  the  putieut  surviving  eleven  years. 

The  Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  Science  was  the  result  of  Dr. 
Sterling's  efforts,  and  its  first  meeting  was  held  Feb.  25,  1869. 
The  late  Prof.  Baird  of  Washington  credits  Dr.  Sterling  with  being 
the  first  to  make  plaster  casta  of  fish.  His  great  work  pertaining 
to  fish  and  fishing,  was  stocking  and  populating  the  famous  Castalia 
stream  with  troni,and  to  him  the  sportsmen  of  Cleveland  are  indebted- 
for  that  paradise  fur  tiiiglers. 

During  the  civil  wu;  Dr.  Sterling  served  as  surgeon  in  the  Ohio 
light  artillery  under  Geu.  Barnett,  and  was  wounded  in  the  ankle  by 
a  bullet,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 

Of  late  years  Dr.  Sterling  baa  ceased  to  practice  medicine  and 
engaged  in  writing  for  the  Forest  and  Stream  and  papers  of 
natural  research.  A  few  mouths  ago  he  had  a  slight  stroke  of  par- 
alysis which  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  end.  His  widow  and 
five  children  survive  him. 


A  POPULAR  COURSE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LECTURES. 

The  first  number  of  the  Popular  Course  of  Scientific  Lectures  to  be. 
given  this  winter  under  the  auspice?  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
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aity  wafl  delivered  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  Medical  Department, 
comer  Erie  and  St.  Clair  streets,  Tuesday  evening,  January  6,  by 
Eev.  Cyrus  S.  Bates,  D.  D.,  rector  ot  8t,  Paul's  Episcopal  Clmrch. 
The  subject  of  Dr.  Bates'  address  was  "  Agnosticiam,"  and  was  an 
eloquent  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the  subject.  There  was  a 
large  attendaDce  of  medical  students,  phyaicians  and  others  well 
known  to  professional,  scientific  and  literary  circles,  including  a  large 
number  of  ladies.  Following  the  lecture  the  lecturer,  the  president 
of  the  university.  Dr.  Thwing,  and  a  number  of  the  professors  held  a 
reception  in  the  faculty  room.  Light  refreahments  were  served, 
and  a  pleasant  hour  made  enjoyable  for  all. 

These  lectures  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
citizens  of  Cleveland,  and  the  University  certainly  deserves  great 
praise  for  presenting  such  an  excellent  programme.    The  following 
are  the  lectures,  subjects  and  dates  of  the  remainder  of  the  course  : 
Jaimnry  13.  "  Hnw  to  Write  jind  .S(.eak  stood  Kiiglish," 

Prof.EdwanlsP.Clevrland. 

January  20,  "■  A  Greek  SiiniturUiin  of  tbe  Pifih  Century  before  Christ." 

J'rot.  Bernndotte  Perrin,  Ph.  D. 

January  27,  ■■  An  RvcninK  with  the  Planets  and  Stars."  — llluHtrni«d  by 

Blereoptltaii  Viewes— Mr,  Worcester  R.  Warner. 

Februarys,  '-The  Proiiur  Domain  of  Law." J,  E.  Ingerisoll,  Esq. 

February   111,  -The  be^inoing  of  Life."—  Illustrated  by  Microscope.— 

...Francis  H.  Herriok,  Ph.  D. 

February  n,  "The  Ethicg  of  the  Medical  Profession." 

Charles  F.Thwlng,  D.  D.,  President  Western  Reserve  University. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  No.  20  Euclid  avenue 
Thursday,  January  8.  An  interesting  case  of  gout  was  reported  by 
Dr.  Kahn , which  we  intend  publishing,  together  with  some  illustrations 
made  from  photographs,  in  our  February  number.  The  caae  is  now 
under  treatment  of  Edison,  the  famous  electrician,  who  expects  to 
effect  a  cure  by  electrolysis.  We  hope  that  his  investigations  in  this 
respect  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  his  attempts  to  cure  deaf- 

The  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  was  opened  by 
Drs.  Cook  and  Tuckermau,  and  participated  in  bp  Drs.  Knowlton, 
Sawyer,  Holliday  and  others. 
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The  report  on  progress  of  surgery  waa  omited  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Allen,  the  reporter,  in  Europe. 


KOCHINIANA. 


The  lay  press  has  vied  with  the  medical  journal,  in  copious  reports 

from  Berlin,  and  has  eagerly  brought  out  every  article  sent  to  the 
publisher  by  anybody  or  by  any  nobody.  The  mass  of  printed  stuff 
about  "  Kochiuc  "  has  accumulated  till  interest  flags  and  only  a  sense 
of  duty  keeps  the  discrimiDatiug  reader  to  the  task  of  keeping  up 
with  the  progress  the  new  discovery  is  making.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  past  few  weeks  have  produced  but  little  change  in  the  opinion 
held  by  the  most  experienced  observers  of  the  remedy  and  its  action. 
At  least  they  have  not  baen  provoked  into  expressing  their  altered 
convictiona,  hu<I  we  may  fairly  assume  that  in  the  absence  of  tele- 
graphic news  10  the  contrary,  their  printed  statements  of  a  fortnight 
ago  are  substantially  in  accord  with  their  ideas  to-day. 

What  these  i'laas  are,  told  by  literal  or  close  translation  from  ori- 
ginnl  statements  avuilable  in  the  recent  files  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Medical  Society's  list  of  journals,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  collect 
to  furnish.  Tiio  detailed  history  of  cases  is  carefully  avoided,  and 
only  the  concise  summing  up  of  experience  into  candid  opinion 
has  been  carefully  snuglit  aiid  brought  fur  comparison  and  conven- 
ient reference,  when  the  ori^^inals  a  few  months  lieiice  are  no  longer 
accessible.  It  is  not  meant  to  cast  disparagement  upon  case  records, 
but  coin  U  more  usiilile  than  bullion. 

Eitvtld  in  discU'^sing  his  lOO  cases  wishes  to  bring  forward  into 
prominence  the  diagnostic  value,  and  to  speak  with  hesitation  about 
the  therapeutic  value.  Me  had  "  not  observed  a  single  positive  case 
in  which  there  was  retrogression  of  the  anatomical  process  in  the 
lung."  In  some  cases  he  "  had  seen  consolidations  appear,  and  dis- 
covered caverns  not  Ijefore  observed." 

Ebdein  ((.iottingen)  confirms  the  statements  of  Koch  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  reaction,  but  reserves  judgment. 

Czertiy.  of  Leipsic,  says:  "  Positive  cures  have  not  been  obtained 
with  the  remedy.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  advanced  cases  have 
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been  more  harmed  than  helped.  In  initial  stages,  or  where  we  have 
to  deal  only  with  lupus,  Koch's  discovery  remainB  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishmente  of  medical  therapeutics." 

Barkart  in  Bonn  sajs:  "On  account  of  the  short  time  under  treat- 
ment we  cannot  speak  as  yet  of  permauent  results  in  our  cases.  In 
certain  cases  the  impression  was  made  that  a  change  for  the  better 
occurred.  On  the  other  hand,  several  patients  clearly  were  influenced 
unfavorably  in  their  genera!  condition.  *  *  *  In  advanced  cases,  to  be 
used  only  with  greatest  caution  or  not  at  all," 

Linduer,  4Z  cAsees  of  surgical  tuberculosis  in  Augusta  tlospital, 
Berlin:  "We  have,  as  we  expected,  confirmed  in  our  cases  all  that 
Koch  in  bis  own  publication  described  as  the  efTect  of  his  method, 
that  the  remedy  exercises  an  extraordinarily  powerful  influence  upon 
tuberculous  tissue;  and  have  gained  the  impression  that  under  this 
treatment  tuberculouK  processes  take  a  much  more  rapid  and  favorable 
course  than  before.  These  hist  statements  are  emphatically  only 
pei'soual  impressions,  and  tlic  work  of  years  will  be. required  to  de- 
termine whetlier  they  be  true  or  false.  Whether  Koch's  method 
exercises  a  curative  influence  upon  tul>erc.:losis  can  not  yet  be 
positively  staled,  but  requires  years  of  study,  especially  In  respect  to 
relapses," 

Albert  Frir.nkel,  32  cases,  Berlin:  "The  road  to  an  effective 
treatment  of  phthisis  is  here  entered  upon.  We  can  only  give  ex- 
pression to  the  wish  that  the  genial  discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
who  has  been  the  first  to  tread  this  path  will  also  pursue  it  to  accom- 
plishment.'' 

Hermann  Kraii»e,  speaking  of  the  objective  manifestations  in  the 
larynx,  gays  he  is  "  more  firmly  convinced  than  when  making  an 
earlier  report,  that  in  the  therapy  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  we  are 
justified  in  expecting  satisfactory  results  from  this  remedial  agent, 
not  alone  in  beginning,  but  also  in  far  advanced  eases,  in  that  positive 
improvement,  and  even  cure,  may  be  looked  for.  The  time  has  been 
too  short  to  justify  expressions  upon  the  question  of  relapses." 

Von  Sehnetter,  Vienna,   Is  convinced     "  that  only  after  a  long 
time  and  quiet  observation  can  trustworthy  conclusions  be  reached." 
Senator  declares  the  remedy  positively  contra -indicated  in  tuber- 
culous affections  of  the  cranial  cavity. 
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.  Maydl  declares  his  "  faith  in  the  diagnostic  value  completely 
shattered." 

Gultmann,  working  with  Kocb's  personal  co-operation  at  Moabit 
Hospital,  presents  two  cases  as  completely  cured. 

From  a  masterly  clinical  lecture  by  Leyden,  the  following  state- 
ments are  chosen,  based  upon  127  patients,  receiving  615  injections 
m  a  period  of  four  weeks.  "A  final  decision  can  not  yet  be  reached." 
"The  remedy  possesses  a  specific  influence  upon  tuberculous  masses ; 
it  is  a  chemical  process  which  produces  a  congestion,  a  reactive  in- 
flammation." "The  diagnostic  value  of  Kgch's  agent  is  on  the  whole 
to  be  granted,  but  iu  no  wise  is  it  infallible.  There  are  tuberculous 
individuals  who  do  not  react  ;  individuals  not  alTected  who  do. 
Therapeutically  we  may  say  that  already  we  must  grant  a  curative 
influence  in  lupus  and  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  ""Clinically  it  is  ditlicult 
yet  to  pronounce  upon  the  question  of  cure.  In  beginning  phthisis 
we  have  heretofore  been  measurably  successful,  and  in  no  wise 
helpless." 

In  conclusion  he  says  :  "  We  hope  through  Koch's  discovery  to 
have  won  a  specific  which  will  considerably  increase  our  cures." 

The  French  journals  say  but  little,  and  their  opinion  seems  to  be 
stated  by  Coruil  in  the  expression,  "  Useless  in  advanced  phthisis 
febrile,  with  caverns." 

Jiirgena,  discussing  the  postmortem  examination  of  two  severe 
cases  of  phthisis,  treated  with  the  agent  in  Leyden's  clinic,  after 
noticing  certain  vascular  appearances  on  the  walls  of  the  cavities  and 
mucous  membranes,  drawsespecial  attention  to  a  severe  sero-purulent 
and  hemorrhagic  pleurisy,  double,  which  he  could  positively  affirm 
had  appeared  in  the  days  of  life,  that  is,  while  the  agent  was  being 
applied. 

After  stating  the  observed  phenomena,  he  "  stehit  de^halb  niekt 
an  anmvspreclieit,"  that  Koch's  agent  produces  a  general  leucocytosis, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this,  a  general  influence  is  exerted  upon 
the  tuberculous  process. 

Vircliow  can  be  quoted  in  this  article,  not  from  his  own  words  at 
our  command,  but  only  from  telegraphic  reports.  He  confirms  the 
above  statement  of  Ju^ens  as  to  ieucocytoais,  and  points  out  several 
cases  in  which  the  process  had  progressed  disastrously.     He  affirms 
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',  and  this  is  a  point  of  tremendoua  importance,  that  in  the 
serous  membranes  particularly,  an  invasion  of  fresh  tubercles  has^ 
been  observed.  He  urges,  therefore,  the  greatest  circumspection  in 
tbe  use  of  the  agent,  on  the  grouuil  'hnt,  although  its  peculiar 
activity  is  now  well  established,  the  resului  of  its  reactionary  process 
are  still  in  doubt,  and  may  yet  be  proven  positively  harmful. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  will  be  tested  another  month  and  then  he 
hopes  to  speak  more  at  length.  J.  C.  S. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


The  continually  increasing  interest  in  the  bacillm  tubereuloeia 
of  Koch,  and  its  bearing  on  diagnods  and  prognosis,  renders  every 
Bimplitication  of  the  process  of  effective  differential  staining  of  the 
bacillus,  of  interest  to  the  profession.  Dr.  Morris  Manubs,  of  New 
York  city,*  has  been  for  some  time  using  a  modilicattOD  of  Fried- 
lander's  method  of  stainiug  on  the  slide  alone,  dispensing  wholly 
with  the  covers,  glasses,  dishes,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  in  the  old 
methods,  and  served  to  deter  all  but  gentlemen  of  more  or  less  leisure 
from  doing  practical  work  in  this  direction.  Moreover  the  solutions 
he  makes  use  of  will  keep  for  months  without  deteriorating,  and  do 
not,  as  is  true  of  aniline  water  stainiug  reagents,  continually  require 
to  be  prepared  afresh.  The  sputum  ia  spread  with  a  clean  needle  or 
pair  of  forceps,  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  thoroughly  cleaned  glass  slide, 
covering  a  space  about  as  large  as  a  nickel.  This  slide  is  allowed  to. 
dry  in  the  air,  while  a  second  one  is  similarly  prepared.  Then  the 
slide  first  prepared  is  passed  three  times  through  the  dame  as  in  the 
original  method,  and  Qve  or  six  drops  of  Ziebl's  carbol-fu chain 
solution  aie  filtered  upon  it,  and  the  slide  is  held  over  the  flame, 
specimen  side  up,  till  steam  begins  to  come  off,  when  it  is  put  aside 
on  a  level  surface,  while  the  operator  brings  the  second  slide  to  the  same 
stage.  Over-heating  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  spoils  the 
specimen.  Only  just  enough  beat  should  be  applied  to  cause  steam 
to  arise.     The  first  slide  is  now  rinsed  clean  of  superfluous  stain 
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-with  distilled  wat«r,  (a  waeta-bottle  is  preferable).  Drain  off  excess  of 
water  and  filter  over  the  epeciraeD  a  few  drops  of  Guutber's  add 
methflea-blue  solution,  allowing  it  to  act  from  thirty  to  nxty  secondt, 
wash  again,  dry,  and  clear  with  cedar  oil,  when  the  specimen  is 
ready  for  examination  or  mounting.  Ziehl's  carbol-fuchsin  eola- 
tion consists  of  : 

]^        Sat.  alchobolic  solution  of  fuchsin 10.0 

Acid  carbolic  cryst 5.0 

Aq.  destillat.ad 100.0 

The  formula  for  Gunther's  acid,  methylen-blue  solution  is  : 

^        Methylen-blue 2.6 

Alcohol 20.0 

Acid  sulphuric 25.0 

Aq.  distillat.  ad 100.0 

It  would  seem  that  the  brevity  of  this  method,  if  other  observers 
shall  find  it  equally  satisfactory,  and  the  lessening  of  the  number  of 
re-agents,  etc.,  which  it  allows,  should  commend  it  to  general  practi- 
tioners, wlio  are  too  much  driven  to  spend  the  time  required  by  tbe 
more  cumbersome  methuds  heri'tofore  in  vogue  ;  and  that  thereby  ■ 
larger  number  of  the  profession  may  be  enabled  to  make  practiod 
demonstration  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  tbe  bacillus,  as  an  aid  to 
their  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  But  fuchsin  is  rapidly  acquiring  b 
reputation  beyond  that  of  a  mere  staining  re-agent,  a-s  an  adjuvant  to 
alcohol  in  preventing  the  growth  of  pyogenie  bacilli  in  rhronir 
ulcern,  and  then  promoting  their  healing.  It  is  very  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Julius  Ko.'<emiur(; ,  of  New  York  city,*  who  hw 
been  for  some  time  using  it  in  the  almshouse  on  Blackwell's  Islaod, 
as  a  local  application.  The  ulcers  to  which  he  applied  it  were 
all  of  them  unhealthy  aud  foul  smelling,  and  some  of  them  were 
painful.     The  solution  he  found  most  useful  was  as  follows  : 

R        Fuchsin grs.   xii. 

Alcohol 

Aquie .    .  ..aa  fl.    3viii. — to. 

The  ulcer  was  washed  with  warm  water,  the  solution  thoroughlf 
applied  to  its  surface,  a  bit  of  raw  cotton,  which  had  not  been 
•deprived  of  its  oil,  was  saturated  with  the  solution  and  applied  to  the 
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raw  surface.  Cotton  batting  was  wrapped  around  the  limb  and 
bandages  applied  as  usual.  The  dressing  were  changed  everv  two  to 
four  days.  He  reports  forty  cases  treated.  The  results  are  that  dis- 
charge and  odor  and  pain  cease,  and  healthy  granulations  promptly 
spring  up.  The  disndvuntiigcs  are  that  it  stains  so.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  using  a  small  syringe  in  applying  the  solution,  ami,  by 
using  for  the  pledget  on  the  surface  oF  the  ulcer,  cotton  which  has 
not  beeti  deprived  of  its  oil,  the  slain  does  not  spread  to  the  outer 
dressing.  The  cheapness  of  this  dressing  is  a  point  very  greatly  in 
its  favor.  lodol,  aristol  and  other  German  patent  medicines  are  no 
doubt  efficient,  but  they  come  very  high  ;  out  of  reach,  in  fact,  of 
the  poor  who  most  sorely  need  them,  and  it'  the  same  result  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  preperaiion  whose  formula  is  open  and  unpatented, 
»o  that  any  pharmacist  can  prepare  it,  we  should  give  it  a 
thorough  test. 

Db.  Howabb's  method  of  raising  the  epiglottis  in  chloroform  nar- 
cosis is  a  good  thing  to  bear  iu  mind.*  He  lays  the  patient  on  the- 
back  upon  a  liigli  cushion,  and  keeps  the  head  extended  at  almost  a 
right  angle  to  the  spine,  and  by  ho  doing  he  tinds  it  unnece.'^sary  to 
pull  forward  the  tongue.  This  position  not  only  raises  the  epiglot- 
tis, but  by  bending  tiie  .«pine  backward  the  obstruction  in  the 
pharynx  '\»  al.-^o  removed.  He  claims  that  it  is  an  easier  and  more- 
efficient  procedure  than  the  metliod  of  Lister  and  Hyrne,  and  better, 
as  it  requires  no  instrument.  The  intolerance  manifested  by  so- 
many  toward  salicylic  acid  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Fi.oyd  Clendenen, 
of  La  Salle,  Ill.,t  to  the  kind  of  salicylic  acid  used,  rather  than  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient.  He  prefers,  moreover,  bicarbonate  of 
potassa  as  a  solvent.  The  unly'kind  of  salicylic  acid  he  considers  fit- 
for  internal  use,  is  that  crystallising  in  yellow  needles,  and  made 
from  oil  of  wintergreen.  The  white  flocculent  powder  made  from 
coal-tar  products,  he  finds  not  to  be  well  tolerated  and  therapeuti- 
cally inert.  Have  any  of  our  readers  noted  such  a  difference?  In 
an  article  on  Heailaeke,  Dr.  Hugo  Emoel,!  calls  attention  to  » 
practical  point  in  its  treatment,  viz.,  that  if  the  tongue  is  heavily 
coated  the  or<linary  remedies  will  not  give  relief  until  the  primae  viae. 
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are  unloaded,  either  by  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic.  The  latter  he  uea 
in  case  nausea  alr«tdy  exieta  ;  otherwise  he  prefers  eiz  to  nine 
grains  of  blue  mass,  followed  by  a  saline  draught,  some  three  boun 
later.  This  he  follows  by  such  of  the  anti-neuralgice  as  may  be  indi- 
■cated  in  the  given  case. 

The  strong  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Roberx'B  Bartholow's 
method  of  treating  acute  dtjtentery,  by  a  saturated  solutiou  of  Epsom 
salts,  is  given  by  Dr.  A.  W.  D.  Leahy,  of  India. '^^    He  cites  ninety- 
five  cases  with  only  two  deaths.     The  solution  is  made  as  follows  : 
^        MaKnes.  Sulphat q.  s.  add  to  saturate. 

A(]U» 11.    ^vii. 

Acid  Sulphuric  dilut fl.    5i- — m- 

S.  tablpspoonful  in  water  every  hour  or  two,  until  it  operates. 
Morphine,  or  starch  enemata  with  laudanum,  may  also  be  used  if  in- 
dicated. Dr.  Leahy  maintains  tlint  under  its  use  fever,  if  present, 
disappears  ;  mucus  and  blood  are  wanting  in  the  stools,  which 
become  rnpiiis,  feculent  and  bilious  ;  the  tenesmus  ceases ;  the  patient's 
anxiety  diminishes  ;  the  skin  acts  well  and  sleep  follows,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  first  few  doses.  It  is  especially  in  the  acute  cases  that 
sulphate  of  magnesia  is  so  valuable  :  the  more  chronic  the  case  be- 
comes, the  less  apparent  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment." After  the  stools  have  become  normal  in  color  and  appearance, 
an  ordinary  mixlure  of  acid  with  laudanum  or  tincture  of  caunabi* 
indica  is  all  .that  is  needed  to  complete  the  cure.  Carbolic  actrf 
wheu  taken  in  any  quanlily,  is  ?o  rapidiv  fatal  that  it  is  all  hut  use- 
less  to  lalk  of  antidotes  ;  but  where  there  is  lime  to  act,  the  wMIe 
siilphatf«  are  the  most  effective  antidotes  known  ;t  for  with  free  car- 
bolic acid  or  creasote,  they  promptly  form  the  perfectly  harmless 
sulpho-carbolates.  whenever  they  come  iti  contitct. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

For  BaJo  bjr  P.  W.  GnrlioL.f.  Cienliind.  Ohio. 

A  MANrAr,.tND  Atf.as  op  MunrcAi,  OpHTHAi.acisciipy.  By  W.  K,  Oowcre.  M.  D.,  R 
H.  8,  Third  edition  edited  wlih  tbo  ssulatinoo  otf  Mnrcus  Gunn,  M,  D.  P.  BlUi- 
Bton.  Son  &  Co..  Pbiladelpbla.  1U12  Waliinl  slreeL    1890. 
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The  author  has  conferred  a  great  favor  iipou  the  general  practi- 
tioner in  preparing  this  third  edition,  if  his  work  upon  Medical 
Ophthalmoscopy,  by  omitting  the  caaea  that  were  described  in  full 
in  the  previous  editions  and  substituting  brief  epitoniies,  the  size  of 
the  work  baa  been  reduced  so  that  it  can  be  furnished  at  a  co:it  so 
reasonable  that  ever}'  general  practitioner  can  alford  lo  place  a  copy 
in  his  library.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  cases  described 
and  figured  were  met  with  in  the  course  of  purely  medical  work,  and 
presents  a  graphic  iliuaCration  of  the  intimate  relation  that  exists 
between  the  work  of  the  ophthamologista,  and  that  of  the  general 
practitioner  of  nieiliciiie.  The  assistance  of  Mr,  Marcus  Gunn  will 
lend  additional  value  to  the  work  for  the  specialist,  as  thus  we 
have  the  subject  presented  to  us  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the 
■pecialiat  and  the  general  practitioner-  AVe  pre<lii:i  a  larger  sale  for 
the  work  than  ever  before. 


A  HAHII*!,  or  MODKKH    SUBOBBV:    AH    EXI-UHITION   Or   THE    ACOPTBD    DOCTRIHBS 

Studsnth  AND  PhaCtitiohEiik,  By  JobD  B.  Roberts  A.  H,.M.  D..  PrDteSBOr  of  Sur- 
Iterr  Id  the  Women's  Medical  College,  Penptt.,  ProfeMor  of  Aaatomy  and  Surirory 
la  the  PhiladelpBia  Polyellnio,  etc.. with  Hil  llIuBtntloDB.  Philadelphia.  Lea  Bnw. 
&Co.    ISBO. 

In  hia  preface  the  author  slutr  s  1  lie  object  of  his  labor  aa  follows  ; 
"  I  have  endeavored  to  write  a  ]>rtictical  work,  giving  the  surgical 
principles  and  operative  methods  generally  accepted  and  practiced 
by  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  world  at  the  present  time.  The 
opinions  of  the  best  authorities,  the  methods  of  the  most  practical 
Burgeons,  and  the  well  established  facts  of  surgical  science  are  dia- 
cu»ied ;  but  the  consideration  of  theoriea,  historical  questions, 
traditional  views  and  operations,  and  innovations  of  undecided 
value  has  been  rigidly  avoided." 

■  This  promise  made  in  the  preface  best  describes  the  book,  for  the 
author  has  well  succeeded  in  attaining  the  ideal  attempted. 

Obviously  where  the  discretionary  power  of  one  mind  undertakes 
to  select  from  the  vast  domain  of  modern  surgery  the  material  for  a 
representative  single  volume,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  result  will 
iu  every  particular  satisfy  every  other  mind.  One  surgeon  will  pre- 
fer one  operation  where  another  operative  procedure  will  commend 
itself  to  another  surgeon,  and  individual  judgment  will  occasionally 
deviate  from  the  consensus  of  opinion.     But  where  liiere  is  so  much 
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excellence  oue  dislikes  to  criticise  on  points,  as  for  example — the  entire 
omission  of  chloroform  HiiKsthesia.  While  we  can  agree  with  the 
author  ou  the  great  pi-efereiice  of  ether  for  the  majority  of  oper- 
atioiis,  choroform  is  too  Iraportaut  uu  agent  to  \ie  entirely  ignored 
without  at  least  a  description  ol  the  proper  method  for  ite  admiois- 
tration  lis  ciiniptiretl  with  ether,  anil  the  i^tiitement  of  Us  superiority 
for  childi-eii. 

All  thingd  consiilered.  we  regard  thi^  as  among  the  best  of  the  test 
books  ill  the  market,  anil  ia  some  respeclit  superior  to  any  of  ila  pre- 
decessors. It  is  well  arrunged,  very  concise,  and  will  doubtless  take 
its  place  ivs  a  stiideut's  text  hook  in  many  schools. 

A  Diotiouary  of  I>racliciil  Medicine  by  various  wriUn.  eilitpd  by  James  Kingston  Fouler, 
M.  A..M.  1).    P.  BlAchiatoii.  Son  i  Co..  Philadelphia,  IWl. 

The  contributors  to  this  vohiine  consists  of  from  forty  lo  lifty  gen- 
tlemen well  known  to  the  profession,  all  of  rhem  l>eing  connected 
either  with  medical  s^h<iols  or  hospitals  of  London.  All  siihjecte  be- 
longing properly  to  '^iir;,'Ory  have  lieen  excluiled.  It  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically and  incliide-t  u  generul  index  with  cross  references,  so  that 
any  subject  can  be  found  immediately.  To  fnrther  taciiitale  ready 
reference  eaj;h  arclicle  i^  iliviiled  by  sulihoailings  into  which  the 
descriptions  of  di*ea<cs  are  u.snally  divideil,  snch  as  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  palliolo^^y,  morbid,  anatomy,  elioligy  and 
treatment.  After  a  careful  examinalioii  of  the  work  it  seems  to  as 
that  it  is  in  the  treatment  tliat  the  work  is  particularly  strong.  It  Is 
frequently  staled  by  the  practitioner  that  few  works  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  are  of  viilue  when  they  come  to  the  treatment  of  disease. 
We  think  this  work  will  i>rove  very  satisfactory  in  this  respect; 
the  exact  doses  and  combination  of  ihe  various  drugs  recommended 
beiug  given' in  most  cases. 

NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 


The  X'liiliwe-teni  Okin  yfedtml  Ansoeldfinn  could  not  have  made  I 
better  selection  for  president  ihan  our  old  friend,  Dr.  S.  S,  T borne, 
of  Toledo.  We  hope  the  next  meeting  will  he  held  in  Toledo,  a* 
supgested,  and  that  the  Northeastern  and  North  Central  societies  be 
invited  to  meet  with  them  and  that  tlic  invitation  be  accepted  and  i 
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large  tlelegatinii  1>e  present  from  the  two  latter  societies.  Participa- 
tioD  in  the  work  of  this  ideal  association  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
reflex  influence,  and  may  stimulate  the  delegates  to  do  better  work 
at  home. 

A'urcM  Dii-ertori). — Between  thirty  and  forty  first-class  nurses  have 
been  registered  at  the  Nurses'  Directory.  During  the  past  month 
they  have  all  been  engaged  except  one  or  two  male  nurses,  and  at 
times  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  supplying  the  demand  for 
good  nurses.  'A'e  believe  thnt  there  are  a  few  trained  nurses  in  the 
city  who  have  not  registered.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Directory  to  keep  accurate  information  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations and  whereabouts  of  all  competent  nurses  in  the  city,  we 
should  be  pleased  to  register  any  who  can  satisfy  us  that  they  have 
had  auflicient  experience  or  traiuiug, 

Illui'ti-atiuHK. — We  have  made  arrangements  so  that  we  can  furnish 
necessary  illustrations  to  articles  pi^blished  in  the  Ga/.i:ttk,  and  the 
improved  paper  we  are  now  using  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  we  hope  in  the  future  to  make  this  ontf  of  the  features  nf  the 
Gazettk.  Authors  wishioe  to  have  illustrations  of  cases  or  patho- 
logical specimens  will  do  well  to  correspond  with  the  edttors. 

Dr.  John  I'.  Sawyer  and  Dr.  G.'  C.  Russell  have  removed  to  the 
"  Nottingham  Block,"  No,  89  Euclid  avenue. 

Dr.  Harro/d  Chpp  received  the  appointment  of  house  physician  of 
the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  to  fill  the  vacancy  until  the 
first  of  April,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Juiisamine  McAlpiue. 

Death  of  J)r,  Pattereon. — News  was  received  in  the  city  yesterday 
auDouncing  the  death  of  Dr.  James  W.  Patterson  at  his  home  in 
Norwalk  Monday  momiuEr.  Dr.  Pattereon  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  several  years,  his  atfliction  being  consumptiou.  Deceased  was 
an  Erie  county  boy  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  son  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Patterson,  the  well  known  fruit  box  manufacturer,  of  Berlin 
Heights,  where  he  made  his  home  until  about  8  years  ago,  when  he 
graduated  as  a  physician  from  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  College. 
He  has  since  practiced  his  profession  at  Olena  and  Norwalk,  and 
gained  a  large  practice  and  reputation  as  a  skillful  practictioner. 
His  many  friends  in  this  city  and  in  the  east  end  of  the  county  will 
sincerely  regret  his  death. — Ei. 

In  some  honpUah  in  Europe  it  is  customary  to  allow  visitors  to  con- 
verse on  certain  days,  by  means  of  a  telephone  in  a  waiting  room, 
with  patients  id  the  wards,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  found  to 
work  admirably  in  allowing  communication  without  poseihilily  of 
contagion. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Walker  has  removed  to  166  Euclid  avenue. 
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Coitld  not  Stand  /(.—Sympathetic  visitor — Mrs.  A.,  what  do  yoo 
flippose  makes  you  suffer  so  f  Mrs.  A. — I  don't  know  I'm  sure,  and 
I  oelieve  nothing  but  a  poet  mortem  will  ever  show.  6.  V. — You 
poor  thing  ;  you  are  so  weak  you  never  could  stand  that! — Newport 
(7?.  /.)  Newi. 

Quicker  than  Lightning. — "As  quick  as  lightning  "  is  a  phrase  col- 
loquially used  to  express  the  maximum  of  rapidity.  But  accordiDK 
to  a  contemporary,  electricity  ia  outstripped  by  that  old-fashioned 
machine,  the  human  body,  by  which  ii  appears  power  can,  so  to 
speak,  be  generated  in  the  brain,  transmitted  through  tbe  nerves  and 
developed  in  the  muscles  in  an  iufinitesimal  fraction  of  a  second. 
It  is  stated  that  a  piauist  in  playing  a  presto  of  Mendelssohn,  played 
.5,595  notes  in  four  minutes  and  three  seconds.  The  striking  of  each 
of  these,  it  lias  been  estimated,  involved  two  movements  of  the  finger 
and  possibly  more.  Again,  the  movement  of  the  wrists,  elbows  and 
arms  can  »;Brcely  be  less  than  one  movement  for  each  note.  As 
twenty-four  notes  were  played  eaoh  second,  and  each  involves  three 
movements,  we  would,  nave  seventy-two  voluntary  movements  per 
second.  Again,  the  place,  the  force,  the  time,  and  the  duration  of 
each  of  these  movements  was  controlled.  All  these  motor  reactions 
were  conditioned  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  each  finger,  of 
each  hand  before  it  moved,  while  moving  it,  as  well  as  the  auditory 
effect  to  force  and  pitch,  all  of  which  involves  at  least  equally  rapid 
sensory  transmissions.  If  we  add  to  this  the  work  of  the  memory  in 
placing  the  notes  in  their  proper  position,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  performer  at  the  same  time  participates  in  the  emotions  the  selec- 
tion describes,  and  feels  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  perform- 
ance, we  arrive  at  a  truly  bewildering  network  of  impulses,  coursing 
along  at  inconceivably  rapid  rates.  8uch  estimates  show,  too,  that 
we  are  capable  of  doing  many  things  at  once.  The  mind  is  not  a 
unit,  but  is  corapoaec  of  higher  and  lower  centers,  the  available  fund 
of  attention  being  distributed  among  them. — Electrical  fienVtr. 

Hereditary  Chorea. — Man  aged  40,  in  whom  the  movements  were 
irregular  and  very  much  exaggerated.  Hydrobromate  of  hyos- 
cyanimi  gr,  1-200  t.  i.  d.;  practically  cured  in  one  month. — Timet 
find  Register. 

Vomiting  of  Vregnaney. 

H        Menthol gr.  xv. 

Aq.  distill .?v. 

Kectified  spiiit  5 v. 

S.  lublcspoonful  given  hourly  till  vomiting  ceases. 


.  /,  JV.  Nines  has  removed  his  office  to  603  Prospect  street, 

hefar  Writex.~~l  circumcised  a  little  fellow 
lien  he  recovered  from  the  ana^thetic  he  rei 
sanest  thing  one  fellow  ever  did  to  another.'' 


A  Ihctrrr  Writex.—l  circumcised  a  little  fellow  six  years  of  age, 
and  when  he  recovered  from  the  ana^thetic    he  remarked  :  "  That  is 
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First  tbej  pump«d  him  full  of  virus  from  some  mediocre  uow, 

Lesttbe  smuHpnx  mi^ht  assail  bim,  and  leave  pi tm arks  on  his  brow  ; 
Tben  one  dny  a  bull  dog  bit  blm— he  nna  gunning  down  at  Quogue— 

And  the^  tilled  bli  veins  in  Paris  witb  an  extract  oPmnd-dog  ; 
Then  he  caught  the  luberculosis,  bo  they  look  him  to  Berlin, 

And  injected  hair  a  gallon  orbacitts  into  bim  ; 
Well,  his  friends  were  all  delljchled  at  the  quiuknese  of  the  cure, 

Till  be  caught  the  tyiilioUl  fever,  and  speedy  death  was  sure  ; 
Tben  the  docturs  with  some  sewane  did  Innoeulate  a  ben. 

And  injected  half  its  gastric  juloe  Into  his  abdomen  ; 
But  as  eooD  as  he  recovered,  as  of  course  be  had  to  (In. 

There  came  along  a  rattiesnahe  and  bit  bistbuinliin  two  ; 
Once  again  b)e  veins  ware  opened  to  receive  about  n  jjfill 

OfHome  serpentine  solution  with  tbe  venom  in  it  still ; 
To  prepare  him  tor  a  voyaiie  In  an  Asiatic  sea, 

Sevr  blood  was  pumped  inU)  him  from  a  lep'rouB  old  Chinee  ; 
Soon  his  ap|>etite  had  vanished!  and  be  could  hot  eat  at  all. 

So  the  virous  ofdj-gpepBla  was  injected  In  the  Fall ; 
But  his  blood  was  so  diluted  by  tbe  remedies  be'd  taken, 

That  one  day  he  laid  bim  down  and  died,  and  never  did  awaken  ; 
With  Ibe  Brown  Sequard  elixir  though  they  tried  resiisciUttion, 

He  never  showed  a  symptom  of  reviving  animation  ; 
Yet  his  doctor  still  could  save  bim,  (be  persisientiy  maintains,) 

If  he  only  could  inject  a  little  life  Into  big  veins. 

-Punk. 

According  to  Wiener  Kliniseke  Wockemekrifl. — A.  girl  17  years  of 
age  died,  after  an  injection  of  two  milligrams  of  Eocli's  lymph,  for 
■Lupus.  Dyspncea  and  heart  failure  ensued,  and  the  patient  died 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  injection. 

This  case  indicates  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  circumspection  in 
doeage  and  conditioas  of  administration. 

Preaebert  teko  Endor»e  Patent  Medicines — I.  Preachers  who  endorse 
patent  medicines  are  accomplices  in  fraud. 

II.  They  speak  of  thintis  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

III.  Religous  papers  and  preachers  join  in  with  swindlers  of 
whom  they  could  quickly  and  easily  have  been  informed. 

IV.  A  theological  course  does  not  fit  a  man  to  give  opinions  on 
disease  and  drugs. — Dixie  Doctor. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association. — An  effort  is  being 
made  to  remove  the  Journal  otiice  from  Chicago  to  Washington .  We 
have  seen  no  valid  reason  for  making  this  change.  If  it  should 
become  necessary  to  remove  the  publication  olSce  from  Chicago,  we 
think  that  New  York  or  Philadelphia  would  be  preferable. 
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Joint  H'.  True  of  ClevelaDd,  who  had  half  completed  his  medical 
studies  at  the  Westeru  lleaerve,  died  on  Decenilrer  22,  of  typhoid 
fever.  At  a  meeting  of  his  class  the  follnwiug  resoJutiotia  were 
adopted :  .      •    , 

ii'hereug.  The  life  of  our  classmate  and  friend,  John  W.  True, 
has  been  brought  to  an  itutimely  eod,  and 

WhereaM,  He,  through  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  friend,  student 
and  classmate,  has  won  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
knew  him  ;  be  it 

liexoh-ml ,  That  we.  the  Middle  Class  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  hereby  express  our  sorrow  and  regret  in 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  classmate,  and 

Hexolred,  That  we  extend  our  hearfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
friends  in  this  their  affliction,  and 

HfnoUfd,  That  these  resolutions  be  printed  and  a  copy  sent  lo  the 
parents  of  the  deceased. 

.  A  New  Hospital  in  C!ei-eland.—Mr.  J.  B.  Perkins  has  donated 
the  old  homestead  property,  corner  Detroit  and  State  streets,  for  hos- 
pital purposes.  •About  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  have  been  already 
subscribed  ;  articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed,  plans  submit- 
ted, and  work  will  be  commenced  soon.  The  hospital  will  be  under 
control  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University. 


you  were  born,  and  read  it  many  a  day  as  she  rocked  and  huniiued 
you  to  sleep.  She  has  gone  home  to  heaven.  This  year's  Adt-orate 
may  guide  your  feet  safely  to  that  same  heaven.  Brother,  can  you 
afford  to  hush  these  memories  and  quench  this  light  for  S2.T0  ^" 

Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin  has  been  confined  to  Charity  Hospital  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  with  typhoid  fever.  We  hope  soon  to  see  our  con- 
frere back  to  his  office,  as  well  as  ever. 

The  Railway  Age  has  established  a  department  devoted  to  the  rail- 
way medical  and  surgical  service,  which  will  be  conducted  by  R. 
Harvey  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  O. 

The  editor  in  charge  of  this  departsient  earnestly  solicits  from 
railway  officers  and  employes  and  from  medical  men,  news  items  and 
personals  relating  to  the  surgical  service,  such  as  the  appointment  or 
promotion  of  surgeons,  removals,  changes,  improvements,  cases  of 
injury  or  severe  illness  or  death  of  surgeons,  and  such  other  iororms- 
tion  pertaining  to  this  department  as  will  be  of  general  or  local 
interest  to  the  railway  world. 

Cnittpwition  tif  Koch'g  Lymph. — The  remedy,  says  Prof.  Eoch, 
which  is  used  in  the  new  treatment  consists  of  a  glycerine  extract 
derived  from  the  pure  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Dr.  .1.  ./.  fhii-U  was  recently  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
visiting  stuff  of  the  ilosinlnl  for  Women  and  Children. 
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PYREXIA* 

BY  A.  R.  8UABr,  H.  D.,  TOLEIW,  O. 
FrotMior  of  Ptajnlolocy.  Norlhwattsra  Ohio  Hedieal  CoIlg(>. 
A  coDsideratioti  of  Pyrexia  involves  the  study  of  normal  heat 
functions.  The  generally  accepted  theory  concerDiDg  auimalheat, 
and  its  maiutainance  at  a  fixed  standard,  is  that  the  mechaaiBin  con- 
sists of  three  factors,  viz. ,  heat  production  or  thermt^uesis,  heat 
dissemination  or  thermolysic,  heat  regulation  or  tbermotaxis.  Of 
thermogene&is  and  thermolysis  we  have  fairly  defined  and  accurate 
notions.  Of  the  thermotaxis  function  we  have  hardly  more  than 
speculative  ideas.  That  such  a  function  exists  seems  certain,  but  its 
seat  and  scope  are  not  as  yet  settled.  Heat  produuCiou  is  a  result  of 
all  the  body  metabolisms.  It  b  not  to  be  considered  a  mere  oxida- 
tion, although  this  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  animal  heat.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  other  physlologico-cbemical  processes 
contribute  largely  to  the  development  of  heat.  Hydration,  chemical 
changes,  friction,  are  all  important  elements.  Again,  combustion  is 
not  to  be  accepted  as  defining  body  oxidations.  The  heat  equivalent 
of  a  complex  substance  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  its  combined  atoms, 
although  the  sum  total  of  kinetic  force  developed  hy  body  meta- 
•Bo»d  Wore  tha  NarthveiUrQ  Ohiu  MediBal  AuooUlion  at  Lim4.  Ohio. 
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boluins  maj  be  nearly  identical  with  the  rapid  oxidation  of  combos- 
tion  outside  tlie  body;  they  are  found  by  a  far  different  and  more 
complex  process.  Heat  production  is  greatest  wbeu  nutrittre 
changes  arc  most  active.  The  muscles  yield  at  least  three-fourths  of 
all  the  body  heat.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  glandular  system, 
chiefly  the  liver,  because  of  the  extensive  oxidations  and  metabolisms 
carried  on  iu  that  organ.  The  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the 
hepatic  vein  is  from  seven  to  nine  degrees  higher  than  the  geaeral 
circulation.  A  small  quantity  of  heat  comes  from  the  nerve 
activities.  Probably  the  largest  proportion  of  animal  heat  comes 
from  the  oxidation  of  glycogen.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  this  sub- 
stance has  long  been  in  doubt.  There  is  much  to  indicate  that  it  is 
stored  in  tlie  muscles  and  is  there  oxidized  with  generation  of  heat. 
It  is  certain  thut  the  motor  and  thermogenetic  function  of  muscles  are 
independent  of  each  other.  Although  the  motor  function  undoubtedly 
evolves  heat,  the  experiments  of  Mendelsohn  last  year  show  that 
muscular  contraction  is  a  final  effect  of  micro -chemical  processes, 
whose  first  effect  is  to  produce  heat.  Great  increase  in  excretion  of 
urea  may  occur  without  increased  heat.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  increased  oxidation.  It  is  well  known  that 
elevation  of  temperature  is  not  an  evidence  of  increased  heat  pro- 
duction. Excretion  of  carh.  ac.  is  a  more  certain  indication  of 
heat  increase  th^n  excretion  of  urea,  showing  it  more  probable  that 
the  oxidation  of  the  carbo-hydrates  ia  more  concerned  in  heat  pro- 
duction. Heat  production  goes  on  while  the  muscle  is  in  a  state  of 
reatas  well  as  during  motor  activity.  It  is  known  that  thermo- 
genesis  depends  upon  normal  nerve  relations.  If  a  muscle  be  sepa- 
lated  from  its  nerve  connection  with  the  governing  center,  as  may 
be  done  with  curare,  which  paralyses 'the  motor  plate  connection,  the 
blood  coming  from  it,  although  a  liberal  supply  of  arterial  blood  is 
furnished,  will  show  little  or  no  carbonic  acid,  while  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  a  muscle  iu  normal  relation,  but  at  rest,  contains 
more  carbonic  acid  than  that  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  heat  producing  mechanism  of  muscles  is  inner- 
vated through  the  trophic  nerves,  and  is  independent  of  the  motor 
supply.  The  centres  governing  thermogeoesis  are  thought  to  be  in 
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the  corpora  stuata.  Irritation  of  this  area,  not  involviDg  the  vaso- 
motors, causes  an  increase  of  two  to  four  and  a  half  degrees  in  heat 
production  in  the  body  muscles.  It  has  been  conclusively  proven 
that  the  excretion  of  urea,  carbonic  acid  and  similar  waste  products 
IB  not  a  certain  index  of  metabolic  change.  The  only  certain  evi- 
dence of  nutritive  changes  is  heat  production,  resulting  from  poten- 
tial energy  assuming  kinetic  form  in  the  return  of  complex  mole- 
cules to  simpler  forms.  This  process  is  not  solely  dependent  upon 
the  functional  activity  of  the  structures  involved,  but  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  basal  centres,  concerned  in  heat  regulation  and 
production.  These,  like  those  of  the  heart,  may  be  both  accelerative 
and  inhibitory.  From  the  evidence  presented  by  known  facts,  such 
as  deficient  animal  heat,  great  muscular  waste,  increase  in  urea,  etc., 
phenomena  found  when  unchanged  glucose  is  excreted  by  the  kid- 
ueys,  it  is  not  improbable  a  change  in  our  theories  of  the  nature  of 
diabaetus  melletus  may  occur  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  estimated  that  normal  heat  production,  if  none  were  lost, 
would  raise  the  temperature  tbree  and  six  tenth  degrees 
hourly.  The  need  of  heat  dissemination  is  obvious,  and  is  ac«om- 
plidhed  by  radiation,  evaporation  and  conduction  from  the  surface 
mainly.  About  two  par  cent,  is  expended  in  warming  the  food  and 
drink  injected  and  the  inspired  air;  about  sixty  per  cent.  i» 
from  direct  radiation,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  evapora- 
tion from  skin  and  lungs.  Heat  on  the  surface  causes  dilatation 
of  peripheral  vessels;  more  blood  is  exposed  and  cooled,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  sweat  glands  are  more  active,  aiding  heat  abstraction 
by  evaporadon.  Surface  cold  reverses  this  phenomena.  Increased 
heat  of  the  blood  causes  increased  frequency  in  heart  beats  and 
respirations,  which  aids  in  heat  loss.  It  is  evident  that  both  heat 
production  and  elimination  are  influenced  through  reflex  channels, 
as  are  the  respiratoiy  and  cardiac  function  causes  operative  in  the 
skin,  or  from  the  intestinal  tract  and  digestive  glands  adect  heat  loss 
and  production  through  centres  in  the  medulla  and  basal  ganglia. 
Those  coutrulliug  heat  di^ipation  are  located  in  the  medulla,  and 
operate  mainly  through  the  vaao-motor  tract.  To  maintain  a  normal 
heat  standard  these  two  mechanisms  must  co-operate.  To  secure  suck 
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■correlation  aud  maiataia  the  uecea^ry  balance  between  loasaod 
production  a  regulating  function  ia  required.  This  thermotoxic  heat 
function  is  thought  to  exist,  but  itd  exact  locality  is  not  determined. 
McAlister  says  this  function  is  last  in  order  of  development,  and  is 
first  to  become  disordered.  Its  feeble  character  in  infants  he  says  is 
why  slight  causes  so  profoundly  disturb  their  temperature.  Wood 
found  section  of  the  cord  above  the  splaDchnica  increased  heat  loss 
and  decreased  production,  because  no  doubt  of  vaso-motor  paralyms. 
Section  above  medulla  increased  both  production  and  loss,  sbowiog 
existence  of  governing  centres  ia  and  above  the  medulla.  It  is  said 
the  cerebrum  above  and  anterior  to  the  corpora  quadrigemioa 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  heat  functions.  If  a  warm 
blooded  animal  suffers  section  of  the  medulla,  or  the  oerve  connec- 
tion with  muscles  be  destroyed,  it  no  longer  responds  to  reflex 
influences  which  regulate  heat  mechanism,  it  becomes  a  cold  blooded 
:animal,  its  temperature  rising  and  falling  with  the  surrounding 
media.  In  normal  beat  relations  a  difference  is  found  in  the  coodi- 
tions  influencing  the  surface  and  the  internal  temperatures;  tlie 
surface  becomes  cooler  in  proportion  as  the  blood  current  is  slowed. 
In  internal  parts  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  The  temperature  b 
.lowered  by  rapid  current  and  elevated  by  slow  movement  from  this 
follows  that  the  wider  the  difference  between  internal  and  surface 
-temperature  the  slower  the  hlood  movement.  Lastly  in  this  connection 
we  notice  the  unreliable  nature  of  thermometric  indications.  If  more 
heat  is  generated  than  is  eliminated  the  temperature  will  rise;  if  the 
reverse  it  will  fall,  but  if  the  balance  is  maintained  wide  departures 
in  each  function  may  occur,  which  will  not  be  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. There  may  be  marked  loss  in  heat  production,  while  the 
theremometer  registers  an  elevation  of  temperature,  and  the  reverse. 
The  only  certain  guide  to  heat  formation  is  calorlmetry  and  not 
4:herraotnetry  which  only  shows  difference  in  the  balance.  Pyrexia 
may  he  defined  as  a  disturbance  in  calorification,  in  which  the  cor- 
iretation  of  the  heat  mechanisms  is  lost.  This  derangement  is  brought 
about  by  agencies  acting  upon  the  heat  controlling  centers  or  some 
portion  of  the  connecting  nerve  tracts.  There  may  ba  increased  heat 
roduction,  or  only  diminished  heat  loss  with  stor^e;  usually  there  Is 
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iDcreaaed  productiuii,  in  which  the  conversion  of  potential  energy  id 
the  body  metabolism  results  in  beat  in  place  of  mechanical  energy. 
Boeenthal  fountl  always  diminishe<l  heat  losE.  Maragliano.  in  study- 
iog  the  behavior  of  the  akin  iu  fever,  found  incretised  teroperatur© 
was  preceded  by  progressive  contraction  in  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
At  hight  of  contraction  climax  of  temperature  was  reached.  H© 
believes  there  is  also  increased  heat  production  as  there  is  increase  in 
carbonic  acid  and  urea.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  storage  of  heat 
aa  the  same  has  been  observed  in  artificial  high  temperatures  va. 
which  animals  have  been  placed.  Welch  says  there  is  increased  pro- 
duction at  first  and  later  increased  loss.  During  the  cold  stage  of  a 
fever  the  pale,  bloodless  skin  disseminates  much  less  heat,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  increased  heat  production  during  the'hot  stage. 
Lose  is  increased,  but  production  is  also  excessive.  During  defer- 
eaence  the  sweating  greatly  increases  heat  loss,  while  production  may 
be  normal  or  even  suli-normal.  White  says  all  fever  must  be 
primarily  neurotic  and  due  to  lesion  of  centres  in  basal  ganglia,  or  of 
the  conducting  paths,  or  a  reflex  of  some  part  of  the  heat  mechanism, 
or  of  muscles  excited  by  itoiaonous  products.  The  essential  neurotic 
element  is  proven  by  the  experiments  of  Ott  showing  that  if  the 
corpora  striata  have  been  removed  the  'njection  of  putrid  bloiHl  into 
the  veins  will  not  cause  fever.  Wood  says  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  poison  capable  of  producing  pyrexia  without  the  intervention  of 
the  nervous  system.  Both  Wood  and  Otl,  think  the  control  of  heat 
generation  is  by  means  of  the  trophic  centres  and  their  couiiections. 
Robin,  in  opposition  to  most  commonly  received  opinion,  denies  that 
there  is  increased  oxidation  in  pyrexia.  He  claims  hydration  aud 
other  factors  concerned  in  metuboli^m  are  the  processes  exaggerated. 
He  asserts  that  complete  oxidation  produces  soluble  excretia,  an<t 
that  the  defective  elimination  of  fever  is  caused  by  deficient  oxidation. 
The  causes  of  pyrexia  are  many  and  produce  theii  re.'iults  through 
varied  channels.  In  brief,  they  arc  anything  that  disturbs  heat 
regulation  or  the  correlation  of  Ihe  heat  functions,  conditions  of  the 
surface  modifying  heat  loss,  disturbances  in  the  internal  viscera,  m 
the  various  Epithelical  surfaces,  derange  the  governing  centres  re- 
flexly.     Chemico-phyeiological    disorders   of  nutrilion,    retention  of 
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«ffet«  pToducta,  septic  fermeota,  excretioo  products,  either  the  result 
of  bacterial  growth  or  of  structural  metabolism,  all  are  active  causes 
of  pyrexia.  The  irritation  of  t«ething,  passage  of  calculi,  man7 
oases  of  urethral  irritation,  and  other  causes  of  similar  character  are 
reflex  causes.  Bxterual  overheating  deranges  the  thermotaxic  me- 
chanism as  in  sunstroke  or  thermal  fever.  Affections  of^e  nervous 
ayetem,  as  in  tetanus,  cause  pyrexia.  Disorders  of  nerve  centres 
without  perceptible  nutritive  change,  as  in  hysteria,  may  cause  wide 
departure  from  normal  heat  balance.  In  hysteria,  as  in  children, 
the  thermotoxic  mechanism  is  easily  disturbed.  The  significance  of 
high  temperature  is  not  the  same  as  ten  years  ago.  Then  high  tem- 
perature was  regarded  as  the  chief  danger  in  fevers  and  inflammatory 
conditions.  The  temperature  was  carefully  watched  and  the  efforts 
of  the  physician  chiefly  directed  to  its  control.  A  pronounced  reac- 
tion is  now  taking  place  against  these  theories.  Welch  says  there  ii 
comparatively  little  evidence  that  the  grave  symptoms  of  fever  are 
referable  to  high  temperature,  the  only  functional  disturbances 
directly  referable  to  high  temperature,  are  qu^ck  pulse  and  respira- 
tion. McAlister  says  temperature  is  often  not  proportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  tliat  grave  phenomena  cannot  always  be  set 
down  to  temperature  changes.  Thomson  says  high  temperature  with 
good  general  condition  is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  especially  in 
children,  and  if  heat  injured  ttasues  cold  ought  to  prevent  death, 
which  it  does  not.  It  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  some  of  the 
textural  changes  thought  to  bo  caused  by  high  temperature,  such  as 
granular  or  &tty  change  in  the  heart  and  muscles,  are  due  to  other 
causes.  Smith  says  temperature  is  not  a  reliable  index  of  mischief 
going  on  in  the  system.  Dr.  N.  8,  Davis  says  if  fever  was  the  dis- 
ease and  local  lesions  a  result  that  it  would  be  rational  to  direct 
chief  effort  toward  the  pyrexia.  But  this  is  not  true  and  it  is  fouud 
that  reduction  of  the  temperature  does  not  cure  the  disease.  Of  over 
twelve  hundred  febrile  cuses  treated  by  the  newer  aatipyretics  the 
course  of  the  disease  was  not  abbreviated,  nor  were  complications  or 
sequelss  prevented.  As  has  been  already  stated,  calorimetry  is  the 
only  reliable  guide  to  degree  of  beat  production.  Both  production 
and  elimination  may  be  sub-normal  and  yet  the  thermometer  show 
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aboormal  high  temperature.  Of  course  to  act  npon  Buch  indioationa 
would  be  delusive.  The  greatest  source  of  danger  from  pyrexia  is 
paralysis  or  profound  depression  of  the  heat  regulating  centres.  This 
Vincents  tbiuks  may  result  from  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  toxic 
material.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  more  active 
metabolism  of  pyrexia  causes  greater  quantities  of  these  principles  to 
be  thrown  into  the  blood.  The  development  of  tbe  germ  theory  has 
had  mucb  to  do  with  the  reaction  against  the  dominant  views  re- 
garding temperature  changes  and  their  import.  It  is  argued  fever 
may  be  a  conservative  effort,  and  the  expression  of  systematic  warfare 
against  tnicrobic  invaders.  From  this  stand-point  high  temperature 
is  to  some  extent  salutary  and  not  to  be  repressed.  The  increased 
oxidadon  is  thought  to  destroy  pathogenic  germs.  Fever-causing 
agents  light  tbe  fire  that  consumes  them. 

Treatment  of  pyrexia  involves  as  large  a  variety  of  agents  and 
methods  of  action  as  is  found  in  the  causes  of  pyrexia.  Such  agents 
At  dilate  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  increase  the  prespiration,  increase 
heat  loes  and  thus  lower  the  tempprnture  ceterus  paribus.  Of  this 
class  are  alcohol,  nit  ether,  imtjmuuy,  aconite  verat.  vir.  and 
the  diaphoretics  generally.  Diuretics  andall  eliminatives  may  act 
as  antipyretics  by  rcmuving  toxic  causes  from  the  blood.  Welch 
thinks  the  sensorial  disturbances  of  fever  are  intoxication  from  reten- 
tion of  toxic  pnuciple?  rather  than  aifect  of  high  temperature.  The 
power  to  resist  high  temprrnlure  is  lowered  under  such  conditions. 
High  temperature  may  be  tolerated  a  long  time  if  the  general  con- 
dition is  good.  Intestinal  antisepsis  may  be  an  antipyretic  influence 
by  lessening  absorption  of  toxic  principles;  the  same  is  true  of  the 
administration  of  antiseptic  drugs.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  animal 
alkaloids  either  of  putrefactive  or  metabolic  origin,  are  the  chief 
intrinsic  pyrogenic  agents.  It  ia  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection 
that  many  of  tbe  newer  antipyretics  are  antiseptics  as  well.  Quinia 
lessens  the  oxygen  carrying  power  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  thus 
checks  tissue  change.  It  also,  in  lai^e  doses,  acta  on  themitor  ganglia 
and  weakens  the  heart.  In  these  actions  it  is  a  true  antipyretic,  lee- 
seniog  heat  production.  Some  agents  are  indirectly  antipyretic  by 
virtue   of  their  ccmtrol  of  fever-producing  causes.      In  this  way 
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salicylic  acid  in  rheumatic  fever  and  quinia  in  malarial  pyrexia  txt. 
Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  diaplioretic,  but  its  action  as  an  anti- 
pyretic in  rheumatic  fever  does  not  depend  upon  this  quality,  and 
sweating  may  occur  in  the  high  temperature.  McAlister  says  too- 
much  streea  has  been  laid  on  the  theriuolytic  action  of  diaphoresis. 
Cold  is  an  old  and  in  some  sections  a  favorite  method  of  reducing 
temperature.  Cold  baths  cause  contraction  of  surface  vessels  with 
decrease  in  elimination,  followed  by  an  increase  in  heat  loss  of 
twenty-three  per  cent.  Applications  which  cauee  "cutis  anserina" 
lessen  best  loss  forty-four  per  cent.  Moist  cold  applications  can 
increase  heat  loss  eighty  per  cent.  External  cold  stimulates  heat 
production  in  fever,  but  not  so  much  as  in  health.  Cold  bathing 
does  not  leeeen  heat  production;  the  action  of  cold  on  the  surface  in 
health  is  not  a  certain  guide  to  its  action  in  pyrexia.  After  active 
exercise  which  has  sent  a  larger  amount  of  blood  to  the  surface, 
with  sweating,  quick  pulse  and  respiration,  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  surface  would  be  unequivocally  dangerous;  with  similar  conditions 
the  result  of  pyrexia  the  effect  would  be  vastly  diiferent.  Exposure 
of  the  body  to  a  temperature  of  sixty-four  to  sixty-eight  degrees  for 
several  minutes  has  been  found  to  increase  the  procure  in  the  radial 
artery  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  This  fact  alone  constitutes 
a  source  of  danger  In  cold  surface  applications.  They  have  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  cause  increased  determination  of  blood  to  the 
internal  viscera,  and  may  cause  congestions,  hemorrhages,  etc.  The 
form  most  useful  is  the  cold  bath  about  sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees 
and  in  properly  selected  cases.  It  is  thought  the  benefits  derived 
are  not  the  mere  depression  of  temperature,  but  the  reflex  effect 
upon  the  nerve  centres  and  thus  upon  the  febrile  process  in  general. 
The  indications  for  their  use  should  be  febrile  rather  than  merely 
hyperpyretic,  and  the  benefit  derived  should  be  sought  for  not  in 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  merely,  but  in  the  improved  gen- 
eral condition.  If  they  have  been  of  benefit,  elimination  will  be 
hastened,  nerve  functions  bettered,  the  general  condition  Improved. 
In  general,  cold  to  the  surface  is  not  adroissable  in  the  eruption  dis- 
eases; or  in  feeble  patients  with  weak  circulation.  If  used  simply 
with  reduction  of  temperature  in  view,  after  the  manner  of  Lieber- 
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meister,  the  results  will  not  be  uniformly  good.  Brandt  and 
most  German  observers  uttach  more  importance  to  the  effect  on  the 
nerve  centres,  than  to  the  lowering  of  temperature.  Cold  or  cool 
sponging  is  better  than  tbe  douche  or  pack,  and  less  likely  to  produce 
bad  results.  In  any  case,  unless  reaction  is  well  established  with  the 
consequent  increase  iu  heat  dissemination,  cold  should  not  be  used  at 
all,  A  very  good  and  safe  method  is  sprmgiog  with  tepid  water, 
allowing  the  surface  to  dry  by  evap>iration.  The  use  of  the  cold 
cuil  in  localized  conditions,  especially  iu  the  abdomeu,  may  be  very 
uaeful.  The  use  of  cold  enema  isEomeCimes  serviceable  both  iu  low- 
ering temperature  and  in  cleansing  the  bowel. 

The  coal-tar  series  are  alt  true  antipyretics,  and  lower  temperature 
both  by  leasening  productiou  and  increasing  elimination,  ('arbolic 
acid  is  an  antipyretic,  lowering  arterial  tension  and  decreasing  heat 
production.  All  the  newer  antipyretics  are  derived  from  Chenolln 
and  Benzot;  they  are  all  more  or  less  analgesrlc.  They  exert  their 
influence  by  acting  upon  the  nerve  centres,  are  all  muscular  depress- 
ants, exercising  that  influence  upon  tbe  heart,  vascular  system  and 
bronchia,  like  carbolic  acid.  They  may  cause  marked  structural 
change  in  the  kidneys  and  liver,  followed  by  albuminuria  and  casts  ' 
111  the  urine,  they  interfere  with  the  oxygen  carrying  function  of  the 
blood  corpuscles;  they  lessen  heat  productiou  by  hindering  tissue 
i-'itiiige  and  retard  molecular  change,  they  decrease  excretion  of  urea 
by  lessening  its  production  as  docs  carbolic  acid.  Of  these  agents 
antipyrim,  antifebrin,  accetanilid  and  phenacetiu  stand  at  the  head. 
Esalgine  is  said  not  to  be  a  reliable  antipyretic.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  these  agents,  like  alcohol,  offer  themselves  for  oxidation 
in  the  body  and  that  the  diminished  oxidation  of  the  tissues 
uomes  from  this  cause.  Per  contra  it  is  said  phenacetiu  is  not  oxidised 
in  the  body,  and  while  a  more  powerful  analgesic  than  antipyrim,  i^ 
is  equally  efficient  as  an  antipyretic.  The  most  available  of  the  group 
and  perhaps  as  free  as  any  from  unpleasant  action  is  acetaoilid,  sold 
as  the  patented  article  ant  if  ebi-in .  While  these  agents  all  possess 
UDiiou  bled  power  to  lower  temperature  there  are  many  objections  to 
them;  their  use  is  sometimes  followed  hy  collapse  cerebral  congestion- 
rnpiil  puli»>,  cold  perspiration,    cyano^^is  and  sometimes  vomiting,  sail 
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vation,  watery  eyes  and  dobc  like  lodiaem.  The  retention  of  effete 
products  following  ttieir  use  is  objectioDable.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  conservative  view  of  fever  that  it  destroys  pyogenic  agents  by 
the  increased  oxidation,  then  these  agents  would  be  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial.  It  is  said  by  many  observers  that  subsequent  greater 
increase  in  temperature  follow  their  use,  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  they  exert  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  course  or 
duration  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Minot  saya  many  times  the  duration 
seems  to  be  prolonged.  Agaiu  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
DO  definite  relation  between  high  temperature  and  heat  production, 
also  that  the  increase  in  temperature  is  not  the  disease,  but  only  one 
of  the  incidental  phenomena, and  that  its  control  may  have  no  influ- 
ence over  the  progress  of  the  essential  malady.  The  management  of 
pyrexia  must  vary  with  the  cause  and  character  of  the  disease,  the 
mere  control  of  temperature  regardless  of  co-existing  conditions  is  of 
little  value.  True  antipyretics  should  not  be  used  for  a  long  period 
and  are  most  applicable  in  acute  sthenic  states,  attended  with  pain 
and  nervous  erethism.  In  concluding  this  brief  summary  we  offer 
the  following  propositions:  The  temperature  is  not  a  reliable  index 
"of  tissue  change.  2.  It  is  by  no  means  a  certain  indication  of  the 
gravity  of  dlseaBe.  3.  That  in  some  degree  at  least  ]>yrexia  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  conservative  process  not  to  be  abolished.  4.  That  the 
mere  control  of  the  temperature  by  any  method  without,  attention  to 
co-existing  conditions,  is  not  productive  of  good  but  often  of  evil. 
5.  That  the  use  of  the  synthetic  antipyretics  should  be  limited  to 
ghort  periods  and  selected  cuses. 


INJECTION  OF  COLD    WATER  INTO  THE    BOWELS  IN 
TYPHOID  FEVER. 

M.  HT4MM,  K.  D.,  I'REMOST,  OHIO. 

Very  few  practitioners  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  cold  water  in 
typhoid  fever,  be  it  in  the  form  of  baths  or  otherwise,  will  hesitate  to 
testify  to  its  beneficial  effect,  not  only  in  reducing  the  temperature, 
but  especially  in  toning  up  the  nervous  system.  The  benefit  of  such 
a  treatment  is  in  my  mind  more  due  to  its  tonic  than  iU  antipyretic 
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effect.  I  thiDk,  however,  that  a  treatiueat  directed  with  a  view  to 
both  of  these  factors  will  be  followed  by  the  best  clinical  results. 
Cold  water  seems  to  combine  both  of  these  qualities,  as  it  has  suffi- 
ciently been  demoustrated  that  a  cold  bath  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture to  an  appreciable  degree,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
materia  medica  a  more  powerful  nerve  tonic  than  cold  water.  That 
the  rate  of  mortality  is  also  favorably  affected  by  it  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently well  established  by  French  and  German  cliniciaus.  I  may 
not  be  wrong  in  stating  that  cold  baths  in  typhoid  fever  have  never 
had  a  systematic  trial  in  this  country  except,  perhaps,  by  Baruch  in 
New  York,  who  has  become  an  enthngiastic  advocate  of  them.  What 
probably  has  been  the  most  powerful  obstacle  to  a  thorough  trial 
here  is  the  instinctive  shudder  which  the  thought  of  cold  creates  in 
the  popular  mind,  together  with  the  fear  of  taking  cold  by  it.  Added 
to  this  is  the  great  inconvenience  and  trouble  which  systematic  bath- 
ing would  naturally  entail  in  many  families.  1  hailed  it  therefore  as 
a  happy  idea  when  Oantani,  of  Naples,  in  an  article  published  in 
Berlin  Kliu.  Wochenschrift,  August  4,  1890,  recommended  rectal 
injections  of  cold  water  in  typhoid  fever,  and  was  rtady  to  give  it  a 
thorough  trial  whenever  occasion  should  present.  I  did  not  have  to 
wait  very  long  and  this  in  a  case  which  was  more  apt  to  demonstrate 
the  immense  value  of  such  a  method  than  a  dozen  average  cases. 
The  symptoms  of  the  case  were  light  from  the  start  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous character  that  I  shaped  my  prognosis  accordingly,  especially 
Bs  I  had  before  seen  four  or  five  cases  die  with  almost  the  identical 
symptoms,  and  this  within  the  first  ten  days  after  attack. 

I  saw  my  patient,  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  years,  the  first  time 
on  September  8th  last;  she  dated  her  first  symptoms  to  September  3d; 
hod  a  temperature  of  105'  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.;  considerable  agita- 
tion and  nervous  tremor,  pulse  about  120  per  minute,  small  and  very 
compressible,  considerable  epistaxis.  Ordered  calomel  and  quinine. 
The  next  morning,  after  a  very  restless  night,  I  found  her  iu  a  wild 
delirium;  she  had  hallucinations  of  persecution,  had  to  be  kept  down 
in  bedcons'uiitly;  mnrniig  temperature  104J,  evening  105J,  pulse 
about  140,  but  uu  aicount  of  nervous  twitching  could  not  be  accur 
ately  counted.     On  September  10th  in  the  morning  I  found  her  in 
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the  same  8tat«of  agitation  ntth  a  temperature  of  105°,  her  face  had 
a  cyanotic  appeannce.  I  really  did  not  thiiiL  she  would  live  another 
twenty-four  hours  and,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  Gessner,  told  the 
pBi'ents  that  as  a  last  resort  we  might  use  an  injection  of  cold  water, 
to  which  they  readily  consented.  With  the  fountain  syringe  I  let 
run  iuto  the  bowels  about  one  and  one  half  quart  of  water,  taken 
right  from  the  cistern.  Within  ten  minutes  her  temperature  went 
down  to  103°,  delirium  subsided  within  half  an  hour;  her  tongue, 
which  had  a  tendency  to  dryness,  became  permanently  moist.  These 
injections  were  kept  up  to  ITlli  day  of  her  sickness  about  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  From  the  time  of  the  lirst  injection  she  followed 
the  course  of  a  moderate  case  of  typhoid  fever,  except  one  night, 
about  September  12th,  she  became  somewhat  restless  and  slightly 
delirious,  but  ijuieted  down  immediately  after  an  additional  injection. 
On  the  18th  day  her  temperature  was  normal  in  the  morning  and  she 
improved  quite  rapidly,  her  appetite  became  ravenous.  But  about 
ten  days  later  she  sulfered  from  a  relapse,  probably  due,  to  improper 
diet,  and  showed  at  limes  a  high  temperature.  I  succeeded,  however, 
in  keeping  it  down  to  a  desirable  degree  with  slightly  warmer  in- 
jections, and  twelve  days  later  she  was  free  from  fever,  lam  well 
aware  that  a  single  case  is  not  aufiicieEt  to  decide  upon  the  value  of  a 
therapeutic  agent,  but  a  cose  like  the  one  described  would  impress 
me  more  than  a  dozen  average  cases  in  regard  to  its  benefit.  Having 
seen  typhoid  fever  probably  in  all  its  clinical  forms,  and  knowing 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  still  a  high  one,  I  think  a  measure 
wliich  promises  such  gratifying  results,  not  alone  from  a  Iheoretica 
but  also  a  clinical  standpoint,  should  receive  a  speedy  trial  before 
the  profession. 

Cantani  injected  about  two  quarts  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  50" 
F.,  which  generally  was  expelled  within  ten  to  thirty  minutes  at  a 
temperature  of  95°  to  5)8°,  Water  injected  at  a  temperature  of  R6°, 
when  expelled  showed  a  temperature  of  98°  to  100°,  but  it  did  not 
reduce  the  temperature  in  the  exilla.  The  excretion  of  urine  was 
also  considerably  increased  which  shows  that  a  part  of  the  water  was 
taken  up  in  the  circulation,  thereby  cooling  and  washing  out  the 
blood.    The  effect  upon  the  patient  is  a  pleasant  one.    My  patient. 
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as  long  as  the  temperature  kept  high,  would  generally  ask  for  in- 
jections and  expressed  repeatedly  how  pleasant  and  refreshing  they 
were.  Later  on  after  the  fever  lessened  she  would  complain  of  a 
alight  chilliness  following  the  injeciion,  which  induced  me  to  ase  the 
water  a  little  warmer.  We  may  in  case  of  necessity  also  add  some 
medicine  to  the  injection.  Cantani  uses  to  two  quart*  from  one  half 
to  one  and  one  half  drachma  of  tannic  acid,  and  one  half  to  one  and 
«ne  half  ounces  of  crystalized  carbolic  acid,  at  times  also  fifteen  to 
thirty  grains  of  quinine  mur,  and  he  claims  to  have  surprising  re- 
sults by  their  use.  He  also  noticed  a  disappearance  of  meteorism 
and  other  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  bowels,  and  I  must  say  I  was 
struck  by  the  absence  of  all  intestinal  disturbances  in  my  case.  The 
patient  should  also  drink  cold  water  freely.  By  this  method  Cantani 
thinks  he  succeeded  iu  cutting  typhoid  fcfver  short.  He  also  lays 
especial  stress  on  one  point  as  he  says  that  these  injections  cool  off 
the  internal  organs,  the  seat  of  the  highest  teuiperaiure,  without 
affecting  the  real  source  of  heat  production.  He  mentions  this  in 
contradistinction  to  the  effect  of  chemical  antipyreticii,  wliich  latter 
increase  the  loss  of  heat,  it  is  true,  but  also  lessen  the  production  of 
heat  and  thereby  paralyze  the  reactive  power  of  the  infected  organism. 
Since  I  wrote  this  I  have  used  these  iujectious  on  about  half  a 
dozen  children,  four  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia,  and  I  fitid  that  they 
like  them  as  long  as  the  temperature  keeps  high.  They  generally 
quiet  down  immediately  auit  have  no  desire  to  drink  so  much. 


EARLY  TUBAL  PREGNANCV.* 

A.  PESKIND,  U,  D,,  CLBVEI-AND,  OHIO. 
Profuwr  of  Phjiioloiy  Medinl  DeparUDentUnlvenitTDt  IVootUr. 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy  is  now  recognized  more  frequently  than 
«ver  before.  The  reasons  for  this  greater  frequency  can  be  sought 
for  in  the  iscieasing  number  of  diseased  uterine  appendages.  It  is, 
however,  the  more  thorough  clinical  examination  of  caees  that 
mainly  explains  the  reason  for  this  increased  number  of  ectopic  ges- 
■Raad  b«forg  the  Cnrahoga  Oonntr  H«dloal  Sooielj,  Ftbnwty  R,  IWI. 
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tatioDS.  The  many  ambiguous  terms  so  frequently  reported  ta 
health  officers  aa  causes  of  death  are  undoubtedly  many  a  time  due 
to  an  iutraperitooeal  hemorrhage  caused  by  a  ruptured  ectopic  ges- 
tation cyst.  The  following  three  cases,  which  probably  were  of  early 
tubal  pregnancy,  seem  to  me  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  to  be 
reported: 

September  19, 1888.— Mrs.  D.  G.,  aet.  thirty-two.  mother  of  five 
children,  the  oldest  one  fourteen  years  old  and  the  youngest  two  and 
a  half  years,  was  sepvrated  from  her  husband  for  about  six  months, 
previous  to  her  arrival  here,  seven  weeks  ago,  where  she  met  him 
and  they  have  lived  together  since.  On  my  arrival  Mrs.  G.  was  tossing 
very  restlessly  in  her  bed,  making  efforts  to  vomit,  coinpUiningof 
great  thirst,  calling  for  anything  and  everything  to  dash  over  her 
face.  The  appearance  of  Mrs,  G.  was  striking  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  an  acute  hemorrhage.  The  visible  cutaneous  and  mucous 
siTrfaces  had  a  deadly  pale  color.  Her  eyes  were  shining,  moving  to 
and  fro,  expressive  of  extreme  anguish.  Her  teeth  had  a  pearly 
lustre.  Upon  my  inquiry  whether  Mrs.  G.  was  bleeding  I  received  a 
negative  response,  and  from  the  great  tenderness  in  the  right  pelvic 
region,  I  began  to  suspect  an  intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  which  wa» 
soon  corroborated  by  the  following  history:  Mrs.  G.  has  always 
menstruated  regularly;  has  missed,  however,  the  last  period,  vrhicli 
was  due  eleven  diiys  before  the  day  of  my  first  visit.  The  day  pre- 
vious to  ray  first  visit  Mrs.  O.,  while  working  in  the  kitchen,  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  her  right  side.  She  blamed  everything  she  had  eaten 
or  drunk  as  the  cause  of  that  pain,  which  did  not  last  long.  A 
similar  pain  in  the  same  side  was  so  severe  the  morning  before  I  saw 
her,  that  "it  doubled  her  right  up."  Thinking  herself  pregnant 
she  took  a  doae  of  castor-oil  to  relieve  her  bowels.  The  oil  was  soon 
vomited,  and  the  vomiting  bad  not  ceased  until  I  saw  her  several 
hours  afterwards.  I  saw  Mrs.  U,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  she  was  pulseless,  heart  tumultuous,  its  sounds  indistinct;  signa 
of  developing  peritonitis  on  right  side.  From  all  this  I  concluded 
that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  probably 
of  the  right  tube,  which  ruptured  and  discharged  its  contents  in  the 
peritoneum.     1  communicated  to  the  friends  my  opinion  and  that  an 
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immediate  operation  waa  urgently  indicated.  Dr.  Roseuwasser  was 
called  in  consultation,  who  examined  the  patient  per  vaginaai  but 
could  detect  ootbing  abnormal  in  the  pelvis,  but  a  slight  enlargement 
of  the  uterus.  Theprobabilityof  the  diagnofis  was  corroborated  by  Dr> 
R.;  wi  immediate  operation  was  urged.  This  unfortunately  was  re- 
luctantly refused.  It  was  only  the  next  day,  when  the  friends  became 
convinced  that  death  was  fast  approaching  they  be?an  to  request  an 
operation.  Although  the  slim  chances  that  remained  for  a  favorable 
outcome  had  clearly  been  presented  to  the  friends,  they  now  in- 
nsted  that  the  patient  be  operated  upon.  About  noon  of  the  second 
day  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  University  Hospital  with  the 
greatest  possible  care.  lu  spite  of  free  stimulation  her  pulse  waa 
144  per  minute,  temperature  97°  F.  Dr.  Weed,  iu  the  presence  of 
Drs.  Brashear,  Rosenwasser,  Bunts,  Spurney,  Wood  and  myself 
began  the  operation  about  2:40  p.  m.  On  ofieuing  the  abdo.ninal 
cavity  it  appeared  utterly  tilled  with  blood,  which  commenced  to 
pour  in  large  quanlities  out  of  the  wound.  The  right  tube  was 
searched  and  soon  found  ruptured  on  the  peritoneal  surface,  ligated 
and  removed.  No  ovum  was  found.  The  abdominal  cavity  wad 
washed  out,  anil  everything  seemed  doing  well.  At  once  a  new 
bleediug  was  noti^Ed.  Unfortunately,  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage 
could  not  be  found.  The  bleeding  was  not  copious  but  enough  to 
color  deep  red  the  water  used  for  washing  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  necessarily  prolonged  the  time  of  the  operation ,  A  short  time 
after  the  operation  the  patient  appeared  to  feel  somewhat  better,  but 
towards  evening  the  former  symptoms  reappeared;  incessant  vomiting, 
retching,  constant  jactitations.  The  heart  commenced  to  fail.  At 
10:30  p.  M.  Mrs.  Q.  died.     No  post  mortem  was  made. 

N.B. — The  removed  tube,  uow  in  my  possession,  has  a  rent  of 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  clots.  At 
the  site  of  the  rent  it  is  much  bulged,  the  bulging  measuring  about 
one  inch  in  diameter. 

June  10,  1889.— Mrs.  F.  R.,  aet,  2;^.  married  since  March.  1888, 
('.  e.,  about  fifteen  months,  has  menstruated  regularly  up  to  the  last 
period.  She  has  been  under  a  physician's  care  for  some  pelvic 
trouble,  which  I  learned  subsequently  to  have  been  an  endometritis. 
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M  she  thought  tbi«  prevented  her  from  becomiug  pregnant.  The 
night  of  the  aizth  and  seventh  June,  she  was  awakened  hy  a  sharp 
paiu  in  her  pelvic  region.  A  neighbouring  physician  was  summoned, 
who  thought  an  abortion  was  threatening,  as  there  was  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  blood.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  R.  was  about  her  uBoal 
occupation  as  a  housewife,  having  felt  no  discomfort.  Tbia  morn- 
ing (June  10)  after  having  served  her  breakfast,  went  after  some- 
thing in  the  ball,  where  she  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor  unconscious 
after  a  fearful  shriek.  The  husband  on  hearing  the  noise  hurried  to 
his  wife  aud  after  some  efforts  brought  ber  to  aeml-consciouoieas. 
On  my  arrival  about  three  hours  after  this  happened,  I  learned  that 
some  irregular  was  called  in  the  meaotime  who  left  some  drops  in 
two  glasses  of  water,  with  directions  to  give  from  each  glaes  a  tea- 
spoonful  until  relieved,  having  assured  the  friends  that  all  that 
meant  an  attack  of  colic,  and  that  it  would  soon  pass  over.  The 
evidence  of  an  acute  hemorrhage  was  too  pronounced,  the  shock  wa* 
too  great,  and  to  my  judgment  all  was  too  late  to  save  the  dying 
woman.  From  the  history  of  the  case,  and  from  irregular  bleedings 
that  took  place  during  irregular  intervals,  I  diagnosed  right  tubal 
pregnancy,  rupture,  intraperitoneal  hemorrhage,  to  which  was  due 
the  profound  shock  aud  the  developing  peritonitis.  Drs.  Krause 
and  Rosen wasser  saw  the  patient  with  me  and  concurred  in  the  probabil- 
ity of  the  diagnosis.  The  prognosis  was  evident  to  everyone.  Dr. 
W.  J.  Scott  was  then  called  to  the  patient,  who  took  charge  of  the 
case.  About  10  o'clock  the  same  evening  I  was  called  again,  buton 
my  arrival  Mrs.  R.  was  dead.     No  post  mortem  was  made. 

Mra.  K.  W.,  aet.  36,  mother  of  three  living  children,  the  young- 
est 11  years  old.  She  miscarried  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
and  has  not  been  pregnant  since,  nor  has  she  been  feeling  as  well  ss 
before  the  youngest  child  was  born.  Pelvic  distress  and  backache 
have  been  very  annoying  for  years,  aud  more  so  formerly  than  of 
late.  Menstruation  has  always  been  regular,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  period,  which  she  missed,  though  due  about  two  weeks  ago. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  the  last  child  was  born  that  this  hap- 
pened, and  Mrs.  W.  suspected  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  she  wis 
very  anxious  to  have  a  child.     Alxiut  midnight  of  the  19th  and  20th 
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October,  1890,  Mrs.  W.  felt  an  excruciatiiig  pain  in  the  pelvU.     I 
was  called  soon  after.     Having  obt^ned  the  history   above  related  I 
began  to  ouapect  Bomething  unnaual  going  on  in  the  pelvis.     A  local 
examination  revealed  an  enlaced  softened  cervix  not  very  tightly 
closed,  the  uterine  body  slightly   mobile,  Bomewhat  retroflexed  and 
pushed  to  the  left  aide.    Something  imparting   the  sensation  of  a 
aemi-8olid  mass  was  felt  in  Donglaa'  cul-de-aac.      The   left  uterine 
appendage  could  Dot  be  felt.    The  right  tube  was  thickened,   and  I 
estimated  it  to  be  over  one-half  inch  in  diameter.     In  the  continuity 
of  the  right  tube,  about  three-fourths  to  one  inch   from  the  womb, 
was  a  bulging  in  the  middle  of  which  a  small  area   could  he  dis- 
tinctly felt  which  imparted  to  the  finger  the  sensation  oue  experi- 
ences practicing  balottement.    Right  tubal  pregnancy  was  diagnosed, 
and  posdbly  small  collection  of  hlood  or  inflajnmatory  exudation  in 
the  ntero-rectal  space.     I  stayed  with  Mrs.  W.  some  time  and  finding 
no  untoward  syraptoms  develop,  the  patient  feeling  comfortable,  I 
left  her  with  the  instructions  to  send  for  me  as  soon  as  the  slightest 
discomfort  should  be  experienced.     Early  the  next   morning  I  saw 
Mrs.  W.  again.    She  felt  no  discomfort.    I  ui^ed  her  to  remain  in 
bed,  and  told  her  that  there- was  something  wrong  in  her  pelvis  that 
required  care  and  a  good  deal  of  watching  and  mainly  rest  in  bed. 
I  also  suggested  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  someone  in  consulta- 
tion.    Mrs.  W.  requested  not  to  hurry  with  calling  another  physician 
as  she    dreaded  the  examination.      Next  morning,    in  spite  of  my 
directions,  Mrs.  W.  got  out  of  bed  quite  early,  as  shethought  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  her.     I  was  sure  she  mistrusted  what  I  told 
her,  and  I  insisted  again  on  having  aaother  physician's  counsel.   She 
consented    to  have  it.      Before  I    had   a  chance  to  invite  any  one 
in     counsel    I     received    a    message     that    Mrs.    W.    was   "all 
right. ' '       The      reason      for      this     was ,    as     I      soon      learned , 
that   Mrs.    W.   noticed    some     sanguineus    discharges     and    took 
it  for  the  delayed  menstrual  flow.    She  said  she  felt  as  well  as  she 
ever  did.    This  still  more  encouraged  her  to  do  her  household  duties. 
In  the  afternoon,  on  the  third  day  after  I  first  saw  her,  I  was  sum- 
moned in  great  haste.    On  my  arrival  Mrs.   W.   was  in  collapse. 
Utimulants  were  administered  hypodermically ,  ice  to  the  alxlomeu. 
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and  nhen  she  rallied  somewhat  a  local  examination  was  made.  The 
utero-rectal  cul-de-sac  bulged  nearly  to  the  orifice  of  the  va^^ina  and 
felt  like  an  aboess  ready  to  burst.  There  was  dullness  on  percuBsiog 
above  the  pubis  and  left  pelvic  regioa  to  the  extent  of  ^>out  three 
inches.  Tiiis  satisfied  me  that  hemorrhage  was  stilt  subperitoneal. 
Dr.  Rosenivaaser  was  called  in  consultation  who  on  arrival  could  only 
confirm  the  diagnosis.  The  possibility  of  the  requirement  of  surgical 
interfereuce  was  considered,  but  aa  the  peritoneum  was  not  torn  it  was 
agreed  to  waitformoreurgentindications,a8thepul9e  regained  its  full' 
strength,  80  per  minute,  and  temperature  100°  F.,  the  patient  warm 
and  perspiring  gently.  Difficulty  of  micturition  and  a  feeling  of 
bearing  down  in  the  rectum  was  complained  of.  She  described  her 
feeling  during  the  last  attack  of  pain  which  preceded  the  collapse, 
that  "  the  pangs  of  death  could  be  no  more  awful  than  those  she 
experienced.  The  pain  was  inezpressabty  sharp,  as  if  her  whole 
inside  was  tearing  to  pieces.  " 

On  the  following  day  the  bleeding  was  quite  profiiae,  pulse  72, 
99.2°  v.,  slight  pain  over  abdomen,  still  bearing  down  feehngin 
pelvis.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  uterine  flow  first  appeared  the 
decidua  was  thrown  out.  The  hemorrhage  gradually  lessened,  hut 
persisted  for  nearly  ten  weeks,  the  hematocele  disappearing  gradu- 
ally. 

N.B. — The  thrown-off  decidua.  now  iu  my  possession,  has  the 
shape  of  the  womb,  measures  over  two  inches  in  its  widest  diameter 
and  a  little  over  three  and  one-half  inches  long.  Its  inner  surface  is 
smooth,  while  the  surface,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  uteras,  is 
rough,  vilous  like.     Under  the  microscope  decidual  cells  are  seeu. 

Both  of  above  specimens  were  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
medical  society. 

Thus  the  three  cases  were  all  of  early  tubal  pregnancies,  terminat- 
ing in  rupture  before  the  middle  of  the  second  mouth. 

The  etiology  of  the  first  case  is  entirely  obscure.  The  youngest 
child  was  only  two  and  one-half  years  old  ;  no  history  of  pelvic 
trouble  could  be  obtained.  Reparation  from  the  husband  for  nx 
months  might  have  had  some  influence  on  the  mental  state  of  the 
woman,  but  this  is  ail  there  is  known.     In  the  second  and  third  cases 
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the  preceding  hutories  are  entirely  different.  The  one  uever  had 
an;  children,  was  married  about  fifteen  months  and  most  of  this  time 
treated  for  endometritis.  The  other  gave  hirth  to  her  youngest  child 
elereii  years  ago,  had  a  miscarriage  the  same  year,  and  when  oaly 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  Urge  family  of  Mrs.  W.  are  all  very 
prolific,  but  she  alone  has  never  conceived  since  that  early  age.  She 
knew  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  her,  but  she  menstruated 
regularly,  suffered  very  little  beyond  frequent  backaches  and  bear- 
ing down  pain  in  the  pelvis.  She  shunned  the  thought  of  beiug 
examined  by  a  physician.  Thus  iu  these  last  two  cases  there  seems; 
to  have  been  an  obstacle  to  sperraatozna  to  reach  their  destination, 
but  as  soon  as  the  endometritis  has  improved,  either  by  medical  aid 
or  by  nature's  slow  process,  impregnation  was  possible,  but  the  on- 
ward passage  of  the  ovum  was  blocked  by  a  morbidly  changed  tube. 
The  symptoms  in  these  three  cases  had  something  in  common,  and 
that  was  pain.  In  the  first  the  pain  was  of  a  tearing  nature,  sudden 
and  sharp,  a  pain  that  "makes  one  see  death  l>efure  the  eyes,"  as  the- 
patient  herself  expressed  it.  This  pain  was  not  lasting,  but  appeared 
again  next  morning  and  augmented  by  the  pain  of  a  secondary 
peritonitis.  The  second  case  had  a  severe,  rather  prolonged  pain, 
coming  on  in  sleep,  and  so  severely  as  to  compel  to  seek  medi- 
cal aid  at  midnight.  A  period  of  about  four  days  then  followed 
entirely  free  from  any  discomfort,  when  a  second  pain  preceded  the 
collapse.  Three  days  was  the  interval  between  the  first  and  last 
pain  in  the  third  case.  I  frequently  made  inquiries  in  the  third  case 
whether  any  pain  was  felt  in  this  interval,  and  was  assured  that 
none  was  felt.  Irregular  flow  of  blood  from  the  uteru"  is  given  in 
onr  text  books  as  an  early  symptom.  This  was  entirely  absent  in  the 
first  case,  preceded  the  rupture  in  the  second,  appeared  in  the  third 
about  three  days  after  the  diagnosis  was  made,  f.  i.,  afterthe  first 
pain  was  experienced.  Rupture  of  the  tube  took  place  in  these  three 
cases  probably  in  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  week  of  gestation .  Our  texts 
give  three  months  the  usual  time  for  rupture.  A  rupture  of  a  fi^-p 
months  tubal  foetal  cyst  has  recently  taken  place  in  Russia  with  a  fa- 
tal result,  and  a  case  at  full  term  was  also  reached  in  the  last  year 
in  Germany.     The   time,    however,  of    occurrence    in  the  above 
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three  caaea  seems  to  be  the  time  most  frequently  observed.  Before 
the  rupture  a  bulging  of  the  tube  was  noticed  in  the  third  (only 
•examined)  case.  In  the  first  two  no  examination  was  made  before 
the  rupture,  and  no  bulging  was  detectable  after  the  rupture.  After 
the  rupture  there  were,  in  the  first,  symptoms  of  acute  and  continuous 
hemorrhage;  hardly  anything  that  could  be  attributed  to  shock.  In 
the  second  case,  the  most  pronounced  symptom  was  shock,  and 
perhaps  some  was  due  to  a  continuous  hemorrhage.  In  the  third 
-case,  there  was  shock  and  rapid  reaction  with  no  symptoms  of  con- 
tinuous and  alarming  hemorrhage. 

These  were  the  main  symptoms  observed  in  the  three  cases,  and 
probably  the  greatest  number  of  tubal  pregnancies  run  the  same 
«ourae  and  present  the  same  symptoms.  This  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
whether  the  presence  of  such  symptoms  suffice  to  lead  one  to  a  cer- 
tain diagnosis  of  early  tubal  gestation,  which  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  OUT  patient.  There  are  some  who  speak  of  a  certain 
diagnosis  of  early  tubal  pregnancy.  I  think  from  the  little  experi- 
ence I  have  had  that  early  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  anything  but 
•certainty,  and  with  Munde,  "think  that  the  diagnosis  of  tubal 
pregnancy  cannot  be  made  with  as  much  certainty  as  we  sometunea 
suppose."'*'  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  difficult.  The  pathological  cod- 
-ditions  which  may  simulate  an  early  tubal  pregnancy  are  so 
numerous,  that  the  phrase  certain  diagnosis  ought  not  to  be  used 
when  we  apeak  of  early  tubal  pregnancies,  so  !ong,  at  least,  as  the 
present  methods  of  diagnosis  are  employed.  Think  of  an  enlarged 
tube  with  morbid  products,  coincideutly  with  suppressed  menstrua- 
tion; hysteria  with  an  enlarged  ovary;  even  a  pregnant  horn  in  a 
^oubled-horn  womb  may  simulate  it.  Add  to  this  the  multiform  al- 
terations the  pelvic  tissues  arc  subject  to  in  disease.  All  these  tend 
to  show  that  a  certain  diagnosis  of  early  tubal  pregnancy,  i.e.,oi 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week,  is  anything  but  possible.  After  the 
rupture  the  difficulties  are  not  all  removed.  The  possibility  of 
poisoning,  of  a  perforation  at  any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
of  a  hurst  of  a  perityphtitic  abcess,  of  a  ruptured  aneurism,  of  > 
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pyotborax  breaking  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  where  no  history  can  be  obtained,  and  of  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  morbid  conditione  one  must  consider  as  obstacles  to  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  an  early  tubal  pregnancy.  The  diagnoBJs, 
however,  has  been  made,  and  made  early,  made  timely,  before  the 
rupture  and  even  operated  before  the  rupture,  the  dreadful  tear 
tiraely  prevented.  This  was  not  made  with  certainty,  but  with  a 
certain  degree  of  probability,  led  by  auspicious  well  founded  and 
subsequently  verified  by  the  surgeon's  skill.  Such  a  timely  suspicion 
may  be  worth  a  woman's  life.  Of  course,  many  a  time  the  surgeon 
fAnd  anything  but  what  he  thought  he  operated  for. 

In  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  above  cases,  no  early  diagnosis 
was  made.  In  fact,  in  thu  second  case  the  first  subjective  symptoms 
were  attributed  by  an  old  practitioner  to  be  due  to  a  threatening- 
abortion.  It  was  only  after  the  complete  and  hist  rupture  that  a 
diagnosis  was  made,  and  this  was  prompted  by  a  history  pointing- 
(lirectly  to  the  seat  of  lesion  iu  the  pelvis.  In  the  third  case  a  tubal 
pregnancy  was  suspected,  beMU'e  there  was  a  sudden  irregularity  i» 
the  meiistnial  periods;  the  patient  herself  sui>pected  pregnancy;  on 
examination  an  enlarged  tube  with  a  limited  bulging  in  its  continuity, 
the  bulging  giving  to  the  finger  a  peculiar  sensation ;  the  uterus  was 
displaced,  tbe  neck  soft,  or  rather  patulous;  the  blood  vessels  were 
distinctly  throbbing  more  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side;  then, 
and  above  all.  a  peculiar  pain,  about  which  the  patient  dreaded  to 
«peak.  This  even  was  not  any  too  early  diagnosed.  Were  it  not  for 
the  pain  I  would  not  have  suspected  it.  Snbsequently  the  diagnosis 
was  eonfirined  by  a  suddenly  formed  herniatocele. 

The  lerminatiou  of  these  ca«es  presents  nothing  unnoual.  That  the 
firet  case  could  have  been  saved,  no  one  can  doubt;  the  resistance  of 
the  woman,  her  tenacity  to  life  has  been  great  in  spite  of  a  copious 
and  cuuiIquous  hemorrhage  and  an  operation,  which  was  rather  though 
unfortunaiely  prolongeil,  Tbe  second  case  was  beyond  human  aic( 
after  I  saw  her.  The  moi-tality  in  ruptured  tubal  pregnancies  is 
very  high  ;  60  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  are  limits  of  the  tabulated 
casei',  and  fiOi^  per  cent,  is  the  mortality  of  my  three  cases. 
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Especially  is  the  prognosis  and  the  mortality  influenced  by  the 
unwillingnesa  of  the  patient  to  have  her  belly  cut,  because  oft 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  physician  of  something  formidable  in  her 
pelvis,  when  she  feels  no  discomfort.  Nor  is  every  woman  a  "womb- 
crank"  and  likes  to  be  esposed  to  physicians.  Few  have  such  a 
glorious  chance  as  Ernst  Herman,  in  whose  secondary  tubal  pregnancy 
case  "diagnosis  preceded  operation  and  operation  preceded  rupture,"* 
Few  get  secondary  tubal  gestations  after  a  successful  operation  for  the 
first  tubal  pregnancy  in  the  same  patient.  In  ray  experience  patients 
are  very  incredulous  when  it  comes  to  such  measures,  and  it  is  oif^ 
when  life  is  uearly  extinct  that  we  receive  the  permission  "to  do 
what  is  right."  It  is  also  when  the  patient  has  been  sufferioglong 
before  from  other  pelvic  troubles  and  life  to  her  is  "good  for  noth- 
ing" that  she  consents  to  have  anything  done.  Then,  however,  it  is 
most  fre<)uently  a  hydrosalpinx  that  is  removed.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  opinion  that  a  favorable  sign  in  prognosis  is  the  peculiar 
sensation  felt  at  the  circumscribed  area,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  VI , 
1  thiuk  this  points  to  the  least  resisting  spot  and  that  rupture  will  pro- 
bably take  place  under  the  peritoneal  sac, 

A  few  words  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  Most  frequently 
we  have  to  treat  the  case  after  rupture  has  taken  place.  I  think  no 
diagnosis  is  ever  made  before  some  rupture,  however  slight  it  may  be, 
has  happened.  The  pain  must  be  a  signal  of  the  tear.  Had  thep«in 
been  due  to  contractions  of  the  tube  in  all  cases  of  tubal  pregaaocies 
before  complete  rupture,  the  pain  would  be  of  a  rhythmic  characUr, 
like  colic,  especially  as  the  exciting  cause  is  persisting.  The  pain, 
however,  is  not  always  of  this  character;  in  fact,  twenty-four  houn 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  first  pain  was  experienced  until  the  fioal 
and  fatal  tear  took  place  in  the  first  case,  about  four  days  in  the 
second,  and  thrre  days  in  the  third  case.  In  the  first  case  the  treat- 
ment was  first  directed  to  combat  the  collapse  and  the  threatening 
peritonitis.  Ice  applied  over  the  abdomen,  though  ineffective  to  ar- 
rest hemorrhage,  seems  to  allay  the  peritoneal  tenderness.  Then 
there  was  to  combat  the  remaining  symptom,  which  was  the  irnme- 
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diate  cause  of  death — the  coDtiououa  hemorrhage.  Ad  immediate 
operation  was  ui^ed.  The  reaeone  for  this  were  :  The  utero-rectal 
space  was  free  from  any  accumulations  and  no  sign  of  reaction  was 
preseDt.  Hence  the  only  chance  was  to  arrest  the  bleeding  vessel 
by  direct  ligation  through  the  abdominal  cavity.  Nothing  could  be 
done  to  rouse  the  vital  forces  in  the  second  case. 

In  the  third  case,  the  diagnosis  had  been  made  before  the  final  rup- 
ture. What  was  to  be  done?  Electricity  and  laparotomy  are  the 
only  methods  that  find  most  advocates.  My  experience  is  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  either.  I  think  if  I  had 
had  a  chance,  I  had  tried  electricity,  of  course  with  the  surgeon  at  my 
side  ;  I  would  not  give  an  antesthetic,  and  if  electricity  could  not  be 
used  without  it,  I  would  abandon  it.  Who  can  tell  what  is  going  on 
in  the  tube  at  the  moment  the  current  is  pa^ising  ?  And  the  anies- 
thetic  may  conceal  alarming  symptoms.  A  rapidly  failing  heart  may 
be  thought  to  be  due  to  the  auiesthetic,  while  the  real  cause  of  the 
failing  of  the  heart  may  be  the  sudden  rupture  of  the  tube,  collapse 
following.  This  has  an  illustration  in  the  literature  on  this  subject. 
If  the  consent  of  the  patient  can  be  obtained,  laparotomy,  of  course, 
is  the  safest  and  the  scientific  metliod.  When,  however,  the  patient 
objected,  even  to  the  inspeciioii  by  a  second  physician,  how  could  this  be 
done?  The  final  rupture,  which  soon  followed  in  about  three  days, 
put  us  on  another  train  of  reasoning.  As  soon  as  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  the  tear  were  over,  reaction  set  in  rapidly,  and  we  had  to 
deal  with  an  "  extra-peritoneal  and  broad  ligament  hematocele  *  * 
from  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy, "  which  '"  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fata! 
and  generally  may  be  left  alone.""^ 

*Tait.  Amcr.  Jour.  Obat.,  1RS9,  p.  WO. 
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The  morbid  anatomy,  the  clinical  history,  the  pathological  charac- 
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tera,  and  the  causation  of  gout  have  been  described  over  and  over 
again .  But  a  case  which  has  been  under  my  observation  for  tbe  past 
eix  years  will  inteiest  the  )>rofeasion.  Gont  is  mostly  a  disease  of 
the  old  or  middle  age,  produced  by  ricli  nutritioD,  habitual  indalgence 
of  wioes  or  malt  liquors  while  dining,  and  sometimes  the  result  of 
lead  poison,  or  probably  transmitted  by  heredity.  Of  515  cases 
analyzed  by  Scudamore  iu  only  five  did  he  find  the  disease  occur 
in  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  And  in  300  the  disease  had 
existed  in  either  parents  or  grandparents.  According  to  Cullen,  the 
fat  and  str>ng  people  are  more  liable  to  become  gouty.  Absence  of 
physical  exercise  .abuse  of  alcohol.tea,  coffee  produce  podagncus  of 
uric  acid.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach,  dyfpe[>Bia,  which  interfere  with 
the  digestion  of  albuminoid  foods  occupy  prominent  places  in  the 
etiology  of  gout.  Indigestion  of  a  too  large  quantity  of  food,  (yon 
all  know  that  after  a  copious  dinner  the  proportion  of  the  uric  acid 
increases,  while  it  decreases  after  fasting).  Fats,  sweets,  and  brain- 
work  are  also  mentioned  as  a  causation. 

If  I  have  thus  described  what  is  generally  kiiowu  to  produce 
gout,  it  is  because  none  of  tliose  causes  can  be  attributed  especially 
to  the  disease  in  this  case. 

Mr.  R.  is  now  about  30  years  of  age,  there  is  no  rheumatism,  car- 
diac, or  gout  history  in  the  family.  Mother  is  very  nervous,  the 
results  of  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Was  healthy  before  R.  \ras 
born.  When  12  years  of  age.  he  was  sent  to  South  Bend,  Ind,,  to  a 
college,  where  he  had  the  same  diet  and  exercise  as  the  other  stu- 
dents. At  the  age  of  14,  lie  was  taken  all  at  once  with  a  severe  pain 
in  the  large  left  toe.  Dr.  M.  who  attended  him  pronounced  disloca- 
tion of  the  joint.  For  two  weeks  he  suffered  with  sharp  pains,  uid 
finally  recovered.  But  twice  a  year  regularly,  the  pain  would  come 
back  again,  and  would  finally  locale  in  the  other  small  articulatioDs 
of  the  feel.  At  this  time,  after  each  attack,  the  joints  would  re- 
main swollen  and  red.  In  18fiO  he  consulted  l>r.  Weber  who  pro- 
nounced tbe  case  rheiimaiic  gout.  Oar  patient  was  then  about  19, 
and  Dr.  Weber  attributed  it  to  the  immoderate  use  of  piea  and 
sweets.  The  diagnosis  was  then  established  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Dr.  Weber,  as  there  was  no  chalky  concretion  in  any  of  the  swollen 
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joinU.  Id  1S83  R.  consulted  me  for  the  lirst  time;  his  weight  was 
then  126  pounds,  hie  height  5  feet  6  inches,  he  was  of  light  com- 
plexion, presenting  a  lymphatic  cuustitutiou .  The  finders  were  alt 
swollen,  the  swelling  being  between  the  articulations  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  metacarpal  and  the  metatarsal  of  the  feet.  A  bard 
and  white  chalky  substance,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  tophi, 
could  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  this  swelling,  and  also  on  the  lobe  of 
the  ear.     A  true  picture  of  gout. 

Alkalines,  vegetable  diet  were  prescribed,  bath,  exercise.  But 
twice  a  year  regularly  the  attacks  would  confine  my  patient  to  his 
bed,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Every  joint  would  ^e  swollen  and 
painful,  where  in  the  small  articulations  of  the  feet  and  hands  would 
remain  greatly  swollen  after  the  attack,  and  present  a  whitish  sub- 
stance on  their  surface.  Tophi  would  form,  being  composed  as  shown 
by  examioatiou  of  urates  and  phosphates  of  sodium.  The  latter  ul- 
cerating the  tissues,  and  finally  would  appear  us  hard,  calculus  on  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

Two  trips  to  Kuro{>e,  and  (lie  treating  of  Prof.  Eppstein,  of  Gottiu- 
geu,  did  not  improve  the  patient;  and  I  must  say  that  Bppstein 
jHX>nounced  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  he  ever  saw,  on 
account  of  the  age  of  the  young  man  and  the  large  formation  of 
uric  deposits. 

Every  attack  generally  starts  with  the  inflammatiun  around  the 
tophi,  then  joint  after  joint  would  be  painful  and  swollen  as  in  acute 
rhenmatiam.  But  the  big  joint,  like  the  elbow,  the  knee,  etc.,  would 
remun  swollen  and  painful  after  the  attack  and  remain  free  from 
concretion.  Under  the  action  of  vinum  colchicum  and  salol  and 
hypodermic  iujectiona  of  morphine,  the  pain  would  decrease.  Those 
are  certainly  symptoms  of  rheumatic  gout. 

In  November,  1889,  the  swelling  produce<l  by  tophi,  under  the 
astragalus,  caused  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  the  patient.  Being 
called,  I  could  feel  the  pi^esence  of  a  hard  substance  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg  very  deeply  in  the  tissue.  As  application  of  poultices  did 
not  have  any  eflect  upon  the  elimination  of  this  tophi,  I  decided  to 
have  it  removed  by  surgical  operation.  Dr.  C.  B.  Parker  performed 
the  operation  very  nicely;  he  removed  twenty    large   tropin  from  the 
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first,  secood  and  third  metacarpal  articulatioDS  aud  from  the  metatar- 
sal, and  also  one  very  lar^e,  the  size  oF  a  pigeon's  egg,  from  the  aub- 
aetragalian  region,  lu  January  another  operation  was  performed  bj 
Dr.  Weber,  he  removing  twelve  large  tophi  between  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone  and  the  iDt«rnal  GuneiEorro.  The  osseous  tissue  had 
eDtirely  disappeared  to  the  concretion  of  the  tophi  which  destroyed  it 
by  mixing  with  it.  June  2nd  a  third  operation  was  perfonned  by 
Dr.  Weber  on  the  instep.  One  lai^e  tophi  in  the  posse&oion  ot  Dr. 
Weber  aud  about  fifteen  smaller  ones  were  removed  from  the  cal- 
caleum,  cuboid  and  Cuneiform  articulations. 

Since  that  time  the  patient  has  been  doing   fairly  well,  and  this 


illustration  made  from  photographs  taken  after  the  last  operation, 
show  his  present  condition.  After  three  operations  and  the  elimi- 
oatiou  of  about  fifty  tophi  the  swellings  on  the  fingers'  and  toes  art 
still  extended,  and  measure  on  four  fingers  between  seven  and  eight 
centimeters  in  circumference. 

The  patient  is  very  much  emaciated  and  walks  with  difficulty. 

'Where  did  this  uric  dlatheds  come  from  ?  There  is  no  heredity 
-whatever.  Could  the  use  of  eneets,  pies  and  the  defect  in  exercise 
through  rupture  have  produced  it?  He  did  not  before  his  fint 
attack  have  any  dyspeptic  symptoms.     But  he  was  of  nervous  dis- 
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poution.  Of  the  predispoaiDg  causee,  heredity,  alcohol,  over  eating, 
{which  through  fermeatatioa  cause  an  elaboration  of  Tarioua  acids,e^ 
peciallr  lactic  and  volatile  fatty  acids,)  lack  of  oxygea,  physical 
influences,  lead,  excitiDgcaiiaes,attackofdyapep8ia,  none  io  particular 
-can  be  traced  as  a  causation  of  uric  diathesis  in  R.  But  I  am  in- 
clined id  believe  in  the  theory  of  Dr.  Paul  Gibier,  director  of  the 
Paateur  Institute  in  New  York,  who  gives  to  every  person  achemical 
temperament,  claiming  that  one  is  bom  with  an  acid  constitution  when 
another  is  born  with  an  alkaline  constitution.  Every  one  with  an 
acid  temperament  is  predisposed  to  rheumatism,  gout,  etc.  With 
this  predisposition  the  use  of  sweets,  pies,  the  lack  of  oxygen  aad 
exercise  and  the  nervous  disposition,  we  have  probably  an  explanation 
of  ezoeasive  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  consequently 
the  formation  of  those  large  deposits  of  urates  of  sodium  in  this  young 
man.  Feo^s,  as  pies,  sweets,  etc.,  of  any  kind,  cause  as  X  said  before, 
thorough  fermentation  and  elaboration  of  various  acids,  especially 
lactic  and  volatile  fatty  acids.  Those  acids  on  absorption 
«ause  decreased  alkalinity  of  tlie  blood  and  consequently  diminish 
the  power  for  holding  urates  in  solution,  leading  to  secondary  de- 
posits, thus  prodncins  that  variety  of  gout,  resultiug  from  diminished 
elimination. 

J^ow  that  I  have  tried  to  explain  why  my  patient  is  gouty,  I  will 
expose  to  the  society  a  new  plan  for  treating  him:  This  plan  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  a  recent  experiment  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  Bdisoii.  The  attention  that  has  been  awakened  throughout  the 
world  by  the  discovery  of  Koch  will  probably  prevent  the  experiment 
of  Edison  attracting  the  notice  it  dpserves.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  new  method  that  has  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  learned  electrician  deserves  to  be  examined  very  closely, 
as  its  practical  consequences  ate  incalcuable.  Let  each  one  consider 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  giving,  by  electric  endosmosis, 
drugs  which  the  stomach  will  not  stand  or  which  it  decomposes  as 
they  pasa  through,  and  yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  less  impor- 
tant aides  of  the  question. 

I  will  to-day  only  speak  about  the  application  of  Edison's  method 
to  uric  diathesis.     I  hope  that  at  our  next  meeting  I  will  be  able  to 
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give  the  result  of  my  own  experiment  with  electric  endosmosis, 
Lithia  is  one  of  our  beet  solvents  of  urates.  It  transformed  urates  of 
sodium  into  urate  of  lithium,  which  is  more  soluble  and  consequently 
easily  tlirowD  off  from  the  organism  by  the  natural  ways  of  excre- 
tion. Lithia  is  very  trying  on  the  stomach  when  given  for  awhile, 
therefore  I  could  nut  judge  from  its  effect  upon  my  patient,  as  he 
never  could  take  much  of  it.  Therefore  I  will  use  it  through  endos- 
mosis.     I  will  report  the  results  iu  this  case  at  another  time. 

Electric  eudosmosis  haa  the  property  to  increase  the  osmotic  diffu- 
sion which  takes  place  between  two  solutions  which  are  separated  by 
a  porous  diaphragm.  The  current  takes  place,  in  a  given  direction, 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole.  Preceding  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  affecting  the  diffusion  of  lithium  salts 
through  an  animal  membrane  by  the  use  of  the  gxlvanic  current. 

Ksperimeuts  have  been  made  on  healthy  persons  and  urates  of 
lithium  found  in  the  excretions  from  the  kidneys  by  the  spectroscope, 
in  the  proportion  ofone  to  forty  thousand.  By  usingthis  urine  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  the  specimen  gave  the  characteristic  band  of 
lithium. 

We  all  know  that  oiie  part  of  chloride  of  lithium  gives  five  timet 
its  cubic  value  of  urates  of  sodium.  Therefore  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  we  may  stop  the  formations  of  tophi  with  this  method.  I 
will  immerse  the  left  hand  of  my  patient  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lithium  and  ihe  right  hand  in  chloride  of  sodium,  and  then 
use  a  galvanic  current  of  as  many  millamperes  as  my  patient  wilt 
stand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

KOCH'S  l.YMPH  IN  VIENNA. 

Wii:n,. January  21,    1891. 
C^ditors  of  the  Gazette  : 

You  may  be  interested  to  receive  some  of  the  views  held  at  Vienna 
iu  regard  to  Koch's  remedy.  When  the  first  articles  appeared  in  the 
papers,  saying  tliat  at  laat  tuberculosis  could  be  cured,  the   hospitals 
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were  filled  to  overflowing  ;  the  old  caaes  came  in  crowde  to  tlie  clinics, 
faopiug  and  expecting  soon  to  be  well  again. 

ProFe^ur  I^othnagel,  in  his  lectures  to  the  students  at  that  time, 
fipoke  very  highly  both  of  the  method  and  the  man. 

Professor  Billroth  was  mich  more  guarded  in  his  expressions. 

Pfiifessor  Koch  has  now  given  to  the  profession  the  composition  of 
his  lymph,  which  Professor  Kaposi  interprets  to  be  the  ptomaines 
from  the  culture  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  preserved  in  glycerine. 

Dr.  Finger  says,  "  Tlie  principle  is  there;  the  method  of  applica- 
liou,  however,  will  have  to  be  changed.  " 

But  let  us  see  what  has  been  accomplished.  In  lupus  the  injec- 
tjons  seem  to  be  beneficial,  caaes  having  been  discharged  as  cured — 
■other  methods,  the  application  of  the  cautery,  a  mixture  of  creosote 
And  salicylic  acid,  and  other  remedies,  have  giveu  as  good  results  ; 
now,  however,  reports  come  that  these  cases  have  had  relapses.  Pro- 
fessor Kaposi,  in  his  lecture  on  lupus  this  morning,  said;  "  Koch's 
jymph  is  a  failure.  "  He  showed  a  number  of  cases,  which,  while 
the  injections  were  given,  did  well,  but  upon  di-^'outinuiug  them  for 
uieven  or  eight  days,  lupus  nodules  again  appeared. 

One  case  uf  tujius,  observed  here  iu  Vienna,  had,  after  each  injec- 
tion, not  only  a  marknl  general  reaction  and  a  local  reaction  at  the 
iseat  of  the  tupu^,  but  new  patches  of  inflammalion  appeared  in  ap- 
parently healthy  tissue.  Similar  cases  have  been  observed  in  Berlin. 
Koch  claims  that  in  these  cases  the  tubercle  bacillus  i«  there  before 
the  injection,  the  lymph  merely  disclosing  its  presence. 

Virchow  says  this  invasion  oF  new  tissue  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
remedy. 

In  tuberculosis  of  other  urgaus,  the  case  is  no  better.  Many  pa- 
tients have  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  injections,  many  others  in- 
stead of  receiving  benefit  have  b^een  made  worse.  For  example,  a 
patient,  having  simply  a  slight  catarrhal  manifestation  at  the  apex 
-of  one  lung,  alter  one  injection  was  found  to  have  a  dullness. 

Chrouic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  has  been  made  so  much  worse 
that  Neuaer,  who  has  been  making  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
says  that  lie  regards  the  lymph  as  a  very  good  means  of  changing  a 
«a8e  of  chronic  tuberculosis  into  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis. 
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Oaees,  also  having  chronic  intestinal  ulcers,  have,  after  one  injec- 
tion, developed  a  violent  peritonitis. 

As  a  means  of  diagnosis,  Billroth  remarked  a  number  of  weelw 
ago,  that  Koch's  lymph  Is  not  aa  good  in  chronic  tubercular  troubles 
as  iodide  of  potaah  is  in  tertiary  syphilis. 

There  ia  here  at  Vienna  a  very  strong  reaction  setting  in  ;  doubtlesa 
the  pendulum  will  swing  too  far  the  other  way.  One  thing  is  oer- 
tain,  the  sphere  of  this  new  aspirant  for  public  approbation  is  lim- 
ited.   Time  will  define  its  extent. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Kranbenhaus,  Vienna.  N.  Stone  Scott,  M.  D. 

P.  8.— I  understand  Professor  Koch  has  gone  to  Egypt  for  his 
health.  N.  S.  S, 


MALIGNANT  DEGENERATION  OF  LARYNGEAL 
NEOPLASMS. 

Cleveland,  O,,  January  -51,  189K 
Editors  of  the  Gazette: 

Kindly  make  a  correctiou  in  the  next  number  of  the  Gazette  as 
followa:  On  page  121  of  the  January  Gazette,  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Beport  on  Progress  in  the  Diseases  of  the  Nose  aod 
Throat,  it  should  rrad  instead  of:  "Of  these  10,747  cases,  8,216  were 
not  treated,  etc.,"  "Of  these  10,847  eases,  8,216  were  treated,  etc.," 
and  further:  "In  the  5,531  cases  of  benign  laryngeal  tumors  which 
were  treated,  etc.,"  it  should  be:  "In  the  2,531  caaea  of  beuign 
laryngeal  tumors  which  were  not  treated,  etc."  As  the  paragraph 
read  before  it  conveyed  exactly  the  opposite  meaning  from  that  ia-  . 
tended,  so  kindly  make  the  correction  aa  indicated  above  and  obHge. 

Yours,  J.  WOLFEHSTEW. 
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EDITORIAL. 


NEEDLESS  FEAR  OF  HEMORRHAGE  AFTER  TONSIL- 
LOTOMY. 
The  only  valid  excuse  offered  fur  not  performing  tonsillotomy  in 
every  case  of  liypertropliy  of  the  tousU,  ia  which  the  tonsil  is  en- 
iaiged  sufficiently  to  interfere  with  free  nasal  respiration  is  the  veiy 
■light  one  of  hemorrhage.  Statistics  have  shown  that  dangerous 
hemorrhage,  after  removal  of  the  tonail,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  records  at  the  surgeon  general's  office  at  Washington,  D.C,  show 
that  only  two  deaths  from  hemorrhage  have  occurred  as  the  result  of 
this  (^ration  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  one  of  these  oases,  a 
child  «ght  years  of  age,  there  was  an  anomalous  course  of  the  in* 
temal  carotid;  in  the  other  case  the  patient  was  twenty -five  years  of 
age.    It  does  not  appear  that  in  either  instance  the  usual  recognised 
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methods  of  checking  heruorrhug^e  in  these  cases  was  pursued.  Mac- 
kenzie, during  all  his  extensive  expericnci;,  has  never  met  but  one 
ccwe  where  there  was  (langeroiis  hemorrhage.  Tliere  are  uo  large 
blood  vessels  supplying  the  tonsilfi  and  experience  has  proven  that 
hemorrh^e  after  tonsillotomy  almost  nlnay^  ceases  spontaneously. 
This  is  especially  true  in  children  in  whom  the  gland  tissue  is  looee 
and  readily  culla|)ses  and  checks  hemorrhacre.  lu  adults  there  are 
more  fibroid  elements  which  enter  into  the  corapositioii  of  the  hjper- 
tropied  tonsil,  eo  that  in  about  one  case  in  a  hundred  the  hemorrhage 
may  not  cease  spontanenusly,  but  can  usually  be  coDtrolled  easily 
by  holding  ice  in  the  mouth  and  application  of  cold  externally,  and 
if  this  does  not  relieve  it  promptly,  it  can  he  easily  controlled  by 
direct  pressiii'e  to  the  stump,  and  in  extreme  cases  ligation  of  the 
Gorotid  may  be  resorted  to.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  cold  snare.  Ign  i  puncture  gal - 
vano-cautery,  or  any  of  the  other  tedious  and  inetficient  procedures 
recommended  for  these  cases.  Nearly  all  of  these  applications  are 
painful  and  cannot  be  used  with  children.  And  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  to  adult  age  with  tonsils  so  lai^e  as  to  make  mouth 
breathing  necessary. 

THE  OHIO  MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY. 
The  Oolumbus  Medicnl  Jouriwl  announces  in  it*  last  issue  the 
horning  of  a  new  medical  school  at  Columbus  to  be  known  as  the 
Ohio  Medical  I'uiveriiity,  It  seems  as  though  the  ten  regular  medi- 
cal colleges, the  three  homeopathic,  the  two  eclectic,  and  one  other  not 
classified,  besides  several  bogus  institutions,  ought,  to  meet  the  preunt 
requirements  of  medical  education  in  this  State,  but  with  niedicil 
colleges  »s  with  medical  men — there  is  room  at  the  top. 


A  \VOKl>  WITii  OUR  SUBSCUIBEKS. 
The  improvemeuls  of  the  Gazette,  beginning  with  the  fir^t  num- 
ber of  this  volume,  have  been  made  at  a  large  expense — in  fact,  modi 
larger  than  we  anticipated.   The  journal  is  yours  and  what  youmike 
it.     All  the  money  received  from    every   source  is   put  into  it.    It  i> 
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needless  to  inforni  you  that  the  Gazktte  is  not coudjcted  in  the  iater- 
«8t8  of  any  patent  medicine  firm,  piiblishiag  house  or  instrumeut 
dealer,  but  solely  for  the  advancement  oF  medical  science  and  the 
general  welfare  of  tiie  medical  profession.  If  all  our  siibecriben* 
would  pay  promptly  in  advance  we  can  assure  you  that  we  would 
give  you  a  much  better  journal.  How  many  will  do  ao?  Do  not 
wait  for  us  to  send  you  a  bill;  just  send  on  your  money,  and  our  book- 
keeper will  properly  credit  you  and  send  receipt  by  return  mail. 


A  HINT  TO  WRITERS. 
Writers  for  medical  publications,  when  they  have  occasion  to  use 
veighis  or  measures,  should  use  the  ordinary  methofl  if  they  desire 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  majority  of  American  physicians. 
If  they  prefer  the  metric  system,  the  ordinary  equivalent  should  be 
Appended.  Whatever  the  future  may  do  toward  supplanting  the 
old  fashioned  English  weights  and  measures  and  establishing  the 
metric  system,  that  time  has  nut  yet  arrived  when  the  latter  Is 
preferred  and  familiarized  by  the  mnjority.  A  book  or  journal 
article  besprinkled  with  the  foreign  looking  and  unfamiliar  terms  of 
the  French  system  is  generally  skipped  by  the  average  reader,  or  if 
read  it  conveys  but  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory  knowledge.  But 
it  does  convey  one  or  mure  of  four  impressions;  first,  that  the  writer 
is  pedantic;  or  second,  that  he  wants  to  be  a  refi)rm;r;  or  third,  that 
lie  wants  the  reader  to  know  that  he  has  been  abroad;  or  fourthly, 
that  be  does  not  care  to  be  read  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  proFesston. 


MEDICAL  PiiOGKESrt. 


l-AUTEKIZATION   WITH   ZINC   CHLORIDK 

is  recommended  by  Harberlin  as  a  palliative  measure  in  cases  of 
uterine  carcinoma  too  far  advanced  for  uperatiou.  Mixing  flour  and 
zinc  chloride  in  equal  parts  with  water  to  a  thick  p:i3te,  he  covers 
with  the  mass  a  cotton  tampon  and  places  it  upon  the  spot  selected. 
The  tampon  is  held  in  place  by  gauze,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  at 
most  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  vagina  then  thoroughly  irrigated, 
tain  is  eauly  controlled  by  iriorphiue,  and  in  from  Kve  to  eight  day 
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a  portion  is  sloughed  off,  leaving  fresh  granulations.-  Hemorrhage 
and  disehaige  are  both  much  diminished.  Occutonally  portions  ot 
sloughing  tissue  are  scraped  away  before  applying  the  paste. — Beri. 
Klin.  Woek.  p.  48. 

TUERAPEtmCS  OF  SVPHILtB. 

Sekmidfs  Jahrlmeeher  d.  Oemtnmten  Medicin  conttuns  a  careful  re- 
view by  Friedheim  of  a  dozen  articles  bearing  upon  the  treatment 
of  syphilis-  Of  especial  interest  is  Szodek's  successful  experience 
with  intramuscular  injections  of  salicylate  of  mercury  suspended  in 
tniicilsfie  according  to  the  formula: 

Hydrarg.  Salicyl 1.0 

Mucil.  Gummi  Arab .0.5 

AquaDist 20.0 

From  four  to  twelve  injectiuus  were  made  in  a  period  of  thirty 
days,  according  to  severity  of  symptoms,  and  strength  of  mixture  in- 
jected (for  in  a  few  cases  a  seven  per  cent  fluid  was  used). 

From  three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  one  grain  was  injected  each 
time,  producing  local  irritation  in  very  few  instances,  and  an  abscess 
never.  The  simpler  secondary  manifestations  yielded  most  readily. 
i.  «.,  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Sz.  has  had  better  results  in  the  squamous-pustular  syphilides  with 
mercuric  thy molo -acetate  in  doses  of  a  grain,  using  as  injection  flnid: 

Hydrarg.  Thy  mo  ie-acetici 1.5 

Mucil.  Gummi  Arab 1.6 

Aq.  Dial 20.6 

Even  syphilitic  ulcers  were  quickly  healed  under  this  treatment. 

From  Senator's  clinic  comes  the  report  of  twenty  cases  treated 

with  oil  injections  containing  throe-quarters  of  a  grain   of    calomel 

according  to  Neissers  rocommendatiou.     In  three  cases  success  was 

obtained  where  inunctions  and  sublimate  injections  had  failed. 

THE   BACTERIA   IK   THE    DIPHTHERITIC  THROAT  OF   BCABLET  FEVIK. 

Wurtz  and  Bourges  {in  tite  Arelii«  de  Med,  Exp«rimentelU)  care- 
fully studied  the  bacteria  in  the  rapidly  progressing  form  of  thH 
oomplication  as  seen  in  nine  cases.  They  found  in  none  of  these  tin 
Loeffler's  bacillus,  although  all  the  clinical  symptoms  of  true  diph- 
theria were  clearly  manifest:    Streptococci  were  found   in  all  Umw 
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cases;  in  five,  staph^lococons  pyog.  aureua,  aad  in  one,  staph,  pyog- 
alboa.  The  streptococeus  mentioned  resembled  that  of  eryaipelur 
but  was  not  identical  with  it.  From  its  constant  presence  and  fronk 
inocculationa  on  the  cheeks  of  pigeons,  the  authors  conclude  that  it- 
is  capable  of  producing  sembranea  very  like  that  of  diphtheria.  In 
the  slower  developing  form,  however,  the  true  Loeffler's  bacillus  wa*- 
foand  in  two  cases  and  hence  they  infer  that  the  rapidly  progressing- 
fonn  of  an^a  in  scarlet  fever  is  not  of  a  diphtheritic  nature,  at 
least  ia  the  majority  of  cases. 

TREATMENT    OF  EMPYEMA. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  empyema  is  directed  to  three  pointsr 
Ist.  Removal  of  pus  from  cheat-cavity;  2d.  preventing  a  freah  ac- 
cummulation  of  pus;  3d.  finally  as  the  effect  of  the  two  pieceding 
achievements,  the  restoration  as  far  as  possible  of  the  lung  to  it» 
function.  Bienlafoy's  method,  aspiration,  accomplishes  the  first 
indication,  but  is  wholly  inefficient  for  the  second,  in  view  of  con- 
tinued suppuration  from  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  Hence  the  aspira- 
tion must  be  frequently  repeated,  at  the  risk  of  establishing  a  fistula, 
at  the  point  of  repeated  puncture.  From  the  experience  g^ned  in 
the  Budapest  Hospital  for  the  Poor  and  ChildreD,  the  speaker- 
favored  simple  incision  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  intercostal  space. 
This  is  a  simple  procedure,  not  requiring  general  anaesthesia,  and 
entirely  trustworthy. 

On  the  other  hand  resection  of  a  rib  is  usually  not  needed,  and  is- 
only  required  in  cases  when  the  approximation  of  the  riba  hinders- 
the  free  flow  of  pus.  V.  introduces  a  drainage  tube  and  washes  the- 
cavity  frequently  with  a  lukewarm  boracic  acid  solution  SO  per  cent_ 
He  gives  no  heed  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  chest  cavity,  and 
has  observed  recovery  in  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  his  cases. —  Vere- 
belyi.     Wien.  Jtfed.  Woeh.  p.  24. 

SALT  SOLUTION   ISJECTED   IN   ACUTE   AN^HIA. 

The  moment  of  greatest  danger  in  acute  aniemia  is  when  the- 
blood  pressure  rapidly  falls.  F.  reports  two  cases  in  which  be  wa» 
forced  to  inject  salt  solution.  In  one  case  of  excessive  tnetrorrhaftia. 
100  grams  of  0.6  per  cent,  sodium  chloride  solution  was  in- 
jected snbcutaaeously,  and  after  short  intervals  twice  repeated  iik 
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<louble  qiiKQtity.  After  the  second  injet^tion  the  radial  palir 
became  perceptible  atxl  the  breathing  regular.  Patient  di^ 
■charged  in  eight  day^.  The  second  case  was  one  of  htemorrbsgt 
after  ovariotomy.  After  400  grama  of  the  solution  was  injected  tht 
pulae  became  perceptible.  Shortly  aflerwanis  the  patient  co)b[ee>i 
Again,  700  grams  were  injected  and  rapid  recovery  followed. — £. 
Frank  hi  Wien-  Med.  Wovb.  p.  76.  J.  P^.        i 

AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

Those  who  have  been  tempted  to  try  the  new  bromoform  treatmeai 
«f  tyhooping  Cough  on  the  strength  of  the  flattering  testirooaiaUtc 
its  efficacy,  given  both  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  in  Europe,  will 
have  their  ardor  sotnewhat  dampened  by  the  report  of  a  death  from 
Its  use  occurring  in  Che  hands  of  Br.  Nauwalaerb.=*'  Thechild  im 
£fteei)  moutlia  old.  and  a  two-drop  dose  every  three  hours  havinj; 
failed  to  control  the  paroxysms,  the  dose  was  increased  to  three  dropi. 
«nd  linally  to  twelve  drops  every  three  hours.  After  taking  tbi^ 
amount  for  a  week  the  child  pa.'tted  suddenly  into  a  state  of  profound 
stupor  an<l  colliipse,  with  great  pallor,  complete  mus<.'nlar  relaxation, 
shallow  respiration,  immobile  pupilis  and  insensible  cornea,  and,  fin- 
ally, in  spite  of  every  effort  ut  restoration,  death.  The  chief  path- 
•oli^ical  np|>earaiices  on  autopsy  were  a  large  quantity  of  non- 
purulent liquid  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  also  a  large  quantity  of  red 
liquid  under  the  dura  mater,  an<l  a  distention  with  fluid  of  the  lateisl 
ventricles.  The  advantaj^es  of  friidf  iipinm  on  n  iiiryicul  dremiig  «re 
very  fully  set  forth  by  Dr.  L.  \V.  Luwheb,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo  J 
"who  first  observed  its  use  for  this  pur|K)se  among  the  Chiuese,  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  so  using  it  for  generations.  Applied  to  ■ 
raw  surface  it  stimulates  the  circulation,  it  quiets  the  pain  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  promotes  sleep,  and  it  renders  the  wound  astleptic;  it 
is,  moreover,  adhesive,  and  requires  no  dressing  over  it,  and  br 
•checking  all  discharge  of  serum,  a  thing  which  it  accomplishes  better 

■Jaar.  d«  Cblmrg.  et  dg  Pli>riniu»l.     Nov.  'l  i,  ISMii. 
tKni.  Citr  Med.  ladei,  .Inn.  mn. 
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than  any  other  dresaiiig,   ae  also   by  means  of  its  aseptic  i]uality,  it. 
promotes  healing  by  first  intention    where  suppuration  would    occur 
under  other  dreasiogs.  Varicose  ulcers,  sluggish   and  irritable  ulcers^ 
all  ulcers,  in  fact,  specific  and  otherwise,  characterized  by  pain  defective- 
circulation  and  feeble  and   unhealthy  granulations,  improve  i-apidly 
under  this  dressing.  Now  and  then  the  constitutional  effects  of  opiunk 
are  produced  by  absorption,  in  which  case    the  dressing   must  be  re- 
moved   and  another   kind   of  dressing  substituted  for  a  time.     The- 
opiuin  should  be  purchased  in  a  ball,  and  kept  ^ft  by  keeping  in  the- 
bottle  with  it  a  bit  of  guaze  ^^aturated  with  water.     If  there  appears 
a  little  mould  on  the  ball   it  will  do  no  harm.     A  piece  of  this  soft 
opium  is  cut  off  and    spread  upon  a  cloth   large  enough   to  extend 
about  au  inch  l)eyond  the  niargiti  of  the   nicer  or    wound  to    be  cov- 
ered.     '.Yhen  firmly  pressetl  down  it  will  adhere  for  weeks  except  on 
exposed  parts,  like  the  hand,  where  the  edges  of  the  cloth  may  be  kept 
in  contact  with  the  skin  by  means  of  a  little   Venice    turpentine  or 
collodiou.    No  bandage  or  guaze  need  l»e  placed  <)ver  it.     Where  the 
constitutional  effects  are  manifest,  the   drug  causes   lesN  constipation 
than  when  exhibited  by  the  mouth,  and  there  is  no  secondary    head- 
ache or  depression.     In  the  discuseiou  which  fol1owe<l  the  reading  of 
Dr.  Lvschek'b  paper,  in  the  Kansas  City   Academy   of  Medicine,. 
I>».  J.  W.  Parker  reported  a  case  of  obstinate  nker  of  the.  i-.ornea 
which  recovered  promptly  under  the  instillation  of  the  aqueous  ex- 
Iractof  opium — and  that  after  the  usual  method   of  treatment  had 
failed.     An  interesting  case  of  opiinii  poUonhig  is  re[X)rted    by   Dr. 
Clara  T.  DERi.'rM,of  Philadelphia,  Pa., J  in  which  ;*(r(/r/iiit«,  admin- 
istered hypodermically,  seemed  to  be  the  make-weight  in  the  recov- 
ery.   The  physicians  in  attendance  had  been  using  emetics  followed 
by  flaggellation ,  I'aradism,  caffeiu,  atropia   hypodermatically,   etc.* 
continuously  fur  six  tiours,  by  which  time  the  respirations  had    sunk. 
to  an  average  of  five  in  two  minutes.     By  abiding  to  the  other  treat- 
ment hy)>odermic   injections  of    one-sixteenth   grain   of    strychnine 
every  hour,  respiration  began  to  increase  at  once  in  fullness  and 
depth,  and  then  in  frequency.    This  dose  was  repeated  hourly  till  the 
patieot  had  taken  seven -sixteenths  of   a  grain  and  began  to  exhibit 
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the  phyuological  effects  of  the  strychnine,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
The  result  in  this  appareutly  hopeless  case  would  Beem  to  indicate 
that  an  early  resort  to  strjchoine  is  indicated  in  cases  of  opium 
poisoning. 

The  necessity  of  having  on  hand  alcohol  somewhere  near  abeolute 
for  the  purpose  of  dehydrating  microscopic  sections,  etc. ,  preparatory 
to  mounting  them  in  balsam,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  abtolut* 
■alehohol  is  quite  expensive  and  obstinately  refuses  to  stay  absolute 
any  length  of  time  after  the  bottle  is  opened,  gives  point  to  a  quick 
method  of  preparing  it  from  common  commercial  alcohol,  cheaply 
and  free  enough  from  water  and  other  impurities  for  most  practical 
purposes,  which  method  is  published  by  Mb.  H.  M.  WHELPLEY.of 
tit.  Louis  Mo.*  He  heats  four  ounces  of  sulphate  of  copper  till  it 
is  thoroughly  dried,  i.  e. ,  till  the  water  of  crystallization  is  all  driven 
-off.  He  then  adds  to  it  one  pint  of  commercial  alcohol,  shakes  the 
mixture  thoroughly  and  lets  it  stand  for  a  few  hours.  The  salt  tabes 
up  the  water  and  turns  blue,  leaving  the  alcohol  ready  for  use.  The 
same  salt  can  be  dried  over  again  and  used  to  dehydrate  another  pint, 
and  BO  ou  as  often  as  needed. 

Dk.  a.  L.  LooMi9,t  of  N.  Y.,  ha'  formulated  a  convenient  practi- 
cal rule  relative  to  the  exhibition  of  digitulin  in  cases  of  heart  failure. 
He  maintains  that  when,  in  a  case  of  advanced  heart  failure  from 
dilatation  the  urinary  secretion  is  increased  by  the  use  of  digitalis,  and 
so  long  as  the  amount  of  urine  exceeds  or  equals  the  normal,  it  is 
safe  to  continue  the  drug,  but  whenever  the  amount  of  urine  difflin- 
tshea  under  its  use  and  falls  below  the  normal,  the  drug  should  be  at 
once  discontinued,  otherwise  the  ventricular  contractions  are  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  feeble  until  finally  there  results  complete 
stoppage  of  the  heart.  To  obtain  the  best  effects  the  patient  should 
be  at  reht,  therefore  the  largest  dose  should  be  given  at  night  on  re- 
tiring. Cupping  is  one  of  those  old  methods  of  treatment  that  has 
fallen  into  an  undeserved  disuse,  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  current 
notion  among  patients  that  all  treatment  must  be  first  of  all  agreeable, 
and  their  refusal,  often  times,  to  submit  to  it.     Dr.  T.  J.  Heakd,| 

•CinolnnBti  Med.  News,  D«.,  IBW. 
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recalls  attentioD  to  its  value  in  cases  of  infantile  ronvnUioiw  and 
states  as  the  result  of  extensive  trial,  that  iu  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
casts  the  spasms  will  be  arrested,  if  one  or  two  dry  cups  are  applied 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seventh  cervical  or  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 
A  remission  will  then  be  secured,  during  which  the  patient  can  be 
brought  under  the  intlnence  of  internal  remedies.  Dr.  Geo.  C. 
K1NO8BDBY,  of  England,  has  been  for  some  time  placing  his  main 
reliance  on  ergotin  in  treating  eryaipelag*  and  is  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise.  He  paints  the  affected  part  with  a  fifty  per  cent,  solution, 
and  states  that  its  effect  is  to  so  diminish  the  vascular  tension  that 
pain  ceases  wholly  within  twenty-four  hours,  aud  the  patient  even  in 
severe  cases  frequently  progresses  to  an  uninterrupted  rr«overy  with- 
out  needing  any  internal  medication  whatever.  In  the  matter  of 
prophylactic  treatment  of  threatened  puerpemt  mantitia.  Dr.  Chab. 
Meios  W1J.S011,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,t  urges  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  bowels  gently  open  from  the  tir^it,  preferring  as  a  laxative  the 
compressed  pill  of  compoui.d  liquorice  powder  or  pit.  rhei.  comp. 
or  some  gentle  laxativeof  like  nature,  given  in  small  doses  repeated 
until  the  desired  action  is  obtained.  As  a  second  precaution  the 
nurse  is  instructed  to  wash  the  nipple  with  warm  water  before  and 
after  each  time  the  chll'i  take.s  the  breast.  After  Che  child  has 
nursed  and  the  nipples  liiivtt  been  carefully  washed  and  dried  they 
are  to  be  smeared  with  castor  oil  which,  owiag  to  its  "sticking  prop- 
erties," to  use  a  painters'  expression,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  it 
does  not  melt  and  thus  run  over  and  soil  the  clothing,  he  finds  to  be 
a  better  application  than  coca  butter  or  any  of  the  petroleum  jellies 
for  this  purpose.  This  treatment,  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
breasts  by  a  bandage,  and  dry  diet  toother  with  freely  opening  the 
bowels  with  salines  in  case  the  breasts  incline  to  overfill,  have  suf- 
ficed in  his  hands  to  prevent  most  casee  of  threatened  mastitis  from 
going  on  to  suppuration.  L.  B.  T. 

*llld.  H«d.  Joar..  Jo>DDUT.  IS91. 
tnmu  ud  ReciaUr.  DeMmber  20. 1890. 
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V  being  B  dictionary  ol  the 
(ecbuli-al  terms'ui'ed  by  wrlti  nonrnedlolneaDil  ihe  collxural  sctenccs  In  tbe  Latin 
RngUBb.  Prencli.  Hnd  German  laniniRKeB.  Ity  Frank  P.  Foster,  M.  U.  editor  o[  tbe 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  «fth  Ibe  tollahoratlon  of  IDri".  Wm.  C.  Ajen>,  W.  B. 
Hronsoa.  Uhiis.  S.  Bull,  Henry  C.  t'oe.  Andrew  F.  rqrrler,  Alexander  Duanp.  SinMn 
H.  Gage,  Henry  (iarriitues.  (  hHB.  B.  Kelppy,  Rustell  H.  Nevtng.  and  Burt  G.  Wilder. 
n.  Appleton  ti  Co..  1.  3,  and  Ti  Bond  St..  New  I'ork.  IRBU. 

This  U  vulunie  II  of  this  encyclopedic  wmk,  and  tre&U>  of  the 
dubjecle  from  C.  A.  C.  to  F.  A.  S.  A.  Y.  Every  student  of  medi- 
cine has  felt  the  iitied  of  such  a  work,  and  wlien  completed  will  prove 
creditohle  to  the  medical  jicofessiou  in  America.  It  isto  be  lioped 
that  the  editors  and  puhii^heis  will  not  permit  the  interval  to  be  so 
long  between  the  i^isiiiiig  of  this  volume  and  the  following  one.  The 
delay  in  iasuitig  this  volume,  we  have  been  informed,  was  lai^ely  due 
to  the  severe  ilhieS'S  of  Dr.  Foster,  but  who  is  now  enjoying  good 
health.  It  is  unneces.sary  lor  us  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  ioeati' 
mable  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind  which  contains  an  accurate 
delinitioa,  Ihe  origin,  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  every  technical 
term  found  in  medicine  or  the  collateral  Fciences,  no  matter  whether  io 
tbe  Latin,  English,  French,  or  German  languages. 

Tint    PHARHArOiyiGY  OF  THE   Nt  WEI<    MjtTCRIA    MBDTt'A.     Emtirsclng   tbs    BotaDf. 
Chenlslry.  Pbaimacy  and  Thenipeullcti  of  New  Bemsdles.    Being  tbe  resQlU  of  the 
I'ollectlve  liiTeBllirallon  of  new  remedies,  under  Iha   "Working  Bulletin"  (<TStem 
properly  arranged,  clif  alfled.  Indexed  and  placed  at  Ibe  dlsporal  of  (he  iDCdlca,' 
pnrfesalon.    Itsued  in  moDthly  parts.    Subpcrlptlou  price,  (COO  In  adianoe.     Sln^ 
copies,  K  oentaeaob.    George  R,  Davis,  Detroit,  Hleh. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  mass  of  pharmaceutical  and  therapeuti- 
cal knowledge  uf  the  newer  materia  medica  has  been   gathered   from 
many  and  varied  scotirces  of  botanical  and  pharmaceutical   informa- 
tion, clinical  reports,   physiological   reeearches,  reports   from  special 
botanists  traveling  in  the  habitats  of  many  of  the  more  important  of 
the  newer  drugs,  etc.,  much  of  which  has  already  been  published  in 
the  form  of  "working   bulletins,"   but  all  of  which  isnow  to  bear- 
ranged,  classified,  indexed,  and  eventually    placed  at  the  disposal  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  in  book  form. 
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Each  remedy  will  be  treated  in  an  impartial  and   purely    BcieDtific 
manner,  giving,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  oamed: 
The  Botany  of  The  Dkcg:    Names,  synonyme,    natural  order, 
origin,  hiatory,  commerce,    production,  description,    microscopical 
structure,  etc. 
The  Chehistrv  of  The  Drug:     Composition,  analysis,  etc. 
The  Pharmacy  of  The   Drug:    Adulterations  and  substitutions; 

pharmaceutical  preparations;  in  compatibles,  etc.,  etc. 
The  Tiieeap?;utics  of  thk  Drug:  (1)  Reports  of  experiments 
made  upon  animals  to  determine  the  pyaiological  action  of  the 
drug.  (2)  Oliiiical  report:!,  pro  and  con.  published  in  medical 
periodicals,  etc.;  arranged  with  reference  to  the  dieeases  in  which 
the  dru^  b&n  l>eeu  tested,  or  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  its  ac- 
tion upon  the  human  system.  (3)  Resume  by  a  competent  physi- 
cian, giviog  the  indications,  antagonists,  synergists,  physiological 
action,  toxicology  and  aniidotes,  dosage,  etc.,  of  the  drug  as  estab- 
lished by  the  reportsof  clinical  and  physiological  investigatorsabove 
mentioned. 

In  order  to  properly  carry  out  this  programme,  the  work  of  com- 
pilation, editing  and  revision,  indexing,  etc.,  has  been  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  bureau  of  competent  physicians,  botanists  and 
chemiatB.  and  no  jMins  will  be  spared  to  secure  concisenees  and 
accuracy . 

It  was  at  6\it  intended  not  to  present  the  work  to  the  profession 
untd  entirely  complete,  so  that  it  could  be  offered  m  book  form. 
Realizing,  however,  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  it  could  be 
finished  in  this  shape,  and  that  the  information  would  be  of  value  as 
fast  as  completed  in  parts,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  Isaue 
monthly,  uncut  sections  of  the  volume,  each  of  which  will  embrace 
so  much  as  Is  finished  up  to  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  which  has  not 
been  published  in  a  section  previously  issued. 

When  complete  these  sections  may  be  bound  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  owner,  or  we  will  receive  them  in  exchange  for  a  bound  copy,  if 
the  euhecriptiun  has  been  paid  in  advance.  As  near  as  we  can  esti. 
mate  the  work  will  be  complete  in  a  volume  of  about  800  pages. 
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IixiBoie  ntin  Boikd  nr  Hbiith.    Seventb  Report  on  Medical  Education,  Medlml 

CollBBM  «iul  the  Beirul'UoD  of  thePractloeof  HedlolDslD  tbeCnIiod  Stat«>ud 

Canftdk,  irat-lWI.    Hedloal  BduoatioD  and  Uie  BesuUitloD  ot  the  Praotice  o(  Foralfn 

CouutrlM.    Br  Jobn  U.  lUuch,  U.  D..  Becretarr.  ISai. 

For  tbe  first  time  in  its  history  the  Report  on  Medical  Education, 

issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health,   embraces  the  medical 

institutions  of  the  whole  world.    This  is  a  feature  that  will  bean 

asfflstance  to  medical  boards  that  have  to  determine   the  value  and 

validity  of  a  medical  diploma. 

As  regards  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  the  report 
shows  the  marked  changes  for  the  better  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  t«a  years,  and  it  is  seen  that  more  progress  will  be  made 
within  the  next  two  years.  Most  of  the  changes  for  the  better  that 
have  been  made  in  this  century  have  occurred  since  1881,  when  the 
first  number  of  this  report  was  published,  and  since  184)2-83,  when 
the  schedule  of  minimum  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of 
Health  went  into  effect.  In  1882  only  45  colleges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  required  educational  qualifications  for  matricu- 
lation; now  the  number  is  129.  Of  the  148  medical  colleges  123  now 
teach  hygiene  anil  119  teach  medical  jurisprudence.  In  1882  these 
branches  were  taught  in  52  and  61  colleges,  respectively.  In  1862-83 
the  average  length  of  the  lecture  terms  was  23.5  ne«lu;  the 
average  is  now  26.3  weeks.  There  are  now  111  colleges  that  have 
lecture  terms  of  6  mouths  or  more,  while  in  1882-83  tbe  number  was 
42.  A  table  shows  the  results  of  the  examinations  before  the  Slate 
Boards  of  Medical  Kzaminers  of  Alabama,  Minnesota,  New  Jenvy, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  since  the  dates  of  their 
organization.  Another  table  shows  the  results  of  the  Prussian  State 
ezaminatiuns  in  1890. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Eoroe  of  the  largest 
universities  in  this  count.y  courses  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
medicine  are  now  offered — the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
Yale,  Princeton,  Lake  Forest  and  Northwestern  Universities,  Johns 
Hopkins  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  wliile  Harvard  has  made 
arrangements  by  which  those  intending  to  siudy  medicine  can  take  a 
special  A.  B,  course  in  three  years.  The  course  ofiered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  is  fully  outlined,  as  is  the  one  that  was  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univeraitj  of  Michigan, 
but  was  rejected  by  the  joint  faculties.  The  report  ahows  a  marked 
increase  in  requiremenla  aa  to  preliminary  education  during  the  year 
1890.  It  shows  also  that  the  movement  for  four  years'  study  and 
three  courses  of  lectures  is  an  assured  success,  an6  a  list  is  given  of 
the  colleges  that  have  adopted  or  will  soon  adopt  the  requirementa  of 
longer  terms  of  study, 

Beveral  State  boards,  having  authority  similar  to  the  Illihoib 
Board,  have  already  adopted  the  requirement  in  this  respect,  and 
those  that  have  not  already  done  so,  will  in  a  short  time  co-operate  in 
the  movemenL  The  potency  of  this  factor  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  boards  directly  control  the  recognition  of 
-diplomas  in  an  area  embracing  about  41,000,000  people,  and  in- 
directly in  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States;  and  that  a 
number  of  them  ezlercise  jurisdiction  in  the  new  Slates  and  Territories, 

It.  is  suggested  in  the  report  that,  with  four  years'  study  and  three 
courses  of  lectures  assured,  the  boards  of  medical  examiners  and  the 
colleges  should  co-operate  in  establishing  a  system  of  registration  of 
medicHl  students  before  they  enter  college,  in  order  that  the  require- 
ment of  one  year  of  study  outside  a  college  may  not  be  mere  form. 

A  correct  resume  of  the  medical  practice  acts  in  the  different 
States  and  Territories  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  report.  Compre- 
hensive tables  show  the  prepress  made  toward  higher  medical  educa- 
tion in  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  numbers  of  matriculates  and 
graduates  for  each  year,  and  the  percentage  of  graduates  to  matricu- 
lates. These  tables  show  the  effect  of  the  schedule  of  minimun 
requirements  of  the  Illinois  Board  after  the  sesson  of  1882-83.  In 
1882-83  the  total  number  of  medical  students  in  the  United  States 
was  12,274,  while  in  1884-85  it  was  10,987;  and  the  12,000  mark  was 
not  reached  again  until  1887-88-  The  percentage  of  graduates  to 
matriculates  in  the  United  States  has  fallen  from  35.8  in  188I-S2  to 
30.1  in  1890.     The  percentage  in  Canada  has  not  reached  24  in  ten 


in  foreign  countries  contains  in  full  the  requirements  of  the  examin- 
ing boards  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  names  of  all  the  medical  schools 
and  of  all  the  hospitals  in  which  instruction  is  given.  The  require- 
ments as  to  peliminary  education   in  foreign  countries  are  given  for 
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purpoees  of  comparisoD,  as  well  aa  the  requirements  for  grsduadoit 
aod  for  the  license  to  practice.  The  course  of  study  and  the 
aemeaters  in  which  the  various  sulijecls  should  be  taken  up.  as  ad- 
vised in  the  German  vmiversities,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  Ger- 
man method  of  examining  for  the  license  to  practice,  are  given  in 
full.  In  addition,  the  correct  names  and  locations  of  foreign  medical' 
institutions  are  ^ven. 

PHTBiuOKour  AHD  BxfHESBiON,  Bj  pBolo  Munt^BUZi,  feiutori  Director  or  Ihf 
NatlODsL  MuH!uni  of  AiitbropotoBf.  Florsnce:  riesj<:ent  of  Ibe  ItaliBs  Soeictjiot 
ADtbropologr.— Two  double  nunibi'Ts  of  "Tbe  Mumboll  Library."  price  30ceDU 
oBOh.-lhoHumboltPubllahlnKCo..a<I.afuyette  Pluoe,  New  Vork. 

Professor  Mantegazza  is  the  leading  anthropologist  of  Italj,  and 
his  work  has  been  already  translated  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. He  has  written  a  new  chapter  for  tbe  present  edition ,  nhick 
contains  his  latest  views  on  the  subject,  which  he  has  made  his  own. 
Taking  up  the  study  of  expression  where  it  was  left  by  Darwin^ 
Profesfcer  Mantegaiza  bus  treated  the  subject  in  a  style  that  is  at 
once  popular  and  scientific.  He  has  endeavored  to  distinguish  ob- 
served facts  from  mere  opinion  or  imagination,  and  he  has  given, 
definiteness  and  coherence  to  the  many  new  facts  already  collected. 

Tbe  ancients,  from  (Jleanthes  up,  believed  that  they  could  recog- 
nize dispositions  from  the  looks.  Lavater,  who  was  a  physician,  a 
naturalist,  and,  above  all,  and  enthusiast,  tirst  gave  something  of  a 
rational  form  to  phy.siocnomy.  What  the  volume  proposes  is  "to 
restore  anthropology  and  lo  peychology  that  which  belongs  to  it  by 
right,  and  to  make  known  the  positive  documents  which  we  possess 
today  on  the  human  countenance  and  on  expression." 

Phvsk-al  DiAflKCKiH  Asi>  I'HAirriiAr,  UHiSAi.rsis,  An  Vpilome  of  tbe  Pbyi^oel 
Slgnii  or  the  Heart.  I.uii)^.  Kldner  anil  Spleen  In  Health  und  Diatasc.  Edited  by 
John  K.  Clark.  H.  1>.,  Prafi-s-or  of  (icDrral  Cbtmistry  and  Pbyalcaln  Ibe  Deirelt 
CoUeBo  orHeilicliif.  41  illiiNtrutliiuH  Olntli.  l^iao.  :!nfl  pa;::es;  price,  poatpald,  tl.OO. 
Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co..  I-Lbllsberi'.   Dvlrolt.  MIob. 

In  the  arranj^eineut  of  this  work  the  oliject  has  been  to  present 
to  the  medical  student  and  practitioner  a  systematic  and  condensed 
course  of  Physical  Diagnos  is  and  Urinalysis.  The  portion  on 
Urinalysis  will  be  fouiiil  to  consist  of  two  partx,  practical  and  refer- 
ence. The  editor  believes  there  is  a  demand,  in  many  medical 
chuols  and  hy  many  medical  .'■tudents,  for  s  shorl ,  definite  course  of 
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oi^anic  chemUtry,  touching  ulone  oq  those  subjects  of  every-dajr 
iDtereet  to  tlie  medical  practitioner,  such  as  the  aoalrsie  of  urine, 
.  -chemical,  and  microscopical;  the  examination  of  aputa,  bile,  blood, 
bacteria,  etc. ;  methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  more 
important  urinarj  constituents,  normal  and  abnormal,  such  as  urea, 
-chlorides,  sugar,  albumen,  etc.  To  meet  these  requirements  the 
^itor  baa  compiled  this  volume.  Teachers  in  the  laboratory  will 
fintl  the  worfe  of  advantage  as  giving  the  plan  for  definite  instruction 
with  such  manipulatory  details  as  will  enable  siudeuts  to  pursue  the 
'Course  of  urine  analysis  with  the  mimimum  of  assistance.  This  ia 
-essentially  the  same  as  the  course  given  by  the  editor  in  the  college 
with  which  he  is  connected.  Plates  have  been  introduced  as  needed 
lo  still  further  assist  in  elucidating  the  text. 


PAMPHLETS. 


[Ill  idotcouet  HOI'  one  dettrmiiB  oopy  of  nay  puapblet  Daticad  iimler  thia  bend  will 
doubtleeg  recslTC  it  by  addrcasiDti  th«  SDthor — not  foriettinc  to  cndoae  u  hIhidp  Mid  »  rmb- 
tion  of  tba  OtzKTTic.l 

'Uric  Acid  Dialbesis  ia  AftimtionE  sr  tfae  Bye.  Eur.Thronl  snd  Noh.      By  W.  Cheatbua.  H. 
D..  Louiitiile.  Ky. 

The  writer  thinks  that  specialists  do  not  give  enough  attention  to 
the  gouty  diathesis  in  this  country. 
Ao  Amilrtia  of  tb«  Mbtor  Symplouts  mid  ('onditioi 

Imbecility,  RritiMy  and  the  Second  Stana  of  tlcn 

A.  Olirtr,  M.  D..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

This  paper  presents  a  series  of  observations  and  conclusions,  the 
result  of  four  years'  work  in  this  class  of  cases  at  the  State  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Norristowu,  Pa. 

f  anistTDt  Qaadaebaa  and  How  to  Cure  Tbem.    By  JuIImi  J.  Cbiaboiia,  H.  D..  Baltlmor*. 
Haryluid. 

Dr.  Chisholm  presents  his  pleas  for  the  more  frequent  use  of  spec- 
tacles for  the  relief  of  headache,  in  his  usual  vigorous  manner.  He 
aaya  there  is  a  society  for  protecting  children  from  cruel  treatment. 
Tt  prohibits  their  employment  in  factories.  The/actorUs  which  should 
head  the  li»t  as  moBt  abutive  to  tkar  general  toellrbemg  are  the  fckoolt 
•ai  they  are  now  conducted. 
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\j  Ctatia  3.  LaidT.  M.  D-  Dttrott, 

Dr.  Lundy  urgea  the  more  frequent  uae  of  the  hypodermic  syringe 
in  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases. 

Tbs  Retfttion  of  Ef «  Sti^  to  QBnenl  Msdidne.    Br  Osoife  H.  Qoold,  U.  D.,  Philidal- 
phifcpi. 

This  is  aa  excellent  presentation  of  this  subject  as  now  held  by 
most  oculists. 

Caiaot  Corneal  TnuHplaaUtioDfram  UuRkbbltto  tha  Hudibd  Ejt.     Br  Wm  F-  8igltli. 
ChiflKO.  Til. 

Dr.  Smith  does  not  believe  the  results  of  this  operation  very 
(avorable. 

Imatinarr  ForeUii  Bodies  In  tba  Thraat.  Br  Mu  ThomBr,  M.  D.,ClDciDnali,Obia- 
The  author  thiuks  ihat  ia  some  cases  we  are  justified  in  resorting 
to  some  innocent  deception  if,  by  so  doing,  we  cao  cure  our  patient 
of  his  presumption  and  restore  his  balance  of  miod.  The  "  innocent 
deception  "  is  rather  hard  on  the  other  honest  physician  who  has  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  patient  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  throat 
We  have  been  the  "  honest  physician  "  several  times  recently. 

I,  H.  D.,  CbioKo. 

After  reviewing  the  various  methods  of  treating  cystic  goitre.  Dr. 
Ingals  reports  tivo  cases  that  had  resisted  other  methods  of  treatmeut 
which  rapidly  «lisappeared  under  the  influence  of  strong  electrical 
currents. 

RemoTAl  of  Tonglbr  nyperliophy  br  SLoolro-CsuUry  DiweotioD.     Bj  Edwin  Pmohan.  M. 
D.,  Cbioi(o.  III. 

The  title  scarcely  conveys  au  intelligent  idea  of  the  writer's  opera- 
tion which  is  reserved  for  the  treatment  of  those  cases  wherein  the 
gland  is  hypertrophid  though  but  slightly  enlarged.  The  hyper- 
trophy is  more  of  the  foHcles  than  of  the  glands  which  are  filled 
with  a  cheesy  secretion  of  a  disagreeable  odor.  These  cases  are  usu- 
ally met  ID  adults.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  them  with  the  ordi- 
nary tousilitome.  Other  methods  of  treatment  have  proved  unavtul- 
ing  and  he  recommends  the  dissecting  them  out  with  the  electro  cau- 
tery. We  can  see  no  advantage  of  this  procedure  over  that  of  abe- 
lation  with  the  knife. 
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n* 'n«>tm*Dto(  DiMuadToDillswhsoDnatUDded  witbUrportraphr.    Br  Joho  O-  Bo«, 
ICCor  lUxhMttt.  N.Y. 

Dr.  Roe  calls  atteotion  to  the  fact  that  this  diseased  condition  (see 
preceding  article)  of  the  tonsil  follows  as  a  sequellae  of  the  hyper- 
trophic toneils  of  children,  and  illustrates  the  necessity  of  removing 
from  the  throats  of  children  all  tonsils  attended  by  hypertrophy. 
The  treatment,  par  excellence,  in  Dr.  Rae 'a  experience  is  the  removal 
with  the  knife,  and  the  reviewer  cap  testify  to  its  efficiency  and 
value  and  freedom  from  hemorrhages,  as  he  has  been  using  this  me- 
thod for  years  with  the  moat  satisfactory  results. 

KaflBi  PhuyDiitii  af  Naul  Orlilc.    By  A-  B.  TtireBher,  A.  M..  M.  D.,  Cineinatti.  0- 

The  nutliur  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  patients  often  present 
themselves  with  the  ready  made  diagnosis  of  sore  throat,  when  a 
careful  examination  fails  to  reveal  any  pathological  lesion  in  the 
pharynx.  Not  uufrequently  these  throats  are  penciled  and  painted 
and  sprayed  for  a  time  with  no  relief  to  the  patient,  who  finally  ei- 
ther ceaaes  to  hope  for  relief  or  passes  to  another  doctor,  only  to  un- 
dergo the  same  treatment. 

Dipbtheria:  with  SpFcl.il  Kefercnn  to  itg  Traalment  vith  tlydrogCD-Pereiids.      By  W.   A. 
Dickey,  M.D.,Timii,0. 

■^he  writer  liclieves  that  in  the  use  of  this  drug  we  have  a  valuable 
local  application  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

TwDC&eeBof  KBsal  HydroirhffiB  by  T-  Melrills  Ilardie.  B.  A..  M.  B.,  with  a  report  of  th» 
Bye  Symplom.    By  Carey  A.  Wood,  M.  D..  C.  M..  Chimgo.  111. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  unusual  disease.  A  careful 
consideration  of  these  cases  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  nasal  by- 
drorrhoea  is  not  a  disease,  perse,  but  a  symptom  of  many  patholo- 
gical lesions. 

Caurrhal  Otitii  Media,    By  Lavnuoe  Trnmbuil.  M.  D..  Phtladeipbia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Trumbull  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  various  so-called  "  ear  drums  "  and  publishes  a  letter  from  a 
p:itient  detailing  a  history  of  his  case  in  an  intelligent  manner,  and 
the  reply. 

NOTES    AND    COMMENTS. 

Dr.  Edward  Citsking  has  returned  from  abroad  and  is  associated 
in  practice    with    his   father,  Dr.  H.  K.  <Jushing,  at    No.  20  Euclid 
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FrofesMT  C.  F.  Dntlon  will  deliver  tlie  optmiDg  ail<lret>s  at  tbe 
medical  department  of  Woosier  University,  at  tlie  college  building, 
BrowoeU  street,  Tliuraday  evening,  March  5th,  at  8  p.m.  The 
profeeaion  and  all  friendR  of  medical  eilucation  are  invited  to  be 
prei^Dt. 

A  Tribute  to  Fhyxieians. — It  is  not  often  that  the  Fnedical  profes- 
aloD  receives  praise,  aod  when  tendered  it  is  proportionately  appreci- 
ated. According  to  the  Medical  Standard,  Dr.  £ccles,  in  a  recent 
essay  read  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association,  paid  the  follow- 
ing eloquent  tribute  to  the  proieseiun  :  "  Medicine,  in'  all  ages,  hu 
attracteil  into  its  ranks  the  most  self-sacrificiug  members  of  societr. 
A^  a  science  it  was  born  in  altruism.  To  this  day  it  offers  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  any  department  of  life  for  the  practice  of 
the  most  ennobling  graces  of  character.  Medical  mea  staud  alone  on 
the  earth  among  all  others,  striving  with  their  whole  might  to  ex- 
tinguish their  own  business.  They  preach  temperance,  virtue  and 
cleautiness.  kuowing  well  that,  when  the  people  come  to  follow  their 
advice,  their  occupation,  like  Othello's,  will  l^gone.  They  establiBk 
boards  of  health  to  arrest  disease,  while  well  assured  that  such  sanilxij 
measures  steal  money  from  their  purses.  How  well  they  succeed  u 
shown  by  official  statistics.  Nobody  ever  fails  to  send  for  a  physiciss 
in  typhus  fever.  Only  six  persons  in  a  million  die  of  this  disease. 
Many  more  used  to  die  when  no  effort  toward  its  suppression  was 
made.  Whooping  cough  seldom  frightens  patients  and  neighborly 
old  ladies  give  advice.  As  a  consequeuce  428  in  a  million  die  of  this 
disease.  Measles  being  a  little  more  serious,  needs  the  doctor  oftener. 
Only  341  in  a  million  die.  Scarlet  fever  is  still  more  alarming  so 
that  medical  advice  is  more  iu  demand  and  222  in  a  million  die  of  it. 
Diphtheria  frightens  still  more,  thus  assuring  the  doctor's  presence 
oftener,  and  178  in  a  million  die.  It  is  thus  with  every  disease.  The 
fewer  it  kills  the  more  people  fear  it,  because  if  they  did  not  fear  it 
they  would  play  the  fool  and  give  it  a  chance  to  kill  more  people. 
If  bakers,  grocers,  dry  goods  men,  carpenters,  tailors  and  members  of 
all  other  lines  of  business,  gave  as  much  of  their  labor  iu  charity  ta 
doctors  do,  poverty  would  be  wiped  from  the  earth." — iS(.  LouU  Med. 

Dr.  Albert  P.  Brubaker,  of  Philadelphia,  was  on  December  12th 
chosen  by  the  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  college  term,  the  chair  of  Ma- 
teria Medica,  General  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene,  lately  occupied  by 
Prof.  Roberts  Bartholow. — Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter. 

The  office  of  Surgeon  General  of  the  army  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Chas.  Sutherland,  who  was  senior  sui^eon  of  the 
medical  corps  and  ranked  as  Colonel.  He  was  therefore  first  in  lioe 
by  seniority,  and  being  a  faithful  and  capable  officer,  his  appoint- 
ment is  commendable  and  will  no  doubt  prove  eminently  satisfoctory. 
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Death  in  Acute  Anicinia  'n  due  to  an  luiffiinia  of  the  braia,  ThU 
in  Lurn  maj  be  tbe  raault  eitber  of  failure  of  the  heart  to  propel  the 
properly  oxygenated  and  nutrient  biood  to  the  brain  ceuterd,  or  to 
the  deficient  quality  of  the  fluid  etill  properly  euppUed. 

The  heart  itself  is  able  to  beat  for  some  tims  after  its  nutntioQ  has 
been  wholly  abut  off.  The  failure  of  this  organ  ia  sudden,  los^  of 
blood  ia  due  to  the  inadequate  filling  of  its  cavities,  and  the  resulting 
mechanical  incompetency  of  the  motor  apparatus  of  the  heart.  Thus 
we  coDceire  two  forms  of  ansemia  of  the  brain,  the  one  quantitative, 
the  other  qualitative.  The  first  indication  is  to  fill  the  blood-vessele 
in  the  three  vital  parte,  the  brain,  the  heart  and  the  lungs  by  main- 
taining the  most  favorable  positioD  of  the  body  of  the  patient.  The 
aame  result  may  be  obtained  more  tardily,  though  more  conveniently, 
by  temporarily  shutting  oS*  from  the  circulation  the  larger  extremities 
and  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  elastic  bandage. — Am.  Med.  Ait'n. 

The  Treatment  of  Barns.— TUe  burned  part  should  first  be 
thoroughly  bathed  in  a  warm  carbolic  solution  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  or 
with  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  3  to  1.000.  The  carbolic  solution  is 
somewhat  analgesic  as  well  as  antiseptic,  but  if  nothing  better  is  at 
baud  bathe  with  a  'warm  solution  of  bicarhuaaM  of  soda.  Blisters 
should  be  carefully  punctuued  and  emptied  of  serum.  Then  the 
part  may  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  fiuely  pulerlzed  subnitrate  of 
Insmuth  and  covered  with  generous  layers  of  cotton  wool,  or  an  oint' 
ment  of  bismuth  maybe  used.  In  extensive  burns  a  cheaper  and 
very  efficient  application  is  an  extemporized  oiut.nent  of  finely 
powdered  carbonate  of  xinc  witli  petrolatum. 

"Is  the  doctor  inf"  asked  a  tramp  at  the  door  of  an  Arch  street 
physician  yesterday.  A  few  minutes  later  an  oldish  female  came  to 
the  door.  '"I  jist  wanted  to  see  if  the  doctor  wouldn't  give  mea 
pair  of  his  old  pants,"  said  the  tramp.  "I'm  the  doctor,"  replied 
the  lady.  The  tramp  bad  several  attacks  of  vertigo  as  he  dropped 
down  the  steps. — Philndelpkia  Exelumge. 

The  Golden  Poppy  (Escbolsia  California)  was  chosen  by  the  State 
Floral  Society,  as  the  flower  of  ('alifornia.  A  most  appropriate 
choice  it  would  seem,  the  CalFfomia  Poppj^  being  of  a  deep  golden  or 
orange  hue,  and  a  flower  that  grows  wild  in  great  profusion  in  every 
part  of  the  state.  It  typifies  at  once  the  orange  groves  of  southern 
and  the  gold  mines  of  central  and  northern  ('alifornia.  Two  candi- 
dates besides  the  successful  one  were  placed  in  the  field.  The  Romney 
Coulteri  and  the  Cholacbortus  or  buttercup  lilly!  25  votes  were  cast 
22  for  the  poppy  and  'A  for  the  lilly. — The  PaxijU  Rewrd. 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Wirt,  late  of  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and  Crippled, 
of  New  York  city,  who  has  beeu  elected  to  the  chair  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  Wooster  Universitv  has  located 
with  Dr.  Preble  at  353  V'  -pect  Street. 
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Mtyriti  Saphir,  the  witty  A  nstrian  journaliat,  was  once  gtauding  b 
a  crowded  theatre.  Some  one  leaoed  on  bis  back,  thnisting  hU  hen) 
over  his  ahouldera.  Saphir  drew  out  his  haudkerchief  and  wmng  the 
man's  noae  violently.  The  latter  started  back.  "Ob,  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  Saphir,  "I  thought  it  was  mine," 

What  !  Take  three  glasses  of  beer  every  day  !  *  Why,  I  only  allowed 
you  one." 

"It's  all  right,  doctor.  I  consulted  two  physicians  before  I  called 
you  in,  and  each  doctor  allowed  me  one  glasa.' 

Koch's  Syringe  for  hypodermic  injections  is  now  being  advertised  by 
enterpriMufi;  instrument  maiinfactures.  Instead  of  a  piston  a  rnbW 
ball  is  used  to  propel  the  solution  wheu  pressed  upon  with  thumb  and 
finger.  A  stop  cock  prevents  ejection  of  the  contents  of  the  eyrioge 
till  the  needle  ij  inserted  and  all  is  ready.  The  price  at  present  is 
about  three  dollars  and  ahulf;  when  Che  craze  subsides  they  can  pro- 
bably be  had  for  about  a  dollar.  A  convenient  substitute  may  be  had 
for  about  fifty-five  cents  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  number  of  the 
Gazette  by  slipping  the  opeu  end  of  the  rubber  bulb  of  an  ordinarr 
mediciue  dropper  on  to  the  buti  end  of  an  ordinary  hypodenic  needle. 
This  is  the  invention  of  an  American  physician  and  not  patented. 

r/ie  Koch  treatment  is  commented  upon  as  follows,  in  a  private  let- 
ter of  receut  date  from  au  Ohio  physician  in  Berlin  : 

"  Candidly,  I  have  not  a  vast  deal  of  faith  in  the  Koch  procedure. 
Its  use  will  be  much  more  limited  than  the  author  led  us  to  expect 
when  he  made  the  first  commuuieation  concerning  it.  Lupus  shows 
the  best  results.  In  joint  troubles  it  appears  to  do  a  limited  goiHl. 
Phthisis,  so  far  as  I  am  ab!e  to  judge,  and  I  have  se'^n  a  largs  num- 
ber of  patients  being  treated,  is  very  doubtfully  infiuenced.  There 
is  no  class  of  patients  with  whom  mentkl  impressiona  play  a  more  im- 
portant role  than  those  affected  with  tuberculosis.  Just  what  part 
this  takes  in  the  new  '  cure,'  the  first  months  cannot  clearly  show. 
Many  cases  too  come  in  fro.ii  bad  hygienic  conditions  with  poor  fmxl, 
to  the  comforts  and  cares  furnished  in  hospital,  and  naturally  would, 
with  no  meilicil  trcatmeut,  in  many  instances,  Improve  in  health  and 
gain  in  weight.  There  is  so  much  t^  be  taken  into  conslderadon,  and 
the  data  at  present  all  so  scattering  and  uncertain,  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  is  truth.  *  *  If  1  cared  to  investigate  the  pathology 
of  '  injected  cases,'  I  wiiutd  have  ample  opportunity,  for  seldom  s 
day  passes  but  one  or  more  ca^es  come  Into  the  post  mortem  room. 
Either  the  Koch  remeily  hurries  them  out  of  life  or  it  is  applied 
rather  indiscriminately  by  the  hospital  physicians." 

Dr.  Q.  W.  Crile  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  New  York, 

We  are  pleaded  to  inform  the  friends  of  Dr.  MiUikin  that  he  bw 
recovered  from  his  recent  attack  of  typhoid  fever  and  will  soon  be 
back  in  his  office. 
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ITiai/  »ay  Dr.  Koch's  lymph  is  dutiable  under  the  MdCiDley  bilt> 
Now  why  should  it  be  ?     It  interferes  with  home  consumption. 

Oonorrheal  Jiheumatism. — Rubeustein  of  Vienna  gives: 

|tr  Potass.  Iodide 3i. 

Aqui Sv. 

Take  one  or  two  lablespoonfuls  in  the  morLiog  and  four  or  five 
tableepooiiruU  iu  the  afternoon. 

In  many  ca^es  after  a  few  hours  the  pain  is  lessened. 

Local  treatment:  he  envelopes  the  joint  in  cloths  saturated  with  a. 
one  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution. 

Despite  the  fitful  exploiting  of  Volapuk,  the  only  language  that 
seems  to  make  much  progress  toward  universal  use  is  our  own  mother 
English ;  and  its  progress  is  marked  and  unmistakable.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preseut  century,  it  is  estimated,  only  about  21,000,000 
per»in3  spoke  English,  while  French  was  the  native  tongue  of 
31,500.000,  Gerrniiii  of  30,000,000,  Russian  of  31,000.000,  and 
Spanish  of  26.000,000.  The  seven  chief  languages  of  Europe— the 
five  nameitwicii  Italian  and  Poriuguese — were  spoken  by  162,000,000 

Eeople,  of  whom  les!>  thun  ISpercfut.  spoke  English.  The  same 
nguases  are  now  used  by  400,000,000  people,  of  whom  about  125,- 
000,000,  or  31  percent,  are  English  speaking.  The  English  language 
is  now  used  by  nearly  twice  as  many  people  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
its  rate  of  growth  is  every  year  becoming  more  rapid.  It  is  spleiulidly 
adapted  t-i  become  the  universal  language,  and  appears  to  be  destined 
for  that  position — if  it  be  possible  for  auy  language  ever  to  attain  it. 
—New  York  Tribune. 

Arid  now  certain  manufacturers  of  surgical  dressings  have  patented 
a  way  of  folding  gauze  ill  a  box.  Tliis  way  of  placing  gauze  and 
lint  for  convenience  of  unrolling  and  unfolding  and  cutting  from 
the  end,  we  ourselves  used  years  ago  and  presume  other  physicians 
■nd  surgeons  did  the  same,  and  thought  nothing  about  it.  But  now 
we  are  expected  to  pay  for  somebody's  patented  article.  Wonder  if 
there  is  any  patent  for  "our  method"  of  passing  a  catheter  left 
handed,  when  it  is  more  convenient,  or  of  "our  method"  of  warming 
adhesive  straps  around  a  can  of  hot  water  when  there  ia  n^t  a  lamp' 
handy. 

Socially  and  moralli/  no  man  should  stand  higher  in  any  commutvi- 
ty  than  the  phj'sician  whose  life  is  spent  in  personally  rainistering  to 
the  physical  illnesseB  of  the  people.  A  superior  education,  superior 
culture  and  superior  refiuement,  should  by  right  be  synonymous 
with  the  title  of  physician. 

Typhoid  Fever. — The  outbreak  of  typhoid  iu  Waterbury,  Conn., 
having  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  .State  Board  of  Health,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  evidence  permitted  no  other  conclusion  than 
the  one  that  attributed  the  outbreak  to  the  infection  of  the  milk  at 
the  Middlebury  Farm. 
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A  Chicago  Doctor's  Adceiiture. — "bpeakiiiftof  visitors  t«  Berlin." 
«aya  a  correspondent  of  t!ie  Medical  immJ  Siirififal  Reporter,  I  ceoM 
refrain  from  telling  yoH  about  an  exceeding  interestitig  adveniuiF 
bHppeiiing  tii  a  Chicago  physician  dnring  the  CongreKS.  The  Illinob 
Dian  passed  over  the  Lituieii  late  at  night  reflecting  over  the  glurr  it 
etore  for  his  native  city  Ruddeiily  a  suspicious  li>(>kiiig  iudividioi 
hustled  by.  clo)<ely  touching  the  tioct^tr.  The  latter,  nilh  the  in 
genuity  of  the  western  man,  fell  for  his  watch,  aud  raisgiDg  il. 
unhesitatingly  begau  the  pursnit  of  the  robber.  The  su^pidou- 
individual  fled  through  the  Brandenhurg  Gate  into  the  Thiergarwn 
the  American  doctor  in  close  pursnit,  loudly  crying  "put  up  llw 
watch  !  "  Near  the  Victory  Column  the  n>bber  was  cauehl  by  ibi 
-doctor,  and  compelled  to  deliver  the  watcli.  after  which  he  wa«  re 
leased.  The  Chicago  man  retunieil  to  Ins  hotel  proud  of  hinuel' 
And  of  his  native  city  and  conntry.  But  lo !  on  the  table  he  beheH 
bis  watch,  which  he  had  forgotten  on  leaving  the  hotel.  N«r 
morning  all  the  papers  published  the  siory  of  a  robbery  in  the  Thi^i- 
^arten.  A  French  doctor,  they  said,  had  been  pursued  by  a  bnrh. 
powerful  robber,  attacked  and  robbed  of  his  valuable  watch." 

Orth^noea. — In  cardiac  lesions  ; 

B(        Fow'd  digitalis gr.  x. 

Pow'd  colchicum  seeds gr.  xx. 

Bicarb.  Soda gr  xxx. 

M  and  div.  in  pill  no  xx. 
S.     One  pill  tid.  —Dr.  Jfenry  S.  BmciiitiA. 

Tlie  Marion  County  (Ohio)  Medical  Society  recently  decided  to  (i 
the  legislature  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  druggists  from  refilling 
prescriptions  unless  ordered  hy  the  prescribing  piiysician. 

Election  of  oncers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Medical  Science  :  Dr.  H.  K.  Cusbing,  prM- 
dent  ;  Dr.  1.  N.  Hinies  and  F.  J.  Weed,  vice  presidents  ;  Dr.  B.  L 
Millikiu,  secretary. 

Cuijahoga  County  Medical  Soeiety  meets  the  first  Tlmrsday  of  evwt 
month  at  2:30  p.  m.  at  No.  20  Kjclid  avetiue.  The  society  nua- 
bers  over  one  hundred  members.  There  are  at  least  another  hundrw 
physicians  in  the  city  who  ought  to  belong  to  this  organization. 

Alumni  Association  Medical  Department  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
•versity  will  be  held  in  the  College  Amphitheater  Wednesday,  Muti 
^th,  at  2  p.m.  Commencement  exercises  and  alumni  baaqoelu 
the  evening.  Address  by  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.  D.,  prewaentw 
the  university- 
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~  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


ON  BRAND'S  METHOD  OF  TREATING  TYPHOID  FEVER 
WITH  COLD  WATER. 

BV  CHBIHTIAX  SIHLER,  M.  D.,  PH.  D,,  CLEVEI,AM>,  O. 

"I  have  no  doubt  tliat  very  many  persons  hare  died  in  the  United 
States  of  typhoid  fever  whose  lives  would  have  been  saved  by  Brand'n 
method  if  the  American  medical  profession  had  arisen  above  tlie  op- 
position of  the  laity,  and  above  its  own  prejudices."- — ff.  C.  Woi'i/. 

These  are  terrible  words,  if  true;  and  if  they  are  not  true,  Amer- 
ican physicians  should  show  that  they  are  false.  To  influence  some 
to  give  the  Brand  method  an  impartial,  thorough,  systematic  trial, 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  is  the  object  of  this  communica- 

For  a  year  I  have  been  trying  the  method.  But  why  have  I  wot 
(lone  so  sooner?  '  I  and  perhaps  others  have  not  done  so  because 
they  were  wsitinjif  for  those  sittinj;  on  Moses'  stool  to  do  so  first, 
and  because  we  ordinary  practitioners,  especially  as  long  as  one 
counts  himself  with  the  younger  members,  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  those  men  who  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  instructing  others  and  keeping  tliem  informed  about  valuable 
additions    to  our  art    and  science,  are   better  eqiiij>[ied  to    test  and 
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weigh  the  value  of  any  new  method.  Here  I  am  convinced  I  made 
a  great  mistake.  So  when  the  statistics  of  the  results  of  Brand's 
method  passed  under  mv  eyes,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  ahead  mv- 
self,  and  not  to  wait  for  another  edition  of  "Pepper's  System"  to  prop 
me  up.  I  had  a  large  bath  tub  made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  set  it 
aside  waiting  for  a  Case  to  use  it. 

Using  the  method  it  became  clear  to  my  mind  wliy  it  was  folly  to 
wait  for  authors  and  professors.  It  is  customary  to  have  new  meth- 
ods tried  in  hospitals  first,  and  when  found  successful  here  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  is  willing  to  use  them  in  private  practice.  If  we 
American  physicians  intend  to  wait  for  good  results  in  Americaa 
hospitals,  we  can  wait  until  doomsday  and  not  see  any;  and  this 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  cases  come  under  treatment 
far  too  late  for  the  method  to  have  a  fair  chance.  Brand  himself 
points  out  here  an  analogy  to  the  antiseptic  method  in  surgery;  only 
when  the  surgeon  has  control  of  the  wound  from  its  beginning,  and 
even  before  it  is  produced,  can  he  expect  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  method  and  not  when  the  wound  has  been  exposed  for  from  five 
to  ten  days  to  all  sorts  of  influences;  so  also  we  cannot  expect  the 
preservative  and  stimulating  qualities  of  the  cold  water  to  do  good 
after  there  is  nothing  left  to  preserve  and  stimulate.  In  the  second 
place,  I  have  my  doubts  whether  in  any  hospital,  where  the  attend- 
ing physician  has  not  the  full  control  of  the  nurses,  the  right  to  em- 
ploy and  discharge  them,  he  can  expect  the  cold  water  treatment  to 
be  carried  out  accurately,  so  as  to  show  its  full  beneficial  effect. 

Ah  I  intimated,  those  in  authority  and  power  have  in  my  opinion 
not  done  their  duty  in  this  matter.  To  prove  this  and  to  illustrate 
my  meaning  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  turn  in  the  article  on  typhoid 
fever  in  "Pepper's  System,"  to  the  paragraph  treating  on  the  use  of 
cold  water  in  this  affection.  The  author  of  the  article  introduces 
the  cold  water  treatment  with  the  words:  "The  reduction  of  the 
temperature  is  therefore  an  indication  the  importance  of  which  can- 
not well  be  overestimated."  And  further  on  we  read;  "There  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  they  (the  different  ways  in  which  water 
is  employed)  have    the  power  to  modify  the  condition    upon  which 
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the  production  of  heat  depends,  but  under  their  use  depressing  and 
dangerous  symptoms  such  as  coma,  stupor,  subsultus  tendinum  and 
the  like,  are  often  much  relieved,"  and  further  on;  "I  am  indis- 
posed to  have  recoune  to  it  except  in  cases  of  hyperpyrexia  of  such 
intensity  that  death  seems  imminent,  etc.,  or  in  cases  where  other 
antipyretic  remedies  have  failed." 

Who,  let  me  ask,  not  to  speak  about  the  tack  of  details  how 
to  carry  out  the  method,  would  feel  inclined  after  such  a  presentation 
of  the  subject  to  have  any  insight  into  or  faith  in  the  water  treat- 
ment? I  think  I  stay  within  the  province  of  truth  if  I  say  that  the 
drift  of  the  whole  passage  in  the  book  is  to  inform  the  reader  that 
water  is  useful  in  high  temperatures.  Further,  Liebermeister  and 
hie   method  is  used  as  a  sort  of  guide,  and  not  Brand. 

But  Brand  says:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  to  part  company 
with  Liebermeister,  Hagenbach,  Ziemssen  and  others,  men  towards 
whom  I  have  the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude  and  the  highest  re- 
spect. All  of  these  men  do  not  carry  out  the  water  treatment  sys- 
tematically, as  is  generally  taken  for  granted;  they  use  a'treatment 
into  which  both  the  antipyretics  and  water  enter,  and  they  have  for 
their  way  of  treatment  different  indications  from  tliose  of  the  sys- 
tematic water  treatment." 

And  when  we  turn  to  Brand's  work,  we  find  that  even  in  1861 
Brand  mentions  in  the  first  line  not  the  antipyretic  effect  but  its  stim- 
ulating effect,  meaning  by  that,  that  the  water  counteracts  the  harmful 
effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system  and  other  organs,  of 
which  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  only  one  of  the  signs,  and  ad- 
vises therefore  the  employment  of  water  even  in  cases  with  no  ex- 
traordinarily high  temperatures,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that,  if  em- 
ployed bom  the  beginning,  the  pathological  changes  in  the  intes- 
tines and  otherwise  will  never  be  as  far  advanced  and  deep  as  when 
the  disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course. 

We  see  readily  that  these  two  views  are  very  different  and  must 
lead  to  different  lines  of  treatment,  although  in  practice  a  good 
many  cases  may  coincide. 

What    I  complain  of   then  is  that  such  a  presumptive  book  as  the 
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American  system  lias  failed  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  theoij, 
methods  and  results  of  the  true  hydropathic  treatment  of  typhcnd 
fever,  and  no  one  possibly  would  or  could  have  used  it  on  account 
of  the  treatment  it  has  received  in  that  book. 

I  will  now  ask  the  reader  to  look  at  some  statistics,  such  as  have 
induced  me  to  try  the  method.  Table  I.  ia  adduced  by  Brand  as 
showing  results  where  the  method  is  carried  out  systematically: 

TARLB   I. 

Zuergensen Cases  '^17  Deatlis  1 

Vogl "  221        "      6 

Military  Hospital  Stralsund "  257         "       I 

Military  Hospital  Stettin "  186        "      3 

Brand  (Family  Practice), "  342         "       1 

Total 1,223  12 

Amongst  these  deaths  there  were  none  who  came  under  treatment 
before  ^the  fifth  day,  thus  not  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the 
matter. 

TABLE  II. 

Mortality  from  typlioid  fever: 

Of  II.  Army  Corps,  Uerman  Aniiv,.  4,3  per  cent. 

Of  Whole  Gennan  Army,  same  |>ertod  8.3    ' 

Of  French  Ariny(1887)., m.      ' 

Of  Italian  Army  (1874-78.) 28.0-3(1.8    ' 

Of  Austrian  Army 27.4    ' 

Of  English  Army 23.8    ' 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  the  Second  corps  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Second  corps  hospitals 
the  method  has  been  carried  out  more  thoroughly  than  elsewhere- 

As  the  objection  might  be  made  that  the  Second  corps  might  be  sta- 
tioned in  a  locality  free  from  typhoid  fever,  let  us  see  what  the  mor- 
tality was  before  the  introduction  of  the  hydropathic  treatment: 

From  1849-1806  the  number  of  cases  was 1970 

"  deaths  "     r)19 

giving  a  mortality  of  2fi,3  and  ranging  from  10  to  47,  which  figure 
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is  to  be  coinp&red  witli  4.3.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  tv|(e  of 
the  disease  in  that  locality  had  not  been  a  mild  one.  We  have  here 
amongst  soldiers  a  chance  to  compare  the  sanie  class  of  ciises,  at 
least  in  the  point  of  age,  sex,  general  surroundings,  and,  taking  the 
same  locality,  to  compare  different  periods  of  time  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  the  method;  and  we  can  see  that  the  mortality  in 
the  Second  corps  is  two  to  eight  times  less  than  amongst  otlier  aol- 

Such,  then,  is  the  testimony  which  induced  me  to  give  the  method 
a  trial.  But  I  hear  my  friends  say:  Statistics,  I  have  no  confidence 
in  any;  anything  can  be  proved  or  disproved  by  them,  and  amongst 
those  that  make  the  objection  I  see  the  face  of  Dr.  Sihler.  Statis- 
tics, like  presents,  have  value  or  not  according  to  what  sort  of  a 
person  offeis  them,  and  in  general  if  I  cannot  read  between  the 
lines  I  should  be  slow  to  build  on  tliem.  In  this  case,  however,  they 
are  brought  forward  by  a  man  who  knows  ho'w  to  weigh  the  niean- 
ing  and  who  insists  on  the  highest  character  of  statistics. 

I*t  me  quote  from  Brand:  "A  necessary  condition  to  have  statis- 
tics of  worth  is  that  they  are  made  up  of  cases  modified 
by  and  connected  with  conditions,  which  may  influence 
their  course  or  .  their  final  outcome.  Thus  it  would  iae  a 
mistake  to  prove  the  value  of  a  method  with  eases  occurring  amongst 
children,  because  in  this  class  the  course  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be 
a  mild  one.  Similarly  if  one  should  collect  ever  so  many  cases  out 
of  a  single  epidemic,  inasmuch  as  there  occur  grave  ones  and  mild 
ones,  and  because  In  the  milder  form  one  can  have  a  large  number 
of  cases,  without  any  death,  use  whatever  method  you  like." 

"From  statistics  which  are  expected  to  carry  conviction  with  them 
SI)  to  dispel  all  doubt  we  have  to  ask  the  following  qualities: 

i .  The  number  of  cases  must  be  large  (many  hundreds). 

'J.  They  must  be  collected  in  a  large  number  of  years. 

3.  The  different  ages,  sexes,  stations  in  life,  all  sorts  of  conditions 
and  temperaments  must  be  represented. 

4.  All  the  i>os8ible  primary  complications  must  have  occurred. 

T).  All    cases  must  have    come  under   treatment  early,    and  tfle 
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treatment  must  have  been  carried  out  aocording  to  the  rule. 

It  is  uot  eaoy  to  get  such  oases  in  great  numbers.  The  reports  erf 
hospitals  are  not  to  be  used,  because  patients  are  admitted  in  a  later 
period  of  the  disease.  The  most  useful  material  can  be  furnished 
by  family  practice  in  cities,  where  the  physician's  duty  ia  not  only  to 
cure  the  disease,  but  where  the  care  and  development  of  the  body 
of  his  patients  are  the  object  of  the  physician's  attention.  Here  he 
knows  every  single  member  of  a  family,  hears  of  the  verv  beginning 
of  any  sickness,  is  able  to  observe  and  treat  the  case  accurately  and 
to  kee[)  the  patient  under  observation  after  recover^'." 

"Of  the  highest  value  are  some  of  the  reports  from  military 
hospitals.  Soldiers  generally  come  under  treatment  in  an  early 
period  of  the  disease  and  remain  under  observation  for  the  detection 
of  any  sec^uelse.  The  mortality  amongst  them  is  a  high  one,  hardly 
less  than  that  of  ])erson3  more  advanced  in  years.  Thev  are  therefore 
valuable  subjects  for  testing  the  specific  treatment  of  typhoid  fever." 

Having  all  these  [loints  in  mind.  Brand  then  has  selected  ss 
unapproachable  the  series  of  cases  given  in  Table  1. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  342  cases  of  Hrand's 
family  practice  extend  over  a  fieriod  of  thirty  years,  and  must  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  cases.  Incidentally  we  are  reminded  that  tite 
method  can  be  carried  out  in  family  practice,  and  that  here  we  may 
look  for  the  most  splendid  results. 

llecapitulating,  Brand  says  that  the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever 
under  hydropathic  treatment  is; 

In  family  practice 0.0-1 .0  per  cent. 

In  military  practice 3.0-4.0       " 

In  general  practice 3.11-4.0       " 

In  hospital  jiraetice 5  " 

Now  let  us  ask.  What  does  Brand  claim  for  the  method?  He 
says;  "Anyone  following  Brand's  method  can  convince  himself  of  the 
following  facts,  which  always  occur,  which  are  absolutely  certain. 

1.  During  the  effect  of  the  bath  the  i>rocess  is  at  a  standstill. 

'I.  "With  the  beginning  'exacerbation'  it  begins  anew,  and  if  not 
cmnbated  will  make  further  progress. 
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3.  Th»t  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  temperature  disturbances 
of  various  functions  set  in,  the  increase  of  temperature  not  being  the 
cause  of  the  same. 

4.  The  effect  of  the  bath  on  the  height  of  the  'exacerbation'  is 
less  perfect  than  at  its  beginniag. 

T).  The  exacerbation  can  be  prevented. 

0.  The  neglect  of  the  combating  the  exacerbation  is  followed  by 
losses,  which  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  recover,  and  it 
seenis  that  a  cumulative  effect  is  produced  if  they  are  allowed  to  be 
repeated. 

7.  It  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  to  withdraw  heat  at  the  same 
time." 

In  1863  Brand  layed  down  this  statement:  It  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever  is  treated  according  to  my  method  from  its  beginning  it  will 
not  take  on  an  abnormal  course  and  will  in  general  never  end  fatally. 
Now  after  twenty-seven  years  more  experience  he  wtrites  me  in  a 
letter:  Further  (if  I  shall  try  the  method)  you  shall  find  the  state- 
ment true  that  no  typhoid  fever  case  will  die,  who  has  come  under 
treatment  before  the  fifth  day. 

But  what  ia  the  method  of  Brand,  by  which  he  attains  such  re- 
sults? He  formulates  the  same  in  the  following  words:  "A  bath  of 
66  degrees  F.  every  three  hours  as  long  as  the  temperature  exceeds 
102.2  F.,  combined  with  cold  affusions  and  the  application  to  the 
abdomen  of  cold  compresses,  which  have  to  be  changed  frequently. 

"Bv  means  of  such  a  bath,  repeated  in  regular  intervals,  the  'ex- 
acerbations' may  be  prevented,  the  process  is  kept  at  rest,  and  the 
organs  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  functions." 

"This  point,  however,  must  be  insisted  on,  that  only  such  a  bath 
which  at  the  same  time  that  it  abstracts  heat  has  also  a  stimulating 
effect,  produces  such  results,  and  not  any  of  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions, which  either  only  abstract  heat  or  which  only  stimulate. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  the  same  effect." 

"In  case  the  body  is  obstinate  in  yielding  to  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, the  baths  are  prolonged,  and  water  of  lower  temperature 
is  employed." 
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"In  case  of  disturbed  functions  below  102.2  degrees  the  stimu- 
lating method  alone  pomes  into  play,  the  luke-warni  half-bath  with 
ookl  afftisions,  accompanied  by  thorougli  rubbing." 

'■This  method  is  suitable  for  all  the  cases  whicli  come  under  treat- 
ment from  the  beginning,  and  all  tlie  normal  cases  of  a  later  stage. 
be  they  ever  so  severe,  and  therefore  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
Special  conditions,  ''.  r/.,  valvular  lesions  demand  special  side  indi- 

"The  aim  of  treatment  ought  to  be  the  prevention  of  each  exacer- 
bation, whether  accompanied  by  elevation  of  temjierature  or  not. 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  day  and  night,  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  statistics  adduced  have  been  sufficient 
for  me  to  take  up  the  method.  Those  that  object  to  statistics  as  a 
basis  for  their  therapeutics  1  would  ask  the  question,  on  what  sort 
of  evidence  they  are  using  quinine  in  intermittent  malarial  attacks, 
iron  in  chlorosis,  mercurv  in  syphilis?  Do  thev  not  do  it  on  the 
ground  of  statistics,  so  large,  indeed,  that  thev  are  not  tabulated,  or 
can  they  give  anv  physiological  reason  for  their  remedial  effect? 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  1  cannot  refuse  to  use  the  hydro- 
pathic treatment.  Even  if  we  would  know  nothing  of  the  final  out- 
come of  the  cases,  we  might  use  it,  because  we  can  see  that  the 
water  does  them  good,  i.  e.,  we  can  see  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect 
oti  the  various  functions:  instead  of  delirium  we  have  sleep,  brown 
lips  and  dry  tongue  disappear,  the  digestive  powers  retain  some  of 
their  vigor,  the  heart  beats  slower,  more  urine  is  secreted,  the  skin 
is  moist,  no  bed-sores  appear,  the  whole  patient  does  not  grow  help- 
less. When  we  see,  then,  that  a  remedy  works  in  the  right  direction 
we  are  justified  in  employing  it,  even  if  not  every  case  should  be 
equally  benefitted,  and  not  every  case  should  recover.  Do  we  not 
act  on  the  same  principle  when  we  use  mercury  in  syphilis?  It  is 
too  plain  that  mercury  has  a  beneficial  effect  against  the  mani- 
festations of  syphilis,  as  that  we  should  reject  it,  though  we  still  see 
and  read  about  tertiary  symptoms,  and  although  even  some  may  not 
he  benefitted  even  in  the  earlier  stages. 
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I  add  now  a  tew  cases  treated  with  water,  the  first  two  to  show 
that  some  conditions,  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  counter  indi- 
cations, are  not  so  considered  by  Brand. 

I  quote  from  Brand:  "1.  B.  Dr.  Juris,  26  aet.,  was  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  hydratic  treatment  on  account  of  '  heart  disease.' 
When  intestinal  hemorrhage  supervened,  I  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion. Nothing  but  hydropathic  treatment  would  meet  tlie  case.  I, 
therefore,  recommended,  in  spite  of  heart  disease  and  hemorrhage, 
the  formula  which  was  carried  out  with  all  thoroughness  and  which, 
instead  of  collapse  and  renewed  hemorrhage,  as  was  feared,  brought 
about  a  good  condition  of  the  patient  and  rapid  recovery." 

"2.  In  the  cases  of  the  glove-maker  W.,  over  30  years  of  age 
and  intemperate,  the  water  treatment  was  to  be  omitted  on  account 
of  the  weak  heart.  I  found  him  in  a  very  low  condition,  with  a 
small,  miserable  pulse  of  over  140,  unconscious,  the  lungs  filled 
with  mucus.  Tlie  half-bath  with  cold  affusions  brought  about  such 
a  profound  change,  that  after  a  few  days  the  visits  on  my  part  be- 
came unnecessary  and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery." 

The  third  case  shows  not  only  the  good  effect  of  the  remedy  but 
also  that  hinderances  and  difficulties  in  its  first  employment  may  be 
overcome,  wliich  seem  at  first  sight  almost  impossible. 

"3.  On  the  estate  K.  in  the  neighborhood,  there  occurred  in  rapid 
succession  sixty-four  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  a  population  number- 
ing 123  persons.  It  seemed  impossible  to  use  the  water- treatment 
in  this  instance.  Dr.  Q.,  however,  removed  all  the  difficulties  by 
changing  an  old  chapel  into  a  hospital,  placing  the  men  on  one  side, 
the  women  on  the  other,  a  curtain  was  drawn  through  the  middle, 
sisters  (diakonissinen)  took  charge  of  the  nursing  and  not  a  single 
patient  died.  One  of  the  cases,  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  was  treated  by  myself.  The  young  woman  was  pregnant, 
suffered  from  vomiting  and  had  the  whooping  cough.  In  spite  of 
pregnancy,  vomiting,  whooping  cough  and  typhoid,  which  combina- 
tion might  have  kept  back  from  employing  it,  the  hydratic  treat- 
ment was  carried  out  systematically,  abortion  did  not  take  place  and 
the  patient  recovered." 
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Before  reporting  the  next  case  I  will  add  here  that  Brand  saji 
tliat  pregnant  women  must  be  treated  with  water,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment with  antipyretics  must  be  avoided,  inasmuch  as  these  are  det- 
rimental to  the  foetus;  hirther,  he  says,  that  sweating  does  not 
offer  any  counter  indication  to  the  cold  bath. 

The  last  has  more  than  scientific  interest.  "4.  To  mention,"  Brand 
reports,  "  another  obstacle  for  the  cold-water  treatment,  which  per- 
haps is  the  moat  frequent  one — poverty— I  shall  narrate  the  follow- 
ing episode  which  is  tlie  most  touching  I  have  ever  experienced. 
July  14,  1875,  1  was  called  to  the  narrowest  street  in  Stettin,  fourth 
story,  to  see  a  sick  child,  six  years  of  age,  evidently  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  An  old,  deaf,  crippled  grand- 
mother, next  a  weak  but  intelligent  looking  boy  of  eleven  vears,  and 
a  sister  of  the  same  type,  twelve  years  old,  were  the  attendants  of 
the  patient,  the  parents  being  absent  from  home,  engaged  in  earn- 
ing the  daily  bread.  I  informed  the  children  of  the  nature  of  the 
malady  and  requested  that  the  sister  should  be  brought  to  the  chil- 
dren's hospital,  inasmuch  as  the  parents,  who  had  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family,  could  not  undertake-the  nursing  of  the 
child,  and  the  habitations-one  room  and  one  dark  sleeping  apart- 
ment  for  six    persons — seemed    not  very  well  adapted  for  a  sick 

The  eleven  year  old  boy  declared  .with  a  firmness  which  called 
forth  my  admiration,  that  his  sister  should  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  removed  to  the  hospital;  he,  the  Httle  fellow,  was  desirous 
that  she  should  be  treated  with  water,  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  had  they  called  in  me  and  not  some  one  else.  The  situation 
amused  me;  but  I  had  to  call  the  boy's  attention  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  nursing,  the  taking  of  the  temperature,  the  bathing,  etc. 
"All  this  makes  no  difference,"  was  the  answer,  "only  show  us  what 
my  sister  and  I  have  to  do,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  us." 
And  indeed  I  was  satisfied.  Never  before  was  there  a.  child  better 
taken  care  of,  than  this  child  of  a  laborer,  by  his  eleven  and  twelve 
year  old  brother  and  sister.  Regularly  she  was  bathed,  the  tempera- 
ture taken,  nourishment  given,  tlie  record  kept,  day  and  night.     For 
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two  weeks  the  little  man  did  not  get  out  of  hia  clothes.  Unfortu- 
tiatelf  at  the  end  of  July  the  sister,  who  had  faithfully  assisted  in 
the  nursing,  was  taken  sick,  with  temperature  of  41  C.  {105.8  F.). 
He  thus  had  to  take  care  of  two  patients.  And  now  there  occurred 
what  perhaps  has  not  happened  before,  that  when  he  was  taken  sick 
himself,  August  8,  with  an  evening  temperature  of  40  C.  (104  F.) 
he  did  not  go  to  bed  but  continued  bathing  himself  and  his  two 
sistera  everj-  three  hours,  and  only  laid  down  to  rest  at  night 
between  the  baths.  Happily  in  his  case,  the  disease  took  a  mild 
form.  August  20  he  was  free  from  fever,  the  other  two  patients 
August  25.  The  little  hero's  name — it  seems  not  out  of  place  to 
mention  it— is  Franz  Witte,  and  he  now  is  a  composer  in  the  print- 
ing establishment  of  Redei.  The  record  of  the  cases,  which  he  kept, 
I  have  preserved  as  a  souvenir." 

I  have  inclosed  this  history  in  this  essay,  not  only  fur  its  intrinsic 
iuterest  but  for  practical  reasons.  I  think  by  relating  it  to  some  of 
□ur  patients  (and  to  ourselves)  when  the  diificulties  seem  very  great, 
it  may  help  to  strengthen — so  to  speak— their  moral  backbone,  and 
encourage  them  to  undertake  things  which  rarely  will  involve 
difficulties  as  great  as  this  eleven  year  old  boy  had  to  overcome. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  had,  or  once  shall 
liave,  the  public  In  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  bov  was,  we 
aliallbave  the  most  of  the  difficultiesof  the  water-treatment  overcome; 
for  where  there  is  a  will,  there  generally  is  a  way. 

Just  by  way  of  contrast  let  the  reader,  if  he  iiaa  time,  take  down 
"Pepper's  System,"  and  look  at  some  of  the  objections  he  will  find 
there  enumerated.  It  strikes  me  that  while  the  young  Gennan  boy 
acted  like  a  man  the  American  system  talks  like  a  child. 

I  shall  now  add  a  few  lines  on  my  own  experience.  I  premise, 
that  I  had  a  bath-tub  made  in  1880,  six  months  before  I  had  a 
patient  to  use  it,  and  having  no  one  to  advise  me  liere,  it  was  a  little 
too  large:  fls'ixl^  feet.  Since  then  1  have  had  four  more  made  4^  to  5J 
feet  long.  I  think  ^1^x2  feet  by  U(  inches  (high)  will  jirove  a  con- 
venient form  for  the  majority  of  cases.  My  tubs  have  beeri  of 
galvanized   iron,  are  quadrangular,  and    I  suppose  Oscar   Wilde, 
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would  be  sble  to  offer  some  criticisms.  Hoffman  &  Heman,  of 
Pearl  street,  made  them  for  me  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.50.  Anybody 
wlio  wants  to  try  the  method  should  have  liia  tub  on  hand,  and  his 
thermometers,  an  ordinary  thirty-five  cent  thermometer  for  the  bath, 
and  a  fever- thermometer  for  the  patient.  Having  evervthinj*  ready 
will  only  matte  a  good  impression  on  the  patient  and  his  frienda;  it 
will  not  do,  besides  no  time  often  is  to  be  lost,  to  send  around  the 
family,  stricken  by  suph  a  calamity,  to  run  from  one  tinsmith  to 
another  to  ijet  a  tub  made.  Furthermore,  expense  can  thus  be  saved 
to  the  patient. 

My  lirst  ease  was  a  youny  lady,  rather  stout,  about  eig'Iiteon  years 
of  ajje.  With  this  rase  two  circumstances  are  connected  which  are 
of  interest  in  this  matter.  The  girl  was  taken  aick  suddenly  with  a 
cliill,  and  1  was  looking  for  an  apical  [meumonia,  in  fact,  thought  I 
had  detected  some  of  the  physical  signs,  when  after  six  to  seven 
days,  diarrhiea  and  tympanitis  set  in  and  the  case  clearetl  nj>.  Tliis 
leads  me  to  speak  of  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the  metliod. 
If  there  are  no  other  cases  around,  I  do  no  see  how  we  can  make  • 
positive  diai(nosis,  in  a  good  many  cases  in  the  first  davs,  when 
according  to  Brand  the  treatment  ought  to  begin,  to  have  absolutely 
good  results.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  distinguish  sonie  of  the 
pneumonias  without  pain,  or  some  perit_y]>hlites  not  to  mention 
malarial  fevers,  where  those  are  prevalent.  Typhoid  is  one  of  those 
protean  diseases  wliicli  varies  a  great  deal,  and  typical  cases  we 
meet  more  fre(|ueiitly  in  the  hooks  than  in  practice.  That  it  is  not 
only  tack  of  skill  on  my  part  1  ran  prgve  by  a  case  which  I  saw  as 
a  student.  1  was  making  the  rounds  \vith  the  attending  phvsician 
in  the  Charite,  when  we  came  across  a  young  man  in  a  typhoid  con- 
dition and  with  high  fever.  The  patient  was  examined  rarefullj, 
the  diagnosis,  as  the  most  probable,  was  lv|ihoid  fever,  and  a  cold 
bath  was  ordered.  Wishing  to  see  the  method  employed  I 
remained  to  see  it  ajiplieil.  The  cold  water  into  which  the  patient 
was  submerged  produced  deep  respiration,  cough,  and  the  expec- 
toration of  rusty  sputum.  '"Eine  Pleumonie,"  exclaimed  the  nurse. 
Now  suppose  this  had  occurred  in  private  practice  here.     Suppose 
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the  ]>atient  had  died;  suppose  the  fsinily  thought  fit  to  institute  a 
malpractice  suit — would  it  not  be  a  rather  unpleasant  situation? 
There  would  no  doubt  be  found  old  women  of  the  male  sex  in  the 
profession,  who  bad  no  doubt  that  the  cold  bath  was  the  cause  of 
death,  etc.  This  patient  did  quite  well  and  showed  no  ill  effect 
from  the  bath. 

The  second  circumstance  connected  with  my  case  was  that  the 
youn^  lady  (perhaps  partly  on  account  of  her  delirium)  was  longing 
for  the  re[>etition  of  the  baths,  at  least  for  some  days,  until  the  very 
high  temperature  had  abated,  when  she  disliked  them  as  much  as 
most  of  the  patients  do. 

And  this,  then,  has  to  be  said  here:.  By  far  the  majority  of  the 
patients  have  a  great  aversion  to  the  bathing.  Tliey  fret,  perhaps 
cry,  protest,  ask  to  have  the  maneuver  postponed,  and  take  care  of 
the  minute-hand  of  the  clock  so  that  thev  ^o  not  get  more  than 
their  share.  If,  therefore,  I  meet  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  I  inform 
the  family  what  I  intend  doing,  if  the  case  should  require  it.  I 
explain  to  them  it  will  look  like  a  dangerous  and  actually  will  be  a 
somewhat  harsb-looking  treatment;  that  the  patient  himself  or  her- 
self wilt  not  take  kindly  to  it,  but  will  protest;  that  the  shivering  in 
and  after  the  bath,  the  cold  hands  and  feet  will  probably,  nay  cer- 
tainly, alarm  the  inexperienced,  and  if  the  friends  or  patient  should 
have  decided  objection  to  go  through  such  experience,  they  had  bet- 
ter not  try  the  method  but  call  in  another  physician.  For  if  a  fam- 
ily or  physician  should  not  have  the  necessary  confidence  in  me  to 
submit  to  this  treatment  after  stating  my  reasons,  I  think  we  had 
better  part  company.  T  can  say,  however,  that  I  had  not  half  the 
difficulty  in  employing  and  introducing  this  method  that  I  antici- 
pated, and  which  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  may  chance  to  9j>eak  on 
this  subject,  bring  up  as  an  objection.  I  feel,  let  me  say  here,  some 
pride  in  mv  patients  for  having  allowed  me  to  carry  out  my  plan,  as 
tbey  had  no  precedents  here  in  the  city  to  which  I  could  j>oint  tliem. 
If  I  remember  correctly  I.ivinfjstone  thanked  God  that  he  had  had 
poor  parents,  and  using  the  hydratie  treatment  I  have  thanked 
Go!  that  I  had  no  wealthy  i^tierits.       Perhaps  a  man  who  handles 
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iron  ore  and  sees  limb  and  life  imperilled  every  day,  knowing  tlw 
hard  knocks  of  this  life,  will  be  more  apt  to  willingly  go  into  a  bath 
of  65  to  70  degrees  than  a  young  lady  who  has  society  on  the  brain, 
reads  novels,  and  rests  her  brain  with  needle-work.  I  can  add.  how- 
ever, that  amongst  my  patients  there  were  girls  ten,  twelve,  four- 
teen years  of  age  as  well  as  older  ones.  And  this  leads  me  to  an- 
other question  which  I  have  been  asked:  How  long  must  the  baths 
be  continued?  As  a  matter  of  fact  1  generally  have  had  the  tub 
standing  at  the  bedside  about  a  week.  The  most  obstinate  case  was 
a  girl  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  required  a  bath  for  ten  dat^s, 
seven  each  day,  ten  minutes  each.  Her  temperature  would  be  10.» 
F.  before  the  bath,  103  F.  one  hour  after  the  bath,  104  F.  two  bouts 
and  105  three  hours  after  the  bath.  All  my  other  patients  yielded 
sooner,  so  that  perhaps  the  forenoon  bath  could  first  be  omitted,  then 
the  baths  could  be  given  further  apart.  I  doubt  if  in  the  case  men- 
tioned the  treatment  would  have  been  carried  out  so  faithfully  had 
not  the  family  lost  a  child  of  typhoid  fever  some  years  before  under 
the  customary  treatment.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases  sis  to  seven 
baths  were  reqviired  for  three  to  four  days,  then  three  to  four  for  a 
few  days,  two  to  one  for  a  few  days.  In  other  cases  the  bathing  was 
discontinued  earlier;  thirty-six  baths,  I  think,  quite  a  number  of  my 
patients  received. 

T<t  say  a  few  words  about  details.  The  first  baths,  if  ])ossible, 
are  superintended  bv  myself,  if  I  cannot  get  one  of  the  |>ersons 
whom  I  have  trained.  I  provide  them  with  an  ordinary  thermome- 
ter, and  show  tliem  how  to  take  the  temperature  by  the  rectum.  It 
is  necessary  to  convince  ourselves  that  everything  is  clearly  under- 
stood, for  be  the  direction  ever  so  explicit,  the  attendants  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  take  in  everything  at  once.  They  will  have  loo 
little  water  in  the  tub,  or  have  forgotten  this  or  that.  But  after  a 
day  or  two  1  have  matters  generally  run  smoothly.  The  patient  is 
of  course  in  the  most  adaptable  room  in  the  house,  the  tub  along- 
side of  the  bed,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  room  at  the  head  of  the 
tub  for  a  person  to  support  the  patient's  head.  This,  however,  1 
find  not  to  be  necessary.     A  board  provided  with  a  few  nails  to  keep 
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it  from  slipping  is  ]>laced  slantiu^  in  the  tub  and  covered  with  some' 
soft  material,  allowing  tlius  the  head  to  rest  without  requiringa  per- 
son especially  to  support  it.  It  the  patient  is  able  and  willing  to 
help  himself,  he  can  step  into  the  bath  himself;  if  unable  or  unwill- 
ing, one  person  takes  him  under  the  arms,  the  other  at  the  ankles, 
and  lifts  him  in.  During  the  whole  time  he  remains  in  the  bath 
he  is  thoroughly  rubbed,  and  when  he  goes  out  an  old  quilt  or  sheet 
is  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  bed,  upon  which  the  patient  is  dried 
off  quickly,  a  loose  night  shirt  is  placed  on  him,  or  woolen  blanket 
around  the  feet,  and  a  jug  with  hot  water  to  the  teet;  a  glass  of 
punch,  broth,  coffee,  whatever  the  patient  prefers,  is  given  after  or 
before  the  bath.  When  the  treatment  is  thoroughly  carried  out, 
folded  sheets  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  if  linen  cannot  be  had, 
wning  out  of  very  cold  water,  large  enough  to  cover  chest  and  ab- 
domen well  on  front  and  sides,  are  applied  as  often  as  they  get 
warm,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes.  These  compresses  must  be  cov- 
ered with  some  woolen  blanket  to  keep  the  bed  dry  and  the  patient 
comfortable.  Their  application  after  a  -  bath  begins  when 
the  akin  begins  to  get  warm.  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Baruch's  directions  (to  whom  I  as  one  of  the  readers  of 
the  record  feel  under  obligations),  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  bathing  point  of  Dr.  Baruch's  is  a  little  higher,  103  degrees, 
than     that     of     Brand,  102.2.  I     have      sometimes      followed 

the  rule  to  bathe  ten  minutes  when  102  degrees  and  not  103 
degrees,  and  fifteen  minutes  when  103  degrees  and  more.  The 
point  is  in  every  case  to  get  the  patient  to  shiver,  I  have  always 
taken  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  and  should  advise  this  raethotl, 
it  being  more  expeditious  and  less  liable  to  errors.  Several  times 
a  day  I  have  the  temperature  taken,  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  after  the 
hath,  when  it  will  be  a]>t  to  be  the  lowest,  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
effect  of  the  bath.  I  have  the  attendants  keep  a  record,  so  that  at 
one  glance  I  can  see  what  has  been  going  on  since  my  last  visit. 
Generally  I  give  the  first  bath  of  a  temperature  of  85  to  90  F.,  the 
second  SO  to  85  F.,  the  third  75  to  80  F.,  the  fourth  70  to  75  F,, 
and  after  that  as  near  60  as  possible.  Of  course,  if  no  time  is  to 
be  lost  one  ought  to  come  down  to  (16  degrees  sooner. 
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I  have  until  the  beginning  of  1891  treated  twenty-six  cases,  with 
one  death;  this,  however,  not  being  a  test  case.  These  □uinber3,of 
course,  are  too  small  for  statistical  purposes,  but  I  can  saj  that  there 
were  bad  cases  amongst  them,  nor  did  I  bathe  at  all  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  milder  cases.  Nor  can  I  say  that  I  had  many  cases  which 
came  under  treatment  the  first  three  or  four  days. 

If  asked  about  the  value  of  the  treatment  as  far  as  my  own  indi- 
vidual experience  went,  I  should  answer:  "t  can  say  that  I  know 
of  no  article  of  the  materia  medica  (including  the  expectative  treat- 
ment) or  combination  of  such,  wliich  has  the  same  effect  for  good  on 
the  patient,  and,  seeing  this  happy  effect  on  the  symptoms,  I  should 
expect  the  final  result  on  the  whole  to  be  better  than  with  the  other 
methods." 

We  must  further  not  forget  that  a  method  may  do  good  in  other 
ways  than  by  saving  life.  A  sleeping  patient  with  moist  tongue 
and  lips,  with  no  bedsores,  able  to  take  some  nourishment,  passing 
a  fair  and  at  times  a  lar^e  aniount  of  urine,  is  something  different 
from  a  delirious  one,  with  dry  tongue,  sores  on  teeth  and  lips,  un- 
able to  digest  the   nourishment  which  is  offered,  even  if  both  re- 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  continue  using  the  method,  to  use  it 
more  thoroughly  and  extensively.  I  recall  now  cases  which,  if  I  had 
the  chance  over,  I  should  have  subjected  to  the  treatment,  but 
which,  with  the  light  I  then  had,  I  did  hardly  feel  justified  to  sub- 
ject to  the  treatment.  I  Intend  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  my  pa- 
tients, requesting  them  to  report  at  once,  when  any  suspicion!' 
symptoms  should  show  themselves,  so  that  I  may  have  a  chance  to 
watcli  the  effect  in  early  oases;  and  I  think  also  of  having  some 
blanks  printed,  which  would  aid  in  keeping  the  record  readily  and 
fully. 

In  conclusion  1  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  for 
the  method  to  ffain  an  extensive  spjilication  in  this  country  that  we 
should  have  a  hook  in  the  English  language,  treating  of  this  matter 
exhaustively,  and  which  we  in  the  lack  of  proper  teachers  use  as  a 
guide.     To  tliose  who  read  German  T  would  mention  Brand.     Die 
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WasserBehandlung  derTyphoesenFieber.  Tuebingen,  Laupp,  sche 
Buchhandlung,  which,  however,  is  out  of  print.  Then  there  is  a 
French  work  which  Brand  recommends: 

Tripier  and  Bouveret,  La  Fievre  Typhoide  Traitee  par  les  Bains 
Froid.  Paris,  Balliere  et  fils,  1886.  This  is  translated  into  German: 
DieKaltwasserBehandlungdes  Typhus.  Leipzig,  Am oldisohe Buch- 
handlung,  1889. 


MEDICAL    ETHICS. 

A   I.BCTURE     DKMVEBBD     AT  THE     MKDICAI.     DEPARTMENT     OF     THK 

WKSTERN    KESBRVE    I'MVEKHITV. 

BY  CHARLES   F.  THIVISW,  PRESIBKXT. 

"Lydgate's  hair  never  became  white.  He  died  when  he  was  only 
fifty,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  provided  for  by  a  lieavy  insur- 
ance on  his  life.  He  had  gained  an  excellent  practice,  alternating, 
according  to  the  season,  between  London  and  a  Continental  bath- 
ing place;  having  written  a  treatise  on  gout,  a  disease  which  haa  a 
great  deal  of  wealth  on  its  side.  His  skill  was  relied  upon  by  many 
paying  patients,  but  he  always  regarded  himself  as  a  failure:  he 
had  not  done  what  he  meant  to  do."  Thus  George  Eliot  writes  in 
the  last  chapter  of  "  Middlemarch  "  of  a  doctor.  It  is  to  aid  you  a 
bit,  if  perchance  I  am  able,  in  doing  what  you  "mean  to  do,"  that  I 
am  here  to-night:  To  aid  you  not  in  tlie  attainment  of  technical 
knowledge  or  securing  discipline  in  the  art  of  healing;  for  these 
purposes  you  have  other  and  competent  instructors,  but  rather  I  am 
here  to  suggest  some  ethical  or  moral  relations  of  which  vou  are  a 
part.  These  relations  you  already  anticipate.  They  belong  to  vou 
quite  as  much  as  human  beings  as  they  belong  to  you  as  physicians. 
What  is  called  medical  ethics  is  simply  ethics  applied  to  the  work 
of  the  doctor:  it  is  the  same  and  the  universal  law  of  right  which 
belongs  to  the  lawyer,  mechanic,  merchant,  every  man.  This  pro- 
fession of  medicine  finds  its  need  in  disobedience  to  this  law.  The 
minister   is    concerned    with   man    in  relation  to  obedience    to  the 
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law  of  God;  the  lawyer  is  concerned  with  man  in  relation  to 
obedience  to  the  law  of  man;  the  doctor  is  concerned  with  man  in 
relation  to  the  lawa  of  nature,  which  are  "none  the  less  laws  of  God. 
If  man  had  not  broken  the  laws  of  God,  the  minister  would  not 
be  needed ;  if  man  had  not  broken  the  laws  of  man,  the 
bench  and  bar  would  be  superfluous;  if  man  had  not  broken  the 
laws  of  his  nature,  the  physician  would  be  needless,  however  chann- 
ing.  We  call  breaking  God's  law  a  sin;  breaking  the  statute  a  crime; 
willfully  breaking  the  laws  of  one's  being  is  both  a  sin  and  a  crime, 
for  one's  being  has  at  once  divine  and  social  relations.  The  doctor 
has  for  his  purpose  to  mend  broken  laws.  The  man  is  sick  because 
he  or  some  one  has  broken  a  law;  the  doctor  is  called  to  repairthe 
ravages. 

A  profession  differs  from  a  trade  in  that,  in  the  trade,  the  relation 
between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  is  commercial.  In  a  profession 
the  relation  between  the  giver  and  receiver  is  personal;  in  a  trade, 
money  is  the  aim  avowed  and  represents  the  method  pursued;  in  the 
profession,  money  is  neither  the  aim  nor  the  method,  only  a  condition. 
You  are  members  of  a  profession;  your  purpose  is  not  pecuniarr: 
your  purpose  islmmanitarian,  philanthropic.  To  gain  wealth  «/toi//rf 
be  no  motive  to  the  doctor.  Having  this  motive,  you  cannot  be  a 
worthy  physician,  any  more  than  a  minister,  with  the  same  motive, 
can  be  a  worthy  minister.  If  to  gain  wealth  he  a  motive  of  the 
physician,  his  motives  are  at  once  unprofessional  and  immoral.  No 
such  temptations  under  such  conditions  can  the  ordinary  physician 
withstand.  The  presence  of  this  motive  in  any  degree  vitiates  the 
best  work  of  the  doctor. 

No  class  of  professional  gentlemen  is  more  unselfish 
than  the  medical.  The  true  doctor  never  spares  himself- 
Like  Paul,  he  is  in  watchings  and  fastings,  in  weariness  and  fatigue. 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  journeyings  often,  in  death  oft,  in  perils  in 
(he  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  among  false  brethren; 
but  all  these  dangers  and  hardships  he  endures.  His  endurance 
constitutes  his  glory.  His  reward  is  as  much  richer  than  gold  as 
faith  is  better  than  cash,     "  'Tis  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  repay. 
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but  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way."  Of  the  rich  doctor 
one  entertains  just  suspicion,  even  if  he  have  great  professional 
skill  and  honorable  practice  Wealth  not  associated  with 
professionftl  skill,  points  to  quackery,  or  to  unworthy  prac- 
tices. The  doctor  ie  not  to  look  upon  his  patient  through 
a  legendary  mist  of  gold.  He  should  rather  see  his  pa- 
tient in  the  light  of  truth;  hois  to  see  his  patient  as  He  who 
is  called  the  Great  Physician,  Jesus,  would  see  him — a  man  needing 
help,  and  a  help  which  he  himself  can  offer.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  doctor  is  unworthy  his  fees,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  tliat  the  doctor 
shall  not  think  of  his  fees  more  than  A^assiz  tJiought  of  money, 
and  I  do  also  mean  that  the  doctor  should  think  of  his  fees  as 
Agassiz  thought  of  monev — as  a  necessary  means  of  carrying  for- 
ward his  work.  Thus  freed  from  pecuniary  motives,  the  doctor 
goes  to  his  patient,  with  clearness  of  penetration,  with  calmness  of 
temperament  and  with  healthfulness  of  his  entire  nature  such  as 
he  is  able  to  have  and  to  cultivate.  Though  he  does  not  believe  in 
the  mind  cure,  he  recognizes  the  fact  tJiat  seldom  is  the  body  dis- 
eased but  that  the  mind  or  the  mind's  organ  in  the  body  is  sympa- 
thetic— such  a  unit  is  man.  He  also,  therefore,  recognizes  that  his 
own  mind  is  to  be  clear,  vigorous,  comprehensive,  healthy,  healthful. 
If  he  does  not  believe  in  the  faith-cure,  he  does  believe  in  the  value 
of  hope  as  a  curative  agent,  and  also  he  believes  that  the  faith  of 
the  patient  in  him  as  a  doctor  is  ever  to  be  fostered;  and  he  also 
knows  that  his  own  faith  promotes  faithfulness.  He  knows  that  a  con- 
science calloused  as  honi  or  misguided  by  false  evidence  or  out- 
raged by  disobedience,  is  often  the  cause,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  re- 
sult of  physical  sickness;  his  own  conscience,  therefore,  is  ever  to 
be  kept  as  sensitive  as  his  eyeball,  as  correct  in  its  interpretations 
as  reason  can  make  it,  and  as  obedient  to  the  categorical  imperative, 
"  Do  (he  right,"  as  God  himself.  He  knows  that  a  diseased  motive 
is  often  the  cause,  sometimes  the  result,  of  a  diseased  body;  he, 
therefore,  as  a  physician,  knows  the  duty  of  having  his  body  con- 
trolled by  a  right  motive.  He  is  to  have  a  sympathy  which  shall  be 
as  unlike  the  sympathy  which  a  veterinary  surgeon   has  for  a  dog 
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with  a  broken  leg,  as  it  shall  be  unlike  the  sympathy  which  amodter 
has  with  her  baby  in  diphtheria.  He  is  to  be  neither  a  piece  of 
steel  nor  a  weeping  NIobe.  He  ie  to  be  a  gentleman,  for  he  is  to  be 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies;  he  is  not  to  forget,  too,  he  is  a  gentleman 
when  he  is  among  those  who  are  not  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  he 
is  to  remember  as  he  enters  the  sick  room,  that,  though  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman, he  is  simply  a  physician.  His  will  he  may  suffer  to  bend  to 
his  patient's  wish,  but  his  will  is  never  to  be  broken.  Every  ap- 
]>etite  is  to  lie  bound  silent  and  at  the  foot  of  perfect  seU-control.  He 
is  to  have  patience  in  willingness  to  suffer,  and  patience  also  in  per- 
sistence of  endeavor.  He  is  to  he  truthful.  He  may  not  be 
obliged  always  to  tell  the  truth  but  he  is  never  to  tell  an  untruth. 
The  occasions  when  a  doctor  helieves  it  is  necessary  to  tell  an  un- 
truth are  few,  very  few.  Discrimination  can  always  avoid  revela- 
tions which  may  work  ill.  A  man  is  verj-  sick.  The  doctor  sin- 
cerely fears  he  cannot  get  well.  The  sick  man  asks  the  doctor: 
"  Do  you  think,  doctor,  I  shall  get  well  ?"  What  shall  be  the  doc- 
tor's reply  ?  He  may  say,  "  Sir,  I  think  you  will  die:"  an  answer 
cruel  and  as  needless  as  it  is  cruel,  and  promotive  of  the  very  end 
which  the  doctor  is  trying  to  avoid.  Such  an  answer  is  inexcusable. 
To  such  a  question,  an  answer  fair  to  the  patient  and  just  to  the  one 
answering  should  invariably  be  made.  Is  not  this  such  a  reply  ? 
"  My  dear  friend,  you  are  a  sick  man.  You  are  very  sick,  but  men 
sicker  than  you  have  recovered.  You  do  your  best  and  I  will  do 
my  best,  and  we  will  both  work  together  and  leave  the  result  with 
God,  who  loves  us."  Thus  a  minister  of  courage  and  of  hope  is 
the  doctor  to  he.  He  is  not  to  shrink  or  shirk.  As  writes  one  doc- 
tor, "In  no  vocation  are  hope,  assurance, , sympathy,  in  tact,  every 
quality  that  makes  helpful  man,  more  needed  than  here,  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  (many  most  revolting)  appeal  to 
us,  and  only  that  their  need  is  so  great  can  they  be  approached  witb 
the  tenderness  that  will  treat  alt  men  as  brothers,  all  women  as  sis- 
ters. The  tem|)tatiun  is  great  to  persistently  seek  the  agreeable  and 
evade  the  disagreeable." 

It  is,  I  think,  because  of  the  power  of  temptation   to  seek  tlie 
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a^^eable  and  to  evade  the  disagreeable  that  many  doctors  are  led 
into  the  excessive  recommeDdation  of  opiates  and  stimulants.  Doc- 
tors shrink  frotn  seeing  a  man  suffer  pain,  however  caused;  it  is 
painful  to  the  witness  as  well  as  to  the  sufferer.  A  few  grjuns  of 
opium  in  some  one  of  the  many  forma  of  preparation  and  of  appli- 
cation give  release  from  pain.  So  also  the  recommendation  of  alco- 
holic liquors  may  fonn  a  bridge  which  feeble  feet  may  wallc  easily 
for  a  time  and  be  released  from  the  net^essity  of  climbing  the  steep 
precipices  from  sickness  to  health.  But  the  physician  should  not  be 
influenced  unduly  bv  the  desire  to  stop  pain.  It  is  easy  to  stop 
{laiii.  The  guillotine  does  it.  The  graveyard  has  no  sufferers- 
The  purpose  ot  the  doctor,  I  wish  to  say,  is  not  to  stop  pain,  but  it 
is  to  proniote  health,  and  in  such  proniotion  in  curing  the  special 
sickness,  he  is  to  have  exceeding  care  that  his  curing  of  this  sick- 
ness should  not  entail  results  which  are  more  disastrous  than  this 
sickness  itself.  Each  one  of  you  can  recall  instances  in  which, 
either  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  or  misjudgment,  the  doctor 
has  brought  a  withering  blight  upon  human  life  bv  the  use  of  alco- 
holic or  other  stimulants. 

Therefore,  in  relation  to  his  patient,  let  me  say  comprehensively, 
do  not  carry  a  long  face  into  the  sick-room  ;  do  not  be  funereal ;  do 
do  not  carry  a  broad  face  into  tlie  sick-room  ;  do  not  be  flippant ; 
do  not  goEsip  ;  do  not  tattle;  do  not  talk  about  yourself;  do  not 
talk  about  other  patients ;  do  not  pretend  to  know  everything ;  do 
not  be  ignorant  of  anything  which,  by  studying,  vou  can  learn  ;  do 
not  make  your  patient  sicker  by  staying  too  long;  do  not  make 
him  think  he  is  not  getting  his  money's  worth  bv  staying  so 
short ;  do  not  fall  in  love  with  vour  women  patients-  it  is  bad  man- 
ners and  there  is  small  danger^  do  not  let  them  fall  in  love  with 
vuu — of  this  there  is  less  danger ;  do  not  come  to  the  bedside  with 
your  clothing  reeking  with  tobacco  or  with  cologne  ;  do  not  try  any 
more  ex|ieriment9  than  is  needful  ;  do  not  fuss ;  do  not  complain ; 
be  a  man. 

But  the  patient  owes  certain  duties  to  the  doctor,  as  well  as  the 
doctor  to  the  patient.     This  duty  is  defined  by  the  word,  trust.    Let 
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the  dck  man  put  entire  confidence  in  his  doctor  ;  let  him  choose  i 
doctor  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  trustee ;  let  him  choose  such  a  doc- 
tor before  he  becomes  a  patient.  Choosing'  a  doctor  is  the  next 
most  serious  thing  to  choosing  a  wife ;  therefore,  vou  should  takt; 
time.  Of  course,  also,  as  yoa  choose  the  best  woman  you  know  to 
lie  your  wife,  you  also  will  choose  the  best  physician  you  know  to 
be  your  doctor.  Bear  yourself  toward  your  doctor  in  a  manner  of 
absolute  trust ;  let  him  know  you  ;  tell  liim  of  your  family,  your 
ancestry,  your  history,  constitution  and  habits ;  trust  him  with  tlie 
secrets  of  your  life.  Many  patients  with  their  doctors,  as  clients 
with  their  lawyers  or  parishioners  with  their  pastors,  are  not  frank 
enough.  When  thus  in  health  you  have  selected  vour  doctor,  feel 
it  your  duty,  as  it  is  your  right,  to  call  him  to  your  service.  Do  not 
let  a  sneeze  be  a  signal  for  bringing  him  to  your  chamber  at  mid- 
night, but  remember  that  of  the  sickness  which  is  the  most  serious. 
the  first  symptoms  are  slight.  When  he  is  called,  let  your  trust  in 
liim  be  complete;  do  not  think  that  he  will  treat  you  too  long,  or 


?all  oftener  than  he  needs  ;  think  that  his  interest  i 


yours,  yoi 


te rest  his.      Do  not  dispute  his  bill;  pay  it.      Pray  for  him;  love 
bim. 

Every  doctor  bears  a  relation  to  every  other  doctor.  They  are 
members  of  the  same  profession.  What  is  this  professional  relation? 
What  should  be  this  professional  relationV  Important  questions  are 
tliese,  and  so  inijmrtant  that  I  shall  not  venture  to  give  an  answer ; 
but  I  shall  venture  to  ask  you  to  hear  an  answej  made  by  one  of 
the  professors  in  this  school.  He  says ;  "  Physicians'  quarrels  are 
proverbial,  and  have  done  much,  |)erliaps  most,  to  bring  the  profes- 
sion under  unfavorable  criticism.  The  wherefore  of  this  is  partly 
in  the  nature  of  their  calling  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  you 
cannot  create  a  demand  for  physicians.  The  supply  is  often  ample 
when  new  candidates  appear  on  the  field  for  patronage.  Another 
potent  reason  may  be  formed  in  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  in 
the  heart  of  the  physician,  when  old  patients,  who  have  been  his 
warmest  friends,  and  to  whom  he  is  strongly  attached,  are  drawn 
away  from  liim  bv  the  supposed  greater  merits  of  another  physician. 
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1  these  facta  without  designing  to  excuse  this  unfortunate, 
vet  true,  state  of  aSairs.  Young  physicians,  lately  established  in 
practice,  often  call  upon  me  as  a  former  instructor.  I  find,  as  a 
rule,  thej  speak  of  the  other  physicians  in  their  village,  as  'my  op- 
ponent' and  not  as  'my  friend  and  colleague.'  This  will  explain  to 
vou  the  whole  matter.  Physicians  are  tempted  to  underestimate 
other  physicians  and  overestimate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Beyond  other  callings  this  is  true."  Nov  this  is  sad  and 
saddening.  It  may  be  professionalism  of  a  certain  sort,  but  it  is  not 
hi^h  and  noble  gentlemanness.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  be 
broad-minded,  recognizing  the  professional  merits  of  his  brotlier 
pliysieians  at  their  full  value,  giving  to  them  that  same  quiet  hiding 
of  demerits  which  he  desires  to  receive  from  them.  Envy  and 
jealousy  are  the  temptations  of  the  lawyer  and  of  the  minister  no 
less  than  of  the  doctor ;  but  to  this  temptation  the  members  of 
your  profession  are  to  be  unyielding.  My  own  father,  after  hearing 
a  young  minister  criticized  by  another  minister  in  an  adverse  spirit, 
said  to  n)e,  about  tb  become  a  minister :  "  Charles,  if  you  cannot 
say  anything  good  about  a  brotlier  minister,  don't  say  anything." 
1  may  be  suffered  to  adopt  these  words,  and  to  say  to  jou,  "  If  you 
cannot  say  anything  good  about  a  brother  physician,  do  not  sav  any- 
thing." Let  your  silence  be  condemnation  sufficient.  It  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  the  lasso  of  depreciation,  flung  by  the  hand 
of  jealoiisy,  to  bring  a  rival  low,  often  returns  to  ensnare  him  who 
flings  it.  Appreciation  of  a  brother  is  eulogistic  to  him  who  appre- 
ciates. Vou  treat  tlie  children  of  your  professional  brother  without 
a  charge  of  money.  Trust  him  without  charging  inability,  incom- 
peteucy.  Everv  physician  who  is  doing  worthy  work  in  worthy 
ways  can  well  afford  to  be  generous  toward  every  other  phy- 
sician ;  be  free  from  pettiness ;  enter  not  into  the  associations 
of  the  profession  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  ;  be  generous  not  in 
narrowness  but  in  large  wholesomeness ;  let  the  doctor  bear  him- 
self as  Christian,  human,  humane. 

It  is  probable  that  the    doctor    is   more  a  doctor  than  the  lawyer 
is  a  lawyer,  or  the  minister  a  minister.     He  is  more  professional. 
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His  profession  is  the  most  absorbing  profession ;  his  work  is  never 
done ;  he  is  busy  wlien  men  rest ;  works  when  other  men  sleep. 
But  he  recognizes  that  even  his  profession  does  not  free  him  from 
certain  public  duties.  Doctors  should  take  an  active  part  in  all  af- 
fairs relating  to  the  healtli  of  the  people ;  they  should  recognize 
their  duty  as  public  guardians  of  important  public  interests.  The 
modern  city  is  a  collection  of  disease -genus.  The  modern  physi- 
cian should  be  as  eager  to  prevent  as  he  is  to  cure  disease.  In  tlie 
present  social  agitation,  too,  he  may  play  a  must  important  and  unusudl 
]iart.  Kvery  great  city  has  what  is  called  its  dangerous  class.  It  is 
composed  of  those  whose  hand  is  against  law  and  order  and  against 
the  property  oF  its  citizens.  If  not  anarchists,  their  tendencies  are 
anarchial.  The  ordinary  minister  cannot  reach  them;  they  look  u[>on 
the  church  as  the  ally  of  capital;  ordinary  philanthropic  movements 
awaken  their  pity.  But  for  the  worthy  doctor  they  have  the 
heartiest  welcome;  he  can  go  among  them  not  only  with  safety  to 
himself,  but  with  benediction  and  healing  to  them;  he  can,  through 
the  skill  of  his  services,  assure  them  of  the  worthiness  of  science  utid 
of  the  ments  of  hit  art;  lie  can  also  by  the  strength  of  his  bearing 
assure  them  that  law  and  order  are  the  safeguar<ls  of  society:  tie 
can  bv  the  gentleness  and  helpfulness  of  his  ministry  strengthen 
their  assurani  es  that  not  hatred,  but  love,  is  the  proper  conservative 
force  of  human  society. 

Toward  the  public,  also,  the  dix'tor  owes  a  special  duty  in  doing 
what  he  can  to  restrain  any  innate  tendencies  to  the  acceptance  of 
quackery.  Thecpiack  is  the  man  who  knows  little,  hut  pretendslo 
know  much;  who  plays  on  public  or  individual  ignorance,  who  is insin- 
«ere.  But  of  the  quack  many  are  fond.  I  hardly  know  the  reason  For 
such  fondness,  unless  it  be  the  reason  lying  in  what  is  called  the  fasci- 
nation of  a  jirecipice;  it  is  like  seeing  how  far  one  can  go  near  a  cliff 
without  losing  one's  self.  It  is  for  the  true  physician  to  assure 
the  [>eopte  that  there  is  no  royal  road  from  the  miasmatic  valley  of 
illness  to  the  ruddy  heights  of  health.  This  road  is  not  paved  with 
broken  bottles  of  "Warner's  Safe  Kidney  and  I^iver  Cure."  The 
Fences  along  the  way  are  not  built  of  empty  boxes  of  "Beecham's 
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PillB."  The  sides  of  the  road  are  not  planted  with  potatoes  to  be 
carried  in  tlie  trowsere  pocket  to  keep  off  rheiiinatism,  or  with 
olive-treea  for  making  oil  for  anointing  the  sick.  Every  doctor  to 
whom  I  speak  should  hold  it  an  honor  to  do  what  he  may  to  put 
down  all  quackerv.  Of  course,  in  himself,  he  will  have  no  such 
temptation;  he  will  never  seem  to  know  what  he  does  not  know;  he 
will  not  drive  throngh  Ohio  mud  to  ffive  the  impression  tJiat  hia 
huisuess  is  f^reat,  and  that  like  the  kind's  business,  it  requires  haste; 
he  will  not  like  Gil  Bias  make  his  impression  as  a  doctor  more  from 
the  completeness  of  his  chestof  instruments  or  of  medicine  tlun  from 
the  thorouffliness  of  his  diagnosis.  No  one  of  vou,  1  am  sure,  will 
be  like  the  physician  who,  when  asked  what  his  "heart  rejfulator" 
was  made  of,  answered,  '-Of  all  the  bottles  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
store,"  and  to  the  question,  "What  is  your  liver  cure  made  of,"  an- 
swered,"Of  all  the  bottles  on  the  next  shelf."  Be  aasiired  the  public  es- 
timates you  in  the  course  of  your  long  pratcfice  at  yoyr  true  value. 
You  need  have  no  fears  but  that  justice  will  be  done  you;  the 
people  sometimes  judge  unjustiv,  but  such  injustice  is  temparary 
and  local.  They  will  call  you  by  names  which  will  indicate  their 
judgments.  Some  of  you  they  will  call  the  "Sphinx;"  they  will 
study  vour  face  while  in  one  hand  vou  hold  vour  watch  and  the 
other  the  wrist  of  your  patient,  but  no  mountinp;  flush  in  your 
cheek,  no  quivering  of  an  eye-lash  will  indic:ite  your  judgment. 
No  skillful  questionings  which  thev  can  make  can  draw  from  you 
the  suggestions  of  your  thoughts.  Some  of  you  the  people  will  call 
the  "ogre  doctor;"  evSry  patient  has  come  to  his  last  sickness;  every 
ca.*<eof  the  measles  will  probably  result  in  consumption;  your  face  is 
as  long  as  the  bedstead,  and  the  shake  of  the  head  is  as  ominous  as 
a  tale  of  a  cyclone.  Some  oE  you  they  will  call  the  "fuss-budget" 
doctor,  who  investigates  all  house-keeping  arrangements,  giving 
minute  details  for  toasting  a  piece  of  bread  and  |ire]>aring  a  muslard 
plaster,  or  ordering  undershirts  for  the  patient;  this  doctor  has  a 
dog's  scent  for  smells,  and  a  czar^s  method  in  ordering  the  daily 
routine  of  the  household.  Some  of  you  they  will  call  the  "pussy- 
cat" doctor,  who  is  comfortahle,  and  makes  every  one  else  feel  com- 
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fortable;  wlio  carries  a  bag  of  candy  in  his  overcoat  pocket  to  give 
tielight  to  tlie  children  and  not  to  increase  liia  practice;  no  sick  man 
grows  worae,  but  is  as  well  as  e4n  be  expected.  If  death  does  come, 
"well,  (leatli  has  to  come  to  every  man  some  time,  and  tliis  is  the  ful- 
ness of  time."  Yes,  my  friends,  the  people  will  classify  yoa,  giving 
you  some  uame,  which  if  it  attempts  to  be  witty,  is  none  the  less 
wise  and  true. 

I  have  so  far  spoken  of  the  doctor  in  relation  to  his  patient,  in 
relation  to  other  doctors,  and  in  relation  to  the  people.  I  now 
beg  your  indulgence  as  I  speak  to  the  doctor  in  relation  to  himself. 

To  himself  the  doctor  owes  certain  rights.  He  owes  the  right  of 
continuance  of  the  intellectual  culture  begun  in  the  schools.  This 
right  gets  peculiar  value  from  the  suggestive  fact  that  only  five  out 
of  every  group  of  one  hundred  doctors  in  the  country  are  college 
graduates.  The  bachelor's  degree  has  no  magic  power.  Some  men 
secure  that  intellectual  training,  which  is  the  worthiest  achievement 
of  a  college  without  a  college.  But  it  ia  at  least  true  that  this  de- 
gree represents  the  companionship  of  the  beat  men,  and  the  reading 
of  the  best  books,  and  leisure  for  high  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
doctor  who  has  not  bad  this  advantage  should  possess  every  means 
for  making  good  this  loss.  No  one  knows  his  professional  work  unless 
be  knows  much  more  than  his  professional  work.  Every  young 
doctor  not  college  bred,  and  indeed  one  college  bred,  would  do  well 
to  pursue  a  rigorous  and  vigorous  course  of  intellectual  study,  out- 
side of  his  professional  work.  What  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  books  in  psychology?  But  above 
all,  the  physician  is  to  keep  all  bis  faculties  alert  to  see,  strong  to 
comprehend,  exact  to  judge.  His  need  is  as  great  as  that  of  tbe 
criminal  lawyer,  the  need  of  the  power  of  questioning  his  patient; 
he  is  to  discover  the  whole  truth  or  at  least  the  essential  truth. 
Every  case  presented  to  him  demands  the  mental  grasping  together 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  details  into  one  idea.  Every  case  demands 
careful  comparison,  accurate  weighing  of  evidence.  Eveij 
case  demands  at  an  early  stage  application  of  a  certain  method  erf 
treatment.       When  I    was    a    junior  in  college,  Professor    Child 
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assi^ne<1  to  the  class  as  a  subject  for  writing,  "The  Uncertainty  of 
Medicine,"  No  one  knows  better  than  a  doctor  how  uncertain  is 
medicine;  how  uncertain  is  the  wisest  diagnosis;  how  uncertain  is 
the  effect  of  remedies.  I  know  of  a  doctor  who  once  boldly  remarked, 
"No  one  of  us  knows  what  we  shall  find  when  we  cut  into  a  person," 
but  so  sharp  should  be  the  inner  eye  and  so  true  the  outer,  that 
medicine  should  cease  to  be  uncertain.  This  culture  of  the  doctor 
insures  to  him  a  high  standard  of  intellectual  attainment.  I^t  no 
new  and  worthy  idea  be  whispered,  but  that  his  ear  should  hear  and 
his  brain  should  profit  bv  it.  Growth  defends  largelv  upon  enter- 
ing into  the  new  intellectual  life  of  the  age.  Subscribe  for  the 
medical  journals:  write  for  them;  read  the  newest  and  best  books. 
The  purse  is  small,  but  buy  the  new  book  even  if  you  must  ride  in  the 
rickety  rig,  or  wear  the  old  coat.  By  and  by  work  will  be  exhausting  to 
intellectual  vigor,  but  fail  not  to  be  a  student.  Be  a  student, young 
doctor,  until  you  are  fifty,  and  culture,  growth,  prosperity  are  assured.  I 
may  l>e  also  suffered  to  add,  come  back  to  this  school  and  take  some 
special  or  post-graduate  course  which  these  able  and  distinguished 
professors  will  be  happy  to  offer. 

To  his  emotional  nature  quite  as  much  as  his  intellectual,  the  doc- 
tor owes  certain  rights.  His  appetite,  desires  and  affections  are  to  be 
held  in  fitting  adjustment.  These  springs  of  action  are  to  send  forth 
large  and  pure  streams  of  noble  conduct.  The  doctor  is  more 
tempted  in  Ins  feelings  than  any  other  professional  gentleman. 
These  emotional  cords  which  make  up  so  much  of  life's  music  easily 
get  out  of  tune.  The  doctor  sees  the  weak  side  of  the  people;  he  is 
tempted  to  lower  his  ovrn  standard  of  strength.  The  doctor  sees 
the  result  of  sin  even  more  clearly  than  the  minister.  He  is  there- 
fore, at  times,  tempted  to  yield  to  moral  baseness  because  of 
association ;  as  he  is  also  to  be  strengthened,  seeing  the  result  of  sin, 
against  personal  degradation.  The  doctor  sees  much  of  human 
brutality,  he  therefore  is  allured  either  to  over-sensitiveness  or  to 
undue  hardness  of  heart.  The  doctor  is  tempted  to  make  his  [)oint 
of  vision  for  beholding  humanity,  sickness.  As  a  specialtist  sees 
the  patient  from  the  point  of  his  specialty,  so  the  doctor  is  prone  to 
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n»e  &II  men  in  tlie  pale  li^ht  of  sickness.  The  temptation  is 
inevitable,  but  the  temptation  is  to  be  overcome;  Nature  designs 
everv  liuman  being  to  be  well.  Nature  stmgfrles  to  make  and  to 
keep  everv  being  well.  Nature  uses  ber  wonderful  power  of  adjust- 
ment to  maintain  liealtli.  Nature  even  takes  caretliat  men  with  one 
luntr,  and  men  with  bullets  in  their  backs,  and  men  with  indentatiuns 
in  their  skulls,  shall  live  and  work,  so  great  are  her  recuperative 
powers.  Therefore,  keep  vonr  iiody,  vour  constitution,  healtliv,  in 
order  that  von  may  be  healthful.  Let  the  doclor,  as  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  scenes  of  suffering,  beware,  lest  lie  grow  hard' 
liearted.  He  is  to  grow  in  strength  and  robustness  of  heart.  I 
know  verv  well  tliat  the  first  sight  of  blood  made  you  faint.  I 
know  doctors  in  this  citv,  distinguished,  who  when  students  bei.'ame 
unconscious  in  the  presence  of  the  first  operation  tliev  beheM.  All 
siic^h  feebleness  must  |ijisr  awav;  the  doctor  must  be  strong,  virile. 
He  must  be  strong,  not  in  indifference  or  hardness,  but  in  the  mus- 
tering of  his  desire  and  power  to  give  help  and  health.  As  die 
years  come  in  which  every  day  will  be  filled  with  the  associations 
of  suffering,  it  will  he  a  happy  fortune  if  vour  will  and  power  to  give 
relief  becomes  the  stronger  and  more  sufficient,  without  vour  heart 
hardening  into  iron.  .\  happier  fortune  it  will  be  if  vour  sense  of 
power  to  give  relief  becomes  so  mighty,  and  so  satisfi'lng  to  vour- 
self  that  even  the  agonies  themselves  beconie  less  poignant.  Such 
a  process,  I  think,  was  in  the  life  of  the  blessed  Healer.  Jesus  Christ. 
The  agonies  and  the  woes;  the  weakness  and  the  sickness:  the 
bruises  and  the  afHictions  of  fallen  htnnanitv  He  felt  and  felt 
keenlv  ;  bnt  He  also  felt  and  more  keenly  his  power  to  bless.  A) 
deeply  felt  m-.iy  be  tliJs  power  of  blessiiLg  that  the  agonies  and  tlie 
woes,  the  weakness  and  the  sickness,  the  bruises  and  the  afflictions 
shall  cease  to  be  dull  throbs  of  grief,  and  become  mightv  inspirations 
to  healing. 

The  doctor  owes  to  himself  a  yet  further  right^the  culture  of  his 
religious  nature.  Is  the  doctor  templed  above  other  men  to  negleci 
this  culture?  Doctors,  themselves,  differ.  One  says,  "the  study 
and    practice  of    medicine    are   toward    a  materialistic  ^inception 
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of  man."  Another  says,  elaborating  the  same  idea, '"the  ten- 
dency is  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  luiinan  bodv  that 
cannot  be  found  with  the  scalpel  or  the  microscope."  Other  doctors 
give  a  wholly  different  answer.  One  says,  "the  study  of  the  human 
frame  with  its  man-elous  adjustments  points  to  a  personal  God." 
Another  says,  "the  contrast  between  the  man  dead  and  the  man 
alive  is  so  mighty  that  1  infer  that  man  is  sometliing  more  tlian 
dust."  Another  says,  "In  my  opinion,  it  is  untrue — as  it  is  some- 
times charged — that  a  large  proportion  of  physicians  are  atheists. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  study  or  practice  of  medicine  which  should 
have  any  such  a  tendency."  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  upon  doctors 
tlie  study  of  the  human  body  acts  with  that  diversity  of  effect  that 
valerium  has.  The  power  of  effect  depends  not  simply  upon  the 
cause,  but  on  the  material  in  wliich  the  cause  works.  For  myself,  1 
believe  that  the  undevout  doctor  like  undevout  athonoiner  is  mad. 
As  said  a  great  French  physician,  who  had  been  an  atheist,  examin- 
ing the  human  eve  before  his  students,  "Ves,gentlenieii,  there  must  be 
a  God,  but  I  bate  him."  Whether  we  hate  him  or  love  him,  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  cultivate  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  bears  relation  to  tliis  God.  This  part  is  of  couse  intellectual, 
emotional,  ethical.  In  this  culture,  he  is  inclined  to  think  he  han 
not  the  advantages  of  other  men.  He  believes  himself  to  be  cut  off 
from  attendance  at  church.  I  suppose  that  most  doctors  feel  that 
they  are  absohitely  debarred  from  what  we  call  the  priviliges  of 
worship  in  the  church,  on  the  Sabbath.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave 
to  read  you  the  testimony  of  one  physician  a  distitgulshed  member 
of  this  faculty, — "It  is  true,  physicians  must  ever  be  more  or  less 
irregular  in  church  attendance,  but  much  can  be  done  to  avoid  tliis 
if  it  be  so  desired.  My  own  experience  has  shown  this  clearly.  I 
have  been  practicing  medicine  twenty-four  years,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  have  certainly  been  as  busy  as  the  average  physician. 
And  yet,  in  consequence  of  early  habits  inculcated,  aiid  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  church  attendance,  I  found  it  possible 
to  be  as  regular  an  attendant  on  the  services,  as  most  men  of  the 
congregation.     It  is  true,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  persistently 
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determining  to  give  myself  tliis  benefit,  by  arranging  my  Sunday 
work  in  accordance,  and  sometiniea  at  a  pecuniary  Iobb."  So  also  it 
may  be  said  that  at  times  it  becomes  the  duty  ot  the  doctor  to  exercise 
tlie  functions  of  a  clergyman.  The  same  professor,  from  whom  I 
have  quoted,  says,— "It  is  no  part  of  a  physician's  duty  to  thrust  his 
rflligious  belief  upon  the  notice  of  his  patient.  This  is  not  only  bad 
poltcv,  but  worse  taste.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  physician  to  respect  the 
religious  belief  of  his  patient,  and  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  at 
various  times  to  baptize  the  children  of  Catholic  mothers  before  sacri- 
ficing them  or  taking  the  risk  of  doing  so.  This  all  I  have  done  with 
no  appreciation  whatever  of  the  ceremony  at  such  a  time,  but  simply 
because  the  belief  of  the  mother  required  it,  and,  it  gave  lier  com- 
fort of  mind  and  injured  no  one."  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  those 
whom  he  serves,  and  also  for  his  own  sake,  the  doctor  is  to  keep  his 
better  nature  open  toward  hia  God. 

In  a  word,  the  doctor  owes  to  himself  the  duty  of  being  the 
largest,  truest,  best,  purest,  noblest  man.  He  owes  to  himself  the 
duty  of  pursuing  the  highest  ideals  in  a  way  most  righteous  ;  in 
seeking  noblest  results  by  the  wisest  methods  ;•  in  attaining  the 
best  character  by  the  securest  agencies  ;  in  winning  the  finest  skill 
for  use  in  meeting  human  needs.  He  owes  to  himself,  as  he  owes 
to  humanity,  ot  which  he  is  a  brother,  and  also  to  his  God,  of  whom 
he  is  a  son,  to  secure  the  richest  and  best  that  can  be  gained.  To 
his  own  self  he  is  to  be  true,  and  thus  it  follows  as  the  dav  tira 
night,  he  cannot  be  false  to  any  man,  much  less  to  his  God.  When 
the  doctor  at  last  comes  to  that  end  toward  which  every  human  be- 
ing hastens,  and  from  reaching  which  no  power,  however  powerful,  no 
skill  however  skillful  can  lastingly  restrain,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
him,  richer  than  gold  to  the  merchant  or  fame  to  the  author,  that  the 
misery  and  sorrowing,  which  go  up  from  this  suffering  globe  as  it 
rolls  along,  are  a  little  less  terrible  than  when  he  wrote  liis  first  pre- 
scription. It  will  be  the  deepest  peace  to  his  soul,  that  fordarkness 
he  has  shed  light,  for  weakness  given  strength,  and  for  sickness 
brought  health. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  School,  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  future.     In  it  I  bid  you  God-ap&ed. 
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LETTER     FROM     CHINA. 

SwATOW,  China,  January  30,  1891. 

A  year's  medical  work  in  China  has  brought  to  me  a  variety  of 
cases  which  I  should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  treat  in  America. 
There  are  no  specialists  here  and  the  foreign  doctor  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  treat  any  difficulty,  whether  it  be  medical  or  surgical. 
And  although  I  did  not  come  here  as  a  surgeon,  but  simply  as  a 
woman  physician  for  Chinese  women  and  children,  I  find  I  must  be 
a  surgeon  whether  I  will  or  not.  During  the  year  1890  I  have 
treated  4,015  patients.  These,  however,  are  not  all  individual 
casea,  some  patients  being  treated  a  number  of  times  In  succes- 
son.  Dispensary  days  have  been  largely  given  to  diseases  of  the 
eye,  chronic  abscesses,  skin  diseases  of  all  kinds,  and  malarial 
fevers.  Granular  ophthalmia  and  its  sequelas  are  rife  among  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  the  ophthalmia  of  infants  most  dis- 
tressingly prevalent.  On  every  hand  one  meets  blind  children 
whose  sight  might  have  been  spared  to  them  by  a  timely  application 
of  a  solution  of  alum  or  acetate  of  zinc.  The  Chinese  doctors  are 
ignorant  of  the  most  common  and  simple  remedies  for  eye  diseases. 

Chronic  entropion,  trichiasis  and  disticliiasis  are  also  common 
ailments,  and  the  people  readily  submit  to  an  operation  for  these 
difficulties,  even  though  the  operator  be  inexperienced.  I  find  tJie 
time  1  spentat  the  Illinois  Eye  Infirmary  a  very  valuable  preparation 
for  my  practice  here.  I  find  Von  Arlt's  operation  for  entropion 
quite  satisfactory,  provided  a  sufficient  amount  of  skin  be  removed 
at  the  canthi. 

Electrolysis  has  proved  quite  effectual  in  the  milder  and  partial 
fonns  of  trichiasis,  a  couple  of  one  and  one-half  pints  Bunsen's  cells 
and  two  ordinary  sewing  needles  being  the  only  outfit  required. 
Botli  needles  are  introduced  into  the  diseased  follicli,  the  positive 
(carbon)  being  held  stationary  and  the  negative  (zine)  manipulated 
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for  loosening  the  laslies.  The  Chinese  "raise"  abscesses  of  monatroiis 
size.  I  frequently  draw  two  quarts  of  pus  from  one  of  these  deeply- 
seated  abscesses. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  remarkable  for  the  numerous  cases  of 
severe  remittent  fever.  Southern  China,  as  a  rule,  is  much  more 
free  from  this  disease  than  either  Northern  China  or  India. 

Leprosy,  a  disease  which  Aretteus  says  is  as  much  greater  than 
all  other  diseases  as  the  elephant  is  larger  than  all  other  animals,  is 
quite  common  here  and  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  majority 
of  the  cases  met  with  are  the  elephantiasis  tuberosa  variety  affecting 
the  integnment  and  mucous  membranes.  In  the  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease  these  lepers  are  most  piteous  objects  to  behold.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  arsenic  seems  to  exert  a  somewhat  con- 
trolling influence,  but  my  experience  lias  not  yet  been  extended 
enough  to  speak  with  positiveness  on  this  subject. 

The  number  who  apply  for  remedies  to  aid  them  in  the  cure  of 
the  opium  habit  is  large,  and  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  determi- 
nation evinced,  and  the  ability  shown  to  rise  above  this  dreadful 
habit.  Iron,  quinine,  strvchnina  and  phosphorus  are  the  most 
efficient  remedies.  Just  now  1  am  testinglParke  Davis'" Pljosphorus, 
Iron  and  Strychnine"  pill8,but  as  this  is  not  an  advertisement  1  will 
not  say  on  which  side  the  scales  are  turning. 

The  foreign  doctor  is  not  often  called  upon  to  attend  obstetrical 
cases  among  the  Chinese.  I  have  had  only  two  cases  during  the 
year,  one  of  placenta  prsevia,  the  other  of  contracted  pelvis  where 
the  forceps  had  to  be  used.  Foreign  doctors  are  only  called  in  ex- 
treme cases,  the  midivives  attending  all  ordiuarj-  ca-ses.  Their 
manner  of  treating  the  women  in  confinement  is  most  diabolically 
cruel  and  nonsensical.  Anna  K.  S<'ott. 


LETTER  FliOM  BERLIN. 

KOtll's  I.YMl'H. 


What  the  Koch  remedy  will  do  for  tuberculosis  is  still  a  question 
for  the  future  ;  what  it  lias  not  done  is  the  fulfillment  of  tlie  hopes 
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aroused  by  its  promiilgation.  Tlie  claims  for  its  value  are  diminish- 
ing in  number  and  stren^h  daily,  and  by  some  clinicians  its  use  is 
discontinued  altogether  for  the  present,  or  only  administered  in  care- 
fully selected  cases.  It  is  almost  the  one  topic  of  discussion  in  the 
medical  societies  here,  and  all  phases  of  results  are  presented. 
Abundant  opportunity  to  Jeam  tlie  working  of  the  substance  i^i 
furnished  in  the  numerous  autopsies  Jield,  To  the  present,  there 
have  been  forty-three  post-mortems  on  injected  cases  in  the  Cliarite; 
of  these,  twenty  presented  miliary  tuberculosis.  These  cases  had 
received  from  one  to  thirtv  injections,  and  the  total  quantities  of  the 
original  lymph  from  one  to  five  hundred  and  seventv-one  milli- 
grams. Many  of  the  cases  exhibit  a  peculiar  form  of  severe 
"caaeous  hepatization"  (Vircliow).  It  must  he  admitted  that  a 
large  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where  death  has  resulted  have  been  ad" 
vaneed  stages  of  phthisis,  against  the  use  of  the  remedy  on  whom 
Koch  gave  warning.  Still  several  were  incipient  cases,  one  pha- 
ryngeal phthisis,  one  a  coxitis,  where  the  head  of  the  right  femur 
had  been  exsected  and  the  "injections  subsequent —this  case  pre- 
sented miliary  tubercles  in  brain  membranes,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys, 
spleen  and  peritoneum — and  one  a  case  of  spina  ventosa  with  fresh 
tubercles  in  axillary  glands.  Many  of  the  old  intestinal  tubercular 
ulcers  in  several  instances  were  healed  clean  and  perfectly. 

It  is  peculiar  in  these  cases  that  while  old  deposits  of  tubercle 
showed  the  specific  action  of  the  Ivmph,  the  miliary  form  presented 
DO  indication  of  destructive  processes.  This  must  indicate  that  the 
latt^tr  are  fresh  in  the  last  days  of  life. 

The  question  if  lupus  is  cured  is  aiiswered  negatively  for  the  jires- 
ent  by  Schimmelbuseh,  assistant  in  von  Bergman's  clinic,  in  a  re- 
cent pajier.  He  examined  sections  taken  from  a  number  of  patients 
being  treated  for  lupus.  The  tissues  were  removed  in  all  stages  of 
treatment.  Tubercle  was  almost  invariably  present.  Five  cases  de- 
tailed had  been  treated  from  34  to  04  days,  had  received  from  13  to 
21  injections,  and  total  amount  of  the  original  lymjjh  from  23r)  to 
il9D  milligrams,  and  were  clinically  treated  both  in  the  superficial 
and  deep  skin  stnictures. 
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The  experiments  by  several  clinicians  to  test  the  value  of  the 
remedy  as  a  diagnostic  agent,  seem  to  show  it  will  hardly  do  all 
hope<t  for  it  in  that  direction.  Injections  were  made  on  patients 
suffering  from  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  also  on  sound  individuals. 
The  characteristic  reaction  resulted  so  often  that  for  differential  pur- 
poses the  substance  will  be  of  little  value. 

There  have  been  several  cases  of  phthisis  reported  as  healed,  no 
more,  when  one  considers  the  total  number  of  patients  treated,  than 
result  from  older  methods.  There  have  been  incipient  stage  cases 
and  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  a  cure  from  four  to  twelve  weeks. 
The  evidences  of  healing  are  gain  in  weight,  increase  in  appetite, 
decrease  or  absence  of  cough,  absence  of  bacilli  in  sputum  and  no 
reaction  following  injections. 

At  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  MediciniscLe  Gesellschaft,  Professor 
Henoch  gave  the  results  of  his  use  of  the  remedy  with  children. 
Not  one  case  ha<l  been  healed,  not  one  could  be  said  to  be  truly 
bettered,  some  had  apparently  improved  at  first,  but  later  had  grown 
worse  and  the  remedy  had  to  be  discontinued.  With  a  few  cases  a 
true  hectic  followed  its  use.  In  one  case,  a  doubtful  slight  apel  in- 
Httration,  where  the  remedy  was  administered  for  experimental  ends, 
there  resulted  a  large  area  of  infiltration,  a  large  amount  of  expec- 
toration, and,  at  present,  symptoms  of  cavern  building.  "With 
such  results  and  because  in  children  tubercle  is  so  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  lymphatics,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  continuing  the 
use  of  the  remedy,  except  with  reserve,  and  may  abandon  it 
altogether." 

Of  the  five  cases  of  caveni  stage  phthisis  operated  by  Professor 
l.onnenberg  to  give  drainage,  one  is  reported  healed,  three  as  im- 
proving, and  the  other  is  dead. 

Berlin,  February  (J.  \mi.  J.  C.  Gkaham,  M.  D. 
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EDITORIAL 


ANNUAL  MEETING   OF   THE   ALUMNI   ASSSOCIATION 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  ftiinual  meeting  of  this  assotiiation  was  lield  in  tlie  clinical 
amphitheatre  of  this  college  on  the  afternoon  of  March  5th,  Dr. 
John  McCurdy,  of  Youngstown,  presiding. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  by  the  recording  secretary.  Dr. 
Jobn  P.  Sawyer,  the  president  delivered  the  annual  address. 

The  chair  appointed  as  committee  on  elections  Drs.  Slierman  of 
Kent,  J.  E.  Cook  and  John  H.  Lowman  of  Cleveland.  The  roll 
call  of  classes  by  the  corresponding  secretary.  Dr.  S.  W.  Kelley, 
elicited  the  fact  that  there  were  representatives  present  of  the 
classes  of  '46,  '47,  '48,  '40,  '50,  '51,  '53,  '55,  '58,  'fi2,  'fi7,  '68,  'OW, 
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'70,  '72,  '73,  '7r),  '70, '78, '79, -SO, -SI, '82,  -83, '84, '85,  '86,  ftT, 
'88,  '90,  and  of  course  the  class  of  '91,  who  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 

The  notices  of  tlie  meeting  sent  out  to  the  members  announced 
that  "the  association  havin|r  sustained  during  the  past  year  the  \css 
of  a.  distinguished  member  and  prominent  teacher  in  tliis  institution, 
in  the  death  of  Professor  Proctor  Thayer,  it  is  desired  to  make  this 
meeting  commemorative  of  his  life  and  services."  Consequently 
when  remari<s  were  called  for,  beginning  with  the  oldest  member 
present,  General  J.  J.  Elwell  said  :  "I  may  not  be  able  to  add  much 
to  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  others,  but  I  should  fail  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  to  an  old  friend  and  an  eminent  man  in  his  profession, 
did  1  not  bear  testimony  to  Dr.  Thayer's  tireless  industry',  love  of 
his  profession,  integritv  of  character,  success  as  a  teacher,  tenacity 
of  purpose  and  ability  as  an  expert  witness.  I  knew  Proctor 
Thayer  from  the  ground  up.  When  I  first  met  him  thirty-five  years 
ago,  he  had  just  graduated  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Without  much  practice,  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  study. 
He  lost  no  daylight,  and  when  night  came  he  stuck  a  candle  in  the 
eye  of  a  skull  and  kept  right  on  until  midnight.  Without  genius, 
he  was  essentially  a  book  man.  He  stored  his  mind  with  facts,  ab- 
sorbed all  elementary  matter  connected  with  his  profession,  giving 
special  attention  to  anatomy  and  physiology. — especially  to  anatomy. 
He  studied  with  the  subject  before  him.  If  he  ran  out  of  matemi, 
he  went  the  next  night  and  found  what  he  wanted.  He  always 
knew  where  to  go  or  send.  Dr.  Thayer  probably  dissected  more 
bodies  than  any  man  living  or  dead  in  this  state.  Of  his  habits  of 
study  for  the  last  few  years,  I  am  unable  to  speak.  I  am  incHned 
to  think,  however,  that  they  were  greatly  relaxed.  But  in  his 
earlier  career,  I  never  knew  his  etjual  as  a  student.  Hard  work 
alone  laid  the  foundation  for  his  subsequent  success  and  emineuce. 
Nothing  came  to  him  intuitively.  In  the  absence  of  special  endow- 
ments of  mind,  his  success  in  his  profession  and  in  life  depended 
upon  two  predominant  elements  of  character,  to-wit:  tftiacttyff 
p'irpose  and  strict  integrity,  joined  to  a  sunny  and  glorious  nature. 
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When  li©  struck  a  trail  he  never  left  it — was  never  discouraged, 
never  surrendered.  His  attachn  e  fo  I  Delamater  was  reiiiark' 
able  and  never  wavered.  His  lo  e  fo  ha  g  a  id  old  man  was  like 
that  of  David  and  Jonathan — it  su  [  as  ed  I  a  of  woman.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Thayer  mainly  a  1  ou  e  a  1  lot  were  bought  for 
and  given  to  Dr.  Delamater,  on  h.u  1  1  a  e  ue  His  staying  pro- 
perties were  great.  1  doubt  if  he  changed  his  office  for  thirtv  years. 
When  Dr.  Weber  came  to  this  city  he  and  Dr.  Thaver  went  into 
company.  Both  were  masters  of  tlieir  ]>rofessioii,  and  ambitious  as 
they  were  and  ought  to  be,  a  feat  was  undertaken  by  tiiein  which  I 
believe  has  never  yet  proved  successful.  They  tried  to  ride  the 
same  horse,  vet  neither  one  proposed  to  ride  behind.  The  result 
was  that  both  started  off  afoot,  each  on  his  own  hook.  As  we  all 
know  it  was  a  battle  of  giants;  each  found  in  the  other  a  foeman 
worthy  of  liis  steel.  Both  of  these  eminent  surgeons  being  my 
frieuds,  I  never  ceased  to  labor  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  and 
the  establishment  of  our  college.  I  uni  glad  to  here  bear  testimony 
that  throughout  this  long,  unfortunate  contest, full  credit  was  given 
by  each  to  the  other  for  abilitv  and  honor.  A  happy  truce  has  re- 
sulted in  the  consolidation  of  a  successful  school  of  medicine,  and 
this  magnificent  building  in  which  we  are  assemble<l. 

"  Something  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Thayer  as  a  lecturer.  He  was 
a  successful  teacher  (or  his  heart  was  in  the  work.  His  ()ractice  had 
to  give  way  to  the  college  work.  I  once  tried  to  stop  him  on  his 
way  til  his  lecture,  to  see  a  sick  man  whom  he  had  visited  the  night 
before,  and  who  was  very  sick.  He  said  :  "No,  my  class  is  waiting 
for  me-  -i  am  late.'  On  he  went.  He  interested  his  class  becnnse 
lie  was  perfectly  familiar  with  liis  subject  and  sjioke  without  notes. 
Me  never  wrote  anything.  He  probably  never  wrote  an  article  for 
publication  of  any  kind.  If  so  I  never  saw  It.  He  was  full  of  his 
subject  and  tried  to  make  his  class  see  it  as  he  did.  .\  teacher 
sliould  never  read  an  eswav  to  a  class — it  will  kill  them.  He  must 
liimnelf  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wants  the  pupil  to  get  a 
knowledge  of — then  look  him  in  tlie  eve  and  earnestly  express  what 
lie  has  to  say.    Such  was  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Thaver.    So  as  a  witness. 
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Ue  liad  a,  great  reputation  as  a  witness  simptv  because  lie  under- 
stood fully  the  subject  upon  wlueli  he  attempted  to  give  eridenee. 
Knowinfr  what  he  was  talking  about,  he  had  self-reliance  as  every 
man  has  thus  equipped.  He  was  smart  enough  never  to  testify  on 
any  subject  connected  with  medicine,  except  his  specialties,  insanify 
and  surgery,  where  he  was  at  home.  I  differ  with  him  on  some  of 
his  vaii^aries  of  morbid  and  emotional  insanity ;  but  as  an  expert 
witness  on  the  general  subject  he  had  no  superior.  The  trouble 
with  medical  men  is  that  they  attempt,  because  they  are  medical 
men,  to  go  upon  the  witness  stand  and  testify  on  all  medical  sub- 
jects. No  man  can  be  master  or  expert  in  the  entire  profession  in 
all  its  departments.  It  is  too  big.  If  a  master  in  his  profession,  be 
must  be  a  specialist — like  Dr.  Tliayer.  He  should  be  an  exjiert  in 
his  speciality  and  on  no  one  else.  Then  he  will  have  no  trouble  on 
the  witness  stand.  Young  man,  never  go  uj>on  the  witness  stand 
as  an  expert,  simply  because  you  are  a  graduate  of  medicine. 
Thayer  would  have  failed  as  other  doctors  do  had  he  attempted  to 
expound  and  explain  that  to  which  he  had  not  given  special  study. 
No  lawyer  can  embarrass  you  if  you  understand  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about ;  and  never  act  as  a  witness  only  when  you  are  master  of 
the  subject.     Such  was  the  rule  with  Dr.  Thayer." 

Dr.  E.  I>.  Burton  nf  Oojlamer,  also  of  the  class  of  '46,  followed 
in  the  same  vein.  Professor  John  Bennett,  TtO,  and  Dr.  Sherman, 
'51,  and  others  added  their  testimony,  and  manv  more,  both  old  and 
young,  wished  to  speak,  having  been  attached  to  Dr.  Thayer  as  stu- 
dents or  as  associates,  but  were  prevented  by  the  shortness  of  the 

The  corresponding  secretary  announced  that  he  had  received 
letters  so  numerous  from  those  who  were  unable  to  attend  and  re- 
ffretted  that  they  were  prevented  from  thus  doing  honor  to  the 
menior}-  of  Prof.  Thayer,  that  he  could  only  beg  time  to  read  a  re- 
presentative number.  The  names  alone  of  these  writers  of  letters 
of  regret  would  make  a  lengthy  list. 

The  committee  ou  elections  reported  the  following  nominations: 
President,  Dr.  Jamin   Strong  of    Cleveland ;  Vice   President,  Dr. 
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W.  Fletcher  of  Geneva ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  John  P.  Sawyer ; 
CorrespondiDg  Secretary,  l!>r.  Samuel  W.  Kelley  of  Cleveland. 
Tliev  were  all  elected  by  acclamation.  The  committee  on  the 
Delamater-Acklev  monument  reported  that  its  funds  now  amounted 
to  4115.00,  and  on  motion  tiie  hat  was  passed  and  *52.00  more 
added  to  the  fund.  The  death  of  Dr.  Thayer  having  left  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  committee  vacant.  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton  of  Collamer 
was  elected  to  that  position.  After  accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
faculty  to  a  banquet  at  Tlie  Hollenden,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
meet  in  one  year. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  evening,  beginning 
at  H  o'clock  in  the  main  amphitheatre,  whose  amplitude  of  seating 
capacity  was  overtaxed,  though  public  notice  of  the  occasion  had 
been  avoided  on  account  of  the  immense  thronging  which  has 
usually  occurred  in  previous  years.  Tlie  graduates  of  the  class  of 
'91  are:  Alleyne  M.  Baldwin,  Charles  E.  Bailey,  John  S. 
Campbell,  Jr.,  L.  E.  Cocliran,  E.  M.  CowJes,  V.  S.,  Imng  A.  Elson, 
Charles  H.  Frederick,  Jolin  V.  Gallagher,  Henry  Burt  Herriek,  B. 
S.,  E.  L.  Hardniau,  David  S.  Lallibridge,  A.  ().  Lucas,  Harrv  C 
Long,  W.  E.  LaDow,  John  Maglott,  A.  B.,  A.  H.  Marvin,  Miles 
Mcllrath,  Adolph  Xusbaum,  Henry  H.  Parker,  T.  C.  Kummel,  Otis 
Chapman  Robinson,  W.  H.  Scudder,  S.  W.  Stevens,  E.  E.  Under- 
wootl,  J.  S.  Wenner,  W.  H.  Walker  and  William  Alvin  White. 

The  exercises  were  opened  witli  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell. 
An  excellent  orchestra  was  in  attendance.  Professor  G.  C  E. 
Weber,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  presided  and  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cbas.  F.  Thwing,  President  of  the  University,  who  delivered  the 
annual  address.  We  are  sorry  that  lack  of  space  prevents  our  re- 
porting this  address,  which  was  very  thoughtful  and  appropriate, 
embodving  much  wholesome  counsel  as  from  an  old  phvsician  to 
one  just  entering  upon  his  career,  and  delivered  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  impressed  all  hearers. 

The  address  to  the  graduating  class  was  made  by  the  dean,  Dr. 
Weber,  in  his  best  vein.  Speaker  and  audience  were  en  rojiporl 
before  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph. 
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In  suhstaiipe  Dr.  Weber  said  :  "  I  suppose  tiiat  many  of  you  who 
live  here  in  Clevelsntl  have  stood  upon  the  bluffs  overlookinjj;  Lake 
Krie  an(]  seen  a  full  ri<;^ed  ship  pass  a  little  sloop,  and  have  du- 
liced  how  the  sails  of  the  little  sloop  fail  to  fill  as  the  big'  shiji 
passes  it.  So  it  is  with  me  to-night — Dr.  Thwinj^  has  taken  all  tlie 
wind  out  of  mv  sails.  However,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
the  plasa.  When  still  quite  younfj,  I  traveled  throufjh  Germany 
with  mv  father  in  a  coaoh.  I  was  fToinfj  to  see  the  early  home  of 
mv  father,  who  entertained  me  with  accounts  of  liis  vcuthful  studies 
and  pleasures  in  that  cttv.  And  T  remember  passing  white  mile- 
stones and  wonderiui^  how  manv  more  there  would  be  before  we 
would  reach  our  destination.  And  so  I  ex|>et:t  that  you,  voung  men, 
are  to-nifflit  wonderinir  how  many  mile-stones  you  will  have  to  jmim 
before  reachiiiir  success.  Some  of  you  know  when  vou  are  fjoinjj 
and  have  already  picked  out  a  place  where  vou  will  hang  out  your 
shingle.  Others  have  not  yet  settled  upon  a  place  of  residence. 
and  to  them,  I  say,  select  a  healthy  place.  I  have  liad  young  phy- 
sicians tell  me  that  thev  intended  to  take  up  a  residence  in  an  un- 
ht'althv  section  of  the  country  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  business, 
I  always  attempt  to  dissuade  tliem  from  carrying  out  this  intention, 
for  sickness  is  a  two-edged  sword-  the  doctor,  too,  may  lie  gick. 
Si'lect  a  place,  young  man,  where  you  will  be  contented  to  live  and 
die;  tack  up  your  shingle  and  wait.  When  I  started  out  to  prac- 
tice in  the  cilv  of  New  York,  I  was  quite,  successful,  and  another 
plivFiiciun,  witii  wlxun  I  had  un  acquaintance,  conqilajned  that  I  had 
better  luck  than  be.  Hut  the  fact  was  he  was  never  in  his  otlice. 
and  further,  he  had  an  egregrious  fault;  he  talked  about  his  jialients, 
and  especially  Ills  tadv  patients.  Secrecv  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  no  law  should  I'ouipel  a  physician  to  loosen 
his  tongue  ill  regard  to  his  patii'iits.  And  then  don't  tbink  that  be- 
(■:uise  vou  have  just  come  from  the  fountain  of  learning  you  know 
it  all.  I  hope  that  you  know  enough  to  know  that  yon  know  pre- 
.■ious  little.  All  of  you  have  deficiencies  and  it  will  be  well  for 
you,  in  vour  leisure  hours-  -and  I  hope  you  will  have  leisure  hours, 
fir  I  never  licartl  of  a  physician  who  jumped  into  a  large  practice 
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nil  at  once  who  ever  amounted  to  iinicli--t<i  hei'ome  jwrfect  in  these 
branches.  Then  take  up  some  little  department  and  make  your- 
st'If  perfectly  familiar  with  it.  This  course  will  not  oiilv  give  you  satis- 
faction but  it  will  help  vour  business.  Your  merits  will  be  recoij- 
ni/.ed  in  time  by  the  community  in  which  you  live,  if  you  work 
hard  and  honestly  and  avoid  depreciating  the  ability  of  vour  rivals. 
The  true  code  of  ethics  is  the  code  of  true  politeness,  and  if  a  doc* 
tor    is    no    {rentleiiiaii   he   will    remain  no  treiitleman,  ethics  or  i:o 

"I  would  also  say  that  your  labors  will  be  Hfrhtened  by  Chris- 
tianity. iJoctore  are  often  «i'cused  of  being  atheists'  and  I  have 
been  told  that  lack  of  religion  was  one  of  my  few  faults."  Here 
the  doctor  read  an  abstract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Bismarck  in 
wliicli  that  ijreat  statesman  professed  his  belief  in  a  supreme  beinsj; 
and  averred  that  if  it  were  not  tor  his  sense  of  duty  toward  Him  lie 
would  long  ago  have  renounced  the  cares  and  labors  of  public  life 
and  devoted  himself  to  raising  oats.  Tn  closing  Dr.  Weber  said; 
"My  belief  is  much  the  same  as  Bismarck's, and  you,  young  men, 
would  do  well  to  give  the  matter  much  thought.  And  now  "In  the 
name  of  my  colleagues  I  bid  you  god-speed  in  your  life  work. 
Cpon  any  op|iortiinitv  which  vou  may  have  to  visit  the  college 
H^ain,  look  iu  upon  us.  The  faculty  will  always  remember  you  and 
will  help  you  should  you  ever  need  help.  You  will  see  strangers 
iiuioiig  us,  as  the  vears  go  on,  hut  we  will  bear  you  the  same  feel- 
ing in  the  future  as  we  do  lo-night.  And  now  may  God  bless  you 
all  and  niav  success  crown  your  efforts." 

After  the  dean's  address  the  president  conferred  the  diphomas 
upon  the  graduates,  with  the  remark:  "Young  men,  you  have 
received  your  diplomas.  They  are  an  indication  of  what  you  have 
<lone  and  a  promise  of  what  you  will  do.  I  trust  that  your  work 
will  be  of  such  an  eminent  character  that  you  will  never  have  to 
refer  to  them." 

The  exercises  at  the  college  were  closed  with  the  benediction,  and 
about  a  hundred  of  the  alumni  proceeded  to  the  appointed  place  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  served  in  the  excellent  style  of  the  Hollenden. 
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Prof.  H.  11.  Powell  was  toastmaster  and  won 


a|.},rol. 


applause  of  the  aSHeiiibly  hy  annuuiirini;  tliat  iiiasniurh  as  tlie  after- 
noon and  evening  had  abounded  in  niakini;  and  lisieninir  to  speeHies, 
and  the  hour  of  1 1  ;30  had  amvetl,  lie  proposetl  to  disjHjnse  with  tlw 
toasts  and  di9]>era9  the  coiiipanv  in  IJie  hoj^  of  a  juvful  i 
another  year. 


MEDICAL     PlifHiHKSS. 


In  cases  where  theordinarv  metLoils  of  e\Hiiiiinnion  gave  iieijative 
results,  Mevisr  employed  the  itietliod  of  liiedert  inul  desi'riiM-s  ilie 
result  as  at  times  aatonishinj/.  The  method  itself  is  as  follows:  A 
tablespooiifid  of  sputum  is  diluted  with  two  or  three  <if  water,  a 
dn>p  or  two  ()f  s<)l«tion  of  sodium  hydrate  added,  tiie  wliole  boiled. 
again  diluted  to  Kve  or  six  tablespoonfuls  and  allowed  to  stand  two 
days  in  a  conical  ^lass.  About  half  an  iui-li  fnim  the  bottom  is  tli<» 
layer  in  which  the  bai-illi  may  often  be  found,  when  they  have 
escaped  detection  by  other  methcMls.  The  staining  solution  uanl  is 
the  carbol-fuehsin  solution. 

Meyer  relates  a  case  in  which  even  by  this  methoil  the  bacilli  were 
not  detected  for  eighteen  months  when  suddenly  the  case  developed 
as  one  of  phthisis  florida. 

In  cases  of  peritoneal  or  pleural  exudatas  which  are  often  difficult 
of  diagnosis  the  method  may  sometimes  be  advaiiiugeouslv  empluveii. 
A  large  qnanlity.  a  pint  or  ipiarl  if  possible,  of  the  pundei it  exudate 
removed  by  aspiration  is  repeate<tlv  sbakeniind  allowed  to  settle 
till  the  sediment  obtained  is  a  thick  stringv  pus.  This  is  then  treale<l 
according  to  the  metlnnl  given. 

In  suspected  tuberculosis  of  the  1,'enito-iiriniirv  tract,  when  siiiall 
shreds  of  tissue  are  found  in  the  urine,  the  ordimirv  metli<xls  suftiiti. 
Occasionallv  it  is  of  advantage  lo  allow  the  urine  lu  stand,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  tbymol  solution,  for  a  day  in  a  conical  glass.  The 
sediment  contains  the  bacilli  if  any  are  present.  ^^Iiere  the  dia- 
covery  of  bacilli  is  of  great  importance  the  solution  is  allowed 
to  fall  drop  by  drop  u[ion  a  very  small  filter.  The  sediment  of  the 
whole  mixture  is  thus  obtained  collected  upon  a  minute,  surface  and 
can  be  spread  upon  the  cover  ^\a3S  with  great  certainty  of  finding 
the  bacilli  if  present  at  all.  The  ordinary  methods  suifice  for 
examination  of  the  pus  from  ear  cavities,  and  the  stools.  The  dis- 
covery of  bacilli  in  the  diarrhct-al  dischaiges  of  tuberculous  patients 
may  indicate  only  that  sputum  has  been  swallowed,  not  that  the  in- 
testinal surface  is  involved. — B.  Meyer.  CentrolhloU  fur  klin 
Med.,  Xo.  6,  imn. 

CONCEBNIXG    THK    ACTION    OF    CEKT.^IN    i;ANTllARII>IN    COMPOUNIW. 

Referring  to  the  great  interest  manifested  in  Koch's  tuberculin, 
Liebreich  devotes  considerable  attention  to  an  interesting  review  of 
the  methods  relied  on  in  his  own  investigations.  After  an  allusion 
to  the  employment  of  cantliaridin  in  medicine  from  Hip}>ocrates  to 
date,  he  describes  the  changes  observed  in  the  body  due  to  ita 
administration,  and  concludes  that  this  highly  irritating  substance, 
taken  internally  does  not  produce  an  ordinary-  Inflammation  but  sets 
up  a  peculiar  process  in  the  capillaries  by  which  serum  is  transuded. 
This  is  then  the  peculiar  effect  of  cantharidin,  to  so  affect  the 
capillaries  that  they  permit  the  serum  to  transude  readily.  This 
trsDSudation  of  serum  is  of  no  small  importance. 

For  from  experimental  evidence  we  know  that  serum  has  an  anti- 
bacterial influence,  and  possibly  this  affords  the  explanation  of  any 
favorable  course  of  symptoms  observed  after  the  use  of  the  remedy. 
Injections  were  made  in  several  cases  and  found  to  exercise  a  favor- 
able influence;  for  example,  upon  larvngea!  tuberculosis,  pri>ducing 
some  local  imtatioii  at  site  of  injection,  but  without  interference 
with  renal  activity. 

Liebreich  conjectures  that,  inasmuch  as  we  now  give  remedies 
whose  influence  exerted  directly  upon  diseased  tissue  through  the 
blood,  is  limited  greatly  by  the  difficulty  with  which  they  leave  tlie 
blood-vessels,  now  we  may  possibly  hate  an  agent  at  hand,  which. 
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promoting  the  passage  of  serum  or  plasma  from  the  capillaries,  will 
bnngthis  class  of  remedies  to  bear  more  effectively  ujK>n  the  affected 

As  to  the  application  in  practice  he  emphasizes  the  fact  thai  renal 
complications  must  be  especially  fearetl;  and  indeed,  in  unsound 
kidneys  the  cantharidin  must  not  be  emplove<l.  The  first  dose 
should  not  exceed  one  aeven-hundredeth  grain,  and  the  injections 
nhould  not  he  given  daily  and  no  oftener  than  on  alternate  days.-  - 
Oscar  I.iebreich-     Ji^rl.  Klin.    Jr-Wi.  .V-.  itjM'Jl. 

In  the  discussion  participated  in  by  those  who  had  tried  the  reinedv 
at  Liebreich's  request  favorable  reports  were  made.  Frankel.  who 
has  so  diligently  advocated  Koch's  reniedy,  used  the  new  injection 
in  fifteen  cases,  especially  in  those  so  far  a^lvanced  that  tuben-ulin 
could  not  he  used.  He  reported  marked  improvement,  even  reslor- 
ation  of  voice  after  the  third  injection  with  accompany int;  relief  in 
other  syniptons.  .1.  P.  S. 

AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

The  idea  was  advanced  by  Slii.  Brimiikknt,  of  Londun,  Kiii;.,  in 
1866,  that  i-'itii-rr  should  be  treated  by  the  injection  <if  some  sub- 
stance non-poisonous  to  the  fjeneral  system,  but  which  should  inhibit 
the  proliferation  of  the  cell  elements  and  promote  their  absorption. 
lie  selected  acetic  acid  as  most  fully  fulfilling  these  indications. 
The  intolerable  pain,  however,  which  invariably  followed  the  injec- 
tion, precluded  its  use,  and  with  it  the  idea  for  the  time  seemed  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Pkof.  MosETn;,  of  Moorhof,*  however,  following 
out  the  same  idea  with  the  non-poisonous  aniline  preparations,  ani- 
liniim  trichloratum  and  methyl  violet,  seems  to  be  obtaining  excellent 
results,  and  that  in  cases  where  operation  is  not  tdbe  thought  of.  He 
selected  these  dyes  because  they,  unlike  many  of  the  aniline  colors, 
are  free  from  arsenic.  From  three  to  six  grams  of  a  1  to  300  solu- 
tion   may    be  injected   as.  often  as  every  other  day.     In  one  case 

•Uedteal  Preas  anil  Circular. 
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where  he  had  injected  fourgrams  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  analiii 
trichlorate,  coma,  feeble  pulse,  and  stertorous  breathing  followed,  re- 
quiring artificial  respiration,  and  tlie  free  use  of  stimulants  to  restore 
the  patient.  This  would  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  same  caution 
in  the  use  of  these  agents  that  we  have  learned  to  use  with  regard  ti> 
acetanilid  and  other  compounds  of  that  group.  A  number  of  cases 
are  cited  of  carcinoma,  sarcoma,  and  papilloma,  where  cotnpleto 
cure  seemed  to  have  followed  after  from  ten  to  thirty-five  injec- 
tions. Common  commercial  benzine,  which,  partly  deodorized 
and  sold  as  '^rose  oil"  is  used  for  removing  grease-spots  from 
gloves  and  textile  fabrics,  is  advcoated  as  an  efficient  parasiticide 
by  Db.  F.  "W.  Lasgdon,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,*  who  uses  it  as  an  ap- 
plication in  tin^n  versicolor,  fiirunculosia  and  other  mycotic  and 
parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin.  Its  power  of  dissolving  fats  enables 
it  to  penetrate  the  follicles  of  the  skin  as  no  watery  solution  can. 
For  a  threatened  boil,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  little,  hard 
painful  paptile,  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton  is  saturated  with  the 
benzine  and, pressed  firmly  but  not  too  forcibly  over  the  swelling 
for  about  a  half  a  minute.  This  application  is  repeated  every  hour 
or  two  for  the  first  day,  and  subsequently  as  the  swelling  and  pain 
subside,  two  or  three  times  everj-  day.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
make  this  application  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lire  or  tight.  In  the 
treatment  of  obstinate  enzemim.  Dr.  T).  R.  Emmons  of  N.  Lewis- 
burg,  f).,+  finds  oil  of  tar  a  very  efficient  remedv.  He  uses  it  in 
the  following  strength  : 

Jl         Oil  Pine  Tar fd  3i 

A'aseline  or  simple  cerate %t     ni. 

Ulvi-erlne  lie  never  uses  as  a  menstruum,  finding  that  it  does 
about  as  miicli  harm  as  water.  To  cleanse  the  skin  he  recommends 
alcohol  or  whisky.  Five  grams  of  common  salt  in  an  ounce  of 
chloroform  water  given  pro  re  nata,  is  vouchetl  for  by  Dr.  W.  T. 
Gbek.v  as  an  efficient  remedy  in  obstinate  vomiting  of  pregnancy. J 

^LaDoetOlulc.  Feb.  7,  'dl.  tWeekly  Kedloal  Review. 

tLancet-CllDlo  Deo.  £V.  tw. 
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He  reports  several  cHsen  wliere  it  lias  proven  successful  In  liis  hands. 
Dr.  John  FiSRiiusox,  regarding;  '■pili'pity  as  due  to  an  extremely 
unstable  condition  of  the  nervous  molecules,*  insists  on  the  necessitj 
of  reducing  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  elements  in  the  food,  and 
that  tlius  the  instability  of  the  nervous  molecules  can  be  lessened. 
Eggs,  lean  meat,  red  fish  flesh,  cheeKe,  peas,  beans  and  other  simiUr 
nitrogenized  articles  of  food  are  strictly  prohibited,  and  he  claims 
tij  have  obtained  better  results  without  dnigs  by  thus  restricting  the 
diet  than  he  could  formerly  secure  h\  means  of  drugs  where  he 
allowed  the  patient  to  select  his  own  diet.  In  an  article  on  "Coffee: 
Its  use  andabuse,"+  Dr.  I.  N.  I.ovk,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  makes  the 
following  prractical  suggestion.  "The  fact  that  coffee  blunts  sen- 
sation and  increases  secretion  would  suggest  that  we  e<luc8te  the 
laity  in  the  direction,  of  at  once  giving  the  victims  of  •iitii/eiil  tt 
good  cup  of  hot  coffee  rather  than  the  usual  overstiff  whiskey  toddy, 
which  in  many  cases,  given  in  excess  as  it  is.  places  tire  individual 
not  onlv  in  an  unfavorable  condition  plivsicalty  but  also  renders  him 
liable  to  the  charge  later  from  those  not  faiuiliar  with  the  facts  of 
having  been  injured  on  account  of  drunkenness.  I  recall  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  horseback  riding  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Louis  some 
years  ago,  thrown  from  her  horse,  leg  fractured,  taken  in  by  good 
Samaritans  close  at  hand.  On  being  summoned,  I  at  once  resjHinded 
and  recognized  tlie  victim  as  being  one  of  the  'swellest  set'  of  St. 
Louis's  best  society.  I  placed  the  patient  in  my  carriage  and  re- 
moved her  to  her  home.  She  was  dead  drunk.  *  *  Those 
unfamiliar  with  the  fact  of  her  having  been  filled  to  the  brim  with 
whisky  by  the  good  Samaritans  who  took  her  in,  might  have  seriously 
reflected  on  her  character.  A  good  cup  of  black  coffee  would  have 
done  her  better  service  and  risked  her  character  less.  So  to  the 
public  we  would  say,  give  to  those  who  have  been  injured  a  good 
cup  of  coffee  is  the  name  of  humanity  hut  no  whisky.  *  *  As  t 
prompt  diffusible  stimulant  either  by  the  stomach  or  by  injection 
into  the  rectum  it  is  in  all  cases  of  shock  preferable  to  alcohol." 

L.  B.  T. 
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Cor  >>>lr  by  P.  Vi.  (iirfleld.  I'leTaluiI.  Ohio. 

Tmt  lliH)K  ttr-  Hvi:iKNE.    A  foiiiijrchenilvo  ti^'aitfp  on  the  prinuiples  ftnd  prtottoe 

of  prevertiTt  Medicine  Irom  iin  Ami>i-lcan  stand-polnl.    By  George  H,  Kobe.  M.D. 

Sraond  odItloD,  th<irout(lil3-  rcvlsc'l  &ad  largt'ly  rewritten  witli  many  illutlratloDS 

and  TKluable  tahk-s.  ¥.  A.  Davits.  PbllHdelphLi.  ]«n. 

Tliis  work  is  tixi  well  known  t"  need  iiny  extended  notice  at  this 
titne.  TliB  liiKik  I'.oniniends  itself  am  being  h  sa.fe  one  to  place  in  the 
hamU  of  niedicnl  students  us  h  text  book,  not  being  too  large  for 
tliis  jmrpose,  aii<l  vet  not  so  brief  as  to  make  reading  laborious. 
^V«  know  no  rell^'ol1  wliv  kucIi  h  work  slionM  not  have  a  large  sale 
among  llie  laitv:  (lie  stvie  is  simple  and  technical  terms  largely 
eliiiiinaled,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  work  of  the  phvsician  would  be 
iimcli  easier  if  a  lunre  general  knowledge  of  liygenic  and  sanitary 

TwKr.vK  IjKctuhes  oh  thf  sinicture  of  tbo  Central  Nervous  System  by  Dr.  Ludwlg 
Eilagct.  iranslatad  by  Wlllli  Hull  Veltman,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  1S3  Illustrations. 
y.  A.  I>avi«,  PbllBdelpbio.  \m>. 

These  iei'tiires,  ilelivcred  Ijefdre  an  audience  of  practicing  physi- 
cians, is  of  much  interest  to  everv  one  wishing  to  keep  posted  as  to 
the  latest  dis(-()veries  as  fo  the  minute  structure  of  the  brain.  This 
is  always  a  difficult  anil  intrii-ate  subject  for  the  student  to  follow, 
an<l  we  believe  that  Dr.  Vettiitan  has  conferred  a  great  favor  upon 
English  readers  l>v  translHtini,''  this  work. 

.  .\N'N'IIAL  iind  rrnotltltiiior's  Index  for  im_ 
^(.'Crotary  of  Stat;.  a<i:iisled  li;  H  corps  of  tblrly- 
elgbt  col  laboratory— Rurupoun  anil  .tincrldm— i>peo!Hll<tB  In  thi'lr  several  dapart* 
ments.  000  octavo  patrcs.  lllu.-itnited.  t-J.'r-,  E.  1).  Treat,  publisher.  3  Cooper 
ITnlon.  New  Vorlc. 

The  ninth  vearlv  issue  of  this  valiiahle  one-volume  reference  book 
is  at  hand,  and  it  richly  deserves  and  perpetuates  the  enviable  repu- 
tation which  its  predecessors  have  inatle,  for  selection  of  material, 
accuracy  of  statement  and  great  usefulness.  The  corps  of  depart- 
ment editors  in  number  and  ability  surpass  that  of  last  year.  Its 
numerous  illustrations     many  oF  which  are  in  colors — makefile  An- 
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nual  more  tlian  ever  welcome  ti)  tin-  jirnfes^iiiiii.  a^  jjroviditijf.  at  % 
reasonnhle  outlay,  tlie  handiest  and  liest  resuine  of  medinil  [ir»- 
gress  yet  offered. 

Part  I.  foinprises  tlie  new  remedies  toyetlier  with  a  review  <if  ilm 
therapeutic  profjress  of  the  vear. 

Part  II.  iadevc>te<:l  to  special  articles  on  diagnosis,  the  first  on  de- 
formities of  llie  head  and  their  diagnostic  viilne  in  nerve  lesionii ; 
the  second  on  the  character  of  the  sputum  an  an  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Part  II].,  comprising  the  major  portion  of  the  hook,  is  given  ta 
the  consideration  of  the  New  Treatment,  mid  is  a  retrospect  of  tlie 
year's  work,  witli  immerons  original  articOes  h\  eminent  nnthoritieii. 

The  Fourth — and  last  part-  -is  made  up  of  miscellanetms  articles, 
su.h  as  recent  improvements  in  sanitation,  ciinccniing  climRtologr 
and  hygiene,  atchoholic  inebrity  and  the  results  of  asvhim  treat- 
ment, improvements  in  pharmaey,  books  of  the  vear.  etc. 

The  arrangement  of  tne  work  is  iilphalietical.  and  with  its  com- 
plete index,  makes  it  a  reference  botik  of  rare  worth. 

In  short,  the  .\n nual  is  what  it  claims  tn  he  «  recapiinladou  of 
the  year's  progress  in  medicine,  serving  lo  keep  tlie  practitioner 
abreast  of  the  times  with  reference  to  the  medical  literature  <>f  tlie 
world. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

D."il.  i.f  Ih:  F,;uik  ./.  11'.^,/.  Dean  of  tlie  .Metlical  l>e|«irtnieiit 
of  the  Wooster  T"iiiversity.  -.-\s  we  go  to  press  the  sudden  death 
of  Dr.  \\'eeil  is  rejiortedatterafewdiiv's  illries!*  rjf  pleuro-pneuinonia. 
Our  ne.\I  iiuniher  will  contain  a  portrait  and  c\icnded  notice. 

//    /n   «,/,-,/  tl.'li  OH    the    t^-'-'l^lu,!    ../■  /'/-'.;".      )\'n.rl.v/\    visit   to  the 

Cook  founty  Hospital  in  Clii<-«g<..  ihmigh  unknown,  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  the  Interne  and  politely  conducted  thniugli 
the  wards.  In  jiasaing  he  gave  the  learned  professor  some  ]iointera 
on  the  preservation  of  the  perinenm  and  the  coruhict  of  labor.  The 
attention  bv  his  guest  was  so  marked  as  he  coiiversed  by  the  way, 
that  the  voiing  man  familiarly  slapped  the  professor  upon  Ins  hack 
and  corctinllv  invited  him  to  call  again  and  see  some  oltstetrical 
operations.  M^issibly  as  a  result  of  "this  and  similar  interviews  tlie 
professor  was  induceJj  to  write  in  his  book  uli  imappreciative  aci-mnit 
of  the  obstetric  art  in  the  west.  ,\ngels  miiy  cotne  unawares  event" 
voung  medical  graduates.  -  -.\hiiri'-"if  /,";•■■'/. 
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Aii'iiiniii  \<»itniiii''  ill  Iliil;/.  -'I'lie  Hv  tliHt  cHii^ttli  i.urointnient 
lii  stii  k  tie  \ii  ericHii  iiatient  iiietlifiiie-  w  bt-itiy  driven  imt  by  the 
Ittttiai)  i,o  en  nei  t  The  re{iresetitatives  of  tliis  iretiernlly  ktmvisli 
line  of  b  smess  res  dent  at  Rome.  cciiii|ilairi  tiiat  tlie  j((nernmeiit 
wIkuvs  a  u  stakal  le  tendency  to  carry  out  the  law  bearing  on  this 
siihjert  a  anner  that  will  virtually  [irohibJt  the  sale  in  Italy  of 
Amen  ai  coi  coct  a  called  medicinea.  We  confrratulate  the 
Itxliai    peo[  le  an  1  tl  eir  jrovernors.-  -3fiirll!ine  Mniii:iil  Neir», 

T/ir  Pofii/t  Votiiit  who  was  brought  into  court  for  sequestering 
four  children,  and  rearing  them  as  animals,  has  been  acquitted.  It 
is  rei)orted  that  theyhad  oeen  conlinedeach  in  a  large,  tvell  lighted 
atul  heated  and  ventilated  room,  well  fed,  and  occasionally  washed 
by  a.  deaf  mute;  thatthev  were  unclad,  never  punished  or  restrained 
it!  any  act;  that  two  of  the  children  have  been  confined  thus,  three, 
one  four,  and  one  four  and  a  half  years.  The  defense  of  the  Count 
WU.4,  that  he  was  conducting  a  scientific  experiment  to  l^rn  what 
were  the  natural  instincts  and  intuitions  really  innate  in  the  human 
sjiecies.     The  age  of  the  children  is  not  reported. 

They  did  nut  speak,  and  made  barking,  growling  noises,  and 
|ireci]>ltated  themselves  upon  their  food  like  animals. — ]iiiKt<>n 
Afetl.  aniJ  Sin-ff.  Ji,iini<if. 

Dr.  JiiliiiH  Knohhxli,  on  the  third  of  this  month,  ended  a  life 
once  filled  with  the  best  of  opportunities  and  hright  with  promises 
of  success.  Dr.  Knoblwh  was  born  here  in  (.'levehmd  in  the  year 
IS-V.).  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  including  the  High 
Sihiml.  and  then  went  to  Ciermanv  for  furtherstndv  in  I.S77,  return- 
ing in  l«7y 

He  studied  and  practiced  dentistry  with  Or.  Steplian  until  during 
*S0.  when  he  bejraii  the  study  of  metiicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  G.  C. 
K.  Weber.  He  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  Wes- 
tf  rn  Ueserve  University  in  ^'l,  secured  the  [>osition  of  liouse  sur- 
(reon  in  Lakeside  (then  Cleveland  City)  Hospital,  remaining  the 
term  (if  eighteen  months.  He  then  located  on  St.  Clair  street,  near 
the  V.  ii  P.  U.  H.  crossing,  where  he  practised  so  far  as  his  health 
pfruiitted,  up  to  the  time  of  his  deatli.  He  married  about  three 
veum  ago,  aTid  his  wife  and  one  child  sur\'ive  him. 

Xiili'rr  til  ,V""i'Nf«.— -At  leastten or  fifteen  nurses  during  the  past 
mi>ntli  have  taken  positions  without  notifying  the  Directory  of  their 
-engagements  and  when  sent  for  could  not  be  found.  If  vou  e>>[>ect 
calls  viiu  must  keep  us  posted  as  to  where  you  are. 

TVc  iiiiiHriil  mill nurijiritl  books  and  instruments  and  also  office 
furniture  which  were  the  property  of  the  late  Dr's.  W.  B.  l-ee  of 
Cedar  avenue,  and  Julius  Knobloch  of  St.  Clair  street,  are  offered 
for  sale  to  members  of  the  profession.     See  Physician'i^  Exchange 
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[■iBD  Ht  Berlin)  reijarfliiifj  the  Kocli  <-iire.  ItsiiMB  Ims  heeii  aliaiiilunt^l 
iiy  a  niiDibLT  of  unmiiiienl  cliiiii'ititis,  e!<|ie<-iiilly  llie  siiryeons.  A- 
niost  of  tlie  (.'linrile  doctors  have  ceusetl  lo  injWt  we  have  fewir 
I'HseM  of  iiiiliHrv  tiiberciiloxts  in  the  jiost   niiirtiuii  riKiin. 

l'rofes»<ir  l.ielireicji's  reineilv,  I'utassii'-CHiitliariiliii,  is  ln-iti^f 
extensively  trieit  and  ijckkI  resiifts  urn  i-e|iorte<l,  luu  si)  short  is  \\\t 
lime  of  its  use  that  one  cannot  s|)eak  of  its  vulne.  The  llieorieJi  of 
its  arttoii  are  heantifiil,  hut  remedies  don't  alwavs  do  nil  tlit*nrv 
promises. 

Another  |.roniinenl  clinician  is  said  to  m  Iiave  an  iiifallilile  reiiied\ 
on  ta|i,hiit  1  hope  he  will  keep  it  under  rover  until  the  iiieilicai 
weather  is  settled." 

Dr.  Itiii-tiiii  has  resigned  the  position  he  has  m)  loiifr  and  aci'e|it- 
ahly  lilted  at  the  insane  asylnni.  A  hrotlier  of  the  siiperintfmleiit 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  position. 

,i  /H-ir-i/'-  •■„i-rri.i,.,i,.l,i,i  writes  from  Uerliti 
cure:  "  If  I  should  write  all  I  have  hear<l  on 
riirht  arm  would  he  paraly/eil  and  you  won 
hiyh  cipinion  of  the  fjreat  (lerman  scientist. 
the  matter  cimhl  he  written,  it  woidd  make  a 
tion  than  a  Tolstoi   novel. 

•■I'll  also  admit  for  tlie  sake  of  arjrunient  that  a  dea<l  h<tnse  \'  i 
iHHir  place  to  gather  fads  for  a  paper  on  the  cnre  of  the  liviuif,  Imi 
I  have  attended  the  nieeiLn(jH  of  the  society  for  internal  nie<lirine, 
visited  the  hospitals,  read  the  medical  jnnriialH  and  tried  to  iT«t  all 
sides  of  the  ijuestiiin,  and  J  nuist  sav,  so  far  as  statistics  are  of  vahii'. 
the  patholofiists  have  the  best  of  the  discus-sion  at  present.  The 
deatliK  outnnnd)er  the  cures   twenty  to  one. 

"A  jjreat  hiy  wave  of  reaction  is  sweepiusj  over  the  lanii  and 
while  a  larjje  per  cent,  of  the  doctors  claim  I'ures.  tliey  only  m  licsi 
sav;  'The  patients  appear  healed."  The  most  however  admit:  -We 
have  as  vet  no  cures,  but  several  of  onr  patienis  are  iiiiproviii^j.' 

"The  distressiii^f  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  the  scramble  made 
to  secure  lymph,  not  for  scientific  ends  hut  for  the  money  to  he 
made  fn)ni  its  use." 

!),:  C.  P.  I.lnh.irt  has  been  in  the  city  for  a  few  weeks  and  will 
be  renienibered  by  many  of  our  readers.  He  lias  tlie  last  fouryeafs 
had  char^re  of  the  physical  traininfj  in  the  Newark  Academy,  a  scli'xi! 
for  boys;  also  had  the  saiue  department  in  the  city  normal  school  nf 
Newark,  N.  .1. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  over-crowdin^f  of  the  profession,  au<l 
physicial  trainiuij  nndnuhtedly  presents  a.s  pnHnisiiijj  a  field  f"f 
active  youuij  men  as  in  some  of  the  cdder  branches  of  the  profession. 
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J>r.  Sihlir  h'lii  ivmoi'nf  hh  oftif©  and  resitlenoe  from  H  Vestry 
street  to  S'S2  Sorantoii  avenue. 

T/if  iiiiiiii/fririi(h  of  ]>r.  John  V.  Jmmi  will  be  pained  to  hear  of 
tlie  death  of  liis  esthnable  wife. 

^eetinij  <if  (he.  ?iiitii>iiiil  AKmi':iiiti<iii  nf  Rtiilir<iy  .'SiiFf/eo)is. — 
At  the  Kansas  L'itv  meetinij  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons  last  year,  it  was  det-icled  to  liiild  the  ne.xt  meeting  at  Buf- 
falo, May  7,  8  and  1>  of  this  year.  But,  on  account  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Assoi-iation  being  set  for  the  same  time,  it 
has  been  decided  to  change  those  dates,  and  to  hold  our  next  meet- 
ing at  Buffalo  April  3(1  and-.Mav  1  and  2,  to  whidi  all  railway 
surgeons  are  corciiallv  invited.  I'o  all  railway  surgeons  sending 
tlieir  name  and  addresses  to  the  corresponding  secretary,  a  copy  of 
the  constitution  and  programme  will  he  sent.  All  those  wishing  to 
read  papers  should  send  in  the  titles  of  their  papers  without  delay. 
Kor  further  information  inquire  of 

A.  {j.  Gr.NV.iKii,  M.  D.,  l.'orresponding  Secretary, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AIDS  TO  DIGESTION. 


A   Fnir  Zlirm.m  of  Lnho,:-- 

I'm  gro'ig  ''>to  partnersliip 

With  ji  lovely  young  M.  U., 
She  brought  me  safely  through  the  grip. 

And  now  she'll  marry  me. 
She'll  keep  her  practice  aa  before. 

She's  wise  in  everything; 
And  as  Tor  me— I'll  tenrt  the  door 

And  do  the  marketing! 

Priii'-ii'-r  -if  Mind. — The  morning  after  tlie  recent  snow  storm,  a 
big  poliirenian  walked  into  the  W.  R.  U.  and  said  ;  "  Too  much  snow 
in  front  of  your  building.  Who  looks  after  the  paths?"  "They 
will  be  attended  to,"  answered  a  ijuick-wittetl  student, "just  as  soon 
as  the  pathology  professor  gets  here."  "AH  right,"  said  the  blue- 
coat,  and  walked  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

-ill  Aiii-lfiit  / II rfi/t ion. --i>.\WKi)f>vF — "You  know  Pinion, the  in- 
ventor ?  Well,  he's  recently  produced  something  ijuite  new  in 
breast  developers.  I  was  down  there  last  night  and  he  showed  me 
a  couple  of  working-models.  Pinion  has  got  a  good  thing  there. 
Hyhsot  (innocently).-    Breast  clevelopers':"     SAWEiioFr.-  -Yes  twins. 
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.Srie/itifii-  Zeal.  Vlv.w  Mit.  VVihtkiiami.  "  AliI  inv  dear  youni; 
friend,  [  am  jrlad  to  see  you  diajjiay  audi  steal  in  tlie  tieVis  of  scienc*. 
Tliat  is  your  lujcroscoiie  under  your  ami,  I  BupiKiseV" 

BoBiJV   SiniiiT. — "Yes,  sir.  an'  tliis  b<x)k   contains  tlie   London 

Srize-ring  rules.  We  are  all  poing  down  to  Tommy  Tart's,  «n 
immie  Jones  ip  yoing  to  brinif  over  liis  bacillus  to  tijflit  TiimiuyV 
microbe  to  a  finisli  --an'  Pm  referee.     Good  bye,  sir." 

A  Kohiitii  WiirHiiiij.  -There  are  j.hysiciaiis  who  forjret  that  their 
patients  are  not  as  well  posted  in  medical  lore  and  usa^^  iis  tliej 
might  be.  A  voung  doctor  of  this  cjty  recently  betanie  aware  of 
this  fact  when  lie  received  a  note  from  an  out-of-town  patient,  the 
substance  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  preserve  in  rough  rhyniea. 
It  should  prove  a  »<)lenin  warning  to  all  doctors  who  fail  to  make 
8im])le  things  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  ailing  wayfarers.  Here  it  is: 
'•Dear  Doctor; 

Life  has  reuewed  its  gli'i'ie-. — 
1  lbi>ught  I'd  have  lo  die, 
But  I  ate  Ibem  s'po^itories. 

An'  1  want  a  fcoBh  fliipplj-;" 
An  Afhrin-il  Mhtukf.  -A  gawky  youth,  unmistakably  from  the 
•country,  stopped  in  front  of  a  Euclid  avenue  show  window  several 
weeks  ago  and  stared  with  open  mouth  at  something  which  caught 
his  eve.  "By  gum!"  he  said,  "what's  that?"  A  city  man  Imp- 
pened  to  be  standing  near,  and  taking  in  the  greenness  of  the  youth 
glibly  answered  him:  "That?  Tha?s  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  murderers  that  ever  was  hanged.  He  froze  his  vener- 
able graiidmotJier  to  death  in  an  ice  house,  pushed  his  age<l  failier 
over  a  mill  dam,  and  chucked  his  amiable  mother-in-law  into  a  well. 
You  must  have  hearti  of  himV"  "Wh-who'a  bones  is  it?'"  gasjie<l 
the  awe-sfricken  youth.  "Hessler's,  I  suppose,"  answered  tlie  city 
man  as  he  carelessly  walked  away.  Five  mniutes  later  he  hap)iene<l 
back,  and  saw  a  crowd  around  the  window.  Walkiny  nearer  lie 
noticed  that  the  green  youth  was  in  the  front  row  with  his  nose  fltit- 
tene<l  against  the  glass,  and  his  arms  wildly  gesticulating.  "Look 
at  that,"  be  was  saying;  "that's  the  bones  of  one  ()f  the  worst  mur- 
derers that  ever  got  hung.  He  killed  folks  everywhere.  He  killed 
'em  in  mills,  an'  ii'e  wells,  an'  house-dams,  an'  lots  o'  jilaces.  Yes, 
he  didl  You  must  o'  liear<]  o'  him-  his  name  is  Hessler!" 
The  city  man  walked  gravely  awav. 
Ih-r«.    liiforw     Wm,    Ilhi^tfUlon^. 

"Pray  tell  me."  said  his  fiancee, 

"Of  a  aubsiliutc  forcoisels.  please." 
"I  ihlnk."  the  bashful  Doc  did  aav. 

'•'Twould  surely  Imj  a  real  tig'ht  squec^.e;" 
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CIiEVEIi^ND  JdEDIC^L  g^ZETW. 


APRIL,  mn. 


ORIGINAL    ARTICLES. 


t;R08C0PICAI.  EXAMINATIONS. 

IIV    KliWAKU    I-KEIII.K,  M  1>. 
Lecturer  oa  Skin  Diseases  at  tbe  Woogter  UedloaJ  College. 

We  may  note  in  approacliiiig'  the  practiral  distussioii  of  tliis  sub- 
ject, first,  tliat  the  work  is  often  left  wholly  to  imderffradutiteB  and 
to  vouiig  practitioners  who  have  spare  time.  Secondly,  an  expert 
examination  so-called  lias,  as  a  rule,  to  be  divitWI  between  a  skilled 
microscopist  and  a  professional  chemist,  it  bein^  the  truth  that  the 
microscopist  is  seldom  a  chemist,  and,  vice  ver^a,  so  that  each  one 
does  the  work  not  in  his  inunediatc  province  in  a  j)erfunctorv  and 
halting  or  routine  manner. 

Thirdly,  uroscopv,  as  it  is  practised  at  present,  consists  rather 
in  an  elaboration  of  methods  for  demonstrating  special  substances 
ftnd  objects,  such  as  albumen,  glucose,  casts,  etc.,  than  in  a  harmo- 
nious research  direct«d  towards  the  urine  as  a  whole.  One  has 
only  to  institute  a  comparison  between  uroscopic  diagnosis  and 
the  physical  examination  of  a  patient.  Suppose  the  physician  were 
to  carefully  listen  at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  over  the  cardiac 
valves,  and  then  note  in  a  wholly  perfunctory  manner  the  state  of 
the  viscera!     Circumstances  might  occasionally  justify  this  mode  of 


[jnicwliire.  !>iit  rii>  iiri,'nnn'iU  is  uecessurv  t"  wlicw  tlie  wlmllv  iiiisi-i- 
eutitii-  hikI  ii(Hi'|irii}rrewivf  cliBrMctiT  of  siicli  e\rlusive  iiiveBtipa' 
tioii.  Vet  tWiv  'in  ii(-tiLHlly  wlint  [>i'<-iirs  itt  iixist  iiiMBiires  in  uto- 
Hcii|iir  exaniiimiioiiK.  Tlit!  siihjeits  of  sl)iini)iniiriA  and  tul>e-oasts 
are  imieetl  aM-iiii]K>rtaiil,  liiit  resean-li  ammifr  t)ie  bvwavsof  iirinair 
excretion  will  almiist  always  throw  niiioli  light  on  the  main  ((iiests, 
lijfht  which  iK  often  in(lis|iensiil)li^  in  arrivinj.'  at  an  iiiielliyeiit  dia^- 

We  should  reirfird  the  urine  as  un  entity  havini;  a  ileKiiite  coiisti- 
ttition,  which  it  (luriyea  from  the  Idr.tKl.  an<l  whi<'li  h  fnrther  coiidi- 
tinned  hv  the  intefjritv  of  the  nro-ijenital  tract. 

It  in  demonstrahle  thai  any  grave  ulteralioii  in  the  eM'retiiin  of 
any  one  ingr«<1ient  involves  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
nrine  as  a  whole;  further,  the  normal  nrine.  at  least  in  twenty-four 
lioiir  s|ieciniens,  has  tolerably  well  defined  limitn. 

Even  in  the  simple  instance  of  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  elenient, 
where  the  solids  preserve  their  natural  proportion  towards  one  an- 
other, we  find  a  virtual  change  in  the  constitution,  because  sub- 
Htunres  which  belong  in  solution  appear  as  prei'i])itates,  or  sediment, 
and  the  ordinary  alkaline  deconi^iosition  of  the  urine  is  often  re- 
pla<'ed  bv  the  so-called  acid-fermentation. 

If  we  pursue  our  studies  imbued  with  this  idea,  we  shall  find  thit 
]iatholo(^cal  urine  assumes  certain  ti/pfi,  or  habitus,  and  that  no 
rational  conception  of  this  fluid  is  possible  without  having  taken 
this  into  account.  We  should  cease  to  think  merely  of  urine  con- 
ttiining  albumen  or  glucose,  but  of  urinf.  tff'  »omK  p'Uhologieal 
type  ir/iic/t  fiirlher  coii/oiim  Ifiuff  mifnUfinren.  This  is  no  quibble, 
no  begging  a  question,  no  mere  verbal  distinction;  but  herein  liet 
Vhe  whole  question  of  the  difference  between  normal  urine  witb 
food -albuminuria,  and  a  pathological  albuminous  urine — between 
simple  glycosuria  and  diabetes  mellitus — between  healthy  urine 
with  the  addition  of  some  substance  like  iodine,  which  ia  elimineted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  a  urine  which  is  rendered  pathological  by  the 
disorganization  of  the  blood  and  urinary  epithelia  through  the  pm- 


1'iikhi.k:    l/roncopiritl  Fij-inninntioiix.  'i-M 

eiioe  tif  some  Piibstance  in  excess,  like  cltlorate  of  jiotasii,  or  car- 
bolic a.-i(l. 

The  t«8ta  iisuallv  eiii[)love<l  at  once  upon  the  urine  are  highly 
nperialJKed  and  directetl  toward  certain  Bubstancea  onlv.  There  is» 
therefore,  nothintr  more  instructive  thaji  the  adoption  of  tests  which 
tend  to  reveal  the  entire  urinary  constitution. 

1'ake  a  test  iflass  whose  sides  slope  at  an  angle  of  more  than  45*^ 
and  place  therein  Ultered  urine,  and  then  allow  one-tenth  its  bulk 
of  cold  nitric  acid  to  run  slowly  down  t!ie  sides,  thereby  displacing 
the  urine  from  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Set  the  glass  aside  for  fif- 
teen minufea.  and  then  view  it,  if  necessary  with  some  dark  back- 
ground. In  a  ))athological  unne,  a  variety  of  changes  may  l>e  ob- 
tterved,  illustrating  the  changed  constitution  of  the  urine.  I-et  us 
first,  however,  touch  upon  the  effect  observable  in  healthy  urine. 
This  is  nothing  iiiore  than  a  faint  color-band  at  the  point  of  contact, 
the  color  being  brownish  or  rose  or  indigo-blue,  of  a  breadth  of  a 
line  or  less,  and  sharply  defined.  This  varies  considerably  within 
normal  limits,  and  indicates  simply  part  of  the  habitual  coloring 
matter  of  the  unne.  If  the  urine  is  alkaline,  hubbies  will  arise 
front  the  area  of  contact,  although  in  practice  this  phenomenon  ia 
often  due  to  an  unclean  test-glass. 

I^et  us  now  apply  this  test  to  some  type  of  pathological  urine> 
where  there  is  a  general  functional  disturbance  of  the  chylo-poietic 
system.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  urine  in  the  test-glass 
as  stratified  from  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  various  soluble  in- 
gredients of  the  fluid.  Beginning  from  below  upwards,  we  may 
find  that  the  acid  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  is  colored  green,  thi» 
being  due  to  biliary  coloring- matter  in  the  urine.  In  the  same 
space  we  may  also  observe  a  precipitate  of  feather-iike  crystals,  ni- 
trate of  urea,  due  to  an  excess  in  the  amount  of  urea  present.  This 
precipitate  forms  in  the  cold,  and  after  some  standing.  Coming 
now  to  the  stratum  of  contact,  we  may  find  the  ordinary  color-reac- 
tion greatly  accentuated,  indeed  the  whole  of  the  super-nat^nt  fluid 
rniav  be  tinged  rose-color  or  indigo-.blue,  from. the  presence  of  urine- 
indican,  a  substance  which  implies  defective  functioning  on  the  part 
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of  the  intestiual  tract.  Tlie  contaot-zone  is  also  occupied  hy  alhu- 
men  when  that  substance  is  present,  and  certain  extraneous  sub- 
stances like  iodine  also  Sippear  in  the  sanie  stratum.  Inhere  is  usualljr 
a  clear  stratum  above  the  albumen,  or  color-ione,  and  al>nve  this, 
and  near  the  summit  of  the  fluid,  we  observe  often  e.  deep  ring  due 
to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  acid  urate.  Finally  there  is  another 
clear  stratum  above  the  urate-zone. 

If  we  add  a  strong  alkali  to  healthy  urine  (say  caustic  |>otash<iis- 
Bolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  water),  and  warm  it  in  a  test-tube,  we 
obser^-e  merely  a  slight  change  of  color-  from  yellowish  to  greenish 
-^and  the  apj>earance  of  earthy  pliosphatesasaprectpitate.  Incer- 
tain  pathological  conditions  we  see  .the  phosphates  increased  or  di- 
minished or  tinged  by  foreign  coloring- matter.  Even  th«  urine  it- 
self may  be  colored  brown  by  the  alkali  in  the  cold  (alkaptonuria). 
By  far  the  most  significant  phenomenon  resulting  from  applying  the 
alkali  with  heat,  is  the  discoloration  due  to  the  presence  of  sugar, 
this  being  by  far  the  simplest  test  for  that  substance,  although  not 
a  special  test  for  grape  sugar.  The  discoloration  may  vary  from 
lemon-yellow  to  black,  according  to  the  proportion  of  sugar  present 
in  the  urine. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  routine  application  of  acids 
and  alkalis  should  be  used  in  practice  to  determine  in  part  the  con- 
stitution of  tjie  urine;  for  albumen  and  sugar  are  alwavsrecognized 
when  present,  whereas  by  using  only  the  specialized  tests — heatmd 
acetic  acid  for  albumen,  and  a  reduction  test  for  glucose^we  leim 
nothing  about  the  urine  as  a  whole-  The  time  and  outfit  required 
are  as  simple  in  the  general  as  in  the  special  way  of  testing. 

We  must  also  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  unorganized 
sediment  which  has  been  precipitated  from  solution,  and  the  o^ao- 
ised  sediment  of  histological  elements  derived  from  the  uro-genital 
passages.  The  former  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  urinarj 
secretions  proper,  and  within  the  province  of  the  chemical  investi- 
gator— in  other  words,  it  is  the  micro-chemical  sediment.  The  lit- 
ter is  rather  in  the  domain  of  the  histologist. 

Of  other  routine  tests,  the  density  is,  of   course,  ali-importuit, 
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since  it  givee  an  expression  of  the  weight  of  solid  matter  held  in 
solution,  an<l  when  the  specimen  tested  is  from  the  twenty-four 
hour  amount,  we  may  know  at  once  how  much  work  the  kidneys 
are  doin^  per  diem,  hy  simple  mathematical  calculations  which  are 
^iven  in  text-books  on  urinary  analysis.  By  the  use  of  Squibbs' 
ureometer,  which  involves  about  a  half  an  hour  of  time  and  much 
tedious  manipuUttun,  we  may  further  determine  the  amount  of 
urea,  the  principal  solid  constituent  of  the  urine,  which  gives  a 
Btill  better  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  kidneys. 

The  "color"  and  "odor"  usually  ngted  depend  greatly  upon  the 
"ps.sonal  equation"  of  the  observer.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  they  cannot  be  better  described  than  by  the  single  word 
"  urinous."  Wlien  tl»e  urine  ia  colorless,  or  red  or  brown,  or  when 
it  smells  strongly  of  some  substance,  not  due  to  an  unclean  flask, 
the  facts  must  be  noted,  but  might  well  come  under  the  head  of 
"remarks,"  for  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  would  surelv  come  to 
light  (luring  the  investigation.  The  use  of  test-paper,  while  it  will 
never  be  diseartletl,  is  often  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  prac- 
tised observer  always  knows  bv  numerous  indications  whether  he  ia 
at  work  upon  an  arid  ur  alkaline  specimen,  and  further  the  probable- 
degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinitv.  The  mere  word  "acid"  or  "alka- 
line," giving  the  beliavior  of  the  urine  to  test-paper,  is  usually  ren- 
dered unne<!es8arv  bv  the  results  of^other  tests  noted  in  a  report. 

We  have  now  bestowed  suflicient  attention  upon  tlie  subject  of 
uroscdpy  to  render  obvious  the  propriety  and  utility  of  a  simple 
scheme,  desigtiecl  for  <]ua]itative  routine-work,  which  the  writer  has. 
use<.1  for  vears.     Tlie  scheme  is  filled  out  bv  the  details  of  an  imag- 
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(juifriil   Itiiii'irkK.     ('()li)r  and  iwlor    urinous.     Acid  to  test-paper. 

Specimen  clear  with  tlie  usual  mucous  cloud  depositing. 
Tirt„ty-f.,He   H;;r  Amo-int  .;<(/  JJeimti/.-\,OOi)  c.  e.   of  density 
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Amount  ijf'  Solids;  I'ren.^-liy  Hassler's  coefficient  TiH+  ^rims 
solid  lUKtter;  bj  Squihb'a  jirocess  3r>  frraois  ureM. 

Jieh«rit>r  trith  Aridn.  -Faint  urate-niig:  slijfht  iiu-rease  uf  i-olor 
reat-tion  from  urine  iiidican;  no  alburtieii;  sliirht  |>rei' imitate  of 
urea -nitrate. 

Jiefi'ivf'ii-  irith  .Vktili*  {mnl  Hr'it).    -I'limpliates  normal;  no  sugsr. 

Jficr«-f'Af/Hw?r(/.--  Calcium- oxalate  ortabedrd  in  mode  rate  amount. 

■'ipei'lul  TeufK.     Not  required. 
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scheme,  there  are  two  leading  pc 
must  be  sure  of  our  ability  to  cor 
nial  eonstitutiiiii  of  the  urine.  Si 
rectly  iiiteq)ret  such  depurturcM. 


First, 
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It  is  uHelirss  tu  deiiv  tliut  tlie  pfnoiid  knowledge  and  i^oufidence 
ot  the  iiivestigHtttr  may  iiflou  jfo  niuuli  further  I'laii  he  himaelf 
would  .'lire  «)  aduiJI.  iiiuc'li  further.  In  fuct,  tlian  he  eould  expUiii. 
KatiKfuctorily  to  i.iliers.  Xeverthelecs  it  is  the  |iroviiic-u  of  the 
teadiei-  tt)  hriiijf  liis  siitijei't  witliiii  the  mri^re  of  all  iiiiiidH,  regard- 
less i.r   thi-  I'liaiiiiels  ill  which   thev  innv  run.      \e<r]et-tinir    this  [>re- 

taiiistii  Ht-ore.  Heiu-e  he  must  i^^ive  ot'iikr  proof  mid  i^'ood  reason 
for  nil  he  does. 

wl,i.-l,  haie  fonwl  theiiiselVt-s  ujhhi  tlw  mind  of  the  writer.  Thus, 
an  ..-■id  nriiie  is  usnahv  .'lear.  ur  else  will  filter  Hear.  Vet  o.-ea- 
.'^iomilly  there  is  seeji  uii  acid  urine  with  u  fuiiit  turliidily,  or  rather 
o|iHles(-eut-e.  {iei-sistiu<r  des|>ite  all  iitteiii}>ts  <il  liltrHtiiin.  Inhiii'Ii 
t-ases  the  iitidity  of  the  urine  was  marked,  and  tliejv  wa.s  positively 

any  ndvioK-cd  or  iiuirked    |>utliolo;ri,'a I  chajiire.  or  lo  aci-.iunt  for  the 

<lowu  su<l(k-iily.  one  with  iira'ini.-  .-ojivulsioiis  (mistaken  at  the  tium 
for  epilejisyi.  the  <itlier  with  urii-niii'  cDnia.  The  aiilopsy  leiealed 
a<lvaiiee<l  rirrlioiie  ki'liiey.  a'  I'onilition  in  »-hi(-li  Ix.tU  ulhiiiuvn  and 
eafts  are  ociiisioLially  al.sent.  Althoui,di  the  writer  has  in  a  few  in- 
stan<-es  ooted  this  haziness  in  noiutal  i.eid  urines,  he  <-un  never  per- 
ceive it  \vitli<.ut  the  ^rravcsl  r-ueliculinys  for  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  e;ifli  of  tlie  insiani-es  specified,  there  was  opportunity  for 
but  one  e\aiiiiuntion.      Other  »i'iiers  have    noted  iliis    |ilienonienoii. 

which  coutained  almost  every  variety  of  east,  lie  made  the  ^ntv- 
est  of  profjnoses,  and  used  tliesjieeimen  for  teacliinif  pur]K)ses.  The 
history  le^irm-d  later  revealed  the  faet  that  the  patient,  a  young 
s<'liool  teacher,  was  apparently  perfectly  well,  both  before  and  after 
the  nrine  was  v  oided.  <  )n  that  <H'caslou!  she  had  had  a  Mulden  sup- 
pression of   urine  for  twentv-four  hours. 

These  ■■uses  teach  us  the  lack  of  absolute  siiiniHcance  reyarding 
the  presence    or  absence  of  casts.        I)i)ubtless  if  these   urines   had 
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been  studitKl  in  their  entirety,  it  would  have  appeared  that  our  re- 
KDuri'es  for  prognosis  were  less  barren  than  thev  seemed. 

If  these  nrines  had  been  examined  according  to  the  writer's 
sfheme,  the  density  and  aiuoiint  of  solid  matter  pHsned  in  tweiilY- 
four  hours  would  linve  jirobablv  afforded  tlie  key  to  the  true  stste 
of  affairs.  Tn  the  ases  f  c  rrhotit^  kidnev,  the  urea  and  solids  in 
^'eiieral  must  ha  e  bee  s  fti  entlv  redu['e<l  to  have  caused  alarm: 
while  in  the  i-ase  f  s  1 1  ress  on,  it  is  prnhable  that  but  one  kidnev 
was  affected,  tl  e  tl  er  1  g  conipeiiaatorv  work;  so  thai  uret 
within  normal  1  Is  as  1  I  tiess  bein^  eliminated.  This  |K)iiit 
of  the  relative  participafion  of  the  two  kidneys  is  one  highly  rni- 
jiortant.  Often  when  there  has  been  jfreat  oedema,  with  evidence 
of  eJitreme  disorfjanizaticm  of  llie  renal  tissues,  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  give  a  fairly  hopeful  proijnosis,  simpiv  because  the  total 
amount  of  solids  eliminated  was  within  natural  bounds.  In  one 
case  which  he  followed  up  for  yeary.  there  was  a  constant  hiirh  Av- 
^ree  of  albuniinuriu.  Casts,  for  a  while  abundant,  eventuallv  dis- 
appeared, the  albuminuria  persisting.  The  amount  of  urea  e\- 
creted  was  sufficient,  and  the  patient  had  no  constant  oedema,  nor 
symptoms  of  urspmia.  She  died  finally  of  some  iiitercurrent  disor- 
der. The  diagnosis  was  atrophy  of  one  kidney,  following  croujious 
nephritis,  with  compensatory-  enlargement  of  the  other  kidnev. 

The  present  article  consists  merelv  in  a  few  randont  jottings,  all 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  that  special  testing  of  the  urine  is  falla- 
cious in  the  extreme.  .All  urines  should  be  examined  according  lo 
Bonie  sehenie  which  briiigs  ont  the  constitution  of  that  excretion  M 
a  whole.  Hundreds  of  problems  suggested  bv  the  compass  of  tliis 
article  cannot  be  even  alluded  to.  The  article  itself  is  meant  to  b« 
suggestive,  not  even  systematic,  much  less  exhaustive  even  witliiii 
certain  limits.  The  writer  does  not  seek  to  prove  too  nnicii.  He 
hojies  he  mav  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  the  jiractical  uroscopist 
who  has  the  confidence  of  bis  brother  physicians  should  be  one  wlio 
has  pursued  the  work  with  genuine  ar<lor,  and  not  for  time-serviiig 
jiurjioses;  who  has  a  like  jiredi lection  for  the  chemical  and  histo- 
logical features  of  the  work,  and  who  has  always  stnven  to  ascertiio 
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the  cHnicHi  condition  of  every  patient  whose  urine  has  been  Bub- 
mitted  to  hiin.  I'roseopiBts  usually  set  down  just  what  they  see, 
and  refrain  from  trving  to  make  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis.  They 
say,  and  with  some  justice,  that  it  is  not  ri^lit  for  them  to  asautne 
tliis  latter  function,  even  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  that  further, 
tlie  clinician  would  resent  anj  intrusion,  and  claim  the  propriety  of 
making  hit  own  inter|jretations,  for  politic  reasons  if  nothing  more. 
A  few  noted  uroscupists.  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  oracular  way  of 
making  diagnoses  and  prognoses,  based  on  a  close  calculation  of 
probabilities  Phet  do  not  condescend  to  give  reasons,  and  are  so 
often  right  that  tbei  can  afford  to  make  an  oci  asionat  mistake. 
This  method  aa\orstoo  mm  h  of  charlatanism  to  appeal  favorably  to 
the  ■■eiise  of  the  (.oiiservatiie  practitioners 

It  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  a  middle  course  between 
these  extremes  is  entirely  praiseworthy.  The,  uroscopist  can  say, 
"In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  a  urine  of  this  type  is  asso- 
ciated with  this  or  that  clinical  condition.  I  would  like  another 
specimen  of  the  urine,  witli  information  us  to  certain  features  of  the 
patieiit''s  condition."  By  this  method  of  approximations,  valuable 
results  are  obtainable.  It  often  happens  that  the  uroscopist 
wishes  a  catheterized  specimen,  to  free  the  urine  from  products  from 
the  genitals ;  or  that  lie  would  Hke  to  study  the  urine  while  diuretic 
medication  is  suspended.  And  here  let  us  say  that  for  the  good 
fame  of  the  uroscopist,  he  must  be  willing  to  look  at  any  number 
of  specimens  of  urine  from  a  single  patient  without  considering 
that  each  sample  represents  a  fee.  Every  specimen  need  not  be 
submitted  to  all  the  tests  or  even  more  than  one  or  two  teats  after 
the  first  thorough  examination,  but  it  is  extremely  useful  to  have 
the  urine  on  hand  in  case  of  unexpected  variations  in  type. 

The  nroscopiNt  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  renal  specialist,  but 
his  study  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  only  form  of  elimination  avail- 
able for  study,  since  the  sweat,  faeces  and  pulmonary  exhalations 
ore  impracticable  for  routine  clinical  study.  His  position  is  there- 
fore analogous  to  that  of  the  expert  in  dietetics,  airs  and  mineral 
waters,  and  in  general  to  those  who  take  special  cognizance  of  iik* 
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gesta  of  all  kindn.  Those  wiio  study  in^'esta  are  indeed  brouvlit  m 
close  contact  witli  structural  (liseHses  of  the  Htomach  and  lun^, 
just  as  is  the  iiros<'{)|>iRt  with  kidney  diseases,  vet  the  major  portion 
of  tlie  study  of  eai'li  lies  in  the  deeper  problems  involved  in  malan- 
trition.  Hence  tlie  piissibillties  of  the  study  i>?  iir(:sc()py  are  prac- 
taoally  liinitlet'.s. 
3tS  Protpeat  struct. 


THE  ELKCTRICAL  TREATMENT  *lK  FIBliOIDS* 

JOHN  B.  WAI.KKR,  )I.  n.,  cr.KVKl.ANIi.  "lit". 

Most  uterine  tumors  are  strictly  fibro-niyoniiis  and  thus  are  i:<nii- 
poBed  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissues  in  widely  varvin}^  proportions, 
and  are  usually  encapsulated  in  connective  tissue-  When  die 
fibrous  tissue  predominates  they  are  hard  and  linii,  wJiile  tJie  inua- 
cular  variety  are  soft  and  yielding.  Small  fihruids  are  ireiierally 
firm,  solid,  and  usually  multinodular;  those  uf  larjfer  sine  may  be- 
come more  vascular  as  the  blood  vessels  become  more  diluted,  llius 
the  rapidly  growini^,  soft,  <vdematous  mvonias-.  Thev  mav  itmU'riji) 
degenerative  cJianges,  may  soften  iind  lireak  down,  so  tluit  caviiies 
form  within  them  cniitBiniiii;;  semi-fliiid.  Snmetinies  li.ev  slmiffli 
and  septicsemia  follows. 

Fibroids  may  be  diviiled  into  three  cliisses,  ufcurdinLi:  t"  tlieir  sit- 
uation in  reference  to  the  uterus.  I.  Submucous.  'Z.  I riteTstilini. 
3.  SubperitoticiiJ.  Authorities  stute  that  about  lit  |)fr  i-)-;]i.  are  s.ili- 
mucuous,  Oti  [ler  cenl.  interstitiiil,  'J,'*  per  cent,  s^iliperitonciil.  I.iktt 
all  organic  structures  they  h;ive  tlicir  period  nf  irrowth  iind  uecliiie; 
they  generally  c"iitinue  to  frniw  itiiiil  or  after  the  menopause,  hut 
at  this  period  niatiy  cease  enliiri^Nu^r  uml  ^rudmillv  diminisli  in  size 
with  a  cessation  of  tlieir  symptoms;  these  symptoms  iirc  generally 
troublesome  and  frequently  dmiirerous  eiion^h  to  demand  treatment- 

1.  Metorrlto'jia  is  the  nio-fi  pronuuni'ed  syniptcim  and  is  most 
frequently  seen  with  tlie  interstitial  and  snbmiieous  variety;  here  tlio 
>BMd  tmfore  tbeCurahnguCoiinc.)'  Medlcul  ^ool-^  v. 
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menstrual  periods  become  profuse  and  are  abnormally  prolonged. 

2.  I>ygmenorrh<i'n  occurs  at  the  menstrual  perioda,  but  in  addi- 
tion the  patient  may  suffer  between  tlie  periods  from  severe  back- 
ache and  intermittent  attacks  of  neuralgia  of  pelvic  origin. 

3.  Presnure  Symptoms  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  tumor's 
"Weight  against  the  bladder  so  causing  vesical  tenesmus  and  frequent 
micturition  with  most  intense  pain;  or  upon  the  rectum,  producing 
■constipation  and  hemorrhoids;  or  upon  the  venous  circulation,  caus- 
ing ascites  and  cedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  These  symptoms 
usually  become  aggravated  at  the  menstruul  periods. 

The  alleviation  and  symptomatic  cure  of  these  symptoms  may  be 
Accomplished  by  surgery,  or  in  selected  cases  by  electricity. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  tins  manner  is  founded  upon  the  well 
-established  phvsical  law  of  electrolysis,  which  is  the  great  elemen- 
tary fact  in  electro -physics  and  is  thus  demonstrated.  Alt  sub- 
stances are  conductors  and  are  divided  into  two  classes.  First, 
those  in  whicli  the  passage  of  electricity  through  them  produces  no 
chiiiiiji'  in  tlie  chi'iniciil  composition  of  the  substance-  -thus  illus- 
trated in  the  incandescent  lamp;  here  the  passage  of  electricity, 
meeting  a  resistance  in  the  carbon,  produces  a  rise  of  temperature 
until  the  carbon  becomes  incandescent. 

Secondly,  those  in  which  the  passage  of  the  gahanic  current  re- 
sults ill  the  chemical  decomposition  into  its  constituent  elements  of 
the  substance  of  the  ci)nductor,at  the  [loints  where  the  electric  current 
«nters  anil  leaves  the  body.  This  process  Faraday  designated  as  elec- 
trolysis. Thus  if  a  current  is  passed  throtigli  water,  the  oxygen  is 
given  off  at  the  jiositive  pole  and  the  hydrogen  at  the  negative 
pole.  That  which  occurs  in  water  occurs  also  in  more  complex 
fluids,  and  tins  is  just  as  striclly  true  according  to  law  in  tlie  struc- 
tures of  (he  human  body  as  in  the  simplest  of  fluids,  water. 

Cinselli  and  Cutler  in  1871  first  called  attention  to  this  electro- 
lytic (lower  of  the  galvanic  current  for  the  resolution  of  tumors, 
but  not  with  the  scientific  exactness  of  Apostoli,  who.  having  lieen 
impressed  by  the  high  mortality  of  the  abdominal  liystero-myomec- 
Jomv  and  being  opposed  tn  the  removal  of  the  ovaries,  inaugurated 
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&  series  of  experiments  in  Paris  in  1882  for  the  electrical  treatment 
of  fibroids.  He  adapted  scientific  instruments  for  measuring  and 
applying  the  indicated  current,  thus  establishing  for  electricity  a 
correct  system  of  exact  dosage  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
employment  of  any  other  valuable  but  dangerous  therapeutic 
remedy.  He  accomplished  this  precision  by  the  use  of  the  galva- 
nometer, and  by  the  use  of  high  intensities  of  current  which  can  be 
applied  in  doses  of  from  50  to3()0mi!lianiperes,he  secured  a  very  en- 
ergetic agent.  Naturally  this  intense  current  would  be  veiy 
painful  but  he  made  it  bearable  bv  introducing  his  peculiar  wett«d 
clay  abdominal  electro<le  which,  when  projierJv  adjusted,  transmits 
this  intense  current  without  much  pain. 

As  the  amount  of  chemical  deconi  posit  ion  in  any  time  is  propor- 
tional to  the  whole  quantitij  of  electricity  which  passes  through  the 
electrolyte  (the  substance  to  be  deconipused)  the  current  should  be  of 
BuiBcient  strengtji  to  accomplish  the  desired  object  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  without  detriment  to  the  patient.  Tlie  strength  be- 
ing from  50  to  200  miJIiamperes,  must  be  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  tissues  tii  be  acted  u[K>n.  ".V  small  electric  dose 
applied  for  even  a  long  time  never  produces  vipon  the  living  organ- 
ized elements  the  same  effect  as  a  higher  dose  applied  for  a  shorter 
time."— -l/^o^fo/;.  Munde  also  strictly  believes  this.  "  One  pole, 
called  the  active,  serves  as  the  active  agent  for  the  application  of 
the  electricity,  and  upon  this  the  entire  effect  is  concentrated.  The 
current  at  the  o]>posite  pole  is  to  be  dispersed  over  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  possible  so  that  its  effects  will  be  least  perceptible." 

The  proper  selection  of  tlie  iiitra-uterine  electrode  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  In  non-heuiorrhagic  fibroids  the  negative  pole 
is  used  as  the  intra-uterine  electrode,  for  it  appears  to  control  the 
circulation  hv  means  of  the  rapid  atrophy  it  produces,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  so  when  it  is  used  For  galvano-jiuncture.  Apostoli  has 
found  that  this  is  the  ipiickest  to  produce  any  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  fibroid. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  forms  the  positive  pole  is  made  the  intra- 
uterine electriKle  because  of  its  ha-moslatic  powers. 
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Ajiostoli  after  having  carefully  stucUed  each  |iartii*ulHr  case  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  suitable  for  electrical  treatinejit,  bcjriiis  his 
preparations  for  treatment  by  moistening  the  clav  abdominal  elec- 
trode in  hot  water  to  soften  it  and  make  it  so  pliable  an  to  lit  closely 
«11  the  abdominal  irregularities — the  current  then  jiasaes  with  much 
less  resistance  and  thus  with  less  pain,  ^^'n^u^  dr\'  towels  are 
placed  over  the  electrode  to  protect  the  clothing,  etc.,  the  vagina  is 
cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  douche  and  then  the  jilatinuui  or  carbon 
«lectrode  is  carefully  introduced.  Then  the  connections  ttre  made 
with  his  battery,  galvanometer  and  rheostat  all  in  place.  The  first 
sitting  should  not  continue  longer  than  six  minutes  -the  current 
starting  from  zero  and  being  gradually  increased,  avoiding  all 
quick  changes  and  thus  preventing  shocks;  there  should  not  be  any 
intra-uterine  pain,  and  the  sensations  on  the  abdomen  should  not  be 
more  than  very  strong  blisters.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  much 
pain  and  one  must  watch  closely  the  galvanometer  and  the  patient 
to  see  that  she  is  not  sufiering  from  too  strong  a  current.  Yet  some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  give  her  a  few  inhalations  of  chloro- 
form during  the  severest  pains.  The  current  should  remain  at  its 
strongest  forlialf  the  time  and  then  be  slowly  reduced.  At  the  end 
oi  the  sitting  give  another  vaginal  antiseptic  douche.  The  dlspen- 
^ry  cases  are  made  to  lie  down  for  several  hours  before  going  home. 
And  it  would  be  better  for  the  patient  to  stay  in  bed  the  remainder 
■of  the  day.  If  any  evidences  of  pain  or  reaction  with  rise  of  tem- 
perature follow,  stop  the  treatment  for  several  days  and  apply  an 
ice-bag  over  the  abdomen.  Electrical  applications  should  not  he 
made  oftener  than  twice  weekly. 

When  electro-puncture  is  desired,  Apostoli  passes  the  v^inal 
«lectTodfl  through  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  and  into  the  substance 
of  the  tumor.  He  claims  that  when  tumors  are  not  affected  by  the 
intra-uterine  method  it  is  because  the  current  meets  too  much  resist- 
ance in  passing  through  the  moist  mucous  membrane,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  intra-polar  current  to  traverse  the  growth  in  order 
to  modify  its  nutrition,  in  this  class  of  so  rebellious  cases  it  needs 
the  more  intimate  contact  with  the  tissues  of  the  tumor  which  can 
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imlv  be  obtained  l>_v  tlie  iialvaiio-jmin'ture.  There  is  more  <lan{{er 
with  thiK  method,  sd  that  it  lias  not  heeii  frequentlv  practiced  in  tUis 
countrv-  It  iimst  reiiwire  extreme  skill.  Miinde  of  New  Vi)rk  has 
adopted  this  metixKl  and  reports  fmir  cases  of  complete  disapjiear- 
ance  of  the  tumor  without  any  unfavorable  indicstioiis.  A  few- 
others  report  similar  experieiicea. 

It  is  difficult  to  fnllv  explain  manv  of  the  phenomena  of  electru- 
phvsics,  but  as  we  reco^uize  the  fa<;ts  we  are  therefore  jus'tified  in 
taking  advantage  of  their  peculiar  service.  Their  medical  effects 
have  been  described  by  Deletan;;,  as  follows:  The  immediate 
effects  of  ele'ctrioitv  consist  in  a  contraction  of  the  uterus  wilh  its- 
tumors,  accompanied  bv  a  congestion  of  the  adjacent  tissues  which 
continues  for  several  hours,  and  is  followed  by  a  subsidence  of  pre- 
existing hemorrhages.  The  consecutive  effects  may  be  first,  a  slight 
hemorrhage;  second,  pain  with  functional  disturbance.  These  phe- 
nomena have  no  relation  to  the  tumor  itself,  but  belong  rather  to 
the  inflammatory  zone  surrounding  it,  and  (juickly  subside.  The 
tumor  diminishes,  the  morbid  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  general 
nutrition  imjiroves.  There  mav  be  sometimes  a  temporary  aggra- 
vation of  the  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, de- 
pending upon  the  above -mentioneit  congestion. 

Apoatoli  says;  "For  the  hundredth  time  I  will  repeat  that  iny 
treatment  has  nothing  ti)  do  with  the  iinciiryiiiji  r"(H-  til  '•i/.v  of  fib- 
romata; and  if  such  result  is  sometimes  observed,  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  electro -therapeutics  up  to  the  present  tiine  has  for  its  sole 
ambition  the »t/>iiplii//i<if!c  cure  of  the  patteiit  and  the  parallel  but 
limited  retrogression  of  the  fibroma," and  he  claims  that  the  l7"/''"/tl<- 
cur^ent  controls  the  dysmenorrhiea,  metrorrhagia,  and  through  its 
influence  upon  the  vaso-motormechauiam—  (that  governs  the  arterial 
circulation) — -controls  the  conditions  which  govern  the  growtli  and 
so  stops  the  evolution  of  benign  neoplasms;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  improves  the  general  lone  of  the  patient  and  makes  her  more 
restive  to  the  local  disease. 

It  is  indicated: 
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1.  Enperiallv  in  iihri,lils  iicciirrintf  in  women  who  are  appro&ohing 

'J.  Ill  t!i.Jit!  ill  wliii-li  tiie  other  ttvinptoins  are  severe  while  the 
tumor  hicri^iises  hut  little  in  bulk. 

!!.   In  cMsesi  ot  soft  tiiniors  where  c>|ieration  is  iDadvisable. 

4.  Ill  till'  early  treatment  of  (Ievelc>|iiiiff  fibroids  as  a  conservative 
measure  of  the  iji-eutest  value,  anil  to  be  tried  in  most  cases. 

5.  Ill  iiit)»t  lar^re  chronic  immovable  tumors  choking  up  the  pelris 
and  so  i-aii^iii^r  jiaiii,  liemorrhage  and  presstire  symptoms. 

The  ^riilvunit  current  is  vtintra-iiuIiniCtd. 

1.  "Ill  [ilile^masia  of  the  annexes  it  is  not  efficacious  but  even 
harmful  in  hi£rh  dosage, especially  if  the  intra-uterine  pole  isnegatirs 
and  will  only  increase  tlie  patient's  suftering." — A/ioitoli. 

2.  In  all  cases  whereyj'/M  is  present. 

3.  In  large  (i.'dematous  tibro-cvstic  tumors. 

4.  Several  ]iractitioiierH  have  stated  that  electricity  accomplished 
so  little  good  in  two  additional  classes  that  they  considered  its  use 
in  the^e  cajies  coiitra  indicated;  whether  theirconclusions  are  correct 
will  he  am'ertained  hv  future  observations,  (a)  In  large  and  rapidly 
growing  fibroids,  chieflv  subperitoneal  and  interstitial  in  character, 
which  occur  esjiecially  in  younger  women  some  considerable  time 
before  their  expected  menopause. 

(b)  In  some  case!'  where  the  patient  has  long  passed  her  menopause 
without  its  liaving  given  her  its  expected  relief.  In  these  cases  as 
age  advanc«s  there  has  been  noticed  a  tendancy  for  the  growth  to 
assume  a  maUgnant  character. 

In  a  recent  article  a  well  kaown  surgeon  referred  to  the  adrocates 
of  electricity  as  "lightning-bugs,"  adding  that  electricity  was  a  sig- 
nal failure.  Many  of  tliese  ideas  of  failure  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  excellent  practical  surgeons  who  have  won  their  reputation  as 
accomplished  operators  (and  have  ever  regarded  electricians  as 
(|uacks )  liave  not  themselveB  studied  carefully  into  the  mat- 
ter; for  they  have  been  too  busy  with  their  private  and  hospital 
practice  to  give  tite  subject  even  a  just  trial,  and  do  not 
understand  the   true    status  of    electricity.      Whereas    numeroua 
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adventurers,  who  have  from  time  to  tinif.  udvtTtise.t  tlieir  aliil- 
ity  to  cure  every  case,  hsve  heen  not  onlv  disajniuinfel  tlmm- 
selvee  in  their  faihires  but  have  l)V  tJieir  verv  iirtiorant  methiida 
disguated  and  harmed  tlieir  [latients  who  later  cmiie — u^i  ex;ini|iles 
of  what  electricity  can  do-to  these  abo^e  surgeons  for  relief.  The 
ordinary  electrician,  with  his  incomplete  ami  unsuitable  a p|iaratus, 
can  not  accept  auch  a  responsibility,  and  electricitv  in  the  lianda  of 
the  ordinary  practicioner  is  as  dangerous  as  laparotomy.  1'he  one 
who  would  obtain  the  best  results  must  be  a  skilled  dia^rnostician  to 
select  the  suitable  cases,  must  possess  considerable  knowledge  of 
electro- physics,  nmst  practice  perfect  asepsis  and  be  a  very  careful 
manipulator,  using  all  the  proper  scientific  apparatus  to  accurately 
apply  and  measure  the  indicated  current.  Lack  of  experience  pro- 
duces similar  results  with  electricity  as  in  surgery,  for  neither  tl« 
surgeon  nor  the  electro-therapeuticist  exhibits  as  successful  results 
in  hie  first  series  of  cases  as  later  when  he  has  perfected  himself  in 
liis  skill  and  technic. 

The  plain  record  of  facts  of  eminent  men  prove  the  value  of  tbis 
ini>de  of  treatment.  Ajiostoli  reported  last  fall  TiSI  cases  with  a  re- 
cord of  9S'per  cent,  symptomatic  cures  and  only  3  fatalities.  Keith 
reported  H)6  cases  with  97  per  cent.  syni|itoniaticallv  cured.  He 
says  no  surgeon  ever  reported  such  a  series  of  recoveries,  and  tbil 
be  wishes  he  had  back  those  sixty-four  women  upon  whom  he  so 
successfully  performed  hysterectomy,  that  he  iiii^dil  first  try  .Apos- 
toll's  method,  which  though  slow,  reipiiriiig  much  patience  and  ten- 
derness in  manipulation,  is  still  quite  sure  in  its  results.  Aug.  Mar- 
tin, in  a  report  of  ten  cases,  says;  "The  results  show  that  hemor- 
rhage, the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  symptom,  nearly  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  those  large  multiple  tumors,  which  apparently 
were  situated  intra-murally  and  included  the  fundus.  Pressura 
symptoms  disappeared  in  all  cases.  Henc«  I  feel  justified  in  con- 
tinuing this  treatment." 

Sir  Spencer  Wells  says:  "I  spent  many  laborious  hours  in  wlial 
1  may  say  was  a  rigid  skejitical  examination  of  the  evidence  before 
me,  seeking  for  weak  points  in  the  system,  but  the  conviction  was 
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lible  lliBt.  tlioiigh  the  method  might  not  have  reuclied  its  jioint 
of  jierfeftioii,  still  the  work  so  far  as  it  went  was  jjood." 

Plajiair  savs:  "Hysterectomy  is  not  a  legitimate  operation  in 
these  large  iioii-liemorrhagic  myomatas  until  the  simple  procedure 
of  electricity  has  been  tried  and  has  (ailed,  as  electricity  does  much 
good  in  certain  cases  otherwise  little  amenable  to  treatment.  As  it 
is  an  agent  of  considerable  power,  if  rashly  used,  it  is  also  capable 
«f  doing  much  harm." 

Champiouniere  savs:  "The  greater  number  of  cases  received 
some  benefit;  those  who  could  not  stand  the  high  current  were  very 
few.  In  those  casefi  where  no  good  still  no  harm  occurred.  It  is 
most  useful  at  the  menopause  when  operations  might  be  unusually 
-langeroua. " 

It  is  not  dangerous  when  the  application  is  intra-uterine  and  in 
the  absence  of  pus  or  acute  inflammation.  Most  patients,  whether 
the  pelvic  conditions  are  improved  or  not,  feei  much  better  in  their 
general  health  after  a  few  applications.  As  there  is  no  [|iiestion  as 
to  its  aid  as  a  palliative  therapeutic  agent,  and  as  it  promises  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  it  should  anticipate  the  knife  in  the  early  treat- 
ment of  developing  Kbroids,  and  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial 
"before  extirpation  is  attempted.  Therefore  as  in  selected  cases  the 
galvanic  current  relieves  pain,  hemorrh^e  and  pressure  symptoms, 
and  conduces  to  bodily  comfort,  thus  rendering  life  supportable  in 
"that  class  of  female  diseases  which  have  an  inherent  limit,  by  it 
we  may  conduct*  our  patient  beyond  the  line  of  life  when  atrophic 
changes  commence,''  so  it  is  to  be  considered  a  tlierajieutic  adjuvant 
of  the  greatest  value. 

The  intelligent  use  of  electricity  has  already  limited  the  held  of 
some  eminent  men  in  that  they  are  not  doing  as  many  hysterecto- 
lilies  as  formerly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  subject  the  patient  to  the 
dangers  from  such  an  operation,  when  the  proper  employment  of 
electricity  may  relieve  her  of  her  symptoms,  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  practical  cure.  1  have  been  able  to  collect  from  French,  German 
and  English  records  1530  cases,  giving  84  per  cent  of  symptomatic 
cures  imder  the  electrical  treatment,     I  am  not  a  partisan  to  either 
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ni«tiio<l.  for  ufier  iii.it'h  mikK  .>f  ..rij^jioHl  Hriules  oF  <>niiiieiii  ineji.  1 
Hill  led  ii>  lielievR  tliHl  iii-itlivr  inixlc  of  |>riH-(j(hir«,  siir<rerv  iior 
elect ri<' it V.  <-hii  l>e  hccvjiUhI  as  ttiu  milv  one  for  nil  i-sses.  siiive  ei- 
c«lle»t  resiiltK  Imve  i>efii  (il>iu;[ii><l  )<y  cii.'li.  Kat-li  (HiweHses  its  own 
esjiecisl  viniits  ami  i|iia1ilifi>ti()iis.  uiiil  in  selerteil  ciisi-s  eoi-|]  will 
pn.ve  its  Hn|.er.iritv  to  hiiv  otlier  nuAv.  ..f  tre«tuieiit. 

"Electricity  is  not  hii  niiivi'i^iil  piiiiHceH,  aixt  it  does  not  net  like- 
a  iiia^'ical  incimtatioii.  Wlii-ii  llio  effect  In  lie  oblaine*!  is  dearlv 
rttalized.  aixl  tlie  rrieinis  eiii[il>ive<l  are  a(le<]iiiite  and  a|ipri)|iriale. 
llie  use  of  clectricitv  will  W  "F  tlie  ■jreulesl  value.  Tn  the  ahaence 
oF  these  ('oiKlition-.  ll  is  far  more  likely  t.>  be  Imrnifnl."  One  niii$t 
lie  a  ■jotxl  surjreon  to  lie  a  jjihkI  irviiircolii(ri;ii,  and  a  ir<K«I  (lia^iius- 
tician  to  iiiuke  ri^r|,i  use  of  ele<'tricity.  I W.  inimt  Heconie  a  specialist 
amoiijf  tlie  s|jeciallsis. 

IM  Buclkl  Avenu.'. 


Ol'KNINC  ADIlliKSS  TO  TIIK  STIDEXTS  OF  THE  MED- 
UAI.  DEI'AUT.MENT  CIK  WOOSTEU  INIVEltSlTV, 
THIliSDAV.  MAIiCil  r>.  IWJI. 

HY    r.    v.    nriToN,    M.    Ii. 
ProfeCHir  Prlnclplev  and  Prnotli-e  or  Medicine. 

Fi;//''>r  .St,„U„t^:  1 1  was  exiiected  hy  the  medioalfacHlty  of  this 
con«i;e  tliut  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  listeiiinir  tn  an  address 
this  eveniiii;  frinii  our  able  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Mr.  Andrew  Squire.  His  duties  elsewhere  have  interferred  with 
this  arraufrenieiit.  however,  and  it  has  become  the  pleasant  dutj  of 
his  alternate  to  Kav  to  voii  a  few  wortis  of  greeting  and  to  notei 
few  thin^rs  which,  it  is  hoped,  mav  be  suggestive,  if  not  instruotiTe. 
and  which  may  serve  as  an  informal  introduction  to  the  labors  and 
studies  upon  which  we  as  fellow  students  are  about  to  enter. 

"Tlie  world  hidvbs"  has  become  a  common -pi  ace  saying,  but  the 
annonni-etrteiti  of  iliis  fact  was  otireso  astounding  as  to  bring  down 


ii|ii>ii  tlie  iiead  nf  liiiii  wlii>  Krst  announced  it  the  bitterest  nf  jierae- 
ciitiiiiis.  Despite,  liowever,  tlie  o[>positiona  to  science  tlie  wnrlcl 
has  continued  tn  ninve,  and  in  all  itii  departments  of  learning  ia  now 
sweepiiift  on  witli  n  veli>citv  too  marvellous  for  comprehension,  too. 
irrnsistible  for  opposition.  Man  plays  with  the  forres  of  nature  as. 
ihev  were  tovs  In  his  IlhikIs,  and  human  thought,  which  literally 
"iiistrips  tin;  liiflitiiiiiy  in  its  speed,  is  pryiufj  into  the  inysteries  of 
liie  universe  with  an  audacity  that  no  power  can  restrain.  Thft 
telescope,  invented  in  1<!(IH  by  an  obscure  optician,  Hans  I.ipjwr- 
sliav,  less  than  three  centuries  a^o,  wliicli  brought  the  planets  only  a 
little  nearer  to  onr  earth,  now  with  its  |ierfected  niechanisins  has. 
multiplied  the  '■tarK.  and  enabled  us  to  pierce  into  infinite  space  and 
hrinj;  hitherto  unknown  worlds  within  the  ran^e  of  human  vision, 
so  that  iiiuu  cull  wei^h  and  measure  them  and  even  test  to  some 
<le[rree  their  nialeriHl  composition.  If  the  telesco{>e  has  shortened 
immeasurable  distances  and  enriched  our  minds  by  a  knowledge  of 
thing's  intinilelv  ijreat,  what  sh^ll  we  not  sav  of  the  microscope,  in- 
vented (in  15WH  three  centuries  ago  by  Zaccheus  .)ansen,  now  so 
perfected  as  to  give  form  and  shape  and  life  to  things  inlinitely 
little,  hrinifinir  M^hi  out  oF  darkness  in  that  things  hitherto  unseen 
are  iii^'de  clear  to  siglit,  and  revealing  to  us  objects  hitherto  un- 
known and  nriseen,  of  marvelous  beauty  and  interest.  .'^tiU  more* 
^ving  us  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  ttbove  us,  around  on  everj- 
sidc  of  us,  floating  in  the  air  we  breathe  or  sporting  in  the  sparkling 
waters  we  drink,  or  nniking  their  habitat  in  the  molecules  which 
c<impose  the  tissues  of  our  own  boclies,  are  living  objects  capable 
of  doing  us  damage  to  the  extent  of  destroying  our  own  lives  even. 
The  chemist  has  supplanted  the  alchemist.  Facts  more  marvelous 
have  supplanted  liction.  Theories  long  cherished  are  rapidly  van- 
ishing if  false,  and  being  confirmed  by  indisputable  testimony  if 
true.  The  lire  and  force  and  push  of  the  present  age  are  seen  on 
every  liaiid.  (<un|iowder  a.s  an  e;ip1osive  is  no  longer  of  value. 
The  chemical  laboratory  has  furnished  us  with  forces  twenty-fold 
stronger  for  good  or  for  evil.  Man  is  no  longer  contentedto propel 
Idimeir  bv  .'..<■  old-fasliione  I  method  of  walking.     He  rides  s  ma- 
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chine,  propelled  by  his  own  feet  to  be  sure,  but  on  his  wheel  b* 
outspeeds  the  fastest  horses  on  a  continuous  journey.  Even  ibe 
linked  lightning  has  become  his  servant  and  must  earn'  hint  wher- 
■ever  he  wills.  The  rapidity  with  which  physical  forces  have  been 
turned  to  the  fulfillment  of  human  purposes  surpasses  conception. 
Once  if  one  desired  to  see  a  copy  of  himself  he  must  sit  for  hour* 
and  days  while  the  artist  with  skilled  hand  sketched  his  outlines  and 
deftly  filled  them  in  with  brush  and  pencil.  Now  with  flash  li|^ 
he  is  shown  to  himself  as  he  actually  appears  to  others  in  the 
smallest  fraction  of  a  second.  Knowledire  is  becoming  universiL 
The  press,  the  most  powerful  educator  of  the  people,  is  dissemiDtt- 
iiig  trutli  and  error  and  fact  and  fiction  in  overwhelming  quantity 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Time  is  abolislied,  for  daily 
the  happenings  of  the  eastern  world  are  read  at  our  firesides  befon 
our  clocks  click  the  hours  of  tlieir  occurrence.  We  cross  the  hi^ 
seas  in  less  tlian  a  week  and  tlie  continent  in  a  few  hours.  The 
doctor  of  reputation  goes  a  thousand  miles  to  nee  a  patient  or  per 
form  an  operation,  pockets  his  tl.OOO  fee  and  is  home  agun  aboui 
his  business  before  his  neighbors  have  noticed  his  absence.  Tb« 
cattle  on  the  pampas  of  Mexico  or  the  plains  of  Texas  are  served 
up  on  the  tables  ot  Londoners  before  their  steaks  have  had  time  to 
become  tender. 

The  spices  of  the  Orient,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  frozen  zones  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  mar- 
kets, and  verily  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  daily  brought  togetlier. 
Cities  spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  a  night  and  in  them  population 
is  massing  itself.  For  example,  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  great  state  of  Ohio  with  its  10,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, are  to  be  numbered  in  the  two  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleve- 
land. Where  men  thus  come  together,  fortunes  are  made  and  some- 
times lost  in  a  day.  Rapid  material  development  must  follow  irlieii 
men  thus  come  into  immediate  contact  and  competition. 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment.  All  things  cannot  hasten.  Know- 
ledgs  by  accretion  does  not  develop  individual  faculty.  The  ele- 
ment of  time  must  enter  into  the  account  when  intellect  and  soul 
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are  to  be  Itrouglit  out  and  character  developed.  Over  feeding'  does- 
not  strengtlieu  muscle  nor  the  rapid  accumulation  of  mere  know- 
ledge strengthen  mind.  A  wheel  may  fly  to  pieces  by  its  own 
velocity  and  the  faster  a  man  lives  the  sooner  he  dies  morally,  pliy- 
eicallv,  intetiectiially,  unless  there  be  found  compensation  some- 
where in  the  method  of  Ms  development.  Emerson  says:  "The 
truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census  nor  the  size  of  the  cities 
nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  men  the  country  turns  out."  He 
might  have  added  nor  the  accumulation  of  money  nor  material  pros- 
perity, but  upon  the  development  of  character,  exalted  and  noble,  de- 
pends' the  happiness  of  the  individual,  the  delights  of  the  bome^ 
and  the  Joy  and  glorv  of  the  nation  and  the  race.  The  student 
then  who  determines  to  make  the  most  of  himself  for  his  own  sake 
and  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  men,  the  man  or  woman  who  is  in- 
tent on  getting  out  of  life  the  best  that  life  has  for  him,  must  not 
be  in  too  great  haste-  It  takes  time  for  the  oak  to  grow  into  beau- 
ty and  majesty  as  king  of  the  forest,  and  let  me  rejieat,  if  one  in- 
tends to  excel  in  his  profession  or  in  any  wise  or  true  sense  to  be- 
come first  among  his  fellow  men,  he  must  work  diligently,  patient- 
ly and  long  and  bide  his  time.  And  now  to  be  a  little  more  speci- 
fic with  reference  to  a  preparation  for  the  field  of  medicine. 

Mav  I  ask  what  is  your  purpose  in  becoming  a  physician.  Is  it 
to  make  money  'i 

The  war  of  "t(l-'(ir>  gave  an  impetus  to  money  making  from  which 
the  country  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  perhaps  by  the  mass  of  men 
the  acquirement  of  the  misnamefl  "Almighty  Dollar"  is  esteemed 
paramount  to  everything  else.  Poverty  demoraUzes  but  wealtli  no 
lees.  Money  is  of  value  only  as  it  ministers  to  man^s  higher  wants 
and  furnishes  him  with  life's  sustenance  and  comfort.  When  money 
is  sought  as  an  end,  it  reacts  against  its  possessor.  It  contracts  the 
soul,  crip))ies  the  intellect,  perverts  the  morals  and  incapacitates  man 
for  the  enjoyments  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  higher 
nature.  1  trust  that  none  of  you  who  are  here  present  are  seeking- 
professional  attainment  for  the  mere  puqiose  of  making  a  livings 
much  less  for  the  purpiwe  of  making  money.     If  so,  the  tempt sti on 
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to  charlatan istii  and  false  pretense  will  meet  von  «t  the  outset  and 
jour  noble  birthright  will  soon  be  sold  lor  a  mess  i)F  pottage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  vour  motives  are  to  make  the  most  of  vourselves, 
to  lind  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  vour  intetleetunl  powers,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  swiety,  you  will,  if  diliffent  and  earnest,  not  only  sc- 
-quire  a  competency  as  to  the  means  of  livinjf.  hut  will  find  youf- 
-aelves  in  the  possesssion  of  treasures  which  gold  cHnnot  [lurchase  or 
wealth  measure.  It  dues  not  require  a  high  order  of  intellect  to 
make  money,  and  he  who  devotee  himself  to  this  places  himself  often 
on  a  level  with  the  nientallv  weak  and  the  morally  debased.  As- 
suming then  that  your  object  in  studying  medicine  is  the  true  one, 
namely,  to  make  life  valuable  to  one's  self  and  to  his  fellow  men. 
let  me  ask  you  to  look  upon  yoiir  chosen  profession  as  a  scientific 
one.  It  has  been  denied  that  medicine  is  a  science.  lint  whnt  is 
science';'  Someone  has  said,  "Science  is  knowledge  reduced  to 
principles."  Have  you  any  better  definition^  I  need  but  t<)  re- 
mind you  that  in  the  various  branches  vou  are  to  pursue  in  medical- 
study  you  will  find  principles  from  which  you  can  reason,  as  thor- 
oughly fixed  and  as  determinate  as  Newton's  law  of  gravitation. 
Your  study  all  along  should  be  with  these  principles  in  mitii)  or 
with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  True  there  is  much 
in  medicine  that  is  in  a  good  sense  empirical.  Hut  the  empiricism 
which  is  l>ased  on  an  accumulation  and  careful  observation  of  facts 
is  entirely  rational  and  itself  comes  a  little  short  of  being  scientific. 
Much  has  been  said  of  a  higher  medical  education. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  loir-i-r  medical  education  vrliich 
is  fundamental  to  the  higher.  The  higher  medical  education  does 
not  come  to  the  student  simply  because  he  has  added  ii  vear  tn  lii^ 
time  of  studv,  or  more  branches  to  his  curriculum.  The  more  time 
he  has  s|ient  the  more  time  he  may  have  wasted,  and  the  increa!<eil 
number  of  studies  instead  of  having  added  to  liis  knowlediie  may 
have  added  to  his  confusion.  Only  as  he  has  spent  his  time  in  ihe 
ac(]Usition  of  fundamental  iirinciples  and  educated  Ins  mind  in  i'i>r- 
reel  methofls  of  reas(«iing,  only  as  he  lias  laid  solid  the  f<)undati"n  en 
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wliicli  the  lii^lier  eduoatiuti  depends  and  cultivated  Lis  powers  of 
'obKervation,  oiilv  as  lie  has  become  fainiliar  witli  tlie  relations  of 
<-atiHu  and  effect,  and  niade  liimself  able  to  trat^e  tliese  relations  can 
it  lie  possible  for  him  lo  nttain  in  any  true  sense  a  hiiflier  medical 
-edtiL-ation.  Indeed  his  faculties  aliould  have  been  well  trained 
before  he  enters  upon  tiie  tei-lintcal  studv  of  medicine  ut  all.  He 
sliould  know  how  to  use  books,  how  to  "prove  all  things  and  to  liold 
fast  that  which  is  irood."  1'o  uccomplish  all  this  time  is  essential, 
and  more  of  time  should  be  jriven  to  preparatory  studv.  The  studies 
that  prepare  one  to  be  a  doctor  are  the  studies  that  prepare  him  to 
be  a  mo/i.  Matliematies,  I'liysiis,  Mental  Science,  History, 
I.auiriia^e  and  many  other  branches  of  which  the  ordinary  medical 
■student  knows  little,  are  far  more  essential  to  a  higher  medical 
edui-iition,  than  many  which  have  been  added  to  our  medical 
courses.  The  student  tlioronirhlv  educated  in  tliese  fundamental 
studies  will  learn  more  of  technical  medicine  in  a  year  than  the 
student  without  them  will  learn  in  three,  yes  possibly  more  than  his 
less  edncated  classmate  will  ever  learn,  for  he  has  a  comprehension 
of  jiriiiciples  and  mental  grasp  which  the  latter  has  never  and 
possibly  will  never  be  able  to  attain.  It  is  soinetiities  said  that 
uneducHted  men  have  made  very  successful  physicians.  This  may 
he  true.  I  f  so  they  were  endowed  with  unusual  native  capacity,  and 
with  !>uc!i  native  ability  what  greater  jirofessional  attainments  they 
might  liuve  ncipiired,  what  wider  lields  cultivated,  ami  loftier 
heights  attained,  can  never  be  known.  Certainly  thev  might  iiuve 
far  ^urpas-sed  their  jireseiit  selves.  If  there  are  any  here  who  have 
been  denied  a  thorough  early  education  however  let  mn  say  to  you, 
go  0:1  and  educate  yourselves  to  the  e.Metit  of  your  ability.  By 
close  attention  to  study,  by  i'areful  i)bservation  us  a  habit,  by  per- 
sisieiu  ami  dilligent  eff<irt  you  iiiav  yet  socultiyate  ihe  mind  and 
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Be  wide  uwake. 

iJe  "liservant. 

Be  persistent. 

Be  unbiased. 

Be  proffressive. 

Be  unsellisli. 

Be  ]>erseveriiiif. 

Be  swift  to  lioar,  ijuick  to  see,  re»dy  to  coniprelieiid. 

The  press,  tlie  scliool,  the  putpit  and  the  rostniiii  will  ediicattilie 
people.  Knowledge  from  the  ends  of  t)ie  earth  will  com*:'  to 
them.  Von  as  phyaicianB  mnst  keep  abreast  of  the  people.  Ar* 
yo"  ifjnoraiit  of  the  princijiles  of  vonr  profesaioii  the  jieople  will 
soon  find  yoii  out.  Are  you  learned  they  will  welcome  you  t.nlieir 
homes  anil  honor  von  with  their  snlistanoe. 

Be  carried  awav  with  no  theory  liecmise  it  is  new. 

DiscanI  no  tnith  lieeause  it  is  old. 

Follow  no  fashion  in  medicine. 

With  eiterjry  and  Keal  do  what  you  lionorahly  can  to  lift  yuuf- 
selves  liiifher  and  higher.  In  risini;  cm  your  own  winijs  voii  will 
raise  others  also. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

I.ETTEU  FItOM  BERLIN. 
Ill  the  private  hospital  for  women  of  Dr.  \.  Martin  there  liwe 
been  done  in  tiie  past  three  years  and  a  half,  forty -one  total  exlirp*- 
tioiis  by  laparotomy  of  the  uterus  and  appencla^s  for  nivoiii*  or 
fibroma.  Of  these  cases  thirty-one  made  yowl  rei-overv  aud  ten 
died.  The  death  shortest  after  operation  was  thirty-six  hours,  while 
two  lived  fonrteeii  days.     The  canses  of  death  are  ijiven  as  tolloira: 

3  due  to  extreme  anipmiu  (hlooil  lost  before  opernlion}. 

2  due  to  intestinal  [laralysis. 

2  due  to  septi-  peritonitis. 
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Prerioiis  («  o^ieratron  mimt  of  tiie^e  <'86os  had  b«eii  treated  by 
«;r^otin.  ]Tt*r(i«  and  li_v  iiijectiunf,  electro Ivais,  and  snch  utlier  methods 
SM  are  iuid  haVe 'been  in  vogue.  Tli'ey  were  advanced  cases,  the 
tiiinors  larjre  »nd  prndncing  severe  pain,  stronfr  hemorrhages,  and 
|tlaciii<r  die  patiiint^'  Hveitin  Buch  claiijtfer  tliat  radical  measures  were 
di*nian<led'. 

In  tiic  lirst  few  rases  the  operation  was  made  by  laf)arotomyr 
ampiitatin(r  the  litems  at  internal  OS,  and  then  removing  the  cervix, 
[ler  laifi iin :  then  the  whoie  ext irpatiiin  was  made  from  above,  by 
Kreund's  method,  and  the  [leritoneal  cavity  drained  through  the- 
VH^^inii.     The  [>ir«Heiit  modified  Frennd  o|ieration  is  made  as  follows: 

An  ample  opening  In  made  in  the  atlumiiial  wall.  Tf  the  tumor 
isH(>l»rir<;  iijt  to.nintce  operation  difficult,  it  is  enucleated,  or  the  uterus 
is  ainpitiated.at  th»  internal  os  and  .hemorrhage  stilled  by  ligatures.. 
If  the  tumor  is  Miriall  :eii<>ugh  to  admit  of  working  around  it,  it  is. 
fitMemrd-finnly  Itv  one  or  more  bullet  forceira  and  drawn  well  up 
out  of  tint  ]H>lvis.  Tlie  bladder  is  filled  so  as  to  deline  its  outlines,, 
the  uieM. -vesical  poiicli  ix  cut  through  ijid  the  vesical  peritoneum 
stltitlie'ii  ti>  the  vaginal  mncous  membrane  in  the  antenor  fornix. . 
A  second  or  third  stitch  rnav  i'ti  tiecesr^uTv  to  iiuite  the  whole  edge 
of  tlie'Opeuing.  Wcirking  to  right  or  left,  a  ligature  is  put  in,  includ- 
ing the  iK-ritoneuni  above  and  reaching  into  vagina  below.  The 
tissues  )>ei.wenn  .this  and.  nic.nis  are  ifw  .severed  with  shears.  A 
second  ligature  follows  and  further  cutting.  When  the  ligament 
luta  is  ri-iicihed  a  single  strong  ligature  which  passes  through  the 
ligament  lata  below  the  tube,  asid  .external  t<]  the  ovarv,  doubles 
.  aruuud  iliH  liga.meinl  irifendibulo-pelvicum,  is  inserted  into  the 
vagina  behind  the  ligament  lata  nnd  ngain  into  peritMneal  cavity  lu 
front  and  lied.,  .This  lies  between  pelvic  .wall  and  ovarv  »4id  tube 
and  tlic  ligament  lata  iw  now  cut  interinil  to  it  add  removed,  together 
with  the  ovarv  and  tube. 

The  tis"U"s  al  (he  other  side  of  the  uterus  are  now  lied  and  cut  in 
U«  maujiur  described,  aiid  Kuallv  tlie  pent.oiii'iiin  in  l>oiiglaH'  pouch 
i-sewL'I  t:.r..i-'i.vid  c:it. 
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The  ligatures  Mrt>  iwtHtAtl  into  ■  roll,  caught  hy  u  f urc^i*,  tLnint  u^ 
from  below,  nud  druwn  dowu  into  the  vajpna.  Ity  a  contuiuoin 
suture  the  peritoneum  of  the  ute ro- vesical  kikI  Douglas*  [wucb.urtbat 
which  representtitd  Uie  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  tbeee  rooms,  is ' 
united  over  tbe  wound  so  that  all  iujured  tissues  are  extra  peritoneal, 
all  source  of  <tepHis  is  sliut  off,  and  the  necessity  for  drainai^  obviated. 

The  peritoneal  t^avitv  is  now  cleansed  and  closed,  asd  ttie  patient 
receives  the  usual  after- laparotumy  care.  The  li^tures  lu  the 
vagina,  wluch  are  silk,  are  allowed  tu  remain  until  thev  come  away 
of  themselves. 

Dr.  Martin's  methods  sliow  statistics  with  a  smaller  pt^r  cent,  of 
deallis  than  Kreund  had  of  reooveries,  and  i'.ertaiiil y  deniousirate  tbe 
operation  as  justifiable- 

Dr.  George  Deun,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  who  has  been  wurkiui; 
for  some  montlis  in  Professor  \'irchou's  pathological  laboratory,  ban 
since  tlie  publicntion  of  Dr.  Kussel,  of  Kdinburgii,  regarding  ■ 
germ  of  carcinoma  discovered  by  him,  made  a  series  of  investiipi- 
tions  relative  thereto.  The  bodies  or  genus  were  found  «m 
described  in  alt  specimens  of  carcinoma  examined,  some  hftving  au 
abundance,  others  but  few  and  difficult  to  find.  Noue  were  Fouad 
in  sarcoma.  Itut  tliev  were  found  in  two  cases  of  fibroma  uteri,  • 
syphilitic  guiunia  of  the  lung,  a  lactating,  and  a  Duu-lactsting 
mamma,  and  in  one  phthisis  of  the  lung.  These  finds  indicate  tbe 
so-callefl  genu  does  not  conliue  himself  to  carcinoma,  but  prospera 
in  a  variety  of  pathological  priwesses.  Dr.  Dean  concluded  tbe 
bodies  were  due  to  hvaline  degeneration,  since  the  sanie  color  resp- 
tion  is  given  by  that  form  of  pathological  change. 

A  medical  society  was  formed  here  last  month  bv  tlie  Americaa 
physicians  and  students,  and  the  start  shows  a  strong  membership 
and  plenty  of  enthusiasm.  The  objects  are  tl.e  discuwtiun  of  medical 
topics,  and  the  aiding  of  Americans  who  c.ome  here  to  study  t» 
secure  desired  cournes  and  such  help  as  they  need. 

March  10.  181)1.  J.  C.  Guaham.  M.  U. 
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NOHTH  CENTUAf,  OITIO  MKDICAL  StKIIETT. 

The  fortv-iirBt  quaiterlv  nieetitif(  of  the  North  Central  Ohi» 
Medical  Society  was  h«l<l  Friday,  Al&rch  IfT.  \m\ ,  »t  Muisfield,  Ohio, 
ju  Probate  t'oiirt  room,  with  President  l>r.  W.  H.  Race  in  the  chair. 

The  minutex  of  previous  iiession  were  rend  and  approved.  The 
name  of  I>r.  J.  S.  Hedges. of  Mansfield,  wbh  presented  for  member- 
ship, and  the  committee  on  membership  reported  favorably,  and  he 
was  duly  elected  a  member  of  tlie  society.  The  report  of  necretarj 
4uid  treatiurer  was  then  matle  and  accepted. 

i)r.  Keed  having  received  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  North- 
«-ju<(ern  Ohi<i  Medical  Society  regardinf;  «  joint  meeting  of  the 
Northeastern,  Northwestern,  and  North  (.'entral  Ohio  Medical 
Societies,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  bv  a  joint  committee  from 
<iai-h  society,  he  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
4iiiifer  with  the  committees  appointed  on  joint  session  from  the 
.other  Societies.  The  motion  prevailed,  nna  following  committew 
was  appointed  by  the  chair;  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Iteed.  I>r.  i.  S.  Hedgen, 
Manslield,  Ohio,  Dr.  R.  D.  Dykes,  Plymoiuli,  Ohio. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  introduced  and  pas.ied 
unanimously,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  inscribe  it  in  the  min- 
utes, and  forward  a  <»py  for  publication  to  the  Jovmal  of  the 
Anierli-itn  Mffiirn/  AntKiriiitiou. 

"Whereas  an  effort  is  being  made  to  remove  the  Journal  of  the 
Ainrrirriin  Mviliciii  Atvne'ttitioit  from  ('hicago,  Illinois,  to  Washing- 
Ion.  I>.  ('..  and, 

Whereaf,  the  Joimuil.  irhich  my/«  /writ  in  (.'leveland,  Ohio, 
liHs  been  HO  well  nurtured  in  Chicago  that  it  has  grown  from  a 
"tependenl  imsupporting  infant  to  an  independent  self-supporting 
■jKlult  which  commands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  profession 
throutrhoiit  the  continent,  and  now  stands  among  the  first  of  any  of 
its  colleagues  in  America,  and, 

Whereas  it  has  accomplished  all  this  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
years  through  the  judicious  management  and  untiring  enei^ee  of 
tta  trustees,  supervising  editor,  and  general  business  manager, 
therefore. 

~Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  North  Central  Ohio 
Medical  Society  in  convention  assembled  this  twenty -seventh  day 
-A  March.  1S(»1^  at  Mansfield.  Ohio,  that  it  is  against  the  best  inter- 


fiatM  fif  thn  Jfiuriucl  «nd  file  Association  to  have  it  removed  from 
t'hitH^o  to  Wash! ngtoD,  ]>,  t\ 'and  hereby  instruct" 'our  dele(f»t«» 
to  ofijiose  such  removal." 

Dr.  W.  H.  Race,  Dr.  J.  S.  Hedffes, 

Dr.  U.  Ilan-ey  Heed,  Dr.  \V.  S.  Mecklen. 

Dr.  .1.  W,  Craig,  Dr.  F.  C.  Larimore, 

Dr.  M.  J.  Finley,  Dr.  Geo.  Mitchell, 

Dr.  A.  V.  Patterson,  .  Dr.  H.  D.  Sykes, 

Dr.  J.  Harvey  Craig,  I'l"-  ^-  K.  Laughridge. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sykes,  Dr.  Wm.  Miller, 

Dr.  A.  H.  MoCullough. 
For  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  vear,  the  chair  apjKtinted 
committee  of  three  to  make  nominations.     The  committee  retired- 
and  upon  returning  made  the  following  nominations: 

President,  Dr.  It.  Har\ey  Reed,  Mansfield,  Oliio;  vice -presidents- 

Dr.  ft.  S.  Holes.  I.ucas,  Ohio,  I>r.  S.  B.  Potter,  Fredericktown.  Ohio. 

i>r.  A.  L.  Slierrick,  Ashland,  Ohio,  Dr.  Webb  J.  Kelly,  Gallon. 

-  Oliio;  secretary,  Dr.  Josiah  S.  Hedges,  Mansfield,  Ohio:  treasurer. 

Dr.  A.  II.  McCullough,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Sykes,  of  Plymouth,  Ohio,  moved  that  the  secretary  hv 
instructed  to  cast  Hie  vote  for  the  society;  seconded  and  carried. 
In  pursuance  to  the  above  motion  the  Secretary  cast  the  vote  for  the 
)"iciety,  and  the  officers  above  nanied  were  duly  elected. 

Dr.  Miller,  of  Shiloh,  Ohio,  read  an  interesting  and  iiistruclive- 
paper  on  Strophanthus,  which  was  discussed  at  sonie  length  by  1^- 
W.  H.  Sykes,  I.arimore,  Craig,  Sr.,  Race,  Reed,  Laughridp;e  «iid 
McCuIlougli.  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  MansHeld,  Ohio,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Day  with  Professor  Senn  at  Milwaukee,"  deseribitig 
several  operations  he  witnessed  at  the  Milwaukee  hospital,  and  giviniT 
detail  method  of  Professor  Senn's  antiseptic  surgical  operations.  The- 
paper  wa^  of  much  interest,  as  it  showed  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  science  of  surgerj-.  'J'lie  paper  was  discussed  by  Drs.  \V.  H- 
Mykea,  J.  W.  Craig,  F.  C.  Larimore,  Geo.  Mitchell,  Wm.  Laughridi.'e- 
and  R.  D.  Sykes. 

Dr.  W.  H.  1  {ace.  the  retiring  president,  delivered  an  able  ami 
interesting  wldress  on  Spinal  Irritation.  Sitme  w««  discussed  h» 
l>rB.  Miller.  Svke!=  and  Craig.  Sr. 


O^^IC 


The  iirogr&iiiiiie  for  the  next  ijuarterlv  nieethi<r  wh!*  then  rend,  and 
tlie  chair  appointed  the  usual  standing  committee!'  for  the  eIlstlin^ 
vear.  also  appointed  deleijates  to  the  Oliio  State  Medical  Suriety 
^nc\  the  American  Medical  Societv. 

It  was.  moved  bv  Dr.  r,arimore,of  Mt.  Vern<.ii,  ()hi,>,  that  tlii^ 
-jjocietv  e.\tend  an  invitation  to  the  Oliio  State  Medical  Society  to 
hold  its  next  aiuniat  meetinf;  in  Manslield,  Ohio,  and  instruct  tlie 
Recretarv  of  thin  societv  to  notify  the  secretary  of  the  State  Medical 
Societv  i>f  tlie  action  of  tliis  society.  Tlie  motion  wa«  secimded  hy 
Dr.  W.  H.  Kace  and  carried. 

The  society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  Manslield.  tlliio,  June  '1\\, 
providinit  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  do  not  Jiold  tlieir  nest 
.-annual  session  at  Maiisiield.  .1.  S.  Hkim;ks.  M. !)..  Secretary. 


OHIO  STATE  MEDICAL  SOCIKTV. 
Owiiij;  to  the  failure  to  complete  the  hall  a.t  Put-in-ttav  in  Mea- 
«on,  the  coiiimitfee  of  arrangements  have  decided  to  cliange  the 
place  of  meeting  to  Sandusky,  Ohio.  A  large  attendance  ia  anti- 
.cipated,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  committee  of  arrangement?  will 
■see  that  all  in  attendance  are  ^vell  cared  for.  It  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  the  cliange  in  the  constitution,  making  ail  memhers  of 
the  county  societies  members  of  the  State  societv,  will  be  adopted 
and  the  transactions,  instead  of  going  to  tour  or  live  hundred  phy- 
sicians, as  heretofore,  will  be  sent  to  three  or  four  tliotisand.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  menibers  will  jiuf  forth 
their  best  efforts  to  present  an  attractive  programme,  and  give  to 
the  societv  their  best  work, 
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Cleveland  Medical  Gazette. 

A  MovTniA  JouttSAi,  or  Medicine  ash  Surgery. 


S  TKH  ANNUM  IN  ADVAKCK. 


Ol.   VI.  bCBlllH 

HeglBWrei]  letter,  i 
nue.  Cleveland.  Oh 
York  OTtbli  city. 

Orirlnat  CommunloHtlon*,  reporu  of  catc*  and  local  newa  of  reneral  medloal  iDteiNt 
are  aollatteil.    All  cummnnlmr|oDii  Biiouid  be  acoompaaled  by  the  name  otika 

o  the  Ci.Evai.AHD  HalHUii. 


Drily  for  pul)llo«tli>n. 


OAlrm.  No.  JW  KuoJld  Avenne,  Cleveland,  Ohin. 
taanrcifor  BdvertlBsmeiiU  muRt  reach  ii«  not  later  than  tlie  aecondweek  of  Ikt- 
nwnth  to  be  oorrected  in  cu ire n' number,  addressed  lo  Cijevbi^akd  HedICAI. 
OAtctTlt.  143  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Edited  bg  Albert  Jt.  Baker.  M.  D..  and  Samuel  W.  KelUy.M.D. 


EDITORIAL. 


IHi.  FRANK  .JONES  "WEED. 
Dr.  Frank  Jones  Weed,  whose  portrAit  appears  in  this  nuuibtr, 
was  bom  in  Cleveland  April  17,  1845.  He  received  liis  literarr 
education  in  the  Cleveland  jmhlio  schools.  He  served  diirinj;  the- 
war  in  Compaiiv  B.  I'lUth  Hef^imuiit  Ohio  Volunteer  Tiifantn'.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  commenced  studving  medicine  ii>  the  office- 
of  Dr.  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  and  gra^luated  from  the  Charity  HoS[>it»l 
Medical  College  (now  the  Medical  Department  of  M'ooater  Univef- 
idty)  in  18f58.  He  served  two  years  aa  interne  in  Chsritv  Hospilil. 
and  in  18(19  commenced  private  practice  aa  sssistaiil  in  Dr.  WebeA 
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Mditoriol.  27& 

Id  iSTn  he  opened  m  office  on  the  West  Side  lutA  baa  always 
boen  located  in  th«t  part  of  the  otty.  In  18ft8-9  be  was  demon- 
Mtrstor  of  anatomy  at  (Tbaritj  Hospital  Medical  College;  was  prosec- 
«or  in  the  chair  of  surgery  from  1870-1;  was  lecturer  on  surgery 
from  1871  to  1873;  was  lecturer  on  fractures  and  dislocations  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University  from  1873  to  1878. 
He  took  a  oouiee  of  lectures  in  New  York  in  1875-0;  was  lecturer 
on  casualty  surgery  from  1878  to  1880.  In  1881  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  principles  and  practice  of  suiter}'  and  vice  dean,  and  in 
1883  became  dean  and  professor  of  principles  of  surgery  and  clin- 
ical surgery.  He  held  both  these  positions  until  last  winter,  when 
Dr.  F.  E.  Bunts  was  made  professor  of  principles  of  surgerj-,  and 
Dr.  Weed  continued  professor  of  clinical  aui^erj-,  which  position 
he  occupied  at  the  time  of  bis  death. 

In  1868  Dr.  Weed  became  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Charity  Hos- 
pital and  held  bis  position  until  187!),  when  be  became  a  member  of 
the  Lakeside  Hospital  staff,  and  continued  in  thin  position  until  hin 
resignation  in  1888. 

Dr.  Weed  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Univenity  Hospital,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  presi- 
dent of  the  staff. 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  establishing  of  a  Ivge  hospital  on  the  West  Side,  to  be 
known  as  Emergency  Hospital.  The  ground  was  donated  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  on  the  comer  of  Detroit  and  State  streets,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  pledged  toward  the  erection  of  the  hospital. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  hosjnta)  completed  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Dr.  Weed. 

Dr.  Weed  died  March  28,  1891,  after  an  iUneaa  of  five  days  from 
pleuro- pneumonia.  A  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Wooster  University  was  called  on  the  same  day 
and  appropriate  resolutions  adopted,  also  that  the  faculty  attend  the 
funeral  in  a  body,  and  that  the  students  be  invited  to  accompany 
them.  TtetKilutions  were  also  adopted  at  a  sjiecial  meeting  called 
for  tliRi  pur|K>t<t^  bv  the  Htudents. 
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'^-fi  K.Utoriiil. 

The  funeral  servii-es  wero  tuiKluc-ted  by  Kev.  I^ewifi  HurTnu.  I). 
1).,  and  R^v.  Henry  M-  Aves,  of  St.  John's  Episcopsl  Charch,  at 
tlie  late,  residence  of  Dr.  Weed,  corner  of-  Clinton  »pd  Stale  streets, 
Dr.  Burton  reading  411  euloffj  u[iun  the  life  and  career,  of  ])r. 
Weed,  the  length  of  .  which  prevents  its  being  reproduced  in  its 
eniirety,. 

He  spoke  of  the  Doctor's  early  lite  as >  characterized  by  tliose  same 
amiable,  cheerful,  hopeful,  manly  qualities  which  hail  clung  to  liiin 
throughout  his  whole  Jife, and  which  had  secured  him  a  place  in  the 
public  respect  and  esteem  never  awarded  to  au^ht  but  real  and  sub- 
stantial merit.  Viewed  from  a  social  and  professional  stand|>oiiil 
he  stood  among  the  lirst  in  all  those  xacred,  tender,  endearing  rela- 
tions of  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  as  one  who  brought  sunsliiue 
into  his  home  and  so  won  the  love  and  gratitude  and  homage  of  his 
wife  and  children,  as  one  who  by  his  daily  spirit,  teinjier,  and  con- 
duct gave  to  home  a  very  attractive  and  precious  interpretation. 
As  a  citizen  he  vied  with  the  foremost  in  matters  of  temperance, 
purity,  integrity,  peaceableness,  public  spirit  and  loyalty. 

In  his  professional  life  he  won  not  only  the  conhdence  bul  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  his  patients,  so  that  his  presence,  voice,  and 
bearing  contributed  to  give  to  medicine  its  desired  effect.  Dr. 
Burton  referred  to  I  Jr.  Weed's  social  and  professional  jHjpularily, 
the  high  positions  he  Itad  held  in  hospital  and  college  worh.  and  of 
his  eminent  titness  for  them.  He  said  that  Dr.  Weed,  in  tlie  pnc- 
tice  of  his  profession,  was  conscious  no  doubt  of  a  varJetv  of  aiin-s 
some  of  which  were  (mrsonal,  but  he  was  profoundly  influenced  ur 
controlled  by  a  largerhearted  humanity.  Testimony  comes  from 
various  witnesses  witii  remarkable  spontaniety,  that  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  pain  and  suffering  and  the  promotion  of  health  Itis  pruleS' 
sional  life  was  consecrated,  and  he  pursued  his  profession  with  thai 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  characterize  the  born  physician. 

Dr.  Weed  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Assoriation, 
Ohio  State  MedicalSocietyand  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
of  ^ledical  Sciences.  A  memorial  meeting  was  held  Friday  evening 
November  10,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.     Dr. 


H.  K.  <'iisliiiit<:  prcKideil  uii<t  nfter  speaking  brtetlv  ititriKUict^  I!ev. 
I  >r.  S.  h\  Sc<>\el.  pre'skU-nt  of  ^Vo^lHt«^  L'liivereity,  wlio  saiil: 

111  u  iiitMiKiriiil  Hervit't*  we  (In  tiut  come  together  to  lieiiiotiii  our 
♦  'erenvenient  or  lii  jierforni  ii  lieartlesH  cererabiiv  or  to  e.xpresw 
iiKlittcriininiile  euiuifv.  Hut  we  s'atlier  about  the  meiDorv  of  the 
man  we  liave  luve<t  and  admired,  to  think  of  how  we  mav  better 
luiilervtaiid  aiid  realize  what  has  made  his  memory'  lit  to  cherish-  -to 
I'oiiie  miew  within  tlie  influeiu'e  of  tlie  traits  we  will  not  willingly 
let  (lie,  and  thuM  to  fa-shion  ourseivea.  or  be  insensibly  fashioned  by 
■^•ixT  luiiehed  admiration,  into  tliat  transfer  and  invitation  which  is 
iiifoiniiarablv  the  greatest  honor  men  can  pay  to  a  fellow  mortah 
I  liflieve  that  he  would  care  ni ore  to  have  whatever  of  the  manly 
.nitd  the  true  he  had  realized  caught  up  and  earned  on  by  the 
Htudents  who  were  regularly  gathering  about  iiis  instructions,  and 
so  made  characteristic  of  the  institution  he  loved  and  lived  for,  than 
for  tiny  other  form  of  recognition  or  appreciation. 

And  has  he  not  taught  us,  fellow  students,  something  concerning 
thai  about  which  all  are  Komewliat  anxious  in  early  life--finding  a 
place  ttniong  men'/  He  knew  what  it  was  to  "labor  and  to  wait." 
He  seemed  instinctively  assured  that  the  simple  discharge  of  duty 
wiis  tlie  thing  for  which  he  was  responsible  and  that  a  kind  Provi- 
-ileEice  would  open  the  wav  at  the  right  time  for  whatever  he  was 
lined  for.  A(  the  opening  of  these  eight  years,  so  soon  passed,  we 
-<IId  not  tlii[ik  of  him  a»  Krxt  in  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
(ucuUv-  Itut  ipiick  moving  changes  catiie  which  no  one  could  have 
«utici|>Ht«d  and  the  snccesBion  could  have  fallen  no  more  gently 
tliaii  it  did  upon  him.  This  easy  and  natural  transition  presents  us 
■UH  from  his  hand  the  gift  of  admiration  for  what  is  a  sii  pern  at  u  rally 
uccnrate  and  benevolent  method  of  the  succession  of  the  generations. 
"Uae  genemtion  goeth  and  another  cometh."  but  "not  with  obser- 
vation." ^'^o  gently  and  in  such  detail  and  in  such  irregularity  as  to 
forbid  an  artificial  line  for  any  generation;  the  changes  come,  and  so 
'C4»nimg  tliey  disclose  the  place  among  men  we  might  vainly  search 
for  and  couM  but  blunder  if  we  would  seek  violently  to   make  for 
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«iit>rt,'e(i(i  devotion  iiii|)elle<1  liv  nti  lionesi  nmbitinn. 
Iloii«)tt  Hiitbitiuii  18  siiiij>lv  Htroiiir  ptirposti  to  do  one's  best  in  that 
which  (iKoercuH  one's  best  Hiid  has  no  stin^  of  injnrv  to  olhera  and 
i-aiiiiot  Im)  liitiKlled  hv  Biiv  sordid  ohjuci.  Such  was  Dr.  W<W« 
miibitioii.  He  s\iin'eeded  hv  tjiiiiik  ]ieriie)»tion  of  op[H>rtumtie»  ami 
HK  (letenniiit^  h  neimire  of  their  luxwibilitieB.  No  hiiman  Atresij;hi 
CHii   |ire<liot  oj>|iortiiiiitv.     Ittt  i^iUden  ijifiteii  swinjc;  o|>eit  and  n win ^f 


«hiir  with  noiseless siidd^iinetw! 

Hapiiy  the  man  who  hasself-n>nlr> 

to  wnit,  inat«d  to  tlie  supreme  t 

nerj;y  which  caiinot  but  work  and 

hlleil    with   iiistinirtire  ooiivii-ti 

on    that  the  real    "open  sesame" 

Nor  less  .learly  may  we  lear 

1  from  this  Knished  Hfe  how  to  w 

the  respect  and  coiilideiice  of 

iir  fellow  men.     Some  men  are  sii 

i-essfiil  with  many  reseriatioMM.  They  do  -so  well  it  is  strange  tl»?v 
can  l>e  so  ill.  These  ififtK  seem  to  make  onlv  more  startling  tlipir 
hick  of  jrraces.  Such  was  not  our  friend.  The  traits  win  and  hold 
men  were  eminent  in  him.  There  was  character  besides  liia  »kili. 
Such  well  known  traits  as  good  judgment,  ''saving  common  sensf," 
MeaiUnens.  honest  frankness,  truthfulness,  pnintv,  1  need  scarcely 
mention.  Tliev  were  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Itut  tliev  weiv 
wonderfullv  combined  and  balanced  in  him  as  between  theinselvr' 
and  other  traits  so  that  tliev  made  it  easv  to  confide  in  and  tmst  hiai' 
Where  he  was  found  once,  there  he  would  be  found  again.  TW 
[lurjiose  imce  formed  others  could  form  themselves  about  and  kalt 
1o  or  build  upon.  These  are  the  qualities  which  build  a  man  solidly 
into  a  commnnitv  and  the  rent  so  grievous  when  just  a-s  he  seeni^l" 
l>e  settled  there  be  is  snatched  away. 
in  which  he  was  interested  when  such  ■ 
Is  there  anv  loftier  ambition  than  so  t 
say:  "What  can  we  do  without  themV" 

Onlv  on<'e  more  let  me  indicate  that  here  we  mav  find  a  lesson  ini 
making  something  mrire  than  a  place  and  a  success  and  a  |H)sitii>ii  i>F 
trust    that  other  vet  more  difficult  and  vet  more  desirable  thin;;' 
the  drawiny  about  us  the  affi-clion  and  tf>iid<>riiess  of  those  we  liivf 


a 

brea<-h  in 

ever 

thiajf 

p 

lived  that  oti>e 

!•'•-■ 

«ur  plwe  itaxon<(.  This  thing  of  being  one  of  the  "fffwd  men"  for 
-whom  some  might  even  "dare  to  die"  is  the  noblest  possibility  of 
life,  beoause  it  comes  after  all  other  good  things  and  bears  a 
marvelous  fragrance  in  it.  But  to  open  hearts  belongs  only  to  an 
open  heart.  And  such  was  Dr.  Weed.  He  not  only  had  a  heart 
but  showed  it.  Doing  the  unselfish  things  and  the  kindlv  ones  even 
when  the  etlii<w  of  common  life  (so  much  betow  those  of  the  great 
physician),  would  excuse  us  from  them,  is  the  war  to  win  this 
affectionate  regard.  "He  that  would  have  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly" — but  friendship  is  only  a  "'sheltering  tree."  Love  has  tliH 
true  fragrance  of  life,  and  we  are  made  to  crave  it  as  well  as  to  give 
it.  .\nd  the  true  physician  has  a  moat  admirable  opportunity  t.ii 
bevouie  the  "beloved  physician"-  as  some  men  hold  tlie  Evangelist 
l.uke  to  have  been.  Pre-eminent  here  was  our  beloved  professor. 
His  associates,  his  patients,  his  pupils,  his  neighbors  all  loved  hini. 
And  those  nearest  him  loved  him  moat. 

It  is  a  singular  equality  which  is  not  granted  to  all  as  it 
was  to  our  lamented  dean-  -to  attract  this  affectionate  tenderness 
of  our  fellow  men  easily  and  universally  and  at  once;  but  the 
lesser  degrees  are  possible  to  all  who  will  really  endeavor  to  fol- 
low such  examples;  and  most  of  all  to  imitate  him  who  said  he  came 
'•Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minisier  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many." 

Dr.  \V.  J.  Scott  was  called  ii|)on  and  respcnided  with  words  oF 
deep  feeling.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Weed  as  his  studeut  aiul  friend,  a 
man  whom  he  had  known  for  twenty -five  years,  and  referre<l 
especially  to  his  generous  nature  and  ability  to  win  and  hold  friendH. 

Dr.  Dutton  said:  Although  the  circumstances  under  which  wt- 
gather  this  evening  are  full  of  sorrow.  th«l  sorrow  is  not  without 
com[>enKation,  relieved  af  it  is  by  the  pleasure  I  am  sure  we  all  feel 
in  bringing  onr  tribute  of  love  and  respect  tu  the  memory  of  mir  . 
departed  brother  and  friend.  Dr.  Frank  .1.  Weed.  It  has  been  niv 
pleanant  lot  to  know  him  ainmst  from  his  infancy-  hh  school  hov,  uk 
student  of  n)ediciiie  and  as  a  devriied  and  earnest  |iractiiiinier  aftcr 
hl^  •rra^l nation.      I  huve  known  him  nx  neighbor,   friend  unil  citl/jui. 
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Ill  hII  these  relations,  his  lite  was  marked  liy  u^uiality  wliii-h  wuu 
for  him  friends  without  number,  and  coutribiited  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  almost  phenomenal  success  in  professional  life.  Ai<  silionl  huv 
he  was  popular  with  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and  no  less  so  vritli 
instructors  and  fellow  students  while  pursuing  his  mecliral  studies. 

The  same  genial  and  sunny  disposition  made  him  a  welcome 
visitor  in  the  sick  room,  and  bro»ight  with  it  a  cheerful  attnosplierv 
which  renewed  hope  and  aided  in  a  marked  degree  the  professioml 
skill  for  which,  very  early,  he  attained  an  enviable  reputation.  Few 
men  have  ha<l  the  f^ood  fortune  to  secure  position  and  lucrativi? 
practice  so  soon  after  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  [>rofe»' 
iiion  as  did  Dr.  Weed.  From  the  outset  success  crowned  efiort,  and 
to  theeiid  his  was aremarkably  busy  life.  Hisprofessional  knawledfp» 
andattainments  were  stipplement«d  by  rare  good  sense  and  judgment, 
«n<J  these  were  richly  productive  of  their  natural  fruits,  l)r.  Weed's 
inclinations  and  opportunities  when  he  first  entered  |irofessional  life 
led  him  largely  into  the  domain  of  surgery,  and  this  with  his  natural 
and  acquired  mechanical  skill  and  ambition  to  excell.  soon  put  him 
on  a  level  with  operators  of  experience  and  reputation.  There  vere 
few  more  skillful  operators,  few  whose  services  .were  in  greater  do- 
mand,  few  who  made  less  mistakes.  Never  rash,  never  eager  touse 
tlie  knife  unless  its  services  were  already  plainly  indicated,  alirayi 
ready  to  listen  to  counsel  in  cases  of  doubt,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
prompt  and  ready  when  the  demand  came  and  never  hesitated  if  the 
necessity  for  the  surgeon's  service  was  clearlv  apparent. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  practice  of  his  professioji  that  Dr.  Weed 
will  be  missed.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  medical  and 
surgical  force  of  this  city  and  the  country  of  which  this  city  is  the 
raetrop-'lis.  Probably  no  surgeon  stood  higher  in  esteem;  certainly 
none  held  pleasanter  relations  to  his  profesainal  brethren.  His  wia 
no  small  contribution  to  the  medical  school  of  which  lie  was  tbs 
honored  dean  and  one  of  the  most  reliable  sup[iorters  and  teachers. 
His  position  in  the  faculty  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Few  men  com- 
bine such  elements  of  leadership  and  ability  as  teacher  as  he-  His 
wise  counsels  will  be  greatly  missed.     I'o  him  perhaps  more  than  to 


any  otiier  is  due  tlie  advanced  jiositiohs  whk-L  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  tli«  Uiiiversitv  of  Wooster  has  already  taken,  in  requiring 
of  students  a  {ifeliniinarv  examination  and  a  four  vears'  course  of 
Btudyl 

Nowhere  e.xcept  in  his  own  family  will  his  loss  be  more  deeply 
felt  and  sincerelv  lamented  than  in  the  faculty  of  which  he  waaone 
highly  honored  and  respected.  To  him  tio  diflicuitv  in  tlie  way  of 
doiii^  wliat  needed  to  be  done  seemed  insurmountable.  Fertile  in 
resuurce  lie  alwnvs  found  some  wav,  and  an  ajiproved  way,  of  accram- 
pliHliin^  his  plans.  He  aimed  at  ^eat  thing's  and  acoomplishetl 
^reat  thin^  and  this  without  noise  or  ostentation.  Personally  he 
was  ready  to  make  anv  sacrifice  for  the  f^ood  of  others.  His 
ainliition  to  succeed  in  his  undertakings  were  commendable  and  un- 
selfish. He  was  not  insensible  to  praise  but  he  did  not  desire  it  till 
he  bad  worthily  won  it.  In  his  deatf)  we  mourn  the  loss  from  our 
Dumber  of  a  whole-hearted,  noble  and  generous  man,  a  physician  of 
great  tact  and  energy,  a  surgeon  of  remarkable  skill  and  ability 
and  experience,  and  a  man  most  loved  and  esteemed  where  most 
iutiuiatelv  known  and  thoroughly  understood. 

Kurther  remarks  bv  H.  J.  Herrick,  F.  E.  Bunt-s,  and  by  Attorney 
H.  C.  Tiunts,  all  attesting  to  Dr.  Weed's  great  worth  as  a  citizen, 
physician  and  neighbor. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  read  by  Dr.  B.  L,  Millikin,  which 
were  adopted. 

There  was  one  trait  in  Dr.  "Weed's  character  upon  which  too  much 
wtress  cannot  be  laid;  his  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his 
friends.  Nothing  tlmt  lay  in  his  power  to  do  was  too  much  for  a 
friend  to  ask  of  Iiitn,  and  he  had  that  rare  gift  of  making  a  favor 
f  xtpiided  to  another  appear  as  one  extended  to  hiin.  .is  a  friend 
ti)  the  vounjjer  members  of  the  profession  he  stood  above  anv  other 
]ihysician  in  tlie  city.  Always  courteous  and  considerate  of  their 
feelings  when  called  in  consultation,  whatever  his  own  ii]iiuioii 
niight  be,  he  encouragetl  them  in  their  work,  crimilKjrated  or  cleared 
'ip  th«r<tiagn<)Kiii.  and  did  his  bent  to  place  them  iiiKin  the  most 
siibstimrial  fiMiiin-r  in  the  confideni-e  and  esteem  of  tlieir  pntientx- 
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It  WHS  indeed  rem&rkable  to  Dute  liow  iniiiiy  of  the  yonii^er  ni«a 
and  recent  graduates  c»me  to  bim  for  advic-e  and  a!«i!<tan<^  in  the 
pursuit  of  tlieir  professiou.  It  wra  a  sjioiitiineous  tribute  to  his 
known  lore  for  them.  He  appreciated  keenly  their  trials  and  stnig- 
^^lesi.  aiid  hi^VrterheaEt'VafiohMfldwntldtfaeta'With  B  (isteriul.)i>vA. 


HYPNOTIC  I'EKKOKMAXUKS  liKGCI.ATEI)  ItV  LAW. 

Public  exhibitions  of  hypnotism,  wliether  under  its  pro[>6r  name 
,  or  Advertised  as  mesmerism,  magnetism  and  what  not,  and  conducted 
usually  by  a  traveling  lecturer,  mountebank  or  fakir,  have  oftMi 
been  made  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities  of  tliis  country,  Tlie«e 
exhibitions  have  excited  grave  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  intelli- 
i^ent  physicians,  who  perceive  their  evil  effects,  but  so  far  no  *t- 
tempt  has  been  made  by  the  profession  here  to  enlighten  or  warn 
the  public,  or  to  secure  any  legislation  regulating  or  preventing  the 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  or  describe  the  phenoio- 
-ena  of  hypnotism  or  its  after  effects,  direct  or  indirect.  Thev  art 
perha|)s  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  or  are  set  forth  in 
literature  accessible  to  oil.  But  we  do  wish  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  of  needed  legislation.  We  have  an  e.vample  in  the  Russian 
medical  department,  wliicli,  in  August  of  I8IM),  issued  a  circular 
«tating  that  "in  consideration  that  public  e.'chibitions  of  hypnotism 
cause  considerable  tiijurv  to  the  health  of  subjects  experimeDted 
upon,  as  well  as  of  spectators  witnessing  the  experiments,  the  per- 
formances being  apt  to  give  rise  to  the  development  in  hypnotixed 
jiersons  of  various  liyatericat,  nervous  and  even  mental  atfectioni, 
which  may  sotnetimes  amount  to  n  genuine  epidemic  <tf  hvpnntte 
nmnia  :  that  such  public  hypnotic  entertainments  olTer  to  evil-mind- 
ed persons  a  go<Kl  opportunity  for  studying  methods  of  hypiiotii- 
ing,  and  for  subseijuently  practicing  them  for  various  immoral  or 
I'riminal  purposes;  that  generally  such  hypnotic  performances  bein^ 
not  accompanied  by  any  rational  explanation,  can  breed  in  the  pub- 
lic only  errontouH  notions,  and  even  implant  suiierstitioii,  while  )i(st 


I>_v)itHi(H:  Mujrpe-t|iuus>i-uu  iiiusritute  »  »iiun-e  of  ilintiirlimii-e  i if  order 
jiutl  tbe  |H:ao«  of  tbr  uuiuinuuitv  liv  li_v|iiiutixtHl^ierMiiiB,  aud  eveu 
4>f  fuiuiuirtiii^  crioiiiial  dft^lH  bv  lliv  M»iiie.tlie  Mediful  (.'uuiidl  Imn 
reM«itved,  Ttuit  heMcetui'wiiPtl- utH'  yuhiiK  neittu'KH-oi  hvpiiotifiin  and 
uiM^uetism  an-  firubibittKl.  and  that  tlie  B|)}>li(?ation  uf  livpnutiaiii 
for  lueflicat  |iur[K>!te»  van  be.  ^lertiiitted  sulelv  to  uieilical  prttctUioti- 
■nn:  uuder  tbe  euiiditiuit  lltui  tlie  operation  if  to  b«  [inii^-ticed  invari- 
«b)v  iu    ttie    [ireseitcf   oF    oilivr    iiivdical    men."-     /littrufi  Mf'/ii'-'l 

Tbe  uiutttrr  luu>  uImi  b«eii  taken  uy  bv  the  Clianiber  of  l>e|)iit!t»i 
«if  llel^uni,  wliii'h  hiu*  rettentlv  udo[>letl  t)ie  following  low: 

1.  Anv  one  «xliil>itiii^  a  livpiiotix.ed  person  will  be  fmnislied  with 
iiupriMmnieni  for  fruni  fourteen  duvs  tu  lliree  iniiritliK.  »tid  a  tine  of 
from  -2tt  to  l.tHK)  frauoH. 

■  '.  Auv  oue  nut  medieallv  i|ualltied  wlm  xliuti  lvv|iiioti/e  a  |>erHi)ii 
iiiider  ei^liteen  vearH  of  ajrf  or  a  permtn  not  of  !<ound  mind,  sliall 
tie  |>uni8lie<l  wltli  imprlaointieiit  for  from  fourteen  days  to  ime  ve«r, 
atiA  a  tine  of  fn>m  'J(t  to  l.tKM  francs,  even  tlu>tii;li  tlic  liypitotizei) 
pt^rKon  be  not  used  for  extiibilioii. 

3.  Auv  oue  wlio,  with  fruudnlenl  intfiilion  or  with  intent  to  in- 
jure, fhalt  [lermit  a  hvpuotixed  perNuii  t<i  write  or  xi^n  u  document 
(-•iiitainiu^  an  u^revinent  making  a  dlsixwition  of  )>ro|>ertv,  entering 
into  a  t'Oiitrai't.  jrrantiii^  a  releuMe.  or  ■■initainin^  luiv  <Ie>*lHration, 
T-hutl  lie  puiiiKlie<l  witli  inipriHonnient.  The  Maine  puiiiHinneiit  ap- 
^die»  to  aiiy  individual  who  sliall  make   i(!>e  of  auv  fuoh  dtK'iuneiil. 

ItruC.    Mrtl.    Zfihoiy.   Sr/^.  Ti.   ISiHI,  '/•'••lifi,/   Ji»H.  Mtil.  \i>. 

iio.  mm. 

lit  Kranee  public  exhibitions  of  hvpnotisni  liave  been  prohibited, 
mid  iu  tlie  amiy  mid  nuvv  nie^tionl  departments  it  lias  been  inter- 
«lii-ttK). 

Iu  view  of  ttii-  Jilowuen!'  and  uni-ert«iiitv  of  the  law  in  dealinfr 
witli  all  niatters  rvlatiu^r  to  inedioal  or  sanil«ry  affaire,  it  beeoniea 
mure  imperativelv  our  duty  a»>  nie<H<?al  men  to  iiiatmct  and  warn 
•nir  patroiL'i  and  the  public  in  regard  to  the  evilx  of  participating^  in 
•ir  witnewinjr  »iich  exlii)>itioii.H.      It  mi^ht  be  lonj;  befort-  any  leijis- 
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latioTi  fouKl  Im'  st'.'iirwl,  !)iit  in  tlie  uteHiitiiiiu  tlie  .iiite1liK*^iit  djis-t-- 
at  luast  mi^lit  refrain  fmin  patrmiiiin^  siioli.  reprelteiixiWe  sihittr*, 
Jiiid,  beitiy  wtiniecl,  no  one  newl  iyilorantiv  an<,l'  ininvpntlT  jmt 
theniNelveH  in  tlie  wbv  oF  their  evil  inflnenics. 


TMK  HATIONAI.K  OK  IM'MKN'ZA.. 
Tht.  followinir  reuntrks  bv  Dr.  I.;.ff<.iit.  from  tlie  .V-v/Zm/  /V,'^ 
ff/*//A',V,,/,f,.  Ni.vemher  11).  IWK).  Pr.iff^-teiir  <le  Themiieuti.iup  n 
Ih  Foenllede  Mi^cWiiie  (1e  [.IMe.  will  he  rend  wirli  interext:  Th^ 
epideniio  wliicli  tviis  wncli  b  cniel  si'inirjre  \»-*\  winter  is  aufHin  «[i- 
)>CHrin^,  a]tli[>ii^li  up  In  the  ])reseiil  in  n  milder  form,  ll  m:iv.tberi- 
fore,  not  be  witbiMii  utte  to  foiisider  at  the  jirefieiii  iimmeiH  tlie  ni<»t 
rationftl  treatment  oF  tliis  affeetion,  at  all  timen  )iainfiil.  a iid  some- 
times, from  its  cimiplietttions,  serions.  'I'liis  ninladv  is.  1  eoiisider, 
8  oontairi<nis  catarrliat  alfeitioii.  in  its  milder  fynii  knouii  to  ns  i" 
"i^ripjie,"  but  from  its  recent  serious  ejiidemii'  rliaract-er  elinMened 
"inHuBti/n."  a  naniB  it  will  pnibably  retain  lieiicefonli.  Hie 
8vniptuins  of  tliis  eoniplaint  are  manifested  invariahlv  bv  a  ftiiii'tional 
depresBioii.  nnire  or  less  marked,  of  tlie  wbnte  MMteni,  varving  fnnii 
Ninifile  laitHittide.  stnlliness  of  tlie  nose  aiitNliirln  iratttrie  olvttnietien. 
all  premoTiitorv  svia]>tonis  of  ii  1ar<re  mnnlier  i>F  eoiita';ioii:i disease:>. 
and  fortunately  often  const i tut ihir  tlie  only  symptoms  of  tli*  nialarty. 


wliich  in  such  cHses  pa 

Bses  for  ordinary  "irrippe." 

In  tlie  lateepidemi 

,  to  these  premonitori'  syni]itonis  snci-eede<l 

xlt    the   eharafteristics 

of    fjrave  typhoid   infection:    nausea,   fever. 

ni.   pheuinonia.  witli  tendency   to  »nff<»'&(imi 

and  complete  pi-ostrat 

on.     In  the  <liscnssions  at  societies  and  in 

medical  jc)urnals   on 

ts    etiiilojrv,    some  desi-ribed  it    as  a  simple 

catarrhal  affection,  niu 

of  the  external  condit 

ons  of  the  iilmosphere.  and  denied  its  lon- 

ta^iinis  character,   oth 

ers  soufrlif  at  once  for  the  micnibe.     In  tlis 

midst  of  tl»ene  etioloj^ieal   disenssions.  no  thenipentir  law  wmi  jnn- 
j>ouiide<l.  aiwl  the  nietlical  jonrnals  werw  ndvoeationif  her«  ■^teriont 


iD«<)ioine,  Antithermica;  there,  the  Viri  M&riani  (made  from  the  coo&' 
of  Peru)  and  tomr  medicines;  elsewhere,  counter-irritation  and 
halitainic^  were  said  to  do  wonders;  almost  everywhere  was  admitted' 
the  specific  effect  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  still  better  salts  of 
(jtiinine.  above  all,  antipyrin.  From  my  own  experience,  based 
upon  a  ^reat  number  of  case^  aiul  on  mvself  in  particular,  1  have- 
no  hesitation  to  assert  that  the  niutho<l  which  succeeded  the  best 
was  essentiallv  eclectic.  Thus,  al  its  lirat  manifestation  I  was  able 
Ui  arresl  the  development  of  the  disease  by  administaring an  aperient 
(oleum  ricini  by  jireference),  then  causinfr  thoracic  revulsion  by 
rubefuctioii.  or  even  vesication,  and  by  provoking  aimultaneously  ft' 
uonTdepreMiinir  diaphoresis,  fanily  obtained  by  administering 
neveral  times  in  the  day  a  grog  made  from  Viu  Mariani,  one-third 
wine  and  two-thirds  water,  very  hot,  with  sugar,  such  as  has  beeni 
prescrihod  by  the  learneit  laryngologist  F'auvel  for  hoarseness  and 
loss  of  voice,  "a  frigore." 

Ill  the  presence  of  influenza  in  the  stage  when  the  patient  was- 
roinpletelv  depressed,  very  far  from  ordering  antipyrin,  which  only 
augments  the  depression,  I  found  it  much  more  effectual  to 
administer  strong  tonics,  such  as  generous  wines,  champagne,  whis- 
key, rum,  cognac,  tonics  jihysicial  and  moral,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tions (if  Coca  Mariani,  Vin  and  Elixir,  nt  the  same  time  causing 
revulsion,  and  administering  repeated  a|ierients.  From  this  treat- 
ment T  rapidly  cured  mvself.  and  observed  the  same  results  in 
[Mtients  without  that  long  and  tedious  convalescence  due,  as  I  think,, 
to  the  weakness  caused  by  the  use  of  aptipvrin. 

I  advice,  then,  as  a  ralioiial  treatment  for  influenza  and  kindred 
affei'tiims;  first,  gentle  ptirgalives;  second,  diaphoretics  and  revul- 
sivef:  ihird.  strong  to;iics. 


MEDM'AI,  I'ltDGUESS. 
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The  iiitlammuti'inK  <>5  the  right  iliac  fossa  appear  in  widely  diverse. 
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lights  when  viewed  from  the  {lositioii  of  the  patholt^st.  the  surireoo, 
or  the  general  practitioner. 

Of  the  CBsea  having  a  fatal  termination  tlioae  jiursuinj^  a  rapid 
course  prevent  the  signs  of  an  acut«  septic  peritonitis:  those  liavinff 
A  slower  progress  show  the  traces  uf  a  secondary  ^neral  purulent 
peritonitis,  or  finally  the  chancres  characteristic  of  a  pyEeniia.  dus 
.  to  extensive  abscesses,  placed  most  often  outside  tlie  |)eritoneuni. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Puchel  and  Volti  Impacted 
masses  of  inteBtinal  contents  most  often  give  rise  to  iMritjphlitis. 
i(In  46  cases  Volz  found  these  masses  32  times.)  Itesides  impaction^j 
of  food  and  foreign  bodies,  ulcerations  are  of  great  etiological  im- 
portance. In  11'^  cases  of  perityphlitis  examined  iu  the  Berlin 
pathological  institute,  tabulated  by  (^ngfeld,  in  24  cases  impactions 
of  food,  in  4  cases  foreign  bodies,  and  in  2U  caaes  ulcerations  were 
held  to  be  the  exciting  cauHe.  In  4r>Uca.tes  gathered  from  journals, 
-etc.,  impactions  of  food  were  reported  only  179  times  and  foreign 
bodies  16. 

A  review  of  the  literature  ujion  this  [wint  indicates  that  uf  the 
fatal  cases  of  perityphlitis  tive-sixtiis  must  be  referred  to  perfuratinu 
of  the  vermiform  <ip[>endi\,  which  perforations  in  turn  are  due  iit 
half  the  cases  to  impactions,  and  in  half  to  ulcerations.  lu'ilH 
-cases  only  29  perforations  of  the  ewcum  were  found. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Itenvers  only  4  r>  per  cent,  uf  •ll 
cases  of  perityjihlitis  prove  fatnl.  Cure  is  accomplished  bv  tbu 
appendix  becoming  oncapHuled  with  lymph,  perforation  ocfurrin", 
and  after  ulmorptloii  o<.^<'urs  tht;  pi^rf<iratii>[i  reuiaiiis  closed  by 
organization  ol  coiiiieclive  tissue. 

The  surgeons  oE  the  present  time  regard  peritypliililis  as  ih« 
especial  domain  of  their  operative  activity.  They  are  influenced  Iu 
this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  cases  referred  to  surf;ic»l 
consultants  are  cases  of  e.itensive  absttess  formation  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  and  these  should  undoubtedly  be  handled  as  early  v 
possible  by  operative  measuroa. 

Nevertheless,  the  inajority  of  coses,  preseotiag  preiiypblitio 
exudates,  proceed  to  reanlution  wiiliout  surgical  b 
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yiiiall  fonnatiuns  of  pus  shiil  off  from  llie  {leritoneal  sao  hy 
Mrihesious  of  fibrinous  character,  in  flie  obaervatioii  of  Itenvers  very 
«ften  jfo  on  spontaneotislv  to  fitvornblv  yraiiual  reabsorption. 

Yet  thifi  c)as!<  of  cases  is  claimed  for  o^ierative  treatment  bv  sur- 
geons, and  is  tbe  verv  clasH  in  which  I^nmeubiir^  would  do  bis 
4>|>erHtion  in  two  staj^s. 

French  and  American  snrfjetms  advocate  searchiiiff  the  abscess 
«!»vity  for  tlie  "food  ball"  or  foreijrn  bodv  which  has  set  up  the 
iiifliunmator\'  process.  In  view  of  tbe  statistics  jfiven  above,  and 
*if  the  frairilitv  of  the  adiiesioiis,  Kenvers  regards  this  as  certainly 
4l»ngeroiis  and  often  in  vain. 

Itesection  of  the  apjiendix  is  often  of  advaiitaire,  particularly  in 
recurrences.  But  the  matter  appears  in  a  very  different  liffht  from 
tliat  i>t  the  Hiirjjeoii  an<I  pathologist,  when  the  practitiiKier  watches 
the  course  of  inflammations  in  the  ri^'ht  iliac  fossa. 

Accordinir  to  the  8tatistic«  of  the  I'niversitv  Clinie  und  of  the 
(ierman  army,  IMI-IC.  per  cent,  of  tliese  troubles  terminate  in  cure. 

Most  iiiftumniatorv  affections  in  the  iliac  region  ni'ciirrinff  in 
(general  practice  are  referred  bv  (he  writer  to  impai'tjons,  whicli 
irritate  the  c^iral  wall,  iuid  then  !^et  up  a  circiun scribed  peritonitis 
with  th re ateninff  symptoms.  In  such  ta.'ies  t lie  presence  from  the 
verv  heginninfj  of  a  tumor  extendinjj  from  the  ilia<'  rejfion  up  the 
a.scendin^  colon  is  of  g'reat  diaf.rnosti(-  value,  for  it  is  never  observed 
ill  a  [leritonitis  of  ulcerous  origin.  In  such  ca-ses  rapid  recovery 
after  use  of  castor  oil  contirms  the  dia<fnosis.  With  ditiapjiearance 
•if  the  impaction,  the  inHammatory  symptoms  last  but  ii  day  or  two, 
i-oni[i]etelv  disapjiearinir  under  suitable  treatment  for  the  constijia- 
live,  which  irave  rise  to  the  difficulty.  Should  this  cojidition  arise  in 
tbe  course  of  typhus,  dysentery  or  tul>erciilosis  of  the  intestine, 
uevere  jieritonitia  follows  and  niav  end  in  perfomtifm  into  the  retro- 
|>eritunea1  coJinective  tissue,  with  fornialion  of  an  extensive  abscess, 
.  and  even  metastasis  to  various  organs. 

Karlv  drainaffe  of  tbe  abscess  is  demanded,  but  its  formation 
may  be  prevented  liv  evacuation  of  the  bowel. 

Another  clas-s  of  these  cases  begins,  as  the  one  just  described. 
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^raduallv,  with  I'unstipatioii  and  paiiia  in  the  rijjht  iliac  region, 
which  seems  at  firRt  of  a  fleeting  character.  Suddenly  after  soin» 
exertion,  accident,  or  liearty  meal,  severe  pain  sets  in,  with  nausea, 
fever  and  prostration.  The  pain  remains  localized,  corresponding'  * 
to  the  position  of  the  appendix,  usuall)-  close  upon  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. After  five  tu  ten  hours,  a  small  tumor  may  be  detected,  ttw 
sise  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  extremelv  sensitive,  which,  in  the  next  twen- 
ty-four hours,  increases  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  remains  uii- 
changed  for  ten  to  fourteen  days,  usually  accompanied  with  sub- 
acute fever,  increase.*)  then  in  painfulness,  and  disappears  in  the  next 
fourteen  days,  leaving  a  diffuse  resistance  to  pressure  in  this  regiou. 
which  resistance  is  made  bv  the  fihi-ons  a<thesions  due  to  irritation. 

These  cases  are  those  of  perforation  of  the  a|»pendix,  occurring 
aiter  a  chronic  inflammation  which  has  caused  adhenions,  shutting' 
the  appendix  off  from  the  |)eritoneat  cavilv. 

If  a  puncture  he  maile  with  a  hypodermic  needle  into  such  a  tu- 
nior,  pns  is  obtained,  which,  in  experience,  is  alwavs  of  putrid 
mlor,  contains  countless  micro-organisms,  and  presents  traces  of  in- 
testinal coutenis.  Such  quantities  of  pus  have  been  seen  in  the 
University  clinic  by  Renvers  to  he  completely  absorbed  without  any 
interference.  Partial  withdrawal  of  the  pus  by  a  large  hvjiodemiic 
nyringe  he  considers  without  danger  and  often  of  favorable  inflii- 
-  ence  in  hastening  renioval. 

If,  however,  the  tumor  extends  witliin  the  first  few  days  over 
Poupart's  ligament,  whether  fever  accompanies  if  or  not,  ordinarily 
it  will  not  be  spontaneouslv  reabsorbed,  because  the  quantity  of  [lus- 
is  too  great.  Early  operation  is  demanded  in  these  cases.for  there  is^ 
constantly  increasing  danger  of  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  these  cases  Itenvera  makes  an  exploratory  puncture,  but  only 
when  the  instruments  are  at  hand  to  freely  open  the  abscesses  if  pus- 
is  found.  Should  the  abscess  be  covered  by  loops  of  intestine. 
Sonnenberg's  operation  may  be  indicated,  in  that  it  is  possible  by 
this  proce<Inre  to  secure  more  extensive  adhesions  to  shut  off  iW 
alwcess  from  the  peritoneal  sac.     In  most  instances  the  single  i"i- 
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mediate  opening  of  the  s»c  wilt  prove  tUe  simpler  and  less  dan- 
gerous operation. 

Searching  for  food-balls  and  perforations  are  at  least  dangerous, 
and  the  latter  particularly  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  chronic  process 
has  fixed  the  appendix  and  closed  the  opening.  •  A  third  series  of 
■casea  present  from  the  start  the  appearance  of  a  severe  sepsis, 
-which  is  the  evidence  of  a  perforation  from  the  appendix  into  the 
■cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  signs  of  a  diffuse  general  [leritonitis  follow  rapidly  upon  the 
sudden  pain  in  the  ca>cal  region,  and  are  the  precursors  of  collapse 
witliin  a  few  hours.  Unly  opeuing  the  peritoneum,  removal  of 
-septic  material  and  resection  of  the  perforated  appendix  afford  any 
«hance  for  recoverv- 

In  Renvers'  opinion  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  peri- 
typhlitis which  the  physician  linds,  are  at  all  suited  for  surgical  in- 
terference. In  the  great  majority  of  Instances  suitable  treatment 
«nth  purgatives,  opium,  rest  and  diet  will  bring  the  patient  to  re- 
■covery. — Berl.  KUn.  Woc/ieiuc/trift,  p.  2<>!).  Ilfiirfru'  exsny  in 
Vtreinfur  iimere  Mtdicin.  .1.  P.  S. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Another  case  of  poisoning  by  a  meml>er  of  the  <oul  tar  group, 
txalffiiii;  reported  by  Dit.  E.  K.  l)v Kit*,  serves  to  again  caution 
against  using  this  class  of  remedies  carelessly  or  without  comiiin- 
ing  them  with  some  other  drug  calculated  to  guard  against  their 
untoward  tendencies.  The  |ieculiaritv  in  this  case  was  the  small 
dose  given-  -only  two  and  one-half  grains  everv  six  hours.  Six 
doses  were  taken — a  total  of  fifteen  grains  in  forty  hours.  The 
symptoms  were  those  of  carbolic  acid  jjoisoning  olive-green 
urine  passed  twice  in  twenty-four  hours;  somnolence,  thirst,  skin 
hot  ami  dry,  but  without  rise  of  temperature  as  registered  by  the 
thermometer.     There  was  marked  salivation  for  several  davs.     For- 
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tun&tely  tlie  patient  reco\ere<I.  Tlie  remedy  IiwI  been  prescribarf 
for  A  rheumatic  neuralgia.  Uverv  newly  patented  remedy  of  this 
^roup  comes  to  us  endorsed  witli  the  statement  of  the  manufacturer 
that  its  exhibition  is  {>erfeetlv  safe.  This  statement  is  corroborated 
by  a  lot  of  tesliinonials  from  gentlemen  aerosn  the  water,  the  un]int- 
nouncabilitv  of  whose  namen  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  scien- 
tific eminence  in  the  eye  of  the  Ameri<;Bn  AMemanomauiai-.  to  tlif 
effect  that  Their  TrnpronouncnhilitieH  have  iriven  this  remedy  freely 
with  magicail  reKulLs  (which  are  detailed  with  all  minuteness),  ami 
without  killing  anybody  as  yet.  His  (iullabilitv  on  this  side  (lie- 
water  proceeds  to  exhibit  tiie  remedy  ta  directed  and  tie  usually  swr- 
ceeds  in  killing  somebody  sooner  or  later.  Whether  it  be  Anti- 
pyrine  or  Tuberculin  or  Sclienck's  Pulmonic  Svrup,  jMtent  meili- 
cines  are  patent  medicine^t.  and  the  ethicH  of  the  patent  rikedicim> 
business  is  the  same  the  world  over. 

Dr.  E.  C  IloovKii,  of  Dayton,  (Jhio,  gives  an  efficient  prc|iani- 
tion*  for  use  in  the  iiiMmii'i'i  following  alcoholic  excesses.  ct<-.. 
which  is  pennaiient.  contains  no  alcohol,  is  j>erfectlv  miscible  with 
water  and  can  be  reudilv  j>repure<l  by  any  pharmacist.  His  fonniiU 
is  as  follows: 

1^     Chloral  hvdrat 

Potass,  bromid mi  .liv 

Ex.  cannabis  ind 

Kx.  hyoscyami a«  grs.  xvj 

Chlorofornii 5'j 

Aipia;  (bnllientis) ad  Oij 

Dissolve  the  cainiabis  Jn  the  chlorofonn  aiwl  Hd<l  the  .■lilond. 
Pour  the  boiling  water  on  this  and  then  add  the  bromide  and  llii^ 
hyoscyamus.  When  cold  filter,  A  clear  amber-colored  soliitinpi 
results,  containing  a  dram  to  the  ounce  of  the  chloral  and  of  tlip 
bromide,  which  is  in  every  way  as  efficient  as  proprietary  pre|mni- 
tions  like  bromidia,  diloro- anodyne,  etc..  and  which  has  the  adv«n- 
tftf^e  of  OUT  knowing  just  what  is  in  it  and  how  nuicli.  In  an  ar- 
ticle on  puerpertf/  rciuinjuti'i,^  briefly  but  ihoroughlv  reviewing  t\» 
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Ktstistics  of  that  (^oin|)Ucattoii  of  pregimot;^,  IJk.  D.  T.  Smith,  of 
T.<ouisville,  Ky.,  bIiows  that  t)ie  treatment  by  chloral  i^uetuatit  gives- 
Kv  far  the  larfrest  proportion  of  recoveries.  From  150  to  180  graiiis- 
of  c^liloral  are  beaten  up  with  millc  and  ^olk  of  egg.  Sixty  jp^ns< 
are  given  at  once  and  then  thirty  graine  every  hour  till  the  whole  is- 
given.  The  next  in  point  of  favorable  results  is  the  morphic  treat- 
ment- -u  much  as  three  grains  being  given  in  from  four  to  seven 
hours  if  needed  to  control  the  paroxysms.  On  t)ie  question  of  the 
huiiicMon  of  premature  hibor,  his  conclusions  are  of  interest  as  be- 
ing somewhat  at  variance  with  the  commonly  received  opinion.  He 
Mtn^ndes  tivt  "  At  th*  very  lowest  w«  ma-j  calculate  upon  doing^ 
barm  in  at  least  seventy  per  eetil.  of  cases  by  inducing  premature 
iai>or,  and  that  without  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  good  in  any.  If 
labor  is  on,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  against  its  being  expe- 
dited, but  t-^xtivcheTTieni/brce,  ui  the  Kght  of  both  reason  and  ex- 
perience, seems  to  be  absolutely  without  justification,  and  induced 
labor  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  obstinate  cases  of  albuminuria." 
As  a  means  of  prophylaxis,  he  regards  tlie  mild  hydrogogues,  eked 
out  with  bitartarate  of  potash  at  intervals,  and  aided  by  a  milk  diet, 
as  wellnigh  infallible.  Attention  is  again  directed  to  the  value  of 
full  doses  of  belladonna  in  riguf  ok  uteri  by  Dr.  M.  AsUKit  of 
Lithgow,  New  South  Wales.*  He  gives  twenty  or  thirty  minims- 
of  the  officinal  tincture  every  hour  (equivalent  to  ten  to  fifteen 
minims  of  the  U.  S.  P.  tincture),  and  finds  that  satisfactory  dilata- 
tion usually  follows  the  first  or  second  draught,  together  with  a 
marked  alleviation  of  the  nagging  pains.  He  finds  it  more  readily 
retained  than  either  chloral  or  opium  and  is  able  to  secure  relaxa- 
tion of  the  tissues  without  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  consequent 
upon  nausea  and  vomiting.  Twenty  years  ago  belladonna  was- 
used  for  this  purpose  by  practitioners  in  Iowa,  and  with  excellent 
results.  Chloral,  which  for  this  purpose,  is  less  reliable  than  either 
belladonna  or  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  and  Do- 
ver^s  powder,  owes  its  reputation  largely  to  Platkair,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  teachers  of  obstetrics  in  American  medical  schools  are^ 
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Still  so  generally  tied  to  tlie  apron  string  uf  aoiii^  intHlicui  I'^lelirilj 
.across  the  water  to  whon),  notwitliatandin^  the  imiHensity  "f  his 
ponderous  learning,  many  it  shar^  Yankee  X  roads  doctor  pould  give 
hints  in  practical  therajieutic?.  As  a  liieiiioHtati<t  in  t»'iiiiril«i'jia 
resulting  from  nen'ons  shock  or  injury,  livdrastis  caiiadensis  is  find- 
ing iavor  among  French  phytiidanii,  thus  ctonfirining  the  reputi- 
'tion  that  it  had  early  in  this  country  as  being  of  value  in  the  treal- 
ment  of  affections  of  the  utenis,  l>oth  as  a  local  application  and  u 
«  remedy  to  be  given  internally.  I)k.  Jui.ks  I1.vt.m;i>*  cites  four 
cases  of  monorrhagia,  one  from  nervous  shock,  two  from  falls.  «nd 
the  fourth  from  injury  during  coition,  where  the  exhibition  of  froin 
ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the  fluid  extract  of  hvdrasti!".  or  a  one  grain 
pill  of  hydrastin  three  times  or  four  tintes  a  day,  seemed  to  affect  ■ 
«ure,  the  menorrhagin  ceasing  in  fnim  two  to  six  davs  and  the  nexl 
period  being  normal.  Some  fortv  or  forty-five  vesrs  ago  tlje  late 
Dr.  Howard,  of  Itock  Creek,  O.,  achieve<l  ipiite  a  local  reputation 
in  treating  women  run  d<jwn  with  menatnial  irregularities  hv  means 
of  infusion  of  hydrastis  and  tincture  of  ir«n,  an  <)uii<e  of  the  linc- 
tnre  \o  the  pint  of  infusion,  tablespoonful  doses.  He  foutid  that 
iron  and  Hydrastis  would  be  borne  where  the  in>n  alone  would  iiot- 
Now  that  Batauii  and  K<  hat/,  and  Cakanes  and  1'ii^ai;iik  acroH 
the  water  have  begun  to  try  our  evperiments  over  again,  and  attarb 
the  weight  of  their  names  thereto,  the  American  profession  nuv 
pluck  up  courage  to  thoroughly  lest  one  of  its  own  discoveries  and 
see  what  there  is  In  it.  Further  testimony  in  favor  of  nifthyl  Mue 
"la  inoparable  maliijimul  ;/)-'**w/m  is  given  by  l)i:.  .M.w  KiMioRS, 
of  New  Vork,-f-  who  is  giving  it  In  capsule,  granis  ll.'J  to  tl.S  ((.is 
iij  to  ivBs),  bv  mouth  or  by  rectum,  one  ca[)Sule  a  dav.  .Markeil  iw- 
provement  followed  in  a  case  of  cant-er  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries; 
in  three  weeks  the  pains  and  trdema  had  disappeared,  patient  had 
"begun  to  sleep  and  eat,  and  the  pulse  rate  had  droppe*!  from  PJIto 
SO.  These  results  correspond  with  whst  lias  been  obtained  in  this 
city  by  one  surgeon,  who  personally  rejiorted  his  case  to  ine.  f^ 
far,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  methyl  blue  is  an  efficient  po!li»- 
live,  the  permanence  of  its  results  beingstiU  sub  judice.        I..  B.  T. 

*Bev.  Medleo-Cblrurg-di-H  MnlHilles  [Irt9  t'emmcs.  Jitii  ::^ ,  IMIt. 
-tMed.  Rec,  HarcbSI.  iwi. 

h.ji,..    A'OOQlC 


NEW    BOOKS. 

Far  <ialr  ky  V.  W.  Muriirld,  ri*I*l*Bil.  flkt*. 


Phinofi.rh  tirSuHoiiKV,  B\-N.  Senn.  M.  II,  Ph  D.  HilwHukfe.  w:».  llKiAlnitHd 
with  ion  Waod-BDKtnvlDVii.    r.  A.  DavK  Pbllkilelphla.    ])W. 

There  lias  been  no  deiirtli  iiF  vrorks  on  suri^en'  during  the  jiast 
few  years,  many  of  tlieni  encyclojiedic  in  chann-ler,  yai  tlie  recent 
jjreat  clisi-overies  relating;  to  tlie  etiulojfy  and  j)atlK>lo|[rv  of  (iiiririfal 
{lineaHes  lias  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  modern  work  on  tliis 
-subject.  And  |>rol>aljlv  no  one  in  this  country  is  better  prepared  to 
do  thie  work  well  than  ]>r.  Seiin.  It  requires  unjy  a  hasty  glance 
at  tins  book  to  sliow  tjiut  it  i;^  not  a  reliasli  of  tlie  works  we  already 
have,  but  in  in  every  resjwit  a  modern  presentation  of  the  funda- 
mental princijile«  of  the  art  and  science  of  surgery. 

We  are  i;reatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Senn  for  this  work.  And  this  is 
onlv  Hnotlier  illustration  of  the  fart  that  all  tlie  medical  wisdom  of 
t  confined  to  tlie  Eastern  slojie  of  the  A{>{>alachian 
re  at  least  a  few  s<'ientilic  medical  students,  prac- 
nrs  in  the  wild  and  wiKilly  West, 
orwurd  with  ^real  pleasure  for  the  appearance  of 
in  "The  Putholoyy  snd  Snrjrical  Treatment  i)f  Tu- 
mors." which  the  autbor  promises  in  the  near  future. 

|{ii;i«NTtAt.K  or  pHAiTii'B  iiv  MKiiiciNE,  ArnuDTeil  In  tbe  Kcirin  ot  ijue^tloiiB  and 
Annwprs.  Itf  Hvnry  .Morris.  M,  U..  with  an  Appoudlx  on  the  F-iainlnaUnn  oC 
tbe  Urliie  by  Uwrence  Wolff,  M.  D.    W.  It.  ^auDdert,  Pblladelphla.     IMtJ. 

This  little  volume,  the  autltor  xays  iu  his  preface,  is  intended  as 
an  uiil  to  the  advance<l  student  in  medicine  who  is  preparinjj  for 
his  degree.  <ir  to  tlie  voung  ]>ractitioner  in  diagnusiiig  affections,  or 
selecting  the  remetlies  for  them.  And  it  adinirablv  fnlirlls  the  pur- 
jnwe  intended.  These  works  serve  an  excellent  jiurpose  hs  long  aa 
they  do  not  replace  in  the  hands  of  tbe  student  the  larger  text  books 
in  general  use. 

Si.xtMi.  Nkukahthknia:  Its  Hygiene.  Oiii!<e4.  SyniploniH  htkI  Trent  mem.  wltb  a  chap- 
ter on  Diet  tor  the  Nervous,  liy  George  M.  Heard,  A.  M,,  M.  I).  Kditetl  by  A.  » 
Hockwe:].  A.  M.,  M,  ».    E.  B.  Trent.  HubliBher,  .i  (.'oopor  Cnlon.  \,  Y.    ;«»1. 

Tlie  i.hikwopl.v  of  tills  w..rk  is  based  on  the  the.  rv  that  there  is 
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a  sfmeial  hii<]  very  ini|x>rtant  hikI  very  fretjiietit  clinWl  vanety  of 
iieurastlienia  (iier\'otiK  eKliauntion)  to  wliirli  tli«  tent)  sexual  neursa- 
tlienia  (sexual  «\liaiiKtioii'|  u\av  |iro|ierlv  )>e  u))|tlied. 

While  tliis  variety  may  be  ami  often  is  involved  as  <iaMse  or  effect 
or  coincident  with  other  varieties  exhaustion  of  tlie  brain,  of  the 
»|iine,  of  the  stoniaoh  and  dtjfestive  system  vet  in  its  full  develop- 
ment it  [!aii  and  should  be  differentiated  from  hysteria,  simple  hv|Hi- 
chondria,  insaiiitv,  and  various  or^ratitc  diseases  of  the  nervous  svf- 
tein,  with  all  of  which  it  had  until  lately  been  confounded. 

The  loi]^  familiar  local  conditions  of  u^euital  debility  in  the  nmie 
-    irnputencv  and  aftenuatorr^tra,  ]if(«tatorrha>«,  irritable  pnwtnte 

whi<:h  have  hitherto  been  alnuist  nniversallT  described  awdiaeaw* 
bv  tlraninelves.  are  {ihilonii|ihti'allT  >ik1  clinicallT  Analvxed.  These 
svniptonui,  »»  such,  do  not  exist  alone,  but  are  assoftaited  vith  otber 
local  or  ^iierat  symptiwus  of  sexual  neurasthenia  herein  described. 
Tlie  causes  of  sexual  neurasthenia  are  not  single  or  siniple  but  coiii- 
[ilex  :  evil  Imbits.  excesses,  tulwoco,  alcliohol,  worrv  and  specwl^v- 
cttements,  even  climate  it»>elf,  are  the  ^rreat  {iredispotnn^  causes. 

The  subject  is  mninlv  restricted  to  sexual  exhaustion  as  it  exislf 
in  the  male,  for  the  i-eason  that  the  svniiiloms  of  neurasthenia,  as  it 
exists  in  females,  are,  and  for  a  long  tnne  have  been,  understoud 
and  recogni;!ed.  (^ases  analogous  to  those  in  females  are  dismissed 
as  hypochondriacs,  just  as  females  suffering  from  now  clearlv  e*:- 

|)laiued  uterine  and  ovariaTi  disorders  were  fonnerlv  dismissed  is 
lYSterics. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  ihe  repri>ductive  svsteni  to  nenoas 
diseases  is  in  accordance  with  facts  that  are  verifiable  and  abundant: 
that  in  nien  as  in  women,  large  groups  of  nervous  symptoms,  whicli 
are  very  common  indeed,  would  not  exist  hut  for  morbid  states  ot 
the  reprfxhictive  system. 

I'A.MPHLKTS. 

• — 

[In  moi<t  oa^es'anr  one  dcalrlUK- a' copr  of  any  pampblet  aotlcad  underUit>lici>< 
will  doubt tea^reoelve  It  by  addresslDK  the  author— not  tors«t(lns  to  enolow  «  Munp 
ftnd  a  mention  ol  tbe  Oakette.] 

TheTureuf  Ourtiirl"  From  Birth  to   Malarnity.     Bf  Dr.  Jshn  D.  Mfan,  HoBliiKtm, 
W.  V». 
This  is  a  plea  for  hygiene  management  touching  practically  upon 


many  iiiiportHiit  pointe,  expressed  in  general  terms  and  einbaDislieit 
^ith  poetic  extracts  and  historical  allusions  from  the  time  of  Kv^ 
down.  He  sajs:  "The  absurd  olti  NalPx  Jovrmil  nf  HmWi  ( ?V 
dovtrine,  that  vou  should  never  eat  anything  just  before  retiriiiir. 
Iiaa  caused  more  dyspepsia  than  impradent  eating  ever  did."  He- 
l>elieve8  "the  cases  mentioned  in  Holv  Writ  as  'possessed  with  a 
devil'  were  bud  cases  of  dyspepsia,  fur  if  thai  wont  put  the  devil 
into  man  or  woman  nothing  will." 

TD>  tldurallon  i>f  Our  <iirl>  From  n  Mediul  Slundiwiot. 

Head  before  the  State  Medical  Soci&ty  of  M.icliij|raii  by  KdtvanT 
W.  Jenfas,  eH  Detroit.  A  tb«Mi|ptit6iI  and  sngj^estive  paper  npMi  a 
very  intportamt  topic,  wtoDii  stioald  ivtefest.not  onlr  pliTsiriaim,  hnt 
every  "tover  of  his  country  and  hw  kind."  There  is  nothing  in  it 
one  cannot  cheerfully  endorse.  We  we  pteaaed  to  see  (hat  nniong 
the  [ihvsical  exercises  that  of  fencing  is  esfieciallv  recommended. 
Ii  is  far  superior  to  anv  that  we  know  of  for  the  |>ur|tose  in  view. 

The  Ua*'iI<iH  M  rDrerferinic  witti  tbe  ■\fcmwni  at  Dm  Diiwv*.  Br  A.  B  .rudi-nn.  M.  D. 
Or  l)Div<iir  SHivrM  lo  iha  oat  patieat  d*RVn<a«M  of  tfc*  Xaw  I'urk  Uvpital.  Itrai  be- 
rure  iha  Urlhuiwd  c  Srvtloii  o\  Che  Nex  Tork  Aesdeniy  of  nsdiciae. 

Dr.  .ludsoii  exliibited  cases  to  show  the  f.ivorable  "resull  wliich 
Mimetimes  follows  breaking  the  time  honored  rule  that  abscesses 
call  for  the  use  of  .the  knife."  He  holds  that  operative  interference 
is  useless  in  the  inajority  of  I'lises  of  hip  disease. 

>>l.)iK<iIi>inr<  i.f  Ibo  Mtd^Ml  frore^iiun  to  ."ocle'v  (uil  ih«  Inona.  lly  0.  Ev«riB.  M.  Ii.. 
t'.>lkKC  II'll.  O. 

'I'liis  e:<sav  urges  that  special  t^tudv  is  reijuisite  to  itetermine  the 
tpicflion  of  resjionsibililv  in  a  given  case,  and  that  this  studv  is  due 
from  pliyslciitiis  who  would  fullill  their  duties  to  Mmiely  and  ilie 
inxane. 

liiromiilFie  Innnl  lli.I.>catloo or  lli*  Kidiui  und  Ulnit  at  Obow.  Br  Albsrl  F.  .^tisM. 
M.  I).,  WbHliiiii.  W.  Vs. 

,\  case  of  this  injury  is  reported  and  reference  made  to  the  other 
cases  to  lie  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with  analytical 
comment*:. 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 

(Iriiry  A.  Kithn,  M.  1>.,  died  uf  pneumonia  after  a  brief  illneM 
at  his  late  residence.  No.  377  Scovill  avenue.  Friday  evening,  April 
17tli,  at  the  ajje  of  thirty-five. 

Dr.  Kahn  was  bom  near  Dejon,  France,  and  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Lvons.  His  thesis  on  "The  Composition  of  the  Blood" 
was  awarded  the  first  priae.  After  obtaining  his  degree  in  1880  he 
catne  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Cleveland,  where  at  the  time  af 
his  denth  he  had  established  a  large  practice.  Eighteen  months  leo 
he  married  Miss  Meyers,  of. Chicago.  He  was  a  member  of  me 
(Juyahoga  County  Medical  Society,  and  has  contributed  several  v»l- 
uable  articles  to  the  Gazkttk.  Dr.  Kahn  not  only  gave  promiseof 
a  most  useful  career,  but  he  had  already  demonstrated  a  high  de- 
gree of  ability  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

.iwocialioii  <>f'  American  I'hy»ici>iiiit  at  Jierlhi.  Our  Berlin 
correspondent  has  informed  us  of  the  organization  bearing  this 
name,  which  waa  effected  on  February  lOth,  X89I.  About  forty 
American  and  Canadian  physicians  were  present,  and  a  permanent 
organization  waa  effected.  Dr  Judson  Daland,  of  Philadelphia,  wm 
elected  president,  and  Dr.  F.  Weber,  of  Milwaukee,  secretary- 
Prof.  Miller,  Dr.  Amos,  of  Iowa,  Dr.  H.  Douglas,  of  New  Yo^, 
and  the  president  were  elected  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution. 
Dr.  H.  T.  IJrwks,  of  New  York  Citv,  Dr.  Louis  Frank,  of  Uuis- 
ville.  Dr.  Drystal,  of  Baltimore,  Dr."  Neal  Mitchell,  of  Florida,  Dr. 
Marple,  of  Sew  York,  and  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Montreal,  were  elected 
a  committee  on  inforniution  to  new<.'omers  and  organization  of  spe- 
cial private  courses. 

The  objects  of  the  asanciation  are  set  forth  as  follows; 

First.-  The  arrangement  of  medical  work  and  the  fomiation  of 
special  private  courses  so  that  any  desired  instruction  niav  hence- 
forth be  obtainable  at  this  university. 

Second. — The  giving  of  advice  to  newcomers  regarding  instnir- 
tion,  lodgings,  books,  instruments,  etc. 

Third.^ — The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  of  general  in- 
terest, and  the  exhibition  of  patients,  and  demonstration  of  speci- 
mens in  all  lines  of  work  taken  up  bv  members. 

Fourth.  -The  furthering  of  mutual  ends  by  a  more  extended  »e- 
(juajntance  of  the  physicians  there. 

Prof.  Miller  offered  the  dental  recitation  room  of  the  iinivetsitv, 
Dorosheen  strasse  4(),  as  a  permanent  meeting  room. 

Xewlv  arrived  Americans  and  others  desiring  information  will 
apply  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  Frederick  II.  Weber,  Chante,  Berlin. 
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.Votes  and  ('otinnent*. 


Dr.  AnaoH  It.  Smart,  professor  of  theorv  and  practice  of  inedi- 
ci  n»  in  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Medical  College,  Toledo,  Ohio,  died 
March  2tith.  He  was  born  July  4th,  1841,  and  will  he  greatly 
missed  from  the  profession  in  Northern  Ohio  and  Southern  Michi- 
gan. He  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Gazkttk,  his  last 
article,  on  "Pyrexia,"  appearing  in  the  Februarj-  number. 

VoHffreM  of  Aineriean  PhynicianB  and  Surgeonn.- -The  meet- 
'ings  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  be 
)teld  in  Washington  from  3  to  II  p.  m.,  September  22na,  33rd,  24tli, 
and  25th,  181*1.  William  Pkppkr, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

The.  I'ropliylaj-iji  qf  IHpht/ieria  \9  the  subject  of  an  article  br 
l>r.  L.  Eliot  (TV.  Med.  Monthly,  Feb.,  1891).  He  claims  that  the 
constant  vaporization  of  turpentine  in  the  house  wliere  diplitherin  is. 
present  is  an  almost  infallible  preventive  of  its  further  spread.  He 
vaporizes  the  turiientine  alone. 

In  the  i|uarant]ne  wards  of  the  New  -Vnrklnfant  Asylum  the  fol- 
lowing formula  is  used  (as  i]Uoted  bv  the  Vtdl.  nnd  Vlin.  Jiemrd): 

|l     Acidi  carbolic) ,^i 

Olii  eucalypti .  . ._ ji 

Spirit  terebinth 3*'''-   '"■ 

Add  two  table  spoonfuls  to  a  ijuart  of  water  in  a  pan  with  a 
broad  surface,  and  maintain  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition  or  sini- 
tnering  in  the  room  wcupied  by  the  patient. 

Xoue  T'M)  Skeptiidl.  l.awver  You  aay  the  lire  occurred  on 
the  26th  of  Marchl'     ('tm  you  swear  ])09itively  to  the  date? 

■lonah  Huinsted-  -No,  sir. 

lawyer-   Wliy  not? 

•lonah  Hum.ste<l  -Wal,  "t  wuz  tlier  2IUh  by  tlier  almenack,  but 
yer  can't  believe  anything  Ver  Nee  in  them  pesky  patent  ined'cine 
things.-    J' lick. 

A  Sectliniiit  Jfitiifiifiniii.  A  voung  jiractitiuner  of  this  city  was 
recently  confronted  by  that  alarming  contingency-  -a  first  case. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  first  case,  and  the  young  practitioner  almost 
fainted  with  delight  when  he  heard  the  title,  "I'm  sufFerin'  a  good 
deal  with  a  pain  in  the  side.  My  work  takes  me  across  the  Viaduct 
every  day,  an'  1  think  the  walk  brin^  it  on.'' 

"Hum,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  young  doctor,  with  a  l(K)k  of  the 
deepest  gravity,  "the  Viaduct;  I  see.  Now  tell  me  on  which  side 
you  feel  the  most  pain." 

"Well,  i  guess,  '  answered  the  patient  slowly.  "I  guess  1  feel  it 
mostly  on  the  Wkkt  SmK!" 

The  doctor  pulled  bim  through. 
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.Votfiji   itnd  i'ommriit*. 


"  /Ill/ten  iff'  i^/uin/>f.r"  ia  tlie  heading  of  an  nrtictte  which  recently 
jijipearecl  iii  one  of  the  city  papers.  The  first  parajfrajih  is  a  apeoi- 
men  of  much  of  the  newspaper  medical  science  of  the  day.  '''The 
iiKjuirv  reoentiv  undertaken  by  medical  scientists  relative  to  the 
proper  methods  of  sleeping  is  one  that  cannot  fail'to  interest  all,  and 
mav  in  the  end  produce  results  highlv  valuable  from  a  sanitarj 
point  of  view,  and  even  more  valuable  as  a  means  of  preventinfr  dis- 
vase  and  prolonging  life. 

Ithriiiiuitiniii.  <lln:ii-t<%  iiml  Heart  J)i«eaiie-  Meyer  publishes  in 
Hrtidein  the  Jtir/iii  Klin.  Worhetuichrift  \\\iovi  the  relations  of  them 
iliffeusett.  It  is  based  uiwn  observation))  made  in  the  children's  de- 
purtnieiit  of  charite  under  Henoch.  During  five  years  there  were 
I,S'i+  chiktreu  treated  :>f  whom  llil  or  fl  per  cent,  were  chrouic. 
Of  this  number.  M\  were  bovs  and  7^  girls.  The  a^  in  the  ma- 
Jtiritv  nf  cases  was  between  the  second  dentition  and  puberty,  the 
voungest  bein^  three  and  one-fourth  years.  Of  all  these  oases  hut 
II  or  II  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of  rheumatism.  Jn  three  cases, 
hiith  rheumatism  and  heart  disease  were  present.  In  thirteen  cases, 
liuart  disease  alone  was  present.  1'he  disease  recurred  in  eleven 
oases.  Mever  concludes  that  chorea  is  onlv  a  svmptiin)  which  m»y 
result  from  a  numerous  variety  of  causes. 

Such  studies  of  Htatisttcs  are  unavoidablv  fallacious.  We  fre- 
<|uently  meet  cases  of  heart  disease  where  the  attack  of  rhpuniatism 
had  [lassed  unnoticed  and  unmentioned  until  inquired  about.  Tlien 
there  is  a  history  given  of  a  time,  weeks  or  months  past,  when  the 
pHtieut  had  "growing  pains."  Sometimes  the  spall  of  growing  w» 
followed  hv  a  spell  of  "  nervousness,"  but  this  too  received  no  »*■ 
tention  till  shortness  of  breath  or  "  weak  sjiells"  induced  niediwl 
H<lvice  to  be  sought  and  heart  disease  is  discovered. 

Although  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  c^ses  of  chorea  jjave  a  his- 
tcirv  of  rheuTnatisii),  it  is  not  stated  that  anv  other  diseaKc  wu 
foinid  as  fre<|uentlv  associated  as  tliis.  To  that  althouj^h  tlie  etiu- 
loirical  relation  has  been  denied,  we  do  not  see  that  unvthiiig  mtiri! 
definite  has  been  established.  We  are  willing  to  believe  tli*t  ■ 
great  nnnilwr  <if  cases  of  rheumatism  in  children  are  enlirclv  over- 
l-K>ke.l. 

A.,  .KvhrtU-  L...-i.;,„.  -Humor  exj.ellers  m.^lcrn  iiewsj)i.]ier 
Ii^mirraphers. 

Kxtract  of  taiiiiiu-    the  s<'hool masters  rod. 

I,ow  fevers    -thoHe  which  afflict  the  ]>oor  jndian. 

Brain  Food    -something  whit^  cijrarette  smokers  have  no  uw  ft>r. 

.\n  absolute  necessity  for  »1l  eick  rooms    -a  patient. 

■■Every  Man  His  Own  Doctor"  companion  book  to  ■•  Kverv  M« 
His  Own'  Indertaker." 
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CONUENITAL    DISLOCATION    OF    THE    HIP,   ILLIS- 
TRATED  BY  THIiEE  CASES. 

HV    WILLIAM    K.  HIIIT,  A.   M.,    M.    1).,   I'll.   l>. 

Ijccturer  od  Ortbopedlc  Surrarr  tn  tbe  Medical  Detarlmeiit  o(  tb«  tlnlverslly  of 
WoMter.  Clevelaml.  Ohio.  Late  House  Surmon  Ho!iplta1  tor  Huplurod  anil 
Crippled,  New  York  City. 

Con^nital  dislnration  of  the  liip  is  undoubted Ij'  an  affection  far 
more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.  Howard  Marsli,  V.  I!. 
C  S,,  in  8{)eak)ng  of  tliis  subject  says:  "It  is  far  from  uncommon 
and  is  met  with  in  individuals  wlio  are  otherwise  liealthv-  *  * 
*  It  is,  on  account  of  its  iv/iuted  rarity,  and  the  obscurity  of  its 
features  in  many  instances,  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  mistaken  for 
some  other  affection  of  an  entirely  different  kind," 

The  writer's  particular  attention  has  I>een  recently  called  to  this 
deformity  by  having  three  cases  sent  to  liim  within  a  comparatively 
sliort  period  of  time. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  causation  of  the 
deformity:  the  three  most  worthy  of  consideration  are; 

I.  That  the  dislocation  is  produced  by  traumatism  before,  durin<r, 
or  soon  after  birth. 
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II.  That  the  dislocation  is  the  result  of  disease  of  the  nervous 
tissue,  producing  on  the  one  hand  spasmodic  contractions,  or  on  the 
other,  paralyses  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint. 

III.  That  the  dislocation  is  due  to  arrested  development  of  ibe 

That  traumatism,  occurring  more  especially  during  birth,  is  re- 
spODsibld  for  a  few  cases  is  undoubtedly  true.  This  has  occurred 
in  breech  presentations  where  traction  has  been  made  on  the  lower 
extremities.  But  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  majority  of  the 
cases  is  also  true.  The  inherited  tendency  which  exists  in  this 
affection  is  directly  opposed  to  the  traumatic  theory. 

In  regard  to  the  second  theory,  that  of  central  nerve  lesion,  the 
fact  that  these  children  do  not  have  spastic  contractures  and  are  not 
usually  paralyzed  but  are  otherwise  healthy  and  robust  contradicts 
this  theory,  or  at  least  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  this  oxuse 
only  holds  good  in  a  few  cases. 

The  third  theory  is  probablv  the  correct  one.  Arrested  develop- 
ment of  the  joint  is  probably  responsible  for  most  of  the  cases  of 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  bip. 

One  of  my  cases  illustrates  this  theory  very  markedly  a  point 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  make  clear. 

The  original  pathological  condition  of  the  hip  joint  in  congenital 
dislocations  has  not  been  very  often  observed.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  opportunities  for  poet  niortem  examinations,  shortly  after 
birth,  have  been  verv  few.  The  absorptions,  new  formations  and 
new  adhesions  whicli  take  place  when  the  head  of  the  femur  is  ab' 
normally  located,  make  it  difficult  to  determine  what  was  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  joint.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point  is 
accountable  for  the  many  theories  in  regard  to  its  etiology- 

The  pathological  changes  found  at  the  time  when  they  usually 
come  under  observation  are:  An  acetabulum  with  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  rim;  the  rim  may  be  entirely  wantinfr,  and  even  the  site 
of  ihe  acetabulum  may  be  indefinite  and  uncertain.  The  bead  of 
ilie  femur  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  it  may  be  normal,  though  there 
is  usually  some  grade  of    abnormality  present.      The   neck   of  the 
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femur  is  shorter  and  more  horizontal  than  is  usual.  The  li^amen- 
tum  teres  is  generally  stretched,  and  when  it  helps  to  sustain  the 
body  weight  becomes  much  hypertrophied.  The  capsular  ligament 
mav  be  found  loose  and  unrecognizable,  or,  when  it  has  sustained 
weight,  thickened  mod  stretched.  The  usual  fonn  of  dislocation  is 
upward  and  backward  on  to  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  ;  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  dislocation  is  forward.  Above  and.  behind  the 
true  site  of  the  acetabulum  a  new  growth  of  bone  may  be  found 
forming  an  upper  nm  to  ^he  new  socket.  New  attachments  are 
formed  by  the  capsular  and  teres  ligaments. 

The  pelvis  is  supported  by  the  teres  and  capsular  ligaments,  by 
the  new  acetabulum,  the  peri-trocliauteric  muscles,  and  even  the 
psoas  and  iliacus  may  assist  in  the  work,  the  amount  borne  by  the 
different  parts  varying  in  different  cases. 

The  point  of  suspension  is  posterior  to  that  of  the  normal  hip  so 
that  anterior  bending  or  lordosis  of  the  spine  takes  place.  In  the 
few  cases  in  which   the  dislocation    is  forward,  lord-^sis  is  entirely 

Congential  dislocation  of  the  hip  is  much  more  frequent  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male,  in  the  proportion  as  given  by  some  author- 
ities of  five  to  one.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  think  that 
this  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  as  given  above,  is  too  great. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Hospital  for  Ruptured  and 
Crippled,  New  York  City,  th^re  were  in  twenty  cases,  nine  males  and 
eleven  females.  No  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  disproportion 
lias  ever  been  given.  Dupuytren  makes  the  assertion  that  females 
are  more  liable  to  malformation  than  males ;  but  of  course  this  is 
no  explanation. 

Dislocation  of  both  hips  is  more  common  than  either  right  or  left 
alone,  which  latter  dislocations  are  about  equal. 

The  affection  will  probably  remain  unnoticed  until  the  child  be- 
gins to  walk,  though  observing  parents  often  discover  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  before  this,  especially  if  it  is  a  single  dislocation,  in 
which  case,  one  limb  being  shorter  than  the  other,  will  attract  at- 
tention. 
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Tliese  children  begin  walkingr  at  a  l&ter  period  than  tliat  of  the 
perfectly  deveIo[)ed  cliild,  the  delay  being  frequently  as  late  as  up 
to  the  third  year  and  even  longer;  though  on  the  other  hand  tbey 
may  learn  to  walk  at  nearly  the  usual  period. 

The  walk  of  these  children  ia  very  characteristic  in  the  typical 
cases.  It  is  a  wabbling  or  duck-like  movement  in  which  at  eaeii 
step  the  hips  are  thrown  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  running 
the  gait  very  much  resembles  that  of  a.  cow  and  is  about  as  avrk- 
ward.  In  single  dislocHtion  the  waddjing  is  not  so  great;  it  then 
becomes  a  marked  limp. 

In  standing  the  most  noticeable  abnormality  is  that  of  anterior 
incurvation  of  the  spine  or  lordosis.  This  lordosis  is  usually  pres- 
ent but  not  always.  The  troclianter  is  noticeably  prominent;  tlii* 
is  especially  marked  if  the  dislocation  is  single,  in  which  case  the 
contrast  between  the  normal  and  dislocated  hiji  becomes  veir  »|'- 
parent.  If  the  dislocation  is  unilateral,  one  leg  being  shorter  tlkiii 
the  other,  a  tilting  of  the  pelvis  will  be  observed. 

To  make  a  thorough  examination  the  child  should  be  strip])e<l. 
The  cliild  is  made  to  walk  and  run  across  the  room  several  times,  I" 
pick  up  articles  off  the  floor,  etc.,  whereupon  the  waddling  g«il. 
the  lordosis,  the  prominent  hips,  and  if  unilateral,  the  tilting  jielii^ 
will  become  at  once  apparent. 

The  child  then  placed  on  a  lounge  or  table  and  a  careful  physi»l 
examination  made,  the  other  diagnostic  points  can  be  readily  midf 

If  the  case  is  one  of  unilateral  dislocation  a  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  two  limbs  will  be  found,  and  may  be  determinwl  h\ 
measuring  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  inner  malkolu:' 
for  each  limb.  In  a  double  dislocation  this  measurement  mav  Ik* 
the  same  for  either  limb,  though  not  necessarilv. 

On  manipulation  the  head  of  the  feniur  may  be  moved  about, 
frequently  over  quite  an  arc,  and  by  steady  traction  the  length"' 
the  limb  may  be  increased  by  an  appreciable  amount. 

Movemenls  of  the  iimh  may  be  nearly  normal,  that  of  Ke.vioii  and 
e.stension  tpiite  so.     The  movement  usually  restrictetl  is  that  of  es- 
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backward,  tlie  liead  of  the  bone  preventing  complete  external  rota- 

('repitation  is  frequently  found;  this  may  be  tendinous  or  bony. 

Hut  the  most  important  diagnostic  point  is  tlie  relation  which  the 
frreat  trochanter  bears  to  Nelatou's  line.  Nelaton's  line,  as  we 
know,  is  a  line  passed  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  over  the 
outside  of  the  hip  to  the  anterior  superior  spine.  In  the  normal 
hip  the  trochanter  is  found  directly  on  this  line,  or  in  some  uases 
very  slightly  below  it.  In  the  dislocated  hip  this  relation  is  dis- 
turbed. In  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  these  cases  the  trochanter  is 
found  distinctly  above  this  line,  frequently  as  much  as  an  inch  or 
more.     In  adults  it  may  be  as  much  as  three  inches  above  this  line. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  deformity  is  of  a  mild  ^rade  and 
where  the  symptoms  are  more  or  less  obscure,  the  diseases  with 
which  it  may  be  confounded  are:  Infantile  paralysis,  acute  arthri- 
tis of  infants  (results  of),  rickets  and  hip  disease. 

In  infantile  paralysis  the  great  laxity  of  ligaments,  and  the  paral- 
ysis itself,  may  produce  such  a  gait  in  the  child  as  to  simulate  con- 
genital dislocation,  and  indeed  the  laxity  of  the  ligaments  may  per- 
mit such  a  dislocation.  But  in  those  not  dislocated  the  trochanter 
will  be  on  Nelaton's  line,  the  limb  will  be  cold  and  wasted,  the 
reflexes  absent,  and  all  the  joints  of  tlie  limb  lax. 

In  a  hip  joint  destroyed  by  acute  arthritis  we  have  the  history  of 
a  very  acute  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  joint;  we  find  scars  the 
result  of  discharge  of  pus  from  the  joint,  or  from  the  surgeon's 
knife  in  letting  it  out-  points  which  easily  differentiate  it  from  the 
roiigenital  affection. 

In  rickets  the  child  walks  with  a  waddling  gait,  and  in  many 
cases  stands  with  the  spine  considerably  lordosed.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  trochanters  on  Nelaton's  line  and  the  diagnostic  points 
of  rickets,  beaded  ribs,  enlarged  epiphyses,  etc.,  will  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  surgeon. 

Congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  has  been  treated  as  a  case  of 
hip  disease;  but  why  this  is  so  is  hard  to  understand.     The  position 
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of  the  troclianters,  the  lack  of  }iain,  of  muscular  spasm  and  ri^ditv 
are  points  which  ought  to  be  hard  to  overlook. 

In  regard  to  tiie  three  cases  whicli  1  have  to  report  I  find  that 
collectively  thev  illustrate  several  points.  Two  of  the  three  cases 
were  female  children,  thus  illustrating  the  point  that  the  affection  is 
more  common  in  girls  tlian  in  boys.  One  case  of  the  three  was  a 
double  dislocation,  which  is  not  far  from  the  proportion  of  the  dou- 
ble to  the  single  dislocations.  Of  the  other  two  one  was  a  right  and 
the  other  a  left  dislocation,  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
hips  are  about  equally  affected. 

Case  one,  a  girl  about  seven  years  of  age,  from  out  of  town;  re- 
ferred to  me  by  attending  physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  infantile  paralysis  had  been  correctly  made,  but 
the  extreme  anterior  bending  of  lower  part  of  spine  (lordosis),  «s 
well  as  the  |>eculiar  walk  of  the  child,  had  not  been  accounted  for. 
The  child  wore  "long  springs"  or  braces  for  weak  ankles,  resulting 
from  the  paralysis. 

On  stripping  the  child  and  having  her  walk  and  run  across  the 
room,  the  symptoms  of  very  marked  lordosis,  wabbling  gait  and 
{•rominent  hips,  became  very  apparent.  By  a  further  examination 
I  was  able  to  diagnose  double  congenital  dislocation  of  tlie  hips 
from  the  following  additional  symptoms  : 

I.  The  trochanter  majors  were  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
above  Nelaton's  line. 

II.  On  manipulation,  a  distinct  tendinous  crepitus,  amountini; 
to  a  jerk,  was  readily  discemahle. 

III.  Full  rotation,  especially  outwards,  was  interfered  with,  caus- 
ing pain  if  carried  to  extreme  positions. 

IV.  On  manipulation,  the  head  of  the  femur  was  not  found  as 
fixed  as  in  a  normal  hip. 

V.  By  a  steady  putl  the  limbs  could  be  lengthened  by  an  appre- 
ciable amount,  possibly  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  When  relaxed 
limbs  were  of  the  same  length. 

Case  two,  female  child,  sixteen  months  old,  referred  to  me  bv 
attending  surgeon.      Child  could   not  walk,  and  when  supporte<i 
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standing,  one  foot  was  raised  from  the  floor,  only  the  toe  touchinff. 
The  parents  had  firat  noticed  that  one  litp  was  more  prominent  than 
the  other  when  it  was  about  four  months  old.  On  examination  1 
found  that  the  left  hip  was  distinctly  more  prominent  than  the  right 
one.  The  limb  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow. 
The  trochanter  major  on  the  left  side  was  three-fourths  of  an  incli 
above  Nelaton's  line,  while  on  the  right  side  it  wason  the  line.  Bv 
continued  traction  the  limb  could  be  lengthened  fully  half  an  inch. 
The  diagnosis  was  a  positive  one  of  left  congenital  hip  dislocation. 
Case  three.  This  case  referred  to  my  clinic,  was  a  male  child 
seven  months  of  age,  and  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  not 
so  much  from  its  having  a  hip  dislocation  as  from  its  being  exceed- 
ingly deformed.  The  condition  of  the  child  having  &  bearing  on 
the  etiology  of  congenital  dislocation,  1  will  give  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended description  of  it,  and  will  quote  from  my  notes  taken  at  the 

"The  child  has  double  club  foot,  double  club  hand,  imperfect  de- 
velopment, and  imperfect  and  incomplete  action  at  the  following 
joints,  TJz.:  Both  knees,  hips,  shoulders,  elbows  and  wrists,  and  of 
course  the  double  club  foot  makes  imperfect  action  at  ankle  joint. 
So  that  in  this  child  there  is  not  a  perfect  joint  in  either  the  upper 
or  lower  extremities,  excluding  the  phalanges.  The  feet  are  in  ex- 
treme talipes  equino-varus.  The  legs  are  held  extended  at  the 
knees  and  can  only  be  flexed  through  an  angle  of  about  thirty  de 
grees.  Obstruction  at  both  knees  seems  bony  and  ligamentous. 
The  shape  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  at  the  knees  are  abnormal,  be- 
ing smaller  than  they  should  be  and  irregular  ;  the  surfaces  of 
ticulation  are  in  abnormal  planes  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  legs 
flex  in  a  plane  backwards,  and  thirty  degrees  outwards,  instead  of 
directly  backwards.  Flexion  beyond  a  small  limit  causes  a 
crackling  noise  distinctly  audible.  The  left  patella  is  rudi- 
mentary. The  thighs  are  held  semi-flexed;  they  can  be  moved 
through  about  one-third  the  normal  arc.  Obstruction  seems 
bony  and  ligamentous  and  not  muscular  or  tendinous.  The  right 
limb  is  shorter  than  the  left  and  on  that  side  the  trochanter  major  is 
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three-foil rtlis  of  an  iticl)  nbuve  Nelatoii's  line.  There  is  evidentiv  a 
('oiifret)ital  (UsltH-atioii  of  the  liip  on  the  right  side." 

A  description  of  the  condition  at  the  shoulders  and  elbows  would 
he  soinewliat  of  a  repetition,  the  principle  difference  being  that  the 
obstruction  at  the  shoulders  was  more  muscular  and  less  bonv  thaa 
at  the  hips  and  knees.  The  pectoral  muscles  were  stronglv  con- 
tracted. 

We  have  very  little  to  account  for  this  condition  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  friends  state  that  during  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy she  had  a  very  severe  fright,  caused  by  the  discharge  of  &re- 
arms  during  the  middle  of  the  night.  Her  relatives  are  bealthv 
and  none  are  defonned.     She  has  one  other  child,  ivhich  is  ^lerfectlT 

The  presentation  at  birth  was  the  breech;  the  labor  was  tedious, 
and  there  was  suspended  animation  of  the  infant.  The  head  was 
large,  unsvmnietrical,  and  had  a  depression  on  one  side.  The  child 
was  verv  much  emaciated  and  seemed  in  great  pain  for  four  months 
(thought  to  be  in  the  head  by  parents  and  attending  physician),  dur- 
ing which  time  it  was  very  irritable.  For  last  three  months  the 
child  has  been  picking  up  very  much.  Its  intelligence,  considerably 
below  par  at  first,  has  lately  improved  and  is  now  said  to  be  only 
!>lightly  below  jiar. 

We  have  here  a  child  with  marked  tendency  to  undeveloped 
joints,  and  with  it  congenital  dislocation  of  ihe  right  and  pos»bly 
the  left  hip,  but  in  the  left  the  syni|itoins  were  not  marked  enougb 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  at  the  time. 

This  case,  then,  upholds  the  theory  of  the  undeveloped  joint  w 
the  cause  of  congenital  dislocations.  It  would  seem  that  this  len- 
dencv  to  undevelo[>ed  joint  tirst  manifests  itself  in  the  liip,  the  most 
complex  joint,  and  where  the  tendency  is  more  marked  it  is  found 
also  ill  the  lower  order  of  joints. 

The  treatment  of  congenital  hip  dislocation  has  always  been  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory.  A  gierfect  cure  is  seldom  obtained;  relief 
from  the  severe  symptoms  being  the  usual  result  of  treatment. 

iJr.  Biickminster   Brown,  of  Boston,  has  obtained  the  most  satis- 
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factorv  result  of  any  case  reported.  In  his  patient,  a  cliitd  four 
veara  old,  he  brought  the  femora  down  to  the  proper  position  bv 
traction  in  bed.  The  child  was  kept  in  bed  for  thirteen  months,  tlie 
trochanters  held  in  position  by  pulleys.  Passive  motion  was  con- 
tinued during  part  of  the  first  and  all  of  the  second  year,  the  child 
iiein^  supported  by  a  wheel  crutch  during  the  latter  [leriod.  The 
cotyloid  cavities  developed,  and  action  at  the  hip  was  perfect  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  three  months. 

I'he  danger  of  treatment  bv  traction  is  that  after  having,  by 
means  of  pullevs,  brought  the  trochanter  down  to  proper  position, 
the  parents  will  become  discouraged  and  give  up  treatment  long 
before  a  new  articulation  will  have  developed;  in  which  case,  the 
ligaments  having  been  lengthened,  and  adhesion  broken  up  by 
traction,  the  joint  will  be  relaxed  and  in  a  worse  condition  than 
when  treatment  was  begun. 

Fixation  by  means  of  [>elvic  bands  and  corsets  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous use  for  many  years  with  more  or  less  success,  and  though 
proven  to  be  not  a  perfect  method  of  treatment,  by  any  means,  yet 
thev  have  often  given  desired  relief. 

LTnder  an  anesthetic  the  limb  may  be  brought  down  to  the  proper 
position  and  fixed  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  the  child  allowed  to  get 
about  by  the  use  of  crutches.  The  plaster  should  be  renewed  as 
often  as  found  necessary.  Successful  results  have  been  claimed  for 
this  treatment. 

For  my  own  part  1  do  not  believe  that  plaster  of  Paris  will  hold 
the  limb  in  the  corrected  position  obtained  under  an  anesthetic.  To 
do  this,  traction  would  have  to  be  continued,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  obtain  traction  by  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris. 

In  single  dislocation  of  a  mild  grade  the  simple  building  up  the 
shoe  on  the  affected  side  will  often  be  quite  satisfactory. 

(Operative  measures  have  been  suggested  and  tried. 

One  method  is  to  excise  the  head  of  the  bone,  then  to  nail  the  fe- 
mur to  the  pelvis  at  the  site  of  the  acetabulum. 

Another  method  is  that  of  chiseling  out  an  acetabulum  and  to 
make  a  capsule  out  of  periosteum. 
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Congenital  (lisloc&tioi]  of  the  hip  is  an  affection,  then,  tlie  treat- 
ment of  which  has  been  very  little  advanced,  and  is,  therefore,  n 
field  open  to  experimentation. 


SOME  CASES   OF  EMPYEMA* 

»V    W.    H,    BKIilJ,  M.  1).,  iOI.lMms  (JROVK,  O, 

We  shall  not  enter  into  details  to  any  great  extent  in  presenting 
our  cases,  but  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  ginng  a 
clear  outline,  so  as  to  be  able  to  be  well  understood;  also  to  do 
that  which  is  too  seldom  done,  include  all  our  cases  that  proved 
fatal.     For 

"He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 
Or  bis  deserts  are  small, 
Wlio  dares  out  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  modes  of  treatment  in 
vogue,  nor  enter  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  but 
relate  our  cases  as  they  were,  and  subjoin  a  few  remarks  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

Case  first,  male,  aged  twenty-one,  was  attacked  with  diffuse  j>eri- 
tonitis  on  Januarv  19,  1888,  which  ran  about  the  usual  course,  and 
he  was  discharged  as  well  on  February  7,  being  at  this  time  able  lo 
go  about  the  house.  February  13  he  had  a  severe  rigor  followed 
by  profuse  sweating  ;  the  sweating  continued  bv  spells  for  a  fe« 
days,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  right  side  of  his  chest  wi.' 
filling  verv  rapidly,  and  the  usual  internal  and  external  remedies 
were  tried  and  very  precious  time  lost,  in  tlie  endeavor  to  cause  sh- 
sorption.  February  24  we  suggested  aspiration,  which  wis 
promptly  refused,  but  as  it  became  evident  to  those  in  charge,  ss 
well  as  to  himself,  that  something  must  be  done  or  he  could  live  biii 
a  few  hours,  we  were  permitted  to  aspirate  on  March  7  ;  this  wasre- 
peated  on  the  next  day,  removing  one  quart  the  first  day  and  a  little 

*  Kead  bctore  (be  Northvcsttini  Ohio  Meillcal  Association  at  Lima,  O. 
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over  two  the  second.  All  the  symptoms  were  immediately  relieved 
but  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  the  aspirations  were  repeated  on 
the  14th,  18th  and  2dth.  On  the  latter  date  an  incision  was  made 
ID  the  seventh  intercostal  space  just  posterior  to  the  asillary  line  ; 
from  this  time,  as  East  as  a  pus  accumulated,  it  was  discharged, 
until  it  had  almost  ceased,  and  for  a  few  days  he  gained  strength 
and  appetite  sufficient  to  go  about  the  house  again.  But  on  April 
12  the  discharge  became  bloody  in  appearance  and  fetid,  and  he 
died  on  the  15th,  apparently  of  gangrene  of  lung  of  the  affected 
side.     (No  post  mortem.) 

Case  second,  Laura  L.,  aged  thirteen,  was  presented  to  me  for 
examination  on  March  7,  188&,  with  the  following  history  :  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  December  she  had  been  treated  for 
pneumonia,  and  in  about  ten  days  discharged  as  well.  But  in  a  few 
days  she  again  applied  to  her  physician  and  was  again  treated  by 
bim  from  January  20  until  March  7  for  tuberculosis,  when  she  fell 
into  my  hands.  An  examination  found  the  right  side  of  chest  coin- 
plel«ly  filled  with  fluid,  which  the  hypodermic  needle  proved  to  he 
pus.  I  at  once  made  an  opening  one  and  a  half  inches  long  in  the 
sixth  intercostal  space  in  axillary  line,  and  inserted  twodrainage  tubes 
just  long  enough  to  reach  through,  but  before  inserting  tbem,  tliey 
were  thrust  through  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  four  inches  wide  by 
twetve  long,  and  the  ends  of  the  drainage  tubes  secured  with  small 
safety-pins.  On  the  fourth  day  they  were  removed,  the  plaster  be- 
ing secured  first  to  the  side,  cleaned  and  replaced  as  before.  One 
tube  was  removed  on  the  15th  and  the  other  on  the  30th.  The  dis- 
charge had  almost  ceased  and  the  tubes  were  causing  irritation  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  fifty  days  she  was  discharged  well,  and  has  remaiiie<l 
in  good  health  ever  since ;  but  the  lung  lias  not  fully  expanded. 

Case  third,  mate,  aged  fifty,  began  to  fail  in  health,  and  hatl 
cough  and  e.xpectoration  in  October,  1889,  but  gave  it  no  special 
attention  till  about  the  middle  of  .lanuary,  when  he  had  an  attuck 
of  "la  grippe,"  which  left  him  in  very  much  worse  shape  than  be- 
fore the  attack.  February  1,  I  discovered  that  the  right  plural 
cavity  was  filled  with  fluid,  and,  on  the  13th,  drew  from   it  thrt-e 
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i|uart3  of  pus  witli  an  aspirator;  all  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  liave 
an  incision  made  were  nnsuncesaful,  and  Ptayfair's  method  was  re- 
sorted to  by  passing  a  No.  5  Kard  rubber  catheter  through  a  caaula 
ind  then  removing  the  canula,  leaving  the  tube  in  position.  To 
this  1  fastened  a  nursing  bottle,  nearly  tilled  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid  ;  but  it  soon  became  loose  and  the  siphon  ac- 
tion ceased — also  was  so  annoying  to  patient  that  it  was  removed, 
and  tapping  was  again  resorted  to  on  the  18th,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals till  April  18,  when  I  made  an  incision  in  the  seventh  intercos- 
tal space,  just  anterior  to  the  axillary  line,  then  treated  him  same  as 
case  No.  *i  ;  discharge  decreased  very  fast  but  it  was  necessarv  to 
remove  drainage  tubes  and  leave  them  out  for  several  hours  at  a 
time  on  account  of  irritation  to  the  ribs.  Before  making  the  open- 
ing, symptoms  of  tuberculosis  developed  in  the  left  lung  and  the 
patient  died  on  June  13,  two  months  after  opening  the  chest  and 
when  the  discharge  had  practically  ceased. 

Case  No.  4,  male  aged  nine  years  on  (October  3d  last,  w« 
brought  to  my  ofHce  on  account  of  the  mother  having  discovered 
that  the  left  side  of  his  chest  was  larger  and  did  not  appear  as  erai- 
oiated  as  the  other  side,  also  that  his  heart  was  too  low.  He  had 
had  a  sick  spell  nine  months  previous  of  which  I  could  get  no  very 
clear  historv,  except  that  he  had  been  failing  in  health  since,  liid 
cough  and  occasionally  pain  in  his  side.  I  at  once  resorted  to 
treatment  as  in  case  No.  2,  with  the  results  about  the  same, althoii^ 
there  is  yet  a  little  discharge  each  dav- 

In  the  two  fatal  cases  the  pleural  cavity  was  washed  frequently 
with  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  by  reversing  the  aspirator. 
und  1  am  fully  convinced  that  harm  was  done  by  it.  In  the  ofw 
that  recovered  there  was  no  washing,  simply  thorough  draJnajr*- 
Two  drainage  tubes  were  used  so  as  to  insure  perfect  dnunage,one 
with  sufficient  caliber  will  as  a  rule  be  infringed  on  by  the  ribs, 
while  two  or  even  three  can  be  placed  side  by  side  without  any  lud 
effects;  or  a  flat  tube,  [lerhaps,  would  serve  the  same  purpose. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  readily  niade  when  once  there  is  a  sus- 
picion aroused;  for  in  the  hvpodermic  needle  we  have  a  ta/etud 
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sure  means  of  deciding  upon  the  presence  and  character  of  the 
fluid.  If  t))e  first  attempt  is  a  failure  the  needle  may  be  inserted 
at  different  points  until  you  are  certain  of  either  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pus.  The  admission  of  air  has  no  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  any  case,  as  it  is  impossible  to  have  thorough 
drainage  without  admitting  it.  Playfair's  method,  tried  in  one  of 
iny  cases,  may  do  well  under  some  circumstances,  especially  where 
the  fluid  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  pus,  but  its  disadvantages 
are  that  the  tube  soon  becomes  loose,  air  enters  the  chest  and  the 
siphon  action  is  at  once  put  a  stop  to;  that  the  drainage  tube  is  neces- 
sarily small  and  will  get  stopped  with  clots,  and  in  mv  hands 
.  has  proven  very  annoying  and  irritating  to  the  patient.  Aspiration 
alone  will  sometimes  cure,  especially  in  young  children.  At  least 
cases  are  reported  of  that  kind,  but  in  following  this  method  we 
are  subjecting  our  patients  to  delay  that,  as  a  rule,  proves  serious, 
that  it  requires  a  number  of  aspirations  which  will  be  more  severe 
than  the  free  incisions.  It  is  even  claimed  that  children  occasion- 
ally recover  by  spontaneous  absorption  of  the  pus  ;  but  how  are  we 
to  select  cases!  To  wait  is  in  most  oases  to  stand  idly  by  and  let 
the  patient  die.  Adults  will  not  recover  without  a  free  opening, 
either  spontaneous  or  by  operation;  opening  the  pleural  cavity  with 
proper  precautions  is  scarcely  more  hazardous  than  opening  any 
other  abscess.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  unwise  to  follow  any  other 
method  that  is  just  as  painful  and  fully  as  difficult  to  carry  out,  and 
with  far  less  hope  of  doing  any  permanent  good. 

I  believe  I  am  fully  justified  in  saying  that  had  I  been  permitted 
to  make  a  free  incision  early  in  one,  at  least,  of  my  fatal  cases,  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  The  cases  requiring  removal  of 
a.  portion  of  one  or  more  ribs  are  very  limited,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  exist.  If,  while  the  drainage  is  going  on,  the  chest  wall 
retracts  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  ribs  so  near  that  they  impinge 
too  nearly  on  the  drainage  tubes,  or  perhaps  shut  off  drainage  com- 
pletely, then  there  is  but  one  alternative;  that  is,  remove  a  portion 
of  the  rib.  Whether  this  permits  more  rapid  contraction  of  chest 
walls  or  not  we  will  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  here.     One  thing 
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it  Ooes  tbat  needs  no  argument — insuraa  good  dr&in&ge,  the  sheet 
anchor  in  the  treatment  of  suppurative  pleurisy. 


THE  TREATMENT    OF    LACERATED    AND    CONTUSED 
WOUNDS.* 
BY  o,.  w,  citiu:,  A,  B,,  M.  r 


Every  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts,  unless  an  unbroken 
skin  intervenes,  sliould  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to  its 
infection,  and  treated  as  an  infected  wound.  If  it  rei^uires  genius  ' 
of  details  to  secure  uniformly  a8e[itic  wounds  in  the  surgical  amphi- 
theatre, what  can  we  expect  in  accidental  wounds  received  out  of 
the  amphitheater  in  the  presence  of  filth  and  infection?  In  emer- 
gency surgery  tliere  is  as  much  reason  to  employ  antisepticism,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  agents  are  capable  of  destroj- 
ing  certain  micro-organisms. 

Nearly  every  wound  under  four  or  six  hours  old  may  be  rendered 
aseptic  by  the  proper  application  of  antiseptics.  To  the  patient 
there  is  no  danger  in  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  or  germicides  ju- 
diciously employed,  while  the  strongest  safeguards  against  septie 
complications  are  thereby  given. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  victim  is  a  laboring  man,  and  the  in- 
jury is  of  the  hand  or  the  foot,  always  unclean,  often  filthy.  With 
soap  and  brush,  gross  dirt  is  removed.  It  is  unnecessary  and  often 
too  painful  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  the  persistent  oil,  grease, 
etc.  This  material  may  be  rendered  harmless  by  the  gemucidal 
solution. 

If  the  injury  is  of  the  foot  or  hand,  the  member  should  be  im- 
mersed in  toto  in  a  l-3,000th  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercurj-  for 
full  five  minut«s.  If  granite  ware  is  not  at  hand,  a  wooden  or  a  tin 
pail — anything  that  will  hold  water — may  be  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  the  solution  in  which  the  immersion  may  be  made. 

'Hud  bafon  tbe  Cufahocs  Conatj  Usdiokl  Soalety. 
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If  the  wound  is  extensive,  the  crushed  parts  should  be  manipu- 
lated so  that  the  solution  will  reach  and  fill  every  recess  of  it.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  hands  may  be  prepared,  instruments  and  dressings 
arranged  and  details  perfected. 

If  operative  procedure  is  necessary,  the  member  should  again  be 
itninereed  just  before  the  wound  is  dressed. 

The  next  question  is,  How  much  can  be  saved?  So  far  as  soft 
parts  are  concerned,  if  there  is  not  a  put  pi  li  cation  and  the  blood  sup- 
ply is  not  entirely  cut  off,  they  will  probably  live.  As  to  bone, 
enough  should  be  removed  so  that  there  may  be  a  covering  of  soft 
tissue — not  necessarily  integument.  As  to  tendons  and  nerves,  if 
severed,  they  should  be  snipped  oft  high  up.  As  to  integument,  if 
it  ia  not  pulpified,  and  is  not  cut  off  from  nutrition  over  wide  areas, 
-  give  it  an  opportunity  to  survive.  With  scissors  or  scalpel  the 
wound  should  be  revived  by  snipping  of  shreds  of  mangled  tissue, 
tendons,  nerves,  etc.,  and  the  integumental  margins  neatly  trimmed 
— thus  soliciting  a  primary  union.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  tlist 
wounds  caused  by  machinery  in  rapid  revolution,  or  by  a  wheel  of  a. 
railway  carriage  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  are  more  extensive  and 
more  destructive  than  a  superficial  examination  indicates.  Frequent- 
ly a  limb  sustains  an  injury  demanding  amputation,  yet  the  skin  is 
unbroken,  and  the  contour  not  much  disturbed. 

In  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  sutures,  if  anv,  should  be  inter- 
rupted, only  as  many  as  are  needed  to  hold  the  parts  in  ordinary  appo- 
sition. Where  approximation  by  means  of  bandages  is  possible 
sutures  are  useless.  A  gauze  bandage  well  applied  will  answer  for 
nearly  all  scalp  wounds.  As  to  suture  material, the  question  is  not  so 
much  as  to  kind  as  to  quality.  Silk  where  tension  is  great,  in  other 
instances  whichever  is  most  convenient.  It  is  safer  to  purchase  the  raw 
catgut  and  prepare  it  yourself,  as  much  tliat  is  on  the  market  is  not 
well  prepared.  The  beautiful,  round,  smooth  gut  is  defective  in 
strength,  since  this  finish  is  obtained  by  sand -papering,  leaving 
weak  points. 

As  a  rule,  when  sutures  are  used  the  wound  should  be  drained.' 
When  no  sutures  are  used,  drainage  is  scarcely  necessary.     Per- 
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foratud,  pure  rubber  elastic  tubing  is  most  convenient  and  reliable. 
If  at  the  end  of  t)ie  third  dav  there  is  no  tension  nor  inflainniatioD. 
the  tube  may  be  removed. 

Wound  dressing  should  receive  attention.  After  dusting  on  iodo- 
form or  boracic  acid,  a  bichloride  gauze-cotton  dressing,  extending 
far  beyond  the  field  of  injurv,  enveloping  the  entire  limb  at  a  stte 
distance  above  the  injury.  Strips  of  gauze  should  be  placed  bettveen 
the  toes  or  fingers  to  absorb  moisture,  thus  ])reventing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  culture  soil  for  development  of  micro-organisms. 

If  a»epticism  be  attained  in  the  first  dressing,  the  after- treatnieat 
is  simple.  There  will  be  some  darting  jiain  and  unrest  the  firti 
night.  In  such  wounds  there  will  be  no  pus,  no  pain,  no  inflamma- 
tion, no  swelling. 

The  first  dressing  will  usually  be  iiartiaJiy  saturated  with  oozinj; 
of  blood  and  serum.  This  dressing  should  be  changed  on  the  second 
or  tliird  dav  and  the  drain-tube  removed;  the  wound  requires  no 
further  attention  until  it  is  well.  This  applies  to  cases  in  whirli 
flap  adjustment  is  {>erfect. 

In  the  case  of  open  contused  wounds  that  do  not  unite  bv  first 
intention,  the  dressings  should  be  changed  every  second  or  third 
day.  These  wounds  do  not  necessarily  suppurate;  they  usually  do 
not.  The  contused  tissue  will  be  absorbed  or  will  reorganize.  In 
changing  the  dressings  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  moisten  tlte 
wound;  simply  absorb  the  serum  with  a  piece  of  gauze,  dust  on  tlw 
powder  and  apply  the  dressing. 

A  good  proportion  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  will  unite 
bv  first  intention  if  properly  solicited.  Compound  fractures  unite 
almost  as  readily  as  simple.  Compound  dislocations  rarelv  demand 
resection  or  amputation. 

If  from  any  cause  tlie  wound  inflames  and  becomes  painful,  a]>- 
ply  a  bichloride,  t-7000th  moist  dressing.  If  there  is  redness  tinii 
swelling  make  multiple  small  incisions  over  such  surface  and  ap- 
ply the  moist  dressing.  If  the  wound  beconies  covered  by  an  hti- 
desirable  scab  apply  nwiist  dressing  -  the  following  day  the  surfew 
is  easily  cleared. 
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If  the  proj^ress  of  repair  is  arrested,  and  the  wound  does  not  look 
healthy,  bidilor-fountains  may  set  it  right.  Pressure  by  means  of 
a,  gauze  bandage  facilitates  repair.  If  the  granulating  surface  is 
large  it  "ahould  be  protected  by  oiled  paper  or  gutta  percha;  skin 
grafting  is  frequently  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

In  treatment  of  these  cases  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  surgical 
therapeutics.  There  is  a  sudden  transition  from  active  physical 
exercise  to  an  enforced  repose. 

Unless  specially  contraindicated  it  is  a  good  routine  practice  to 
administer  a  brisk  saline  cathartic,  howsoever  insignificant  the 
wound  may  be. 

Sometimes  the  wound  will  be  tardy  in  repair,  with  its  surface 
glazed  over  with  an  unhealthy  coating,  the  wound  may  be  said  to 
be  bilious — a  cholagogue  may  set  matters  to  rights.  In  anaemic 
subjects  there  may  be  present  a  condition  of  low  vitality  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  manage  but  by  constitutional  treatment.  Chalybeate 
tonics,  and  cod  liver  oil  often  have  a  happy  effect. 

The  temperament  of  a  patient  may  cut  an  important  figure  in  the 
repair  of  wounds.  If  very  nervous,  and  inclined  to  insonmia,  rest 
must  be  secured  by  bromides,  or  opium,  or  both. 

Again,  a  case  may  be  progressing  admirably,  when  suddenly  the 
prognosis  is  clouded  by  the  advent  of  traumatic  delirium.  Opium, 
chloral,  bromides  in  physiological  doses  are  indicated.  This  delirium 
is  usually  consequent  upon  an  antecedent  alcoholic  habit.  Some 
times  the  return  to  stimulants  causes  a  decided  improvement. 

There  is  a  practice  in  vogue  that  seems  to  me  to  be  productive  of 
much  mischief — 1  refer  to  the  closing  of  wounds  with  adhesive 
plaster.  Since  no  safeguards  are  thrown  around  the  wound,  sepsis 
as  a  rule  follows.  Since  the  adhesive  plaster  shuts  off  the  avenues 
ef  eaca[>e  of  the  ptomaines,  they  are  consequently  forced  into  the 
circulation,  causing  septic  inflammation,  diffuse  suppuration,  septi- 

To    illustrate.  I  will    briefly  give  the   clinical    history  of  several 

A  railway  brakeman  received  a  lacerated  and  contused  wound  of 
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his  middle  finger  three -fourths  of  an  incl)  in  length,  implicating  the 
Boft  parts  only.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  injury  was  receired 
the  wound  was  dressed  by  a  local  surgeon,  who  applied  an  adhesire 
plaster,  extending  bevond  the  limits  of  the  wound.  Eighteen  hours 
later  he  reached  Cleveland  and  reported  to  my  office.  The  finger 
was  swollen,  exceedingly  tender  and  painful.  He  had  had  rigois 
and  elevation  of  temperature.  Pain  extended  up  the  arm.  1 
dressed  the  wound  anti-septically  with  moist  bichloride  gauze  dress- 
ing. Free  incisions  were  made,  yet  it  resulted  in  burrowing  of  pus 
along  the  tendons  into  the  palm,  leaving  anchylosis  of  two  joints  of 
the  finger — a  trifling  matter  to  the  surgeon,  but  a  serious  loss  to  a 
manual  laborer. 

In  another  case  a  druggist  treated  a  wound  of  even  leas  signiB- 
canoe  in  a  similar  manner.  I  saw  him  after  palmar  abscess  had  de- 
veloped. With  free  incision,  and  bichloride  fomentations,  the  pro- 
cess was  controlled.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  ten  weeks'  employ- 
ment, and  anchylosis  of  the  entire  finger. 

In  another  case  of  a  lacerated  and  contused  wound  of  the  wrist, 
implicating  slightly  the  os  magnum,  treated  by  the  plaster,  silve. 
and  poultice  method,  the  suppuration  of  the  palm,  wrist,  and  lower 
third  of  the  forearm,  with  necrosis  of  the  entire  bonv  structure  of 
the  corresponding  area  followed.  Pysemia  supervened- -there  be- 
ing infractions  in  the  lungs,  in  the  tarsus  of  the  left  foot,  and  the 
corresponding  ankle  joint.  The  temperature  was  1(B,  pulse  15('. 
Amputation  at  upper  third  of  ann  was  made,  the  ankle  joint  vv 
laid  open,  washed  out  and  drained,  free  incisions  were  made  over 
various  parts  of  the  foot,  and  antiseptic  fomentations  applied.  He 
made  a  good  recovery  with  anchylosis  of  the  ankle  and  the  loss  of 
the  forearm. 

Such  examples  might  be  multiplied.  There  is  another  practire 
that  seems  to  me  ought  to  be  discouraged — the  application  of  poul- 
tices to  open  wounds.  If  wounds  are  carefully  revivetl  and  »nti- 
septically  treated,  there  is  scarcely  anv  occasion  for  sloughing  and 
suppuration.  It  would  seem  too  expensive  to  the  economy  to  in- 
voke the  aid   of  su])puration.    If  there  should  arise   an   indication 
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for  moist  heat,  antiseptic  fomentation  answers  every  purpose  of  a 
poultice  with  the  advantage  of  conserving  the  tissue  hy  avoiding' 
suppuration,  if  not  already  instituted,  and,  if  it  is  present,  it  will 
modify  if  not  entirely  check  its  course.  Oertunly  a  sour,  filthy 
poultice  must  offend  the  sensibility  of  any  patient,  howsoever  un- 
cultivated his  senses  may  be. 

The  material  for  this  paper  is  drawn  from  five  hundred  cases 
treated  in  two  years  past,  in  wounds  varyinj;  in  importance  from  a 
simple  lacerated  and  contused  wound  of  a  finger  to  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  extremities. 

There  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  behavior  of  aseptic  and  the 
behavior  of  septic  wounds.  The  greatest  safety  and  best  results 
are  found  in  antisepticism.  Every  wound,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  to  the  contrary,  should  be  treated  as  an  infected 
wound.     Cleanliness  is  essential,  but  not  self-suflicient. 

The  details  of  treatment  are  necessarily  abbreviated  and  imper- 
fectly set  forth  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  time  alloted  me  on 
this  program. 

MO  Pnrl  SirMi. 

CORRESPONDENCL 

LONG  ISLAND  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 
Editors  Medical  Gazette: 

I  mail  you  herewith  the  announcement  of  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  for  1891. 

May  I  ask  you  to  call  attention  to  the  following  changes. 

1.  The  regular  course  of  lectures  will  hereafter  be  six  months  in 
duration. 

2.  Three  courses  of  lectures  wtU  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  Jr.,  M.  U.,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Histology  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  vice  Frank  Ferguson,  M. 
D.,  who  has  resigned. 

4.  The  medical  class  of  the  present  year  numbered  250  ;  the 
graduating  class,  82. 

5.  20,830  patients  were  under  treatment  in  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary during  the  year  1890. 

I  am.  Very  Truly,  J.  H.  Ravmond,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  May  8,  1801.  Secretary  of  Faculty. 


,  L  .OOc^lc 
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EDITORIAL 


AMERICAN  MEDK'AL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  forty-second  annual  meeting  was  lield  at  ^Vftshill^on,  H. 
C,  May  5,  0,  7  and  8,  1891,  at  Albaugh's  Opera  House.  The  iiieel- 
hig  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  I>.  C.  Patterson,  cliaJniian  of  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  After  prayer  bv  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Newman, 
the  chairman  introduced  John  W.  Ross,  who  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome,  after  which  Dr.  Patterson  welcomed  the  members  and 
introduced  Dr.  W.  T.  Briggs,  of  Naahville,  Tenn.,  who  said  titti 
medicine  was  the  true  connecting  link  between  science  and  plii- 
lantliTojiy.  He  urged  that  more  science  and  less  business  be  tran- 
sacted in  the  general  meetings  of  the  association,  and  that  a  sef- 
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lion  for  original  researcl)  be  organized.  Dr.  Briggs  then  spoke 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  journal  of  the  Association,  and  of  its  su- 
|>eriority  over  the  volume  of  transactions  formerly  issued;  but  it 
must  be  admitted,  he  said,  that  it  has  never  come  uji  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  excellence  that  such  a  publication  ought  to  maintain. 
In  order  to  attain  this  excellence  money  was  needed,  and  he  thought 
that  at  least  ^75,000  or  4i]00,000  should  be  raised  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  income.  Next  to  the  question  of  finance  was  that 
of  editorial  management.  The  editor  should  be  a  learned  physician 
and  one  ex^rerienced  in  editorial  work,  who  could  devote  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  paper.  He  should  have  absolute  control 
of  tlie  journal,  and  should  be  empowered  to  s]iend  money  liberally 
in  order  to  secure  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture from  all  sources.  To  such  an  editor  an  annual  salary  of  not 
less  than  110,000  to  #15,000  should  be  paid.  Every  member  of 
the  organization  ought,  in  words  of  General  Jackson,  to  "swear  by 
the  Ktemal "  that  the  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
shall  be  equal  to  any  similar  periodical  published  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  journal  was  then  read.  The 
trustees  had  recommended  that  the  publication  office  of  the  journal 
be  removed  from  Chicago  to  Washington,  but  had  thought  best  to 
ask  the  members  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  matter  through 
the  columns  of  that  paper.  These  opinions  had  been  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  keeping  the  office  where  it  is,  that  the  trustees 
had  acquiesced  and  would  recommend  no  change.  The  discussion 
had  brought  out  expressions  of  bitter  sectional  antagonism,  which 
had  to  be  deprecated  ;  yet  it  had  resulte<l  in  good  to  the  journal, 
and  in  reawakening  the  interest  of  the  members,  which  had  begun 
to  grow  cool. 

Dr.  Gihon,  of  the  Rush  monumental  committee,  reported  progress 
-  very  slow  progress — -so  slow,  indeed,  that  instead  of  the  seven 
years  that  the  committee  had  been  at  work,  seventy  times  seven 
would  be  needed  before  Dr.  Rush's  memory  could  be  perpetuated 
in  imperishable  bronze. 
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Dr.  L.  D.  Bulkely,  cliairman  of  the  section  in  dermatoloj^y  and 
sjphilography,  said  that  he  had  been  working  four  years  to  organise 
the  section,  but  hitherto  there  had  been  no  attendance.  This  year 
he  could  not  find  liis  secretary,  liad  been  able  to  secure  but  two 
papers,  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  members  of  the  section,  and 
thoucrht  thev  had  better  give'  it  up.  It  was  moved  later  that  i<xa 
members  of  each  of  the  living  sections  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  reorganize  the  section  on  dermatology,  and  to  improve  the  other 
sections. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  the  Medical  Society  of 
West  Virginia,  asking  for  counsel  in  regard  to  the  treatment  by  the 
body  of  the  profession  of  the  surgeons  in  the  employ  of  railways, 
and  for  a  decision  of  the  question  as  to  how  far  their  conduct  was 
in  conflict  with  the  code  of  ethics.  It  was  claimed  that  railway  sur- 
geons gave  their  services  to  rich  corj Mirations,  taking  passes  in  lieu  of 
fees  or  other  emolument,  a  proceeding  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  profession  ;  and  also  that  they  always  assumed  entire  and  sole 
charge  of  every  case  of  railway  injury,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
family  physician  or  other  attendant  who  mav  have  been  first  called. 
The  communication  also  directed  attention  to  the  fact  of  a  contract 
being  made  between  the  railway  company  and  the  surgeon,  asking 
why  it  was  not  equally  permissible  to  make  a  contract  for  medinl 
attendance  with  private  families  or  individuals.  It  was  moved  to 
refer  this  communication  to  a  committee  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  state,  which  should  consider  the  points  raised  therein  and 
report  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1802.  An  atnendmeal 
to  this  motion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  should  be 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  state,  one  of  whom  should  be 
&  railway  surgeon.  The  amendment  was  voted  down  and  the  origi- 
nal motion  then  passed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  motion  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Reed,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, to  consider  a  subject  of  a  Pan-American  medical  congres.v 
to  be  held  in  the  United  States,  at  Chicago,  in  1893. 

The  trustees  of  the  journal  reported  that  the  weekly  circulation 
of  the  journal  was  a  little  over  rt,4(*0   copies.      No  editor  had  vel 
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I>een  appointed.  The  publication  will  remfttn  in  Cliicago,  and  the 
trustees  advised  that  a  buitding  for  the  [>ernianeiit  home  of  the 
journal  be  erected  as  soon  as  there  was  money  enough  in  the 
treasury. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  then  read.  Presi- 
dent, H.  0.  Marcy,  of  Boston  ;  -First  Vice-President,  Willis  P. 
King,  of  Missouri ;  Second  Vice-President,  Henry  Palmer,  of  Wis- 
t-onsin ;  Third  Vice-Preeident,  W.  E.  Davis,  of  Alabama;  Fourth 
A'ice- President,  W.  E.  Taylor,  of  California  ;  Secretary,  William 
B.  Atkinson,  of  Philadelphia;  Treasurer,  Richard  J.  Dunglison,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Librarian,  George  W.  Webster,  of  Chicago ;  Trus- 
tees, W.  W.  Dawson,  of  Cincinnati,  W.  W.  Potter,  of  Buffalo,  am) 
J.  H.  Ranch,  of  Illinois. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 


REPORT  OF  CLEVELAND'S  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Health  Department  of  Cleve- 
land, for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  IStK),  has  been  received. 

The  health  officer  reports  "from  January  1st  to  June  Ist,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  reported  was  79-1  in  excess  of  the  average  for  these 
months  during  the  last  ten  years.  An  interesting  fact,  i  1  lust  rati  ni; 
the  great  depression  of  vital  forces  associated  with  this  epidemic  (in- 
fluenza) of  1889-00,  was  the  large  number  of  deatlis  reported  as  re- 
sulting from  'heart  failure.'  Inquiry  among  our  physicians  elicitetl 
a  concurrent  expression  of  opinion  that  many  deaths  occurred  from 
causes  not  well  defined  and  usually  recovered  from,  and  which  could 
be  accounted  for  by  no  other  term  than  'heart  failure.' 

"An  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  ol  ti/p/i nit/  fire r  Te\ioTt&i  was 
observed  in  June;  and  following  as  it  did  a  prolonged  supply  of  mud- 
dy water,  an  apprehension  was  felt  that  some  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  two  events.  This  apprehension  has  not  been  entirely  dis- 
pelled by  the  course  of  the  disease  in  the  community  since  that  time. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  fear  that  the  vims  from  the  typhoid 
fever  cases  in  our  city  may  find  iis  way  to  the  lake  and  thence  tr> 
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the  inlet  tiinneb  and  ])i])es  of  the  city's  water  supply.  Other  sub- 
stances which  are  carried  by  river  and  sewers  to  the  lake  <'ert«inlj 
come  back  to  us  in  this  way,  and  why  not  the  virus  of  infectious  dis- 
eases? E3|>ecially  is  such  a  danger  present  when  a  lai^  number 
iif  cases  are  in  the  city." 

The  total  number  of  deaths  re|iorted  from  all  causes  was  ri.llVt 
Hgainst  4,414  during  the  preceding  year.  The  annual  death  rate 
per  thousand,  computed  upon  a  population  of  265,000  was  ly.tlS- 

The  total  number  of  deaths  reportetl  from  zvmotic  diseases  was 
1  ,^9'2,  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  4.05  per  thousand  living  inhabitants. 

This  was  twelve  less  than  was  reported  from  zyniotio  diseases  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  causes  of  death  from  zymotic  disease  were — croup 
and  diphtheria  271,  scarlet  fever  30,  measles  88,  whooping-coagh 
.'lU,  small-pox  none,  typhoid  fever  182,  diarrhieal  diseases  433. 
malarial  fever  22,  pyaemia  and  septicaemia  00,  and  alcoholism  14. 
Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  deaths  from  measles,  whooji- 
ing-eough,  diarrhinal  diseases  and  pyemia  and  septicemia  were 
increased,  while  the  deaths  from  croup  and  diphtheria,  tvphoid  fever, 
malarial  fevers  and  alcoholism  were  decreased. 

The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  numbered  006,  an  in- 
i-rease  of  411  over  the  preceding  vear.  Of  these  111  were  from  can- 
cer, 423  from  phthisis  pulnionalis,  and  120  from  marasmus,  scrofula 
and  tabes  nieseiiterica. 

The  deaths  from  local  diseases  numbered  2,3r>r),  an  increase  of 
i'OS  over  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  number  85U  were  from  lun^ 
diseases,  202  from  congestion  of  the  brain  and  meningitis,  91  from 
paralysis,  440  from  convulsions,  225  from  heart  disease,  I'l  from 
Hright's  disease  and  nephritis,  12IS  from  peritonitis,  gastritis  tuid 
jierforation,  and  54  from  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  developmental  diseases  numbered  47U,  and  the  deaths  bv 
violence  230. 

Of  the  5,058  deaths  at  all  ages,  I,53T  were  children  under  one 
year,  and  802  children  l>etween  one  and  five.  The  number  of 
deaths  of  children  under  five  equaled  46  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  il 
all  ages. 
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The  cases  of  contagious  diseases  reported  during  1S90  were  as 
foitows:  Measles  1,233,  scarlet  fever  504,  diphtheria  527,  and  ty- 
phoid fever  461.  The  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  evidently  do 
not  represent  the  entire  number  that  occurred. 

Tlie  number  of  births  reported  during  the  year  was  8,227. 


<:tlOLKI.tTHtASIK,   ITS   SYMFTOMATOLOGY,  DI.VG^OSIS,    PROONOfllH    AND 
THERAPY. 

At  the  German  "  Congress  for  Internal  Medicine,"  Fuerbringer, 
of  Berlin,  opened  the  discussion  on  cholelithiasis  from  the  clinical 
point  of  view.  His  statements  were  based  on  sixty-four  cases,  care- 
fully observed  in  the  Friednchsliain  hospital  and  in  consultation 
practice.  Of  these,  thirteen  were  males,  fifty-one  females.  Hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  parallel  between  this  afiection  and  nephritic 
calculi,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  often  the  trouble  re- 
mained latent,  inasmuch  as  in  five  years  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions from  his  division  of  the  hospital  had  disclosed  live  hundred 
cases  in  which  gall-atones  were  found,  without  having  been  noticed 
during  life. 

The  colic  is  the  symptom  of  the  concretion  leaving  the  gall- 
bladder, and  is  referred  by  most  patients  to  the  epigastrium,  rather 
than  to  the  region  of  the  liver.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  pains 
radiating  up  and  down  from  the  epigastrium.  Fuerbringer  has  usu- 
ally detected  enlargement  of  the  liver  simultaneously  with  icterus, 
and  occasionally  has  felt  the  swollen  gall-bladder.  The  current  text- 
hook  statements  concerning  temperature  do  not  describe  his  expe- 
rience, inasmuch  as  in  forty-one  cases,  observed  with  precise  ther- 
inometric  control  tests,  he  found  in  twenty-four  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, moderate,  paroxysmal,  resembling  that  of  influenza  or  Koch's 
treatment. 

By  far  the  most  important  diagnostic  symptom  is  the  icterus, 
which  is  never  found  In  the  beginning  of  an  attack,  and  ia  self-evi- 
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deiitly  absent  ill  closureof  the  cysticdiict.  In  forty-one  cases  Fuer- 
bringer  found  icterus  in  only  thirty-one,  varying  in  degree  from  tlw 
just  discoverable  to  tlie  most  intense.  At  all  events  the  very  jEjeneral 
opinion  that  icterus  accompanies  nearly  every  attack  of  gall-stones 
is  a  mistaken  one.  The  duration  of  the  attacks  varies  from  the 
merest  fleeting  character  to  the  long-drawn  out  ones,  lasting  d«v 
after  day  with  paroxysms  of  houre  of  intense  suffering.  Between 
individual  attacks,  weeks  and  years  of  complete  freedom  often  \u- 
tervene.  But  little  recognized  and  therefore  underestimated  as  to 
its  importance,  is  the  ahorth'e  form  of  biliary  colic. 

Respecting  the  effect  of  gall-stones  remaining  impacted  in  the 
duet,  Fuerbringer  dwells  especially  on  certain  purulent  forms  of 
hepatitis  and  perforations  producing  a  very  complex  clinical  pic- 
ture. 

Where  extensive  perforation  occurs,  there  is  usually,  with  chills 
and  sweats,  an  intermitting  fever  of  pyasmic  character.  Neverthe- 
less this  "intermitting  hepatic  fever"  of  Charcot,  on  which  the 
French  have  laid  much  stress,  is  by  no  means  a  special  form  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  but  has  a  great  diagnostic  value  when  tsken 
in  connection  with  icterus,  localized  pain,  a  significant  tumor,  antl 
occasionally  a  confirmatory  history.  Moreover,  it  has  some  connec- 
tion, however  slight,  with  the  elevated  temperature  in  protracie^l 
attacks  of  hepatic  colic.  In  the  long  course  of  weeks  and  months. 
it  develops  in  its  victim  the  severest  cachexia.  Localized  jiain  isof 
great  diagnostic  value  in  this  fever  but  does  not  reach  its  full  siir- 
nilicance  till  the  inflammatory  process  has  reached  the  peritoneum. 
Hence  arises  the  latency  observed  in  a  really  purulent  catarrh  nf 
the  biliary  channels,  and  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder,  so  loni; 
as  it  falls  short  of  pericholangitis  and  pericystitis.  The  discovery 
by  palpation  of  a  sensitive  tumor  of  the  gall-bladder  is  of  grwt 
signiflcance,  although  the  withdrawal  of  pus  by  aspiration  does  not 
prevent  confusing  the  purulent  condition  of  this  viscus  with  ah- 
scess  formations  of  the  most  diverse  character. 

Discussing  the  perforations  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  duode- 
num, and  externally,  in  the  first  case  the  contact  of  the  bile  with  tire 
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serous  membrane  sets  up  a  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis.  More  often  than 
not,  the  stone  itself  remains  in  the  duct,  close  by  the  small  perfora- 
tion it  has  caused. 

Perforation  extercally  causes  the  well-known  external  biliary  fis- 
tula, occasionally  at  distant  points  of  the  abdominal  walls  with  a 
daily  discharge  sometimes  of  pounds  of  bile  and  even  stones. 
Most  often  the  perforation  is  into  the  small  intestine,  and  this  con- 
dition may  be  conjectured  when  very  large  stones  pass  through  the 
bowels,  inasmuch  as  large  concretions  seldom  pass  through  the 
lumen  of  the  gall  duct.  The  stones  are  capable  of  producing 
within  the  intestine  such  troubles  as  ileus,  perityphlitis,  etc.,  and 
Fuerbringer  cited  cases  from  his  own  practice  in  support  of  this 
statement. 

Finally  cholelithiasis  may  produce  interatitial  hepatitis,  adhesions 
between  the  liver  and  neighboring  tissues,  wliicb  prove  the  source 
of  excessive  suffering. 

Respecting  the  diagnosis,  Fuerbringer,  after  reviewing  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  states  his  conviction  that  the  majority  of  phv- 
sicians  refer  an  unsuspected  number  of  these  cases  to  the  category 
of  stomach  ulcers,  neuralgias,  intestinal  and  renal  colic,  or  hepatic 
neuralgia.  The  last  he  considers  more  frequent  than  la  stated  in 
text-books.  In  some  cases  of  biliary  colic  the  intense  pain  may  he 
experienced  not  alone  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  but  throughout 
the  whole  abdomen  and  in  the  back. 

Slight  icterus  is  difficult  to  detect,  but  of  much  value.  When 
the  yellow  foam  of  the  urine  cannot  be  observed,  Gmelin's 
test  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  value.  Suspected  bodies  in  the  stools 
should  be  tested  for  cholesterin  by  their  solubility  in  hot  alcohol - 
ether.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  liver  and  kidney  tumors, 
and  the  yet  more  puzzling  problems  of  the  calculagenic  enlarge- 
ments to  be  distinguished  from  true' tissue  new  formations,  the  sur- 
geon's skill  should  be  emploved  in  exploratory  laparotomy  befi)re 
it  is  too  late.  Puncture  of  the  gall-bladder  for  diagnostic  ends  is 
usually  not  advisable,  owing    to  the    danger.       Especially    to   lie 
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(guarded  against  is  the  coofusion  of  the  intennitting  "liver"  fdter 
with  typhus  and  malaria. 

The  prognosis,  quoad  vitam,  so  far  as  ea«h  attack  of  colic  iscoD- 
cemed  is  deeidedly  favorable,  but,  in  view  of  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  attacks,  as  well  as  of  the  secondary  changes  pro- 
duced, must  be  considered  serious,  although  the  new  su^cal  tieat- 
iiient  has  materially  improved  the  outlook. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  severe  cases  mat 
he  successfully  treated  by  the  methods  of  internal  medicine.  As 
to  statistics,  Fuerbringer  reports  forty -two  per  cent,  improved,  thir- 
ty-four per  cent,  cured,  ten  per  cent,  not  improved  and  fourteen 
per  cent,  fatal.  Of  six  cases  sent  to  the  surgical  department,  four 
were  by  means  of  operative  measures  saved  out  of  a  precariouscoo- 
tlition. 

The  therapy  of  this  disease  is  in  principle  like  that  of  nephrolithi- 
asis; to  prevent  the  formation  of  precipitates,  to  check  the  increase 
of  concretions  already  present,  and  to  combat  llie  suffering  attend- 
ing their  discharge.  The  principal  remedy  for  the  colic  is  opinm 
or  morphine,  in  large  doses;  in  the  second  rank  stand  chloral  and 
diloroform- narcosis.     All  other  narcotics  are  uncertain. 

To  seek  to  dissolve  gall-stones  by  internal  remedies  is  evidence 
of  mental  illusion;  but  we  may  have  in  mind  the  increased  flow  of 
bile  to  favor  mechanically  the  floating  out  of  the  concretions. 

Considerable  confidence  may  rightly  be  given  to  tlie  long-tried 
alkalies,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  mineral  vraters  such  as  □uraerous 
springs  and  sanitaria  provide.  Tliat  failure  attends  the  trial  with 
these  agents  the  experience  of  long  years  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands cases  pro\'e3. 

How  large  a  percentage  of  improvement  and  cure  acconipaoie* 
the  use  of  all  the  advantages  of  watering  places  (diet,  hygiene. 
etc.),  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Complete  failures  are  by  no 
means  uncommon. 

The  salicylate  of  soda  and  the  oil-cure  are  means  worthv  of  trill 
from  empirical  reasons.  By  the  latter  method  the  liver  is  wasW 
out  with  fat,  saponification  occurs  and  the  resulting  masses  are  found 
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in  the  fltools  as  pseudo-stoaes.  The  remedy  is  much  better  home 
than  may  be  imagined ;  but  occasionally  the  dyspeptic  eftect  is  uq- 
endurable. 

In  respect  to  diet,  moderation  is  tar  more  important  than  the 
choice  or  avoidance  of  certain  kinds  of  food.  Only  an  excessively  fat 
dietary  or  one  rich  in  sugar,  as  well  as  alcoholic  drinks  of  poor 
([uality,  in  addition  to  articles  of  food  notoriously  indigestible, 
should  be  forbidden. 

Of  great  value  in  connection  with  regulation  of  the  bowels  are 
warm  baths,  sensible  clothing,  remaining  in  fresh  air,  and  avoidance 
of  over-exertion. 

The  entirely  modem  surgical  treatment  of  cholelithiasis  by  chole- 
cystectomy,  extirpation  of  gall-bladder,  etc.,  is  an  extremely  val- 
uable addition  to  our  resources.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  brilliant  re- 
sults, the  present  methods  cannot  be  considered  free  from  danger, 
since,  from  the  latest  statistics,  to  every  sixth  or  seventh  patient 
there  falls  the  black  lot.  Just  as  before  concerning  ileus  and  peri- 
tvpblitis,  Fuerbringer  formulates  the  statement:  "Yet  the  results 
of  the  physician  are  not  bad  enough,  nor  are  those  of  tbe  surgeon 
good  enough,  to  warrant  calling  the  Utter  in  the  wide  range  of  cases 
demanded  by  operators  eager  to  extend  the  field  of  their  activity." 

But  when,  in  spite  of  all  hygienic,  medical  and  balneological 
measures,  the  suffering  from  the  colic  wears  out  the  patient  and  em- 
bitters his  life,  cholsmia  and  pyiemia  threaten,  Fuerbringer  does 
not  hesitate  to  entrust  him  to  the  field  of  modem  surgery.  The  re- 
moval of  adhesions  also  is  often  of  great  value. — Fufrbringer. 
Berl.  KHh.   Wock.,  .Vo.  16,  p.  405.  J.  P.  S. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

A  point  which  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of 
acid dt/gpejman is  notod  by  Dk.  Gkowik  Hasi.a.m,  of  Fremont, Neb.* 
He  finds  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  cases  in  his  own  practice,  there 

*M«dR«,  March  21  ISgj. 
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are  many  of  theni  free  users  of  common  salt,  and  that  not  a  few 
such  cases  are  completely  relieved  simply  by  abstention  from  tbe 
use  of  common  salt  except  in  such  an  amount  as  is  supplied  in  the 
ordinary  cooking  process.  He  attributes  the  acidity  to  the  too 
free  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  peptic  glands,  the  excess 
of  common  salt  stimulating  such  excretion  by  furnishing  an  oven- 
bundance  of  the  material  from  which  tbe  acid  is  derived.  A  series  of 
aluminium  applicators  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gi.EiTZXAxy. 
of  New  York  City,  for  the  purpose  of  more  conveniently  and  effec- 
tually applying  trichloracetic  acid  in  hypertrophic  condrtiotu  cf  tht 
throat  and  nme.*  His  conclusions  are  that :  "1.  Trichloracetic  acid 
compares  favorably  with  other  caustics  in  hvpertrophie  condition! 
iif  the  throat  and  nose  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  remedies 
now  in  use.  2.  In  the  greatest  majority  of  cases  it  is  sufficient  to 
produce  the  desired  reduction  of  tissue  although  it  does  not  super- 
cede the  galvano-cautery.  3.  It  can  be  applied  with  safety  to  the 
larynx  without  any  evil  consequences.  4.  Its  chief  advant^  in 
nasal  affections  is  the  dryness  of  its  eschar,  which  prevents  un- 
pleasant sequelie  and  makes  after  treatment  unnecessarv."  These 
conclusions,  based  as  they  are  on  a  trial  of  the  remedv  in  tiro 
hundred  cases  in  private  practice  as  well  as  a  large  number  in  dis- 
pensary practice,  are  of  interest  to  the  general  practitioner  for  tbe 
reason  that  trichloracetic  acid  is  easy  of  application  as  well  as  an 
effective  escharotic.  In  cases  of  intentini.il  obstrvction.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Langdon,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,"!-  is  in  tbe  habit  of  giving  in  addition  to 
the  usual  treatment  by  enema,  etc.,  warm  olive  oil  internally,  three 
ounces  every  half  hour  till  a  quart  or  three  pints  have  been  taken. 
It  is  his  experience  that  tlie  oil  will  be  retained  when  the  smallest 
dose  of  calomel,  bismuth,  chalk,  morphia,  hydrocyaDic  acid  or  anj 
other  of  the  drugs  ordinarily  used  as  gastric  sedatives  will  not  only 
fail  to  allay  but  will  provoke  vomiting,  and  when  even  cold  water 
acts  as  an  irritant.  There  is  often  trouble  in  getting  the  patient  to 
take  the  oil,  but  once  down,  it  stays  and  does  not  even  nauseate  ei- 
cept  in  the  rarest  cases.     In  treating  puerperal  convulnonn,  De. 
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Abkam  LivEZEY,  of  Yardley,  Pa.,*  has  for  forty  years  relied  upon 
full  doees  of  lobelia  given  by  enema,  keeping  the  pulse  at  60  or  80 
with  tincturfl  of  veratrum  vjride  in  small  doses  frequently  repeated. 
The  lobelia  not  only  controls  the  spasms,  but  it  is  an  efficient  re- 
laxant of  the  tissues  of  the  cervix,  thus  aiding  in  the  progreBs  of 
the  labor.  Tincture  of  quassia  is  reported  by  Dr.  A.  V.  Barnes  as 
an  efficient  exterminator  of  pediculi.f  It  should  be  applied  freely 
twice  a  day.  As  quassia  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  obtains 
vfith  regard  to  the  mercurial  parasitricidea,  it  is  worthy  a  thorough 
testing  of  its  merits.  Attention  is  caUed  by  Dr.  Geo.  .1.  Monroe, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,;^  to  the  fact  that  while  the  usual  effect  of  the 
hromides  is  to  allay  sexual  excitement  and  prevent  involuntary 
emissions,  there  are  cases,  a  number  of  which  he  mentions,  where 
thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  soda,  combined  with  a  grain  of  caffeine 
was  invariably  followed  by  involuntary  seminal  emissions  in  the 
male  and  by  the  sexual  orgasm  in  one  female.'  It  is  well,  therefore, 
toremember  when  we  prescribe  bromides  for  this  trouble,  that  the 
effect  may  be  just  the  other  way  especially  if  we  combine  them  with 
caffeine.  Turpeth  tniiterul  is  likewise  a  standard  drug  which,  owing 
to  the  high  recommendation  of  men  like  Fordycb  Barker,  BAKTno- 
lAtw^,  Ja<'Obi  and  others  is  in  general  use  as  an  emetic  in  croup,  and 
is  currentlv  believed  to  be  wholly  free  from  risk  of  serious  conse- 
quences. Dr.  Bradford  Woodbeidge,  of  Cedarville,  Cal.,  how- 
ever, reports  a  case§  where  the  exhibition  of  two  doses  of  three 
grains  each  failed  to  produce  free  emesis,  for  which  resort  was  had 
to  ipecac,  but  was  followed  twelve  hours  later  by  diarrhoea,  lasting 
twenty-four  hours,  and  subsequently  by  mercurial  stomatitis.  For- 
tunately both  these  untoward  complications  \-ielded  to  treatment. 
The  generally  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  average  expectorant  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  especially  among  the  aged,  give  special  interest 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  William  Murkell,  of  London,  Eng., 
with  apomorphine  and  apocodeine.  [{  Re  denionstrates  that  apo- 
morphine  administered  by  the  mouth  or  inunction  does  not,  except 
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in  rare  esses  and  in  doses  of  over  a  p^in,  act  as  an  emetic  or  even 
as  a  nauseant  but  as  an  expectorant.  A  majority  of  patients  ic- 
cording  to  his  observations  can  take  a  grain  of  apomorphine  ttirw 
times  a  day  without  any  inconvenience.  In  cases  where  there  is 
difficulty  of  breathing,  continual  cough  and  thick  tenacious  mucu!. 
morphine  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  the  apomorphine. 
the  one  fluidifying  the  secretion  and  the  other  lessening  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  winter  cough  of  the  aged, 
so  distressing  often  and  so  difficult  to  relieve  by  the  ordinarj 
measures,  he  has  found  the  best  of  results,  likewise  in  the  teasing 
cough  of  phtliisis.  The  drug  may  be  administered  in  syrup  of 
Virginia  prune,  syrup  of  tar,  or  syrup  of  lemons  ;  three-fourtb 
of  a  grain  of  apomorphine  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  menstrum.  The 
initial  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  increased  as  necessary*.  As  an  ointment, 
one  grain  of  apomorphine  to  the  ounce  of  lard  or  lanoline,  he  fiwt* 
the  expectorant  effect  equally  marked,  and  lasting  several  liour?. 
"  Practioallv,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  li»v« 
at  our  disposal  a  drug  which  may  be  relied  on  to  induce  ex- 
pectorant effect  when  used  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  In  the 
case  of  children  suffering  from  bronchitis  it  is  simply  invaluable." 
Apooodeine  he  finds  likewise  an  expectorant  without  emetic  action, 
but  differing  from  apomorphine  in  this  that  it  is  not  an  emetic  but 
an  expectorant  simply  when  administered  hypodennaticallv. 

L.  B.T. 
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F«r  B*)»  by  F.  W.  ftirflcM,  ClenUal,  Ohio. 

Mkdical  i^uGMOsia.  WiLb  SpmLiI  ReEerenoe  to  Practical  M«<liomc.  A  iuid«  to  ibt 
Knowledie  and  DlBcriiDinalion  of  Di^euca.  Bj  J.  M.  DaCoit*.  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  Pnlmw 
at  Praotioal  Msdieius  nnd  of  Clinlcil  Meditlns  at  ihe  JeSsnOD  Meiiatl  Collide.  Pkih- 
delpbla.  Pbytlcian  to  th<  PregbysHui  Hoipil*),  ConiultiDg  Pbrtioian  to  the  L'bililm'i 
lloapilal,  olc.  IlJuetHtad  with  EngnTiuiJ  on  Wood.  Seveptb  BdUiaa.  Havind.  J.  B. 
LIpplDnitt  Co.    law.    Cloih,  16. 

This  work  is  so  well  known  to  the  profession  as  to  need  no  intro- 
duction.     The  present  issue,  the  seventh  edition,  lias  been  revised 
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and  much  new  matter  incorporated.  A  number  of  new  wood  en- 
fj^raviogs  have  deen  added  in  illustrstioD,  especially  of  such  micro- 
organiemB  as  have  been  proved  to  be  of  practical  significance  in 
diagnosis.  Dr.  DaCosta's  work  has  been  appreciated  not  only  in 
this  and  other  English  speaking  countries,  but  a  second  edition  of 
the  German  translation  has  appeared  in  Berlin.  A  Russian  transla- 
tion has  been  issued  and  a  French  translation  is  in  progress. 


FhVKI,     its    PlTHOLOOT     IN    TiKlTKIKT     BV     AVTIFYBITlCa.       Bslof    SD   SlBar  Whlch    HU 

Anarded  Ibe  Bojiliioa  Prlia  ot  Uftrntd  DalT*nlt7,    Br  Hobtre  Ainorr  VLaxt,  M.  D.,  F. 

A.  DkTii,  Phllwlelphi*.  1891. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  theme  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written  in  the  past  ten  years  as  the  subject  with  which  tliis  es- 
say deals,  and  a  coocise  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  many  of 
the  best  observers  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  biisy  practi- 
tioner, particularly  when  combined  with  sufficient  experimental  and 
<^linical  experience  to  make  the  work  something  more  than  a  mere 
«ompiladoQ  of  other  people's  ideas.  Not  the  least  import&nt  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  the  record  of  untoward  effects  produced  by  the 
various  drugs  considered,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  severe 
the  symptoms  often  seemed  to  be,  and  yet  how  few  of  the  patients 
so  affected  die. 

KiST  AND  PiIN  :  A  Coarss  oF  Lectnru  an  (h«  Influanoe  ot  MeghuiioBi  kod  Plir«iols(icil 
Rot  In  the  Tnklment  a(  Aesidenu  mad  Surcl»t  Dlaauei,  ind  the  D[a(nii9t<o  Value  ol 
Pain.  BrthelftteJobnUilloD.F.R.S..  F.  R.  C.  &.  Editad  by  W.  U.  A.  JaoobioD.  B. 
A..  M.  B.,  Oion.,  F.  H.C.  S.  B*priDt*d  from  tba  La^t  Loadan  Edition.  P.  W,  Uarfietd. 
Clenlaod.  ISHL 
Dr.  P.  S.  Conner,  of  Cincinnati,  remarked  at  one  time  that  he 
had  rather  be  the  author  of  "  Rest  and  Pain"  than  of  any  other 
work  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Hilton's  work,  whilst  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  our  few 
surgical  classics,  was  formerly  too  much  regarded  as  a  monograpli, 
a  book  which  dealt  with  special  subjects,  and  by  students  in  partic- 
ular, as  one  which  took  tliem  over  fields  far  remote  from  those 
covered  by  the  ordinary  text-books,  and  which  accordingly  treated 
of  subjects  not  noticed  in  the  course  of  ordinary  examinations. 

Mr.  Hilton's  ingenious  way  of  reasoning  from  anatomical  facta, 
and  his  application  of  those  facts  to  the  needs  of  daily  practice. 
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have  done  much  to  lighten  the  labor  of  students,  junior  and  senior 
alike.  To  the  former,  while  engaged  in  the  drudgery  of  dissection, 
this  book  shows  how  useful  the  dry  facts  of  anatomy  will  surely  be 
hereafter,  and  it  encourages  the  latter,  while  busy  in  the  words,  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  by  applying  to  their  practice 
the  thoughtful  lessons  which  abound  throughout  these  pages. 

A  MtNiTi).  or  OrBTHxLutc  PtiCTtcc  B7ChKrl«R!g(inB.T.  R.  C.  B.  K.  With  III niln- 
tioD*.    P.  BUkutoD.BonJtCa.     Philkdslphia.  188S. 

The  author  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  work  has  been  guided 
by  his  fourteen  years'  experience  teaching  in  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
work  is  concise  and  practical,  and  no  doubt  commends  itself  to  stu- 
dents and  general  practitioners.  It  strikes  the  medium  between  tlte 
compend  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ponderous  text-book  on  the 
other. 

THk  IxTiBNiTioiiAi.  MiDiCAL  Am«;«i.  akd  FuCTTrroKiB'g  Ikdii.  a  Work  of  Rtftr 
•DM  for  Medial  PraotiiiDPeii.  Ninth  Year.  IBHl.  N*w  Yorh.  B.  B.  Thm.  Prin. 
I8.T5. 

The  contributors  to  this  work  are  H,  W.  Atlinghani,  I-ennox 
Browne,  Henry  Dwight  Chapin,  Dujardin-Beaumetz,  Jonathan 
Hutchinson,  James  R.  Scanning,  A.  I).  Rockwell  and  thirty-tivo 
others  whose  names  are  distinguished  in  various  departments  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  the  editor  being  Percj-  Wilde. 

Few  readers  will  stop  to  consider  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
expended  by  these  contributors  in  selecting,  arranging  and  con- 
<lensing  the  material  of  such  a  book.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable 
work  for  practical  use.  We  remember  of  no  annual  of  its  qualities 
and  scope  in  a  single  volume  and  at  so  low  a  price.  Perhaps  the 
advertisements  on  the  fly-leaves  enabled  the  publishers  to  do  this, 
but  there  is  one  of  them  at  least  which  might  have  been  omitted 
without  damaging  the  sales  of  either  the  notorious  nostrum  "sooth- 
ing syrup"  or  the  book. 
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PAMPHLETS. 

(Id  mcRtOMet  anyone  dealrliiKa  cop7  of  ur  pamphlet  noticed  under  tbtabsti) 
will  doubtless  receive  It  by  addresslni;  the  aathor— Dot  (orgetllns  to  enclose  a  glamp 
and  a  mention  of  the  Oazei-tb.J 

Nota  OD  the  Virile  Reflei.    By  C.  H.  Uutbcri,  M.  D.,  St.  Lonia.  Ma. 

SiudlM  In  iDtutiud  Samrr.    Br  Wm.  B.  Vu  Leaaep,  A.  H..  M.  D.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Snisioal  Retlet   for  Billarr  Obairucilon.    By  Htatj  0.  Mucf,  A.  M.,  M.  D..  LL.  D..  of 
BottOD.  Uui. 

Dr.  Marcy  reports  five  cases  in  which  he  has  operated  for  biliary 
obstruction.  He  also  reviews  the  literature  of  the  subject  quite 
fully  and  urges  the  use  of  the  animal  suture  in  preference  to  all 

The  Ralation  at  Bacteria  to  Praatleal  Surierr.    B;  John  B.  Roberta,  A.  H..  M.  D..  Phlli- 
delpbia.  Pa. 
This  address  in  surgery,  delivered  before  the  medical  society  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  presents  a  very  satisfactory  resume  of  the 
latest  theories  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  surgical  pathology. 

The  School  at  (Jalaniuni .    A  Hlttorieal  Ekelch  ot  Medieral  Medicine.    Br  H.  E.  Heodar- 
fon,  A.  M..  M.  1)..  Clevsliail,  0. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  medical  profession  does  not  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  history  of  medicine.  To  those  who  have  anv 
taste  in  this  direction,  this  historical  sketch  of  Dr.  Handerson's  will 
prove  most  instructive. 

'ItieCaasoot  Death  from  Cblorefom).   Br  H.  C.  Wood.  M.  D.,  aod  H.  £.  Hare.  H.  D.. 
Philadelpbla,  Pa. 

The  authors  take  issue  with  the  Hyderabad  commission  in  the  state-i 
raent,  "That,  however  concentrated  the  cJiloroform  may  be,  it  never 
causes  sudden  death  by  stoppage  of  the  heart."  They  claim  in  the 
first  place  that  the  evidence  of  the  commission  is  negative  while  their 
own  experiments  were  positive  and  in  proof  of  their  statement,  pre- 
sent a  number  of  tracings  made  by  means  of  the  kymographion. 

The  PsTChopatble  Saqoancea  of  Heradilarr  EDUllmanL    Br  C.  9.  Hncbes.  M.  0.,  St. 
Loala.  Mo. 

The  author  presents  a  preliminary  review  of  what  we  know  of  the 
hereditary  neurotic  enthrallmeut  of  alcohol,  and  recordsan  interesting 
hypothetical  case,  andclaimsthatthedipaomaniciaassurelyderanged 
and  perverted  in  his  brain  and  connected  nervous  system  as  any  other 
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lunatic,  and  the  confirmed  inebriate  clftims  oursjmpathy  and  succor 
and  the  kindly  consideration  of  the  law,  because  he  is  the  victim  of 


Dr.  Frothingham  says:  There  is  nothing  to  homeopathy  more  that 
the  numerous  other  pathies,  that  requires  special  teachers  to  present 
it  to  the  students  of  medicine.  This  can  be  done  by  any  well  edu- 
onted  physician  who  always  studies  carefully  the  claims,  and  also  the 
results  of  all  systems  of  practice. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  broad  enough  to  include  all 
the  pathies,  and  the  teaching  in  any  regular  school  includes  all  tb»t 
any  of  them  have  demonstrated  as  true,  or  even  shown  to  be  reason- 
able or  successful. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


Proff^or  J.  M.  Da  Costa  has  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  Id 
the  Jefferson  Medical  C 


Dr.  Hobart.  Amory  Hare  has  been  elected  professor  of  Materia 
Jledica  and  Therapeutics  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  made  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Roberts  Barthalow. 

I>T.  Charlex  W.  Unlles,  who  has  so  ably  edited  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  for  the  past  three  years,  has  resigned 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Richert. 

lyr.  F.  l).  Srandi^nfmry,  late  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  tbeaepartment  of  Diseases 
of  Women  in  the  dispensary  of  Western  Reserve  Medical  Scbool- 
He  will  reside  in  Cleveland  and  pursue  gynecology. 

Ttrentt/'One  StiiteK  are  now  proudly  marching  in  the  column  of 
medical  reform,  with  separate  eicamining  and  licensing  boards. 
Xew  York  is  one  of  the  latest  additions,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
see  it  put  in  a  little  squad  by  itself  because  the  students  don't  like 
the  measure.  The  law  was  framed  to  benefit  the  people,  and  it  will 
be  a  vast  gain  to  the  public  health  if  let  alone  to  work  out  lis 
blessings.— ^(yf'«/o  Med.  Journal. 
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Local  AiMmtliesia. — Dr.  A.  Dobish  {^AUyemein,  Mediz.  Centraf- 
Zeil.)  employs  the  following  proceeding  for  inducing  local  antes- 
theaia : 

Jt     Ohiorof 10.00 

Ether 15.00 

Menthol 1.00 

M.  Sig. — Apply  rapidly  for  about  one  minute  with  a  Richard- 
son spraying  apparatus. 

Having  produced  anesthesia  after  this  formula,  Dobisch  has  per 
formed  (1)  opening  of  deep-seated  felon  ;  (2)  evacuation  of  cervi- 
cal gland  abscess ;  (3)  opening  of  dental  abscess  with  scraping  o' 
the  maxillary  bone ;  (4)  excision  of  epitheltonia  on  the  nasal  ala 
(5)  removal  of  an  atheroma  from  the  face.  The  complete  anasthe- 
sia  tasted  from  two  to  four  or  six  minutes,  and  was  not  only  superfl- 
cial  but  deep,  in  operation  No.  3  extending  to  the  bone.  Recovery 
was  uninterrupted  in  every  case. 

A  Physiciari's  First  Choice.— In  a  recent  address,  l>r.  T.  Gail- 
lard  Thomas  {Medical  Record)  said; 

Were  I  offered  to-day  by  some  great  power  the  accomplishment 
of  one  wish,  I  think  I  would  select  the  destruction  of  the  process  by 
which  alcohol  is  created.  Putting  advantages  and  disadvantages  in- 
to mental  scales,  I  should  select  as  the  wish  nestling  closest  to  my 
heart,  the  abolition  of  alcohol. 

If  this  were  denied  me,  I  would  choose  the  power  of  stamping 
out  forever  those  contagious  diseases  which  fill  our  graves  with  cur- 
ly heads  and  dimpled  cheeks,  and  our  homes  with  sorrow  that  knows, 
no  comforting.  I  would  destroy  those  terrors  of  the  household,  scar- 
latina, diphtheria,  and  the  host  of  contagious  maladies  which  go 
hand  in  hand  with  them.  The  first  of  these  wishes  is  impossible  of 
attainment;  but  what  of  the  second?  The  way  of  its  accomplishment 
is  open  to  every  man  with  willing  hand,  determined  mind  and  intelli- 
gent brain.  Surely  it  ;s  not  too  sanguine  a  prediction  that  the  next 
century  may  see  tlie  extinction  of  contagious  diseases. 

The  means  are  at  hand  for  the  stamping  out  of  all  contagious 
diseases.  It  only  remains  to  persuade  the  laity  to  adopt  the  need- 
ful measures,  and  lo  !  Dr.  Thomas'  wish  is  accomplished.  But  who 
will  persuade  the  people  to  do  this  thing?  After  twenty  years  of 
faithful  labor  in  Michigan,  its  State  Board  of  Health  is  marked  for 
destruction  by  the  Executive  and  many  members  of  Legislature; 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  facta  on  file  in  the  State  House,  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  work  of  this  Board  annually  savecl  hundreds  of  our 
citizens  from  death  by  these  contagious  diseases,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Who  shall  preach  this  gospel  so  that  the  peo- 
ple may  hear  and  obey? — American  Lancet. 
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Ur.  Cm-h  H.  Yon  Kliue,  formerly  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  recently 
located  at  No.  Vi2  Euclid  avenue  this  city.  He  hmits  his  practice 
to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  orfjans. 

CffK'irian  Section  on  tt  f 'oi'- : 

MEAm-iixE,  Pa.,  April  3.  -  Dr.  Charles  C.  SIcLean,  of  this  citv. 
successfully  performeu  the  Caesarian  section  oiieration  on  a  thoroug^i- 
bred  Jersey  cow,  on  March  20,  and  to-dav  the  cow  and  calf  are  do- 
ing well.  The  animal  is  five  years  old  and  the  projierty  of  John  Mc- 
Olintock,  who  lives  near  this  ctty.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the 
hrst  time  the  operation  has  been  performed  on  a  brute.- — J^.r- 

A  l-'ureii/i)  bu<l!/  in  the  hrondiut.- — The  daily  papers  of  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  have  recently  contained  lengthy  accounts  probably 
more  or  less  accurate  of  this' case.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
New  York  Medical  JouriKil  and  gives  the  principal  points:  "A 
very  rare,  if  not  unique,  form  of  accidental  lodgment  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  left  bronchus  has  lately  proved  fatalin  Brooklyn.  The 
victim  of  the  mishap  was  a  young  clergyman,  over  six  feet  in  stature 
and  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  and  lifty  pounds.  He  was  a  man 
of  active  habits  and  having  an  exceptionally  large  thoracic  develop- 
ment. The  accident  came  about  io  consequence  of  his  holding  between 
hia  teeth  the  cork  of  a  medicine  bottle  while  administering  a  dose 
to  one  of  his  children.     The  cork  was  drawn  into  the  respirator)' 

Sassages  during  the  inspiratory  act  after  a  hearty  laugh.  It  was 
rawn  beyond  the  bifurcation  and  was  lodged  in  the  left  bronchus. 
Five  days  after  the  accident  he  was  removed  to  the  City  Hos- 
pital where  tracheotomy  was  performed  and  attempts  were  made  t<> 
grasp  the  cork;  but  these  efforts  were  -rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
imbedded  state  of  the  foreign  body.  Subsequently  another  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  the  cork  was  done;  the  surgeon,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Uushmore,  making  use  of  a  specially  devised  corkscrew-like  instru- 
ment. The  instrument  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  cork  but  it 
failed  to  take  hold  upon  it  with  firmness,  although  it  is  reported  that 
it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  present  that  a  portion  of  the  cork 
was  broken  off  by  the  instrument  and  expelled  by  coughing.  The 
operations  were  perfonned  under  anaesthetics  in  both  instances  and 
were  not  discontinued  until  the  patient's  condition  indicated  that 
his  strength  was  not  equal  to  a  longer  endurance  of  the  strain. 
An  ofieration  of  thoractotoray  on  the  loft  side  in  front  was  begun, 
and  had  advanced  to  the  point  of  exposing  the  ribs,  when  the  c»r- 
diao  flagging  made  it  necessary  to  susjjend  the  procedure.  The 
weakness  of  the  heart  together  with  a  rise  in  temperature  from  time 
to  time  above  102''  F.,  indicated  the  beginning  of  septic  infection. 
The  right  lung  for  two  weeks  did  all  the  work  of  blood  aeration, 
and  it  was  adequate  for  the  most  part.  Dyspepsia  was  occasionally 
present  but  at  no  time  was  it  urgent." 
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Preptiring  for  the  iruntl. — "What  did  the  doctor  say  &hout  your 
wife?" 

"He  told  me  1  must  prepare  for  the  worst.     So  I  don't  know 
whether  he  meant  she'sgoing  to  hveordie." — I'hihidelphiii  Times. 

Perl'tssin  FoUoired  hy  PariilyxiK. — H.  H.  Spiers,  H,  D.,  of 
Edinburgh,  Ohio,  reports  a  case  of  pertussis  followed  by  paralysis 
of  the  vocal  chords  :  In  the  autuiiin  of  ltJ89  we  had  in  our  locality 
dt)  epidemic  of  pertussis.  There  were  no  deaths  but  the  disease 
was  severe.  In  one  case,  a  lady  in  good  health,  past  forty  years  of 
age,  there  was  paralysis  of  the  vocal  chords  as  a  sequela.  No 
audible  articulate  sound  could  be  produced  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks.  Gradually  the  voice  became  stronger,  but  it  has  not  yt^t 
returned  to  its  wonted  volume.  No  treatment  was  given.  We 
are  told  :  "  Pertussis  is  sometimes  followed  by  paralysis."  To  iim 
the  case  is  unique. 

"  Ornnyt  Jilossom." — Our  analysis  shows  it  to  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: All  oblong  body,  about  one  inch  long,  by  one  half-inch  wide 
and  one  half-incli  thick,  weigliing  full  two  grammes  (31  grains). 
A  single  fold  of  heavy  tin-foil  surrounds  and  encloses  a  light, 
grayish- yellow,  unguentous  mass,  of  a  rancid,  fatty  odor,  and  astrin- 
gent metallic  taste.     The  reaction  Is  very  acid.     The  constituents 

Zinc  sulphate 1  dr. 

Alum ID  gr. 

Cocoa  butter 3  dr. 

White  wax i  dr. 

Oil  sweet  almonds 1^  dr. 

Ext.  henbane 1  gr. 

—.VewJile't. 
Sbwlfoctom  fjire. —  A  correspondent  of  the  MeMcal  A(/e  say^: 
1  have  endeavored  to  keep  track  of  one  hundred  of  my  medical  friends 
after  graduation,  especially  of  what  they  did  dunng  the  first  five 
years,  and  find  nearly  75  per  cent,  had  to  resort  to  other  employment 
to  make  a  living.  Twenty-three  received  a  salaryeither  in  addition 
to  practice  or  separate  therefrom.  Fifteen  were  proprietors  of  drug 
stores.  Three  were  insurance  agents.  Four  loaned  money.  One 
sold  real  estate.  Three  were  connected  with  medical  journals.  One 
was  an  agent  for  drugs.  One  for  books.  One  preached.  One  was 
in  the  patent  medicine  business.  Two  were  farmers.  One  a  manu- 
facturer. Two  gave  massage  treatment.  One  sawe<l  wood,  and 
subsequently  suicided.  Twelve  gave  up  in  disgust,  and  one  never 
tried  practice  at  all.  Twenty-nine  graduates  only  in  one  hundred 
enclusively  devoted  themselves  to  medicine,  and  of  these  eleven  as- 
sociated themselves  with  other  practitioners,  and  in  many  cases  fell 
heir  to  their  practice.     In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  that  is. 
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west  of  the  MissisBippi  River,  60  per  cent,  of  all  physicians  »re  con- 
nected with  drug  stores,  either  as  clerks  or  propnetors.  In  the  east 
the  proportion  is  much  less,  being  from  13  to  15  per  cent.  In  the 
west,  also,  40  per  cent,  of  them  liave  an  interest  in  fttrniB.  All  these 
parties  before  embarking  in  these  different  lines,  tried  practice  with 
the  results  specified  above. 

I  do  not  claim  my  figures  are  absolutely  exact,  but  represent  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  for  the  very  reason  tlian  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  track  of  those  who  have  left  the  profession  and  embarked  in 
other  lines.  I  believe  if  full  returns  from  these  men  could  be  had, 
they  would  show  a  still  larger  number  than  I  have  indicated,  who  gave 
up  m  disgust.  Many  do  not  seem  to  care  to  have  their  whereabouts 
known. 

Thesetiguresmeanthatof  four  graduates,  one  only  will  succeed  in 
getting  a  living  in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  One  will  fall  out,  and 
the  other  two  will  be  as  much  interested  in  other  pursuits  as  they 
are  in  the  profession.  The  mere  listing  of  names  and  addresses  of 
graduates  in  a  medical  college  catalogue  is  no  indication  of  the  real 
means  by  which  these  men  are  getting  their  living.  This  certainlj 
shows  there  is  a  side  to  the  practice  of  medicine  wliich  it  is  not  alto- 
gether inviting  to  contemplate. 

Tf)^  Mimn'snippf  Valley  Medical  Aamciation  will  hold  its 
seventeenth  annual  session  at  St.  Louis,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  an<l 
Friday,  October  1-1,  15,  and  10,  ISitl.  A  large  attendance,  a  valu- 
able programme  and  a  good  time  are  expected.  The  members  of 
the  medical  profession  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend. 

E.  S.  SIcKke,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 
No.  57  West  Seventh  street,  Cincinnati,  dhio. 

Til,',    Ohio     Stcte    M'>.dicul    .Society.— The    forty-sixth    annoal 
"1  he  held  at  Sandusky,  O.,  June  ITth,  "l8th  and  19th. 
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«  Commlttea 

6.  Raporti  of  bpcoiftl  CommilCMi: 

■  CommlltM  on  "  Act  proTidlnc  for  th«  ProtMtloD  ef  Phjalc<u>,  ate."    P. ! 

ChHinDftu. 
b  CamDlites  on  Onmniution  of  ConotT  Socisilag  uul  their  RaUlion  lo  tha  8l 

cal  SMlaty.    T.  A.  RMm;.  Chairman. 
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T.  RtporU  from  DelecMM  la  (bs 
s.  AppoiDtnitDtat  CominlttMoi 

■  "The  Snrtiakl  Trulmant  of  Chronk  CaUrrhd  Appsndleitlt."  R.  I 


1.  FapvH: 

•  "tiaidnoma.  >  Form  o(  Perverted  Nolrition."  H.  J.  Herriok,  Cleraltad. 
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As  the  program  contains  a  large  number  of  papers,  the  attention 
of  readers  is  called  to  section  V  of  by-laws  :  "  Not  to  exceed  thir- 
ty minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  reading  of  any  paper." 

The  sessions  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  the  West  House. 
First  session  at  2  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  17. 

Hotels,  West  House,  Sloane  House,  ^2  and  upwards  per  day. 

From  the  titles  of  papers  to  be  presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
meeting  will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

Special  Notice. — As  the  hotel  at  Put-in-Bay  could  not  be  com- 
pleted by  June  17,  as  expected  and  in  fact  jiromised  by  the  propri- 
etor, the  committee  on  arrangements  selected  Sandusky  as  the  oext 
best  place,  being  located  very  pleasantly  on  Lake  Erie,  and  offer- 
ing very  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  Put-in-Bay. 

Accident  Insurance  is  pretty  largely  patronized  by  physicians. 
On  that  account  the  recent  outcome  of  a  local  case  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  profession.  Dr.  George  J.  Bemays  died  over  a  year  ago 
of  erysipelas  caused  by  a  cut  of  the  finger  of  the  right  hand,  which 
occured  in  the  course  of  an  operation.  The  accident  insurance  com- 
pany refused  to  pay  the  indemnity,  claiming  that  the  decedent  hail 
had  erysipelas  upon  fonner  occsions  and  was  particularly  subject  to 
it,  adding  some  other  objections.  After  the  matter  had  been  in  the 
courts  for  some  time  the  company  virtually  abandoned  its  position 
and  settled  the  matter  amicably  last  month. — ^aiiU  Louie  Me'liml 
and  ISiirgiciil  Journal. 

A  N'etf  Interpretation.— An  english  quack  was  recently  broughl 
before  the  police  court  for  practicing  witnout  due  qualification,  who 
in  defending  the  characters  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  after  his  name,  said 
they  meant  "money  down"  and  "fosterer  of  real  science."  The  in- 
dividual's genius,  however,  did  not  save  him  for  he  was  fined  tweo- 
ty  pounds  M.  D.^tSuinC  Xowm  Mvtikiil  and  iSiirgical  Jftirnnl. 

A  Phyaician^s  ResponmhUiti/.  -  A  paragmph  in  the  daily  papers 
states  that  *  New  Haven  physician  who  refused  to  attend  an  uigeni 
call  because  he  had  a.  previous  engagement  has  been  fined  $10.  Ii 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  full  particulars  of  the  case,  as  it  is 
ditficult  to  see  what  obligation  tliere  is  upon  the  physician  to  reader 
services  in  any  case  except  that  of  humanity.  "^  e  believe  that  phy- 
sicians have  a  legal  right  to  give  or  refuse  their  services  to  any  per- 
son, hut  they  assume  a  grave  responsibility  when  they  decline  to  re- 
spond to  an  urgent  call,  especially  if  other  physicians  are  not  easih 
accessible.  On  the  ground  of  humanity  such  a  refusal  would  be  ver> 
severely  judged,  both  by  the  profession  and  the  general  public.  It 
is  a  far  different  matter,  however,  to  assume  that  a  physician  who  re- 
fuses to  answer  a  call  is  liable  either  to  a  fine  or  to  money  damages 
in  a  civil  action.— 7/f«i-y  A.  RUfy,  Esq. ,  in  JVcf  York  JMicat 
Journal. 
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(Jolumfnis  Medical  College.  -  The  daily  papers  announce  the  re- 
signations from  the  faculty  of  this  school  of  Professors  Kinsman,  Dun- 
ham, Waters,  Medbery,  and  Allen. 

The  Medical  Preceptor  is  a  curious  survival  of  an  ancient  prac- 
tice. There  was  a  time  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
medical  education  in  this  country  unless  at  great  labor  and  expense. 

The  result  of  this  condition  was  that  the  aspirant  to  medical  prac- 
tice was  taught  bv  the  local  physician  and,  in  due  course  of  time,  he 
noticed  everybody  that  lie  was  practicing  medicine.  Later  on  came 
the  medical  college  in  ita  multiplicity  and  conditions  were  somewhat 
changed,  A  growingambition  to  append  M.  D.  to  their  names  seized 
many,  and  they  attended  schools  which  conferred  the  degree.  But, 
they  first  studied  (?)  under  a  preceptor.  If  we  consider  what  this  term 
of  study  implies  it  immediately  becomes  apparent  that  it  is  so  much 
time  wasted.  The  principal  duties  of  a  student,  who  is  under  a  pre- 
ceptor, are  to  clean  the  cuspidores,  sweep  out  the  office  and  act  as  a 
page  or  bell-boy.  Whenever  he  can  snatch  a  few  minutes  he  reads 
a.  page  in  one  of  the  old  books  lying  around  and  thus  does  he  equip 
himself  to  enter  a  medical  college.  A  conscientious  preceptor  can 
not  very  well  spare  the  time  to  instruct  his  student  and  the  best  course 
for  the  latter  to  adopt  is  to  spend  the  time  profitably  in  a  medical 
college. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  .Tonniat. 

The  Union  Medical  Association  of  Northeastern  Ohio  held  ita 
eightieth  quarterly  session  in  Akron,  Tuesday,  May  21.  The  com- 
rnittee  on  admissions  reported  the  names  of  Drs.  A.  C  Wilson,  of 
Youngstown,  C.  H.  Von  Klein,  of  Cleveland,  H.  H.  Jacobs,  of  Ak- 
ron, H.  Blankenbom,  of  Orrville,  and  CuUen  Welty,  of  Akron,  as 
applicants  for  membership  and  recommended  their  admission.  On 
motion  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  applicants  duly  elected  to 
membership. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Walker  read  a  paper  on  pelvic  abscess  following  con- 
finement. Dr.  M.  M.  Baures  reported  a  case  of  foreign  body  in  the 
foot,  and  A.  W.  Ridnour  reported  a  case  of  death  from  chloroform. 
The  discussion  on  "  Disturbed  Nutrition  as  a  Cause  of  Disease"  was 
opened  by  Dr.  Conn,  who  was  followed  by  Drs.  Seller,  Herrick, 
Hitchcock,  Starr,  Longhead  and  Ridenour. 

Dr.  Herrick,  of  the  clinical  committee,  appointed  to  examine  a 
patient  presented  by  Dr.  Hiddleston,  reported  it  as  one  of  chronic 
met  trouble  and  aavised  an  appropriate  line  of  treatment. 

The  following  appointments  were  announced  for  next  meeting: 
Lecturer,  Dr.  Hi  .1.  Herrick;  alternate,  Dr.  A.  M.  Sherman;  essavist, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Von  Klein;  alternate.  Dr.  R.  D.  Gibson;  reports  of  cases, 
Drs.  Hiddleston,  Starr,  Marchand,  Ridenour,  McMillan,  Longhead 
and  Fouser;  discussion,  topic  to  be  selected,  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  J. 
Fraunfelter,  and  alternate,  Dr.  T.  Clark  Miller. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  Canton  on  second  Tuesday  in  August. 
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The  Trustees  itf  the  Americui  Mediatl  Association  met  in  Obi- 
cago  on  Wednesd&y,  Mav  13th,  all  being  present  but  Dr.  Slioeini- 
ker,  who  was  representea  by  proxy.  The  question  of  appointment 
of  editor  being  taken  up,  Dr.  J.  C.  Culbertson,  for  many  years  edi- 
tor of  the  Lancet  and  VUnie  of  Cincinnati,  was  placed  in  noniint- 
tion  and  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees. 

Dr.Culbertson  was  also  instructed  to  act  as  business  manager.  Od 
Thursday,  May  14th,  the  trustees,  in  company  with  the  newly  elected 
editor,  inspected  the  Journal  office,  and  he  was  fonnally  placed  io 
charge. 

The  trustees  bespeak  for  Dr.  Culbertson  the  same  kindly  consider- 
ation that  has  been  extended  to  his  predecessors,  and  they  feel  sure 
that  the  results  of  the  new  management  will  show  the  wisdom  of  their 
selection.- 77(e  Am.  M<'d.  Journal. 

The  reyular  meetinij  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  (O.)  Medical  So- 
ciety will  be  held  at  tlie  society's  rooms,  No.  20  Euclid  avenue,  on 
Thursday,  June  4,  at  2:30  p.  m.  Program  of  meeting:  Essar, 
"  Valvular  Dressings  in  the  Treatment  of  Empyema,"  Dr.  Edwaid 
F.  Cushing.  Discussion,  "  Syphilis,  its  Prophylaxis  and  Treat- 
ment," Drs.  Wni.  T.  Corlett  and  Edward  Preble.  "  Report  on 
Progress  in  Opt  hal  mo  logy,"  Dr.  B.  L.  Millikin. 

P.  H.  Sawybr,  President,  54  Streator  avenue. 

John  B.  Walkkk,  Secretary,  160  Euclid  avenue. 

.  in  Jixtriwrdinary  and  tragic  accident  occurred  at  a  wedding  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  recently.  Sixty  guests  were  present.  Of  these, 
forty  were  taken  in  from  four  to  sixteen  hours  with  violent  and  pe^ 
sistent  vomiting  or  purging,  or  both,  attended  with  great  prostra- 
tion in  all,  and  collapse  in  some  cases.  Death  was  the  result  in  lii'e 
cases,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  more  will  not  follow.  The  c>u% 
was  probably  ptomaines  in  tlie  chicken  salad.  Careful  investigation 
failed  to  reveal  any  metallic  poison  or  any  tvrotoxicon  in  the  milk. 

J)r.  ^'^irchoir  JMiwiinres  /I'oc/tfjtm.— The  lower  house  of  the  Prus- 
sian Diet  on  May  8tli  voted  165,000  marks  for  Professor  Koch's  lo 
stitute.  Professor  Virchow  opposed  the  grant  and  denounced  Koch- 
ism,  claiming  it  had  iiroved  a  lailure.  We  warned  the  doctors  who 
were  using  the  lymph  that  they  ran  a  great  risk  if  thev  persisted  in 
treating  their  patients  ivith  the  alleged  remedy. — Medical  Rvvord. 

"  Wi'll  Maff;/fe"  ^ked  a  teacher  of  a  little  girl,  "how  is  i(  that  tou 
are  so  late  this  morning  lo  school." 

Please  sir,  was  the  reply,  "there  wis  a  wee  bairn  came  to  oor  hoose 
this  mornin'." 

.    "Ah,"  said  the  teacher  with  a  smile,  "and  was  not  your  father  very 
pleased  with  the  new  baby." 

"No  sir,  my  father's  awa'  in  Edinburgh  and  dinna  ken  aboot  i< 
yet;  but  it  wis  a  guid  thing  my  mither  wis  at  hame,  for  gin  she  had 


been  awa  I  wadna  hae  kent  what  to  dae 
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The   Three  liim/x.— 

In  Baldliead  Gulch  tbem  early  daya, 

'Twas  Yuba  Bill  held  powerful  away; 
The  qulokeat  fellov  on  the  raise. 

While  ehootio'  was  his  special  lay. 
'Twas  him  thet  broke  our  graveyard  In, 

Ad'  up  thar,  iu  a  sort  o'  iiae. 
He'd  fixed  his  graves,  an'  with  a  grin 

Would  chuckle,  "stranirer,  them  la  mine." 

Bill  had  a  rival.  Greaser  Fete, 

'Twas  later  wheu  he  came  along; 
Fer  caroage  no  man  knew  bis  beat. 

He'd  fight  an  army  for  o  song. 
He'd  ahoot,  an'  stab,  an  lasso,  too. 

Ad'  always  taokeled  (er  to  kill, 
Ad'  mighty  soon — bo  fast  be  alew — 

His  row  ol  graves  was  beatin'  Bill. 

An'  then,  one  day,  thar  came  to  camp, 

A  meaaly-lookin',  scrawny  chap. 
He  war  a  doctor  on  a  tramp, 

Ad',  loi'dy,  he  did  have  a  soap! 
An',  lordy,  how  our  graveyard  grew! 

An'  BUI  an'  Pete  would  scowl  at  it. 
Until  at  last  tbey  Raid  adieu, 

An'  "Doo,  you've  knocked  us— so  we  quit" 

"The  three  Kates"  a  new  novel  bv  F.  Marion  Crawford,  opens 
attractively  in  the  May  number  of  tne  Home  Maker. 

The  illustrated  articles  are  "  Some  Old  Time  Jersey  Weddings, 
beginning  with  the  "  Bridal  of  Lady  Kitty  Alexander,"  and  followed 
by  the  "  Camera, "  illustrated  by  a  number  of  distinguished  amateurs, 
including  Miss  Catherine  Ree^  Barnes,  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Mr. 
Franklin  Harper,  Mr.  David  Williams,  and  others. 

"Bicycling  for  women"  is  delightfully  written  about  by  a  well 
known  New  York  expert,  Mrs  Josephine  R.  Redding,  editor  of  the 
Art  Interchange. 

The  editor  continues  her  series  of  papers  under  the  head  of  "Our 
Little  World,"  and  discusses  various  matters  in  the  "Arm  Chair." 

Grace  Ellery  Channiiig,  Clinton  Scollard,  Lucy  Agnes  Hayes  and 
Oarlotta  Perry  contribute  charming  poems,  and  there  are  short  stories 
and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  miscellaneous  and  domestic  matter, 
besides  the  valuable  "Cycle"  department,  which  gives  the  records 
of  nearly  a  hundred  federated  clubs. 
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Hhe  WuHted  the  Sent. — A  servant  girl  recently  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  office  of  oue  of  Cleveland'e  oldest  and  best  phvsi- 
cians  and  confronted  the  doctor's  young  assistant. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said,  "my  missis'  little  boy  is  sick,  »d' 
she  wonts  you  to  come  up  to  the  house."  The  young  man  found 
out  that  the  "misses"  was  a  prominent  society  lady,  and  suggested 
that  the  older  physician  would  be  back  in  a  short  time. 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  girl,  "missis  said  you  would  do." 

The  young  man  went  to  the  house,  prescribed  a  simple  remedy 
for  a  juvenile  stomach  ache,  and  was  soon  back  in  the  offiw- 
Scarcely  had  he  returned  when  the  same  girl  rushed  in  and  hur- 
riedly asked  when  the  older  doctor  would  be  back.  The  youDg 
man  reached  for  his  hat. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  "she  don't  want  you  this  time." 

"Why  not  r 

"  'Cause  its  her  parrot  that's  sick  !" 

The  Modern  Difference.— 

The  d<ictors  of  the  long  a^o. 

With  minds  upon  their  patients'  pain. 
With  i-eady  tools  were  never  slow, 
To  bleed  'em  in  a  vein. 

The  doctors  of  the  present  day. 

Who  think  about  their  patients'  pain. 
Oft  find  their  effortH— so  they  say — 

To  bleed  'cm  ore  in  vain. 

T?ie  American  Anthropometric  Society,  founded  for  purposes  of 
mutual  autopsy,  has  begun  its  career  somewhat  ominously-    The 

S resident,  Dr.  J.  Leidy,  died  sliortly  after  its  organization,  and  stu- 
tes  upon  his  brain  have  already  begun.  We  shall  be  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  learn  who  aspires  for  the  vacant  chair  of  the  eminent  deceased. 
-Med.  Record. 

The  Growth  of  the  Professor. — The  Kansas  Medical  College  h»s 
appointed  a  professor  of  railroad  surgery,  but  this  is  nothing  be- 
side the  post-graduate  medical  college,  which  has  professors  of  the 
rectum,  of  intubation,  and  of  electricity. — Med.  Record. 
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ORIGINAL   ARTICLES. 


HELATION  OF  MEASLES  TO  PUERPEHAI,  FEVER. 


Tlie  influence  of  zymotic  diseases  as  a  cause  of  puerperal  fever 
lias  for  many  years  been  a.  subject  of  great  interest  and  varied 
opinions.  Certainly  the  weifflit  of  autliority  is  in  favor  of  recojfniz- 
in^  certain  zymotic  diseases,  for  example,  scarlatina  and  erysi{>elHs, 
as  undoubted  causes  of  jnierjieral  fever.  Otlier  ^zymotic  diseases 
have  played  an  unimportant  part.  In  Germany,  diplitheria  is  reported 
as  quite  frequently  associated  with  puerperal  fever,  especially  in 
matemitis.  In  this  country  this  relation  lias  been  noted,  and  well 
marked  cases  illustrating  this  relation  have  been  reported  in  our 
county  medical  society.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  statistics 
show  the  mortality  to  be  less  when  the  well  marked  phenomena  of 
the  zymotic  diseise  appear  in  the  puerperal  woman  than  when 
such  phenomena  are  suppressed  by  the  puerperal  conditions. 

It  has  been  suggested  as  accounting  for  this  fact  that  not  only  has 
the  ]>ueri»eral  state  a  modifying  influence,  but  the  method  by  which 
t;' .  /.ymotic  i>oison  gains  entrance  to  the  system. 
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The  relation  of  measles  to  puerperal  fever  has  been  rarelj  notol. 
Many  jjuerjieral  women  have  been  known  to  contract  measles  and 
develop  only  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  measles.  Manv 
authorities  embrace  measles  in  the  list  of  zymotic  diseases  which 
may  produce  puerperal  fever,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  one  who  re- 
ports a  well  marked  case.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  prevalence 
of  measles  one  would  expect  to  hear  of  many  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  caused  by  it,  if  in  reality  there  is  any  such  relation. 

Without  having  reached  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  this  subject 
T  wish  merely  to  report  a  case  which  has  lately  come  under  my  ob- 
seri'ation.  Sophie  T.,  primipara,  age  19  years,  white;  admitted  to 
the  maternity  of  St.  Vincent  March  19,  1891.  Assisted  in  the 
laundry  up  to  within  a  day  of  her  confinement;  labor  began  March 
16,  at  2  p.  m.,  and  she  was  delivered  at  1  p.  m.  the  following  dav 
by  my  assistant,  Dr.  Reason.  Labor  was  in  all  respects  normal. 
A  slight  laceration  of  perineum  occurred,  but  not  enough  to  call 
for  stitches.  The  placenta  was  expelled  fifteen  minutes  after  birth 
of  the  child,  with  no  interference.  The  routine  washing  of  the 
vulva  with  bichloride  solution  1  to  2,000  was  observed.  Nothing 
worthy  of  note  was  exhibited  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  temperature  was  1024",  p^'^e  120;  in  the  evening  the 
temperature  rose  to  lOS",  Quinine  acetanilid  and  brandy  admin- 
istered. A  small  grayish  ulcer  was  observed  on  each  side  of  the 
torn  perineum;  equal  parts  of  ionline  and  carbolic  acid  were  ap- 
])lied;  slight  pain  in  right  iliac  region,  not  sufficient  at  any  time  to 
require  opiates;  no  tympanitis.  On  the  fifth  day  morning  tem- 
perature was  101°,  pulse  100;  at  6  p.  m.  pulse  could  not  be  felt, 
breathing  labored,  eyes  fixed;  patient  died  at  0  p.  m.  Her  mind 
was  clear  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Post  mortem  made  twelve 
hours  after  death  showed  well  contracted  uterus,  cavitv  empty  and 
healthy  in  appearance;  slight  amotnt  of  turbid  serum  in  abdominal 
cavity,  no  adhesions,  right  ovary  soi  lewhat  enlarged  and  softened, 
puerperal  ulcer  on  each  side  of  the  torn  perineum. 

This  was  the  only  death  in  the  maternity  for  over  two 
years;  she  was  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  case  without  a  death. 
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Her  labor  was  in  all  respects  normal.  She  was  touclied  only  by 
Dr.  Reason,  wlio  observed  the  same  care  as  to  disinfection  of  hands 
required  of  all  my  assistants.  The  large  majority  of  tlie  cases  in 
tliia  series  had  been  touched  by  one  or  two  medical  students,  just 
from  the  dissectinj^  room  often,  and  yet  without  harm  to  the  women; 
this  woman,  without  any  such  exposure,  died  on  the  fiftli  day  from 

Connected  with  the  maternitis  we  have  an  orphan  asylum.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February  measles  broke  out  among-  the  chil- 
dren and  continued  until  the  last  of  March.  The  type  of  the  dis- 
ease was  severe.  Twenty-seven  of  the  children  were  taken  down. 
Five  deaths  occurred  from  the  complication  of  broncho  pneumo- 
nia. This  woman  had  assisted  in  taking  care  of  these  children  up 
to  the  day  of  her  confinement.  What  relation,  if  anv,  existed  be- 
tween her  death  and  the  epidemic  of  measles  ?  It  must  be  stated 
that  she  exhibited  not  one  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
measles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
believed  that  another  zymotic  disease,  scarlatina,  may  be  the 
cause  of  puerperal  fever,  without  producing  a  single  charac- 
teristic symptom  of  scarlatina.  If  this  is  true  of  one  zymotic 
disease,  why  not  of  others  ?  Ar«  such  cases  of  puerperal  fever 
due  to  the  specific  poison  of  these  zvmotic  diseases,  or  are  they 
•■ases  of  sepsis  and  due  to  decomposition  of  the  organic  pro- 
ducts thrown  off  in  the  course  of  zymotic  diseases.  Without 
any  well  formed  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  propriety  of  guarding  women  during  pregnancy  from  ex- 
[wMure  to  zymotic  diseases,  and  in  this  connection  measles  will  re- 
ceive more  of  my  attention  in  future. 
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Very  few  nien  who  follow  the  practice  of  diseases  of  women  are 

exempt  from  anxious  nights  over  the  generic  term  puerperal  fever. 
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1  liave  lost  four  cases  in  my  own  private  practice  and  in  coasultation 
from  tliis  dreaded  scourge  in  the  last  six  years.  All  my  best  efforts 
were  futile  to  avert  tiiat  very  unpleasant  record.  I  eni])loyed  all  the 
learned  methods  that  Berlin  and  Vienna  ^ynif  colonists  had  tang'ht 
me  in  several  year's  residence  in  those  cities,  but  the  women  passed 
the  portals  that  stand  ajar  in  spite  of  men  and  books.  1  studieil  all 
the'  books  printed  within  my  command  but  the  puerperal  patients 
died  with  me,  and  my  colleagues  lost  an  equal  number  with  mvself. 
1  learned  some  pointed /"t'/c  that  whenever  a  year  of  erysipelas 
prevailed  u  positive  increase  of  puerjieral  fever  occurred.  Some  close 
connection  existed  between  erysipelas  and  puerpural  fever  in  our 
locality,  but  many  cases  died  when  no  erysijielas  prevailed.  Now, 
what  raised  my  attention  was  that  my  cases  were  generally  primijMra 
or  newly  married  couples.  1  had  learned  somewhere  that  highly 
emotional,  full  blooded  and  sexually  active  blondes  were  apt  to  take 
the  fever.  Incidentally  it  happened  that  it  occurred  amon^  some  of 
that  verj-  kind  of  women,  bnt  it  struck  me  as  a  very  unsatisfacloiy 
e.xplanation.  I  did  everything  to  keep  clean,  shaved  clean,  ke|>t 
short  hair  and  changed  clothes,  etc. 

The  lirst  case  I  will  refer  to  was  so  sad  that  I  studied  it  with  an  in- 
delible memory.  She  was  a  dark-haired,  rosy-:;lieeked  girl  of  eight- 
teen  when  she  married,  the  very  picture  of  blooming,  robust  health- 
She  was  in  the  country  in  a  cottage  to  lie  delivered  of  a  child  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  her  married  life.  I  was  calletl  to  attend  lief 
there  where  surroundings  surely  should  be  healthy.  After  eii^l 
hours  labor  the  child  was  born  hut  it  choked  to  death  by  the  umbilical 
cord  which  wound  tightly  around  its  neck.  It  died  a  few  hours 
after  birth.  Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  whole  placenta  tlie 
patient  presented  natural  conditions.  The  milk  was  drawn  out  of 
the  breasts  hy  a  little  girl  for  several  days.  Suddenly  on  the  lliird 
day  the  temperature  literally  sjirang  up.  Tt  rose  to  one  hundred  anil 
live  and  remained  about  in  that  condition  (one  hundred  and  three  to 
one  hundred  and  five  and  a  half)  tor  almost  the  whole  time  until  death. 
I  was  called  to  her  and  just  after  I  reached  her  she  was  seized  with 
a  peculiar  chill  which  covered  her  body  with  cold  perspiration.     Sl>e 
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turned  waxy  pale.  The  temperature  went  down  but  soon  rose  again. 
The  whole  thini^  puzzled  me  and  did  not  act  like  an  ordinary  chill. 
Things  appeared  as  if  soinetliinir  jiad  burst  into  the  abdominal 
cavity-  The  lower  alxloinen  was  tender  and  swollen.  Xothiij^ 
could  be  felt  in  the  vit^rjna  that  told  any  particular  story.  She  was 
terribly  disturbed  in  the  nervous  system  durinfi;  the  chill.  All  treat- 
ment seemed  futile,  she  went  from  bad  to  worse  and  died  some  lif-, 
teen  days  after  delivery.     It  was  a  remarkable  course  of  disease. 

The  joints  became  affected  and  inflamed.  Pus  was  aspirated  from 
the  pleura  and  from  various  regions.  I  was  convinced  that  the  joints 
were  purulent.  The  amount  of  pus  in  her  body  was  enormous  in 
those  two  weeks.  The  abdomen  was  tympanic  and  tender  toward 
the  pelvis.  It  was  rif^id.  Her  husband  was  a  dissipated  painter  who 
no  doubt  had  had  several  attacks  of  clap.  The  woman  lia<l  not  had 
verj-  much  vaginal  discharge.  \o  case  ever  puzsled  me  so  much, 
because  it  did  not  act  like  the  general  puerperal  fever,  and  I  pon- 
dered over  it. 

About  a  year  after,  a  case  occurred  whioli  seems  to  me  threw  a 
ray  of  light  on  the  previous  sad  one.  1  was  called  to  a  woman  of 
twenty-three,  unmarried.  She  had  been  aihng  about  six  months, 
but  kept  at  her  ilomestic  work.  She  gave  an  account  of  trouble 
referring  to  the  pelvis,  but  would  not  permit  a  vaginal  examination. 
■Several  days  after  I  was  called  again  and  I  then  insisted  on  a  pelvic 
examination.  The  examination  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  to  me 
that  this  seeming  virtuous  single  lady  had  nothing  but  clap  and  its 
results.  A  peculiar  soft  swelling,  oval,  existed  at  the  left  of  the 
uterus.  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  recommend  for  the  moment 
in  such  an  ugly  case.  I  gave  her  a  physic  for  severe  constipation 
and  distinctly  told  her  to  go  to  bed  and  not  to  strain  in  attempting 
to  drive  out  the  fajces.  But  she  did  exactly  contrary  to  what  1 
said.  She  would  get  up  and  sit  on  the  vessel  and  strain 
to  unload  the  rectum.  That  very  same  night  I  was  called  and 
found  her  at  10  oVlock  in  a  desperate  chill,  cold  perspiration  all 
over  the  body.  The  abdomen  was  tender  and  rigid  and  I  told  the 
t  friend  that  1   thought  something  had  ruptured  into  the  ab- 
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domen  and  that  she  would  not  live  long.  Had  I  been  bold  enough 
to  open  the  abdomen  and  irriirat*  and  drain  she  would  be  living 
now,  as  I  was  sure  of  tlie  diagnosis  from  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
amination. She  just  looked  like  my  other  case  which  died  after 
childbirth.  This  young  woman  died  eight  hours  after  the  onset  of 
the  pain  from  pure  shock.  These  cases  acted  so  much  alike  tliat  I 
.worked  very  hard  and  plead  like  a  lawyer  for  an  autopsy,  which 
was  finally  secured.  An  old  doctor  was  called  to  help  me  make 
the  autopsy.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  bathed  in  pus.  The  loops 
of  small  intestines  lay  coiled  in  the  yellow  fluid.  I  traced  the  pus 
to  a  hole  in  a  cavity  of  the  broad  ligament.  The  old  doctor  said: 
"Ah!  that  is  a  pelvic  abscess.  It  has  burst  and  killed  her.  That 
settles  it."  But  this  particular  old  doctor  was  educated  under  the 
sunshine  of  Emmet  and  others  who  call  most  abscesses  in  close 
proximity  to  the  uterus  pelvic  abscess.  But  this  was  a  fallopian 
tube  full  of  pus  pouring  its  deadly  yellow  stream  into  the  perito- 
neum. It  was  a  jiyosalpinx  arising  out  of  her  old  gonorrhcea.  The 
pleasure  of  acquiring  that  clap  was  the  price  of  her  life.  This  was 
about  18S~  and  it  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  puerperal  case  of 
which  I  s[ioke.  It  appeared  in  that  case  also  that  some  son  of 
rupture  had  occurred  and  killed  her  too.  No  doubt  her  dissipated 
husband  had  infected  her  long  before  delivery^  and  that  dur- 
ing labor  the  contents  of  some  cyst,  the  pathological  result  of 
the  clap,  had  burst,  and  caused  her  death. 

Other  siniiiar  cases  occurred,  but  these  two  illustrat«  the  whole 
matter.  The  story  is  that  these  young  men  acquire  this  spreading 
luxury  of  motlem  society — clap^and  then  marry  before  they  are 
cured.  But  a  man  scarcely  ever  gets  rid  of  gonorrhcea,  and  is 
capable  of  infecting  a  woman  many  a  dav  after.  So  soon  as  a  man 
with  clap  marries  he  may  impregnate  his  wife  and  infect  her  with 
clap  at  the  same  tinie.  The  gonorrhtva  steadily  advances  into  the 
uterus  and  tubes-  By  the  time  the  child  is  ready  to  be  deliva'ed 
at  term,  the  clap  has  caused  pus  to  accumulate  in  the  tube — pyosSl- 
(linx.  The  tube  at  delivery  may  contain  an  ounce  ©r  so  of  fluid, 
and  during  the  mechanical  violence  of  labor,  such  a  cyst  becomes 
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ruptured.  Its  contents  are  forced  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
death  will  often  follow. 

The  course  of  such  a  disease  will  act  like  puerperal  fever.  But 
it  is  really  due  to  the  result  of  clap.  This  unfortunate  accident 
may  occur  at  any  labor,  but  is  most  Hkely  to  occur  at  the  first  or 
early  labors,  because  the  infection  of  the  woman  by  clap  will  lessen 
the  chances  of  pregnancy.  But  whatever  be  the  condition  of  a 
fairly  sized,  distended  tube  at  a  labor,  it  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  ruptured.  Of  course  the  results  of  clap  are  not  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  tubes  by  any  means,  and  the  ovary  may  be  the  seat  of 
an  abscess,  which  is  liable  to  be  burst  during  labor.  The  pus  may 
be  pressed  out  of  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  frequently 
oozing  out  of  the  fimbriated  end,  aided  by  rupture  of  the  tubal 
wall. 

Now,  a  young  woman  may  acquire  clap,  and  the  disease  only 
ascend  through  the  uterus  into  one  fallopian  tube,  while  the  other 
may  remain  sufficiently  healthy  to  produce  pregnancy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  sudden  unexplained  cases  of  death  at  childbirth  will 
bear  more  careful  investigation  in  regard  to  gonorrhcea,  and  post 
mortems  will  clear  many  cases  from  obscurity.  But  such  autopsies 
demand  men  of  competency  to  properly  do  them.  My  attention 
was  recalled  to  the  subject  by  a  visit  to  London.  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait,  with  whom  I  was  pursuing  a  course  in  abdominal  surgery, 
requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  London  where  he  was  to  perform 
an  abdominal  section  for  pyosalpinx  on  a  young  woman  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  William  0.  Origg.  Arriving  at  Dr.  Grigg'a  home  we 
at  once  proceeded  to  the  lady's  house  where  Mr.  Tait  removed  two 
lai^e  fallopian  tubes  containing  considerable  pus.  The  tubes  were 
convoluted  and  loccutated.  The  woman  made  an  easy  recovery. 
Dr.  Grrigg  invited  us  to  luncheon  after  the  operation  and  proved  to 
be  a  congenial  and  instructive  host.  He  related  how  these  diseased 
uterine  f"p|)endage3  were  liable  to  rupture  at  labor.  He  now  knew, 
he  told'  me,  of  seven  cases  in  which  the  post  mortem  had  proved 
that  labor  had  ruptured  the  pyosalpinx  or  ovarian  abscess,  and 
killed  the  woman.     Most  of  Dr.  Grigg's  cases  were  primipara,  and 
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BO  were  my  own  cases,  and  but  for  the  post  mortem,  wliicli  was 
ilifficult  to  secure,  I  would  never  liave  gotten  any  practical  li^ht  on 
any  one  of  my  cases. 

I  remember  a  typical  case  to  whicli  I  was  called,  but  buinir  ab- 
sent, an  old  practitioner  was  secured  in  my  stead.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful, robust  woman,  married  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  in  her  first 
pregnancy.  Slie  marriett  a  man  wlioin  I  knew  had  tlie  gonorrhoea. 
The  labor  proceeded  naturally  until  the  child  was  born,  when  soon  af- 
ter the  mother  began  to  collapse.  No  bleeding  occurred  to  aceounl 
for  the  desperate  symptoms,  and  she  died  on  the  same  dav  of  the 
delivery.  The  catastrophe  in  such  cases  is  alwavs  so  terrible  thit 
the  attending  physician  Is  too  much  chagrined  to  ask  for  an  autopsi. 
and  the  whole  matter  is  carefully  liusbed.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  very  methotl  to  pursue  to  clear  the  doctor  from  obloquy,  and  to 
give  the  friends  no  chance  to  blame  the  medical  attendant,  is  to 
work  hard  for  an  autopsy.  It  is  unnatural  for  a  woman  to  die  so 
suddenly,  and  when  a  cause  is  found,  and  it  will  be  found  at  the 
autopsy,  which  is  shown  to  have  been  beyond  aid,  and  not  due  to 
careless  medical  attention,  itching  ears  will  stop  listening  and  the 
tongue  of  gossip  will  have  cause  to  stop  wagging. 

I  will  give  a  typical  cose  that  occurred  under  my  own  eves,  but 
the  woman  was  the  patient  of  another  gyn<  geologist.  She  married 
a.  me<lical  man  who  had  tlie  clap.  She  had  three  children  but  kept 
getting  worse  with  each  child,  in  the  region  about  the  pelvis. 
About  a  year  after  the  last  child,  she  was  a  broken  down  woman, 
and  it  was  finally  decided  to  explore  the  pelvis  by  an  abdominal  lu- 
cision.  Long  tubes  full  of  pus  were  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
together  with  ovaries.  Now  had  one  fallopian  tube  remained 
healthy  enough  to  allow  impregnation,  while  the  otlier  tube  was 
swollen  with  pus,  during  labor  the  fallopian  tube  with  pus  in  would 
have  ruptured  from  mechanical  violence.  A  little  later  this  wom»D 
had  a  pelvic  abscess.  Some  ten  months  later  &  suppurating  knee 
joint  arose,  and  now,  finally  one  kidney  was  suddenly  enlarged  with 
this  same  old  gonorrhteal  poison.  Her  husband  infected  her  willi 
clap  several  years  before,  and  the  result  is  pyosalpinx,  pelvic  ah- 
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scess,  suppurating  knee  joint,  and  finally  pjieniic  kidney,  which 
will  soon  kill  the  woman. 

I  could  give  many  illustrations,  but  the  foref^oing  will  no  doubt 
be  sufficient  to  convince  that  gonorrhoea  is  no  small  factor  in  puer- 
perul  fever  deaths.  Now,  the  geni  to -urinary  specialist  has  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  clap  in  man  plays  a  disastrous  and  almost  life- 
lone;  effect  on  the  urethra,  prostate  and  testicles.  And  it  is  my 
opinion  from  dissection  in  the  dead  house  that  this  specialist  will 
soon  turn  his  attention  to  the  vesiculse  seminales.  He  will  find  that 
the  semen  sacs  are  no  holy  of  holies  in  which  the  gonococcus  enters 
once  a  year  and  modestly  retires  from  the  semen  caverns  without 
doing  any  damage.  The  gonococcus  produces  pathology  on  the  ves- 
iculae  seminales  which  has  so  far  been  overlooketl.  But  time  will 
tell  all  the  disease  is  not  in  the  prostate. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  man  hardly  ever  gets  rid  of  clap,  and 
can  infect  a  woman  for  years  after  acquiring  it.  In  the  same  way 
the  gynecologist  has  worked  out  the  idea  that  clap  is  an  awful  scourge 
to  women;  that  it  entails  a  woman  unmeasured  suffering  and  often 
kills  her.  Of  course,  the  peculiar  pathology  distinctly  referable  to 
clap  and  by  which  a  diagnosis  can  be  made  with  fair  certainty  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  specialist. 

The  general  practitioner  cannot  acquire  such  knowledge,  and  he 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  medical  men ;  however,  the  poor,  innocent  young 
woman  might  be  better  protected  if  the  general  practitioner  would 
learn  that  clap  lasts  for  years  in  a  man.  If  he  believes  the  specialist 
is  a  crazy  enthusiast  when  he  says  clap  lasts  a  life-time,  he  might  al- 
low the  specialist  the  lesser  view  that  it  last  two  to  three  years  at 
least.  Then  when  the  young  man  is  treating  with  the  general  phy- 
sician for  clap  he  should  be  told  that  if  he  marries  within  a  couple  of 
years  after  acquiring  it  he  is  almost  sure  to  infect  his  new  wife  with 
worst  of  all  preventible  diseases.  I  think  that  gonorrhoea  is  more  than 
ten  times  worse  in  man  or  woman  than  syphilis.  The  light  of  modern 
niedical  science  surely  shows  us  that  a  man  with  clap  should  not 
marry  for  two  to  three  years  after  acquiring  it  at  least,  but  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know  how  many  decades  of  years  may  go  away  before  a 
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man  witb  old  clap  will  not  be  v«ry  liable  to  infect  a  woman  in  post- 
nuptial excesseB.  The  post-nuptial  excess  seems  to  li^ht  up  the 
old  disease  with  new  powers  to  infest  afresh  after  years  of  quiescence. 


COUGHS,  COLDS,  AND  CATARRH:  HOW  TO  AVOID* 

BY  ALBKKT  KIFITS  BAKKR,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

"A  cold  in  the  head; 

What  need  be  said? 

U|?Uer,  stupider,  more  111  bred; 

Aliuoel  aoy  ulber  disease 

May  be  tomaniic  it  you  pleaie. 

But  nho  can  scoff 

At  a  very  bad  cougrti? 

If  you  have  a  fever  you  are  laid  od  the  shelf 

To  be  sure — but  then  you  pity  yourself. 

And  your  frieoda'  anxiety  big:hly  excited. 

But  nlio  do  you  suppose 

Ever  pitied  a  man  for  blowing  his  Dose  ? 

Yet  what  minor  trial  could  tie  worse  ? 

UniesH  it  l>e  reading  this  blundering  verse. 

Never  Bt  to  be  written  nur  read, 

No,  nor  said, 

Except  by  a  man  with  a  cold  in  his  head." 
Yet  a  cold  is  no  joke,  and  like  tha  headache  no  less  welcome  be- 
cause so  frequent.  It  will  be  my  object  to-nighttogiveyou,  if  pos- 
sible, a  clearer  idea  of  what  a  cold  is;  of  some  of  its  more  frequeol 
causes;  warn  you  of  some  of  the  serious  results  it  leads  to,  and  make 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  its  prevention. 

If  we  were  all  to  go  out  on  a  picnic  excursion,  and  be  exposed  to 
a  draught  in  the  railroad  carriage,  caught  in  a  thunder  shower,  cap- 
siiied  in  the  lake,  or  meet  with  some  other  exposure  to  cold  or  rain, 
the  probabilities  are  that  one  of  us  would  suffer  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  (lung  fever), another  from  inflammation  of  the  joints  (rheu- 
matism), anotlier  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  etc.,  while  a  doien 
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or  more  of  us  would  escape  with  kq  ordinary  cold  in  the  head,  and 
the  balance  suffer  no  ill  consequences  whatever.  In  the  language 
of  Artemus  Ward,  "Why  is  this  thusly  ?"  This  is  a  question  which  has 
puzzled  the  profession  for  ages,  and,  indeed,  has  not  been  answered  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  yet.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  learn- 
ed discussion  ot  this  question,  but  will  assume  that  there  is  some  es- 
sential weakness  In  the  organ  affected  predisposing  it  to  disease, 
either  as  the  result  of  some  hereditary  or  acquired  influence. 

To  return  to  our  picnic  excursion,  we  may  say  one  suffered  from 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  because  that  was  his  weak  organ;  another 
suffered  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  because  tliat  was  his  weak 
point ;  and  a  dozen  suffered  from  a  cold  in  the  head,  because  that 
was  their  weak  spot;  and  the  balance  escaped  because  they  had  vital 
power  enough  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  without 
resulting  in  the  congestion  and  inflammation  of  any  organ. 

Now,  why  do  so  many  of  ua  suffer  from  an  ordinary  cold  in  the 
head  while  comparatively  few  have  an  inflammation  of  other  organs? 
This  may  be  explained  as  largely  due  to  the  location  and  structure 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose.  It  is  the  only  mucous  sur- 
hce  in  the  body  constantly  exposed  to  the  air  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  arranged  in  a  peculiar  folding 
manner,  so  that  if  carefully  dissected  off  and  spread  out  in  a  contin- 
uous flat  surface,  it  would  be  as  large  as  this  sheet  of  paper.  This 
membrane  is  one  of  the  most  richly  supplied  with  blood'  vessels  in 
the  body.  The  object  of  this  large  supply  of  blood  and  the  peculiar 
folding  arrangement  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  to  expose  as 
Urge  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  air  and  thus  insure  its  being  thor- 
oughly warmed  before  passing  on  to  the  lungs.  But  this  very  wise 
provision  to  protect  our  throat  and  lungs  from  exposure  to  cold  air 
explains  our  liability  to  "catch"  cold  in  the  head,  or  in  the  nose,  a 
more  proper  expression.  This  common  expression  (a  cold  in  the  bead) 
is  one  of  the  misnomers  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past,  when  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy  was  very  limited,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  during  an  attack  of  chouza  really  came 
from  the  brain. 
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Tiie  complicated  structure  of  the  nasal  mucous  niembrane  senes 
not  only  to  properly  warm  the  air  before  entering  the  lungs,  but 
also  to  saturate  it  with  moisture.  Careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  no  matter  how  dry  the  atmosphere  inhaled,  as  soon  as  it  bts 
passed  through  the  nostrils,  it  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture. 
It  re(|uires  at  least  a  pint  of  water  to  saturate  the  average  amount  of 
air  inhaled  by  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood how  coniplicated  an  apparatus  it  must  be,  and  how  delicate- 
ly arranged  so  to  vary  the  amount  of  moisture  poured  out;  some  days 
when  the  air  is  dry  re<^uiring  a  larger  amount,  on  others  when  the 
air  is  about  saturated  with  moisture  requiring  little  or  none;  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  this  delicate  mechanism  is  frequently  deranged, 
especially  when  there  is  any  obstniction  to  the  free  passage  of  >ir 
through  the  nostrils.  You  have  all  been  tnade  awate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tliis  function  when  the  nostrils  have  been  obstructed  by  > 
cold,  or  from  any  other  cause,  especially  in  the  morning  after  having 
slept  with  the  mouth  open,  by  the  dry  sore  throat,  parched  tongue 
and  lips,  due  to  these  structures  making  an  effort  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture that  the  nostrils  are  especially  adapted  to  furnish. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  a  cold  in  the  head  is  the  slip- 
ping of  the  nose  so  we  cannot  breathe  through  it,  and  we  are  obliged 
to  breatlie  through  the  mouth.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of» 
sore  throat;  we  continue  mouth  breathing  a  little  longer  and  we  have 
a  cold  on  the  chest.  A  little  book  that  I  have  seen  recently  entitled 
"Keep  Your  Mouth  Shut,"  contains  an  immense  amount  of  good  advice 
in  its  title.  This  book  was  written  by  a  clergyman-missionary  among 
the  Indians  for  a  number  of  years.  He  observed  that  an  Indian 
never  breathes  through  his  mouth,  and  seldom  if  ever  suffers  from  a 
"cold  in  the  head."  The  Indian  squaw,  seeing  her  child  breathing 
through  its  mouth'  closes  it  at  once,  and  if  necessary  ties  it  shut. 

An  Indian,  about  to  wrestle  with  a  white  man  much  larger  than 
himself,  expressed  himself  as  not  afraid  of  the  result  because,  said 
he,  "the  white  man  breathes  through  his  mouth,"  aud  the  result  w«s 
as  he  anticipated.  The  mouth  breather  will  always  come  out  second 
best  in  an  athletic  contest. 
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Another  result  of  taking  cold,  and  the  most  frequent  one,  is  & 
cltronic  nasal  catarrh,  from  which  almost  everyone  iu  this  change- 
able climate  suffers  more  or  less. 

A  few  years  since  I  visited  the  principal  medical  schools  of  Europe 
for  the  purj)ose  of  study.  Catarrh  ivas  one  of  the  diseases  I  thought  I 
would  investigate  thoroughly.  I  was  well  aware  that  little  had  been 
written  on  this  subject  by  European  authors,  but  was  much  sur- 
prised to  leam  that  what  we  call  catarrh,  and  take  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  so  common,  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Eu- 
rope, i  was  not  long  in  learning  some  of  the  reasons  why  catarrh 
is  so  rare  there,  and  that  helped  me,  in  part  at  least,  to  understand 
why  it  is  so  common  in  America.  In  the  first  place,  their  climate  is 
not  nearly  so  variable  as  ours;  they  do  nat  have  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  never  have  a  variation  in  temperature  of  twenty 
or  forty  degrees  within  a  few  hours  as  we  do.  In  the  second  place, 
they  do  not  keep  their  houses  as  warm  as  we  do.  I  remember  once 
when  calling  on  some  friends  in  Berlin  on  a  moderately  cold  day,  of 
finding  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  around  the  rooms  with  shawls 
and  rugs  wrapped  around  their  feet  to  keep  them  warm,  and  when 
I  took  a  seat  was  offered  one  also.  The  room  was  cold  enough  to 
make  it  necessary,  and  I  found  the  habit  of  offering  a  hot  brick  and 
a  shawl  to  a  guest  a  frequent  one  throughout  G«rmany  in  cold 
weather.  They  dress  wanner  in  winter  than  we  do.  My 
first  winter  in  Berlin  I  was  wearing  an  overcoat  which  I  would 
have  considered  warm  enough  for  our  coldest  weather,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Germans  it  seemed  very  light,  so  much  so  that  I  felt 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  propriety  to  buy  a  heavy  fur-lined  overcoat. 
Their  system  of  ventilation  is  much  superior  to  ours,  and  consists 
simplv  in  making  all  windows  double  so  that  one  can  be  opened  at 
the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  get  excellent  ventila- 
tion without  draughts,  and  at  the  same  time  economize  fuel ;  and 
the  exjyense  is  small  compared  with  many  of  our  complicated  venti- 
lating ajiparatus,  which  are  more  ornamental  than  useful.  Some  of 
our  modem  railwav  carriages  are  ventilated  by  double  windows  in 
this  way. 
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Another  very  frequent  result  of  "  catching  cold "  is  deafness, 
and  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  cases  of  ear  trouble  the  phjsiciaa  is 
called  upon  to  treat  have  their  origin  in  the  nose  or  throat.  There 
is  an  openinf^  from  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  leading  into  the 
ear,  called  the  eustachian  tube,  after  the  old  Roman  anatomist,  Eu- 
Btachiiis,  who  first  described  it.  This  opening  anawers  the  same 
purpose  that  a  hole  does  in  the  side  of  a  drum.  Almost  any  bor 
knows  that  if  he  plugs  up  the  air  hole  in  the  aide  of  his  drum  he 
cannot  get  much  noise  out  of  it,  because  the  drum  head  cannot  ti- 
brate  easily  if  there  is  not  some  escape  for  the  air  contained  within 
ita  cavity.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  construction  of 
the  ear ;  if  by  any  means  the  eustachian  tube  becomes  closed,  vre 
will  not  hear  well  because  the  ear  drum  cannot  vibrate  properly 
when  the  air  contained  in  the  middle  ear  cannot  enter  and  escape 
freely.  ' 

Most  of  you  have  at  some  time  or  other,  either  while  sufFeriag 
from  a  cold,  gradually  or  suddenly  become  quite  deaf.  Your  voice 
sounded  strangely  and  far  off;  there  was  a  singing  or  ringing  noise 
in  the  ear;  but  after  persisting  for  some  time  you  heard  a  loud  noise 
in  the  ear  and  then  you  heard  quite  well  again.  This  was  a  case  of 
closure  of  the  eustachian  tube,  and  the  noise  you  beard  waa  ita  sud- 
den opening  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  ear  again. 

A  repetition  of  this  condition  with  each  fresh  cold,  the  disease 
gradually  ext«ndB  farther  up  the  canal  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
middle  ear,  and  we  have  a  case  of  catarrh  of  tlie  middle  ear.  If 
this  is  neglected,  as  it  usually  is,  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
we  have  a  case  of  "dry  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear,"  one  of  the  meet 
common  and  at  the  same  time  most  hopeless  oases  of  deafness  the 
physician  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

We  must  not  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  subject  longer,  but 
hasten  to  consider  the  practical  part,  or  how  to  avoid  coughs,  colds, 
and  catarrh. 

In  a  primitive  state  of  civilization  this  might  not  be  auch  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer — possibly  the  adoption  of  the  simple  pre- 
caution of  the  savage — ^"keep  your  mouth  shut,"  would  be  all  that 
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%vould  be  necessary.  But  so  long  as  we  have  hot,  illy  ventilated 
houses,  and  dress  according  to  the  dictates  of  fashion  instead  of  in 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  common  sense,  and  eat  indigesti- 
ble foods  at  unseasonable  hours;  in  fact,  as  long  as  we  comply  with 
the  demands  of  modern  civilization  we  will  have  coughs,  colds  and 

Much  could  be  done  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  our  homes, 
churches,  theaters  and  schools.  By  constant  preaching,  scolding, 
and  lecturing,  people  may  learn  to  keep  the  temperature  of  their 
houses  at  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth.  There  has  been  much 
written  recently  about  the  increase  of  catarrhal  and  lung  troubles 
in  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  since  the  introduction  of  natural  gas 
OS  a  fuel,  attributed  erroneously  to  the  irritating  properties  of  the 
gas,  but  all  due  to  the  high  temperature  the  atmosphere  is  kept  in 
the  bouses  where  gas  is  used  as  a  fuel.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  may  have  natural  gas  in  Cleveland,  but  we  must 
remember  and  watch  our  thermometers  and  keep  the  temperature 
down,  or  we  will  have  an  increase  in  catarrhal  troubles. 

I  think  that  in  many  respects,  especially  ladies  dress  more  sensi- 
bly tlian  they  did  a  few  years  since.  Yet  so  long  as  society  is  con- 
stituted as  it  is  at  present,  people  will  be  exposed  to  colds,  and  no 
amount  of  precaution  in  dress  or  otherwise  will  always  protect  us 
from  wet  feet,  draughts,  etc.  Yet  the  average  man  dreads  a 
draught  of  cold  air  when  in  church,  theatre  or  railway  carriage, 
more  than  he  does  cholera.  He  is  so  hostile  to  fresh  air  that  he  will 
take  it  as  an  insult  if  a  window  is  raised  or  a  door  opened ;  and  he  has 
an  unaccountable  preference  for  the  certainty  of  being  smothered  to 
death  to  the  remotest  chance  of  "catching  cold." 

Xow,  how  may  you  and  1  learn  to  not  only  endure  draughts, 
but  poaitively  enjoy  them  without  catching  cold?  Simply  by 
lessening  the  morbid  sensibihty  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
We  do  not  take  cold  by  exposing  the  hand  or  face  to  cold 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  it.  We  may  lessen  the  sensi- 
bility of  tlie  whole  body  in  the  same  manner  by  exposure  and 
friction  in  the  air  or  sun,  followed  by  cold  sponge  baths.     This 
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exposure  and  cold  sponge  bathing  must  be  accoinj)lished  gradu- 
ally so  that  we  react  from  it  promptly,  and  the  length  of 
time  and  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  must  be  graduated  ic- 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual.  The  salutarj' ef- 
fects of  exposure  may  be  increased  by  two  or  three  deep  chest  in- 
spirations. Before  any  water  is  applied  the  body  should  be  nibbH 
briskly  three  or  four  times  a  week  with  a  hair  mitten  and  strap,  or  » 
coarse  towel,  until  a  glow  and  sense  of  warmth  are  ))roduced  over 
the  whole  body.  When  possible,  the  bath  should  be  taken  in  t 
sunny  room.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  view  that  the  object  of 
the  treatment  is  to  gradually  and  systematically  lessen  the  morbid 
sensibility  of  the  body,  by  daily  exposing  the  entire  skin  surface  td 
air,  light,  friction  and  cleansing  in  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  as  |>ossJ- 
ble  at  that  of  the  prevailing  temjierature.  By  following  this  pUn, 
it  has  been  found  by  exj>erience  tliat  one  may  not-  only  lessen  their 
susceptibility  to  taking  cold,  but  will  enjoy  better  health  in  every 
way.  Of  course  certain  precautions  will  have  to  be  used.  It  mipht 
not  be  applicable  to  invalids,  and  no  one  would  plunge  into  its  full 
application  in  mid- winter. 

A  recent  method  of  preventing  colds  recommended  by  no  less  an 
authority  then  Brown-Sequard  is  that  of  blowing  of  cold  air  upon 
the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  small  hand  bellows,  for  a  few  minutes 
several  times  daily.  It  is  said  that  the  most  sensitive  persons  to 
taking  cold  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  become  so  hardened  that  they  will 
positively  enjoy  a  draught  of  cold  air.  The  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  cold  sponge  bathing  and  exposure,  and  I  can  imagine  it 
would  prevent  the  tendency  to  catch  cold  to  a  verj-  great  extent; 
yet  I  think  it  a  very  i>oor  substitute  for  the  sponge  bath.  The 
novelty  of  it  may,  however,  induce  many  to  follow  out  the  practice 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  take  a  sponge  bath. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Evans,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Scienlific 
.^wienVttH,  relates  his  war  experience  with  "  taking  cold,"  which 
was  very  much  like  that  of  many  soldiers.  He  says :  "  1  sen'ed 
with  the  13th  N.  C.  regiment,  and  though  considered  quite  a  deli- 
cate young  man,  I  went  through  with  the  rest  much  hardship  and 
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exposure.  Tlie  severest  cold  1  had  in  the  war  was  when  my  com- 
pany was  eating  its  wheat  bread  in  the  winter  of  1881,  at  Tod's 
Point,  Va.,  where  we  had  close,  comfortable  cabins  and  large  roar- 
ing fires.  There  was  too  mifth  comfort.  I  had  suffered  for  years 
from  severe  attacks  of  tonsilbtia  and  ulcerated  sore  throat,  that  every 
vear  confined  me  to  bed  for  weeks.  Yet  as  a  private  in  infantry  for 
fifteen  months,  and  an  oflicer  in  line  the  rest  of  the  war,  doing  hard 
service,  inarching  through  snow,  sleet,  rain,  mud,  often  sleeping  in 
mud  and  water,  and  occasionally  waking  in  the  morning  covered 
■with  snow,  I  had  but  one  other  attack  during  the  whole  war,  and 
that  was  in  November,  18li3,  when  we- left  newlv  built  winter  quar- 
ters near  Orange  C.  H.,  Va.,  (the  eiose,  comfortable  cabins  again,) 
to  go  after  Meade  at  Vadairsville." 

I  would  not  advise  "  marching  tlirough  snow,  sleet,  rain  and  mud, 
and  often  sleeping  in  mud  and  water,"  as  a  hygienic  measure,  yet 
such  a  course  would  almost  invariably  cure  the  tendency  to  suffer 
from  coughs,  colds  and  catarrhs. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  care  of  the  feet.  Shoes  should  be  large, 
with  broad,  heavy,  thick  soles.  Travelers  in  Arctic  regions  wear 
reindeer  stockings  and  seal  skin  boots,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  is 
placed  dried  grass.  This  is  the  foot-gear  of  the  Esqiimaux,  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  suffer  from  cold  or  frost  bites. 

Washing  does  not  make  the  feet  tender  as  some  suppiose,  but  it 
hardens  them.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  great  English  surgeon,  who 
passed  thirty  years  of  his  life  without  taking  cold,  attributes  his  im- 
munity to  the  daily  habit  of  bathing  his  feet  in  cold  water.  He 
'  was,  however,  accustomed  to  bathing  the  entire  body  with  cold  wa- 
ter frequently.     It  is  said  he  seldom,  if  ever,  wore  an  overcoat. 

Ointments,  lotions,  powders,  etc.,  recommended  to  harden  the  feet 
are  not  only  filthy,  but  positively  injurious.  A  free  application  of 
soap  and  cold  water  daily,  when  good,  large  shoes  are  worn,  will 
not  only  be  of  great  benefit  in  avoiding  colds,  but  will  prevent  corns 
and  tender  feet  as  well. 

As  to  clothing  in  this  changeable  climate,  woolen  underclothing 
should    be  worn   all    the   year;  heavy  in  winter,  light    in    summer. 
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Anyone  who  has  tried  it  wiil  confirm  the  statement  that  woolen 
underclothing  ia  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  cot- 
ton. All  underclothing  worn  during  the  day  should  be  changed  at 
night.  Many  persons  cleanly  in  all  tither  respects  sleep  in  their 
underclothing.  The  necessity  of  making  this  change  will  appear 
when  we  consider  that  a  healthy  adult  weighing  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  takes  on  an  average  into  his  system  every  day  from 
five  to  seven  pounds  of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  food,  ait  and 
drink.  This  is  equivalent  to  changing  his  entire  weight  eveiy 
twenty  days.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  we  had  a  new  body  once 
in  seven  years,  but  it  is  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  we  have  practi- 
cally a  new  body  once  in  twenty  or  thirty  days.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered this  is  not  a  mere  passing  through  a  sort  of  straining  process, 
hut  this  material  becomes  a  part  of  the  living,  acting  man,  serves 
its  purpose,  is  worn  out — dead — and  is  discharged  as  useless,  waste, 
womout  material.  About  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  this  woroout 
material  is  disposed  of  tlirougb  the  skin  daily.  This  wonderful 
sewerage  system  consists  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  perspiratoiy 
glands.  Each  one  of  these  glands  is  about  one-tifteenth  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  entire  length  of  this  glandular  tubing  is  about  tno 
and  one-half  miles.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  underclothing 
when  worn  continuously  must  contain  a  large  amount  of  excreteti 
material.  In  order  to  free  them  as  much  as  possible  they  should  be 
removed  at  night  and  placed  where  the  air  can  circulate  through 
them  freely.  There  is  a  peculiarly  characteristic  odor  to  sweaty, 
unchanged  under  clothing  which  can  be  detected  on  the  street. 

If  for  any  reason  the  skin  only  excretes  one  pound  and  a  half  dur- 
ing the  day  the  other  pound  will  be  thrown  off  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  constituting  a  catarrh. 

But  attention  to  the  skin  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  avoid  catch- 
ing cold,  for — 

There's  a  ebin  without  and  a  skin  within. 

A  covering  skin  and  a  lining  skin  ; 

But  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  -  Ithout. 

Doubled  inward  and  carried  completelj  throughout. 
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The  palate,  tlie  noetrila.  the  wind-pipe  and  throat, 
Are  all  of  tbem  lined  witli  this  inner  coat. 
Which  throug-h  every  part  Is  made  to  extend, 
LuDKs,  liver  and  bowels,  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  ekin  ts  a  marvelous  plan 

For  excretini;  the  dregs  of  man  ; 

While  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  aud  the  air 

What  is  needed  the  waste  oF  ihe  llesh  to  repair. 

Too  much  brandy,  whisky  or  gin 
Is  a|>t  to  disorder  the  skin  within  ; 
While  if  dirty  and  dry  the  skin  without, 
Refuses  to  let  the  sweat  come  out. 

Uood  people  all,  have  a  care  of  your  skin. 
Both  thaL  without  anil  that  within  ; 
To  the  first  g-ive  plenty  of  water  and. soap. 
To  the  lost  but  little  else  than  water,  we  hope. 

But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food  and  your  air  ; 
For  If  these  be  tainted  or  rendored  impure. 
It  will  b;ivo  its  effect  on  the  blood,  be  sure. 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  beet 
Is  that  you  like  moat  and  can  soonest  diifest ; 
All  unripe  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

Your  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  think  it. 
Had  better  be  b>illei1  and  filtered  ere  you  drink  it. 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Can  get  to  it  over  or  undbr  the  ground. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  have  yon  beware, 
Uf  breathlntr  the  poison  of  once  breathed  air — 
When  In  bed,  whether  out  or  at  boroe  you  may  be. 
Always  up«Q  the  window  and  let  it  go  free. 
With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  yourself  warju. 
And  change  yipur  clothing  quickly  if  caught  in  a  storm ; 
For  a  cold  cairght  by  chilling  the  outside  skin. 
Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 
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All  .voti  who  thus  kiodly  lake  care  of  your  skin. 
And  att«nd  tu  its  wants  witbout  and  within, 
Keed  never  or  cholera  tcel  any  feara, 
And  your  akin  may  last  you  a  hitndreil  years.* 

Speakinif  of  the  influence  of  food  and  drink  upon  the  system  in 
this  connection,  the  late  ]>r.  C.  H.  A'jjnew  says  that  he  is  convinced 
that  the  reaction  from  even  moderate  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
increases  the  tendency  to  '■'■  catch  cold,"  and  that  one  who  has  taken 
an  alcoholic  stimulant  under  the  delusion  that  by  so  doing  he  may 
keep  the  cold  out,  should  instantly  put  on  an  additional  overcoat  to 
keep  his  animal  heat  in.  This  conclusion  is  arrived  at  entirely  im* 
spective  of  the  question  as  to  whether  alcohol  is  food  or  not.  If 
it  be  Fowl,  he  believes  it  is,  as  a  rule,  very  bad  food. 

Every  article  of  food  that  merelv  excites  the  nervous  system 
without  material  to  make  ^ood  tissue  belong  to  the  same  c-ategorv- 

Every  article  of  food  that  induces  dys[>epsia  and  indigestion 
should  be  avoided.  The  stomach  and  digestive  organs  should  be 
trained  to  vigorous  action.  A  man  who  cannot  teach  his  stomach 
to  be  a  good  and  provident  servant  of  the  body  is  to  be  pitied  in- 
deed. Everyone  should  learn  to  eat  coarse,  farinaceous  food. 
Many  articles  of  food,  such  as  oat  meal,  grits,  beans,  peas,  com 
bread,  etc.,  not  onlv  contain  indispensable  tissue  building  material, 
but  by  their  mechanical  contact  with  the  digestive  organs,  do  for 
them  a  work  something  like  that  which  friction  with  a  coarse  towel 
does  for  the  skin.  It  cleans  the  alimentary  canal  of  much  of  the 
sticky  mucous,  and  leaves  it  in  a  condition  to  do  better  work.  We 
increase  the  usefulness  of  other  organs  by  giving  them  work  to  do, 
and  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  very  often  in  attempting  to  give  the 
stomach  food  which  is  already  partially  digested,  and  follow  it  with 
pepsin  and  other  digestive  ferments.  1  would  recommend  a  break- 
fast of  coarse  food,  such  as  oat  meal,  milk,  eggs  and  fruit,  and  pos- 
sibly coSee;  a  lunch  somewhat  similar,  and  a  dinner  consisting  of 
several  courses  of  lish,  meats  and  vegetables;  and  by  all  means 
stop  eating  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  is  the  almost  uni- 
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versal  practice  in  ClevelaiKl.  Did  you  ever  atop  to  observe  the 
average  Olevel&nder  eating  liis  dinoer  in  the  hotels,  restaurants  and 
eating  houses  of  our  city  'i 

It  reminds  me  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pennaylvania  lumber- 
men get  their  logs  down  to  the  saw  mill.  They  build  a  dam  across 
the  head  waters  of  some  small  stream  ;  they  then  liaul,  roll  and 
slide  the  logs  into  the  creek,  and  after  it  is  full  they  cut  the  dam 
loose,  and  on  the  resulting  pond-fresh  wash  their  logs  down  to  the 
saw  mill.  The  average  resident  of  Cleveland  eats  his  dinner  by 
rushing  into  the  nearest  hotel,  restaurant  or  eating  house,  fills  his 
mouth  with  bread,  butter,  meat,  fish,  pie,  cake,  anything  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on;  when  he  gets  his  mouth  so  full  that  it  will  hold  no 
more,  he  pond-freshes  it  into  his  stomach  with  a  hot  cup  of  tea  or 
coffee.  This  process  is  repeated  as  long  as  there  is  anything  more 
before  him  to  eat.  He  then  rushes  back  to  work  and  complains  be- 
cause he  is  drowsy  and  sleepy  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility suffers  from  headache. 

But  this  barbarous  method  of  eating  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
catarrhal  troubles.  There  are  no  people  36  little  robust  in  their 
habits  as  the  Americans.  They  never  walk  when  they  can  ride,  and 
always  prefer  the  carriage  to  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  rocking 
chair  is  an  American  invention,  and  is  expressive  of  the  physical 
inactivity  of  the  people.  They  are  hardly  equal  to  the  effort  of 
sitting,  and  He  on  two  chairs  rather  than  sit  on  one.  They  are  em-  . 
phatically  an  indoor  people  and  only  use  their  legs  when  forced  to 
keep  moving  on  in  the  treadmill  of  daily  business.  Our  people 
live  too  much  in  the  city, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  aad  men  decay. 

They  know  but  little  of  the  pleasures  of  the  road,  the  woods,  the 
field  and  the  river;  while  the  robust  Enghshman  sallies  out  in  all 
weather  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  delicate  American  only 
saunters  out  in  the  sunshine  and  pleasant  weather.  While  I  am 
far  from  being  an  anglo-maniac,  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  more  of 
the  English  love  of  out-door  sports  and  out-door  life  infused  into 
our  American  young  men  and  women;  if  this  were  possible,  our 
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young  men  would  not  be  characterized  as  he  whose  lungs  are 
never  inflated,  and  whose  chest  accordingly  contracts  ;  whose  shoul- 
ders bend  under  their  weight,  whose  muscles  shrink,  and  whose 
legs  become  lank  from  disease,  whose  face  waxes  pale  from  in-door 
life,  whose  brain  grows  languid  from  exhaustion,  and  whose  nerres 
are  raw  and  irritable  from  excitement.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Ger- 
man turnvereins,  the  athletic  clubs  with  their  gymnasiums,  their 
boxing  clubs,  their  outing  club  and  bicycling  turnouts,  are  doing 
much  to  counteract  these  debilitating  tendencies  of  American  Ufe ; 
and  we  hope  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  no.  mother  who  loves 
her  son's  welfare  will  prohibit  him  from  playing  base  ball,  for  fear 
he  may  injure  his  fingers  and  not  be  able  to  play  the  piano.  One 
good  game  of  base  ball  is  worth  more  to  a  boy's  physical,  mental 
and  moral  development  than  a  year's  practice  on  the  piano. 

But  in  order  to  avoid  this  tendency  to  take  cold,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  be  housed,  wanned  and  clothed  properly,  to  eat,  drink, 
sleep  and  exercise  properly,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  trained  men- 
tally properly. 

Peter  tlio  Great  having  learned  shipbuilding  and  taught  his  coun- 
trymen to  build  a  fleet,  was  in  a  hurry  to  man  it.  As  the  Russians 
were  not  a  seafaring  people,  and  sailors  accordingly  scarce,  the  Em- 
peror thought  of  this  original  expedient  to  obtain  an  immediate 
supply.  He  accordingly  gathered  together  at  St.  Petersbuiy  from 
■  all  parts  of  his  wide  domain  a  large  number  of  youth,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  have  nothing  else  but  salt  water  to  drink,  that  they 
might  be  at  once  inured  to  the  sea.  Thev,  however,  all  died  In  tbe 
experiment.  This  imperial  procedure  is  just  as  reasonable  and 
very  much  like  the  process  which  prevails  with  us  in  tbe  education 
of  children.  If  we  succeed  in  making  smart  youtlis  we  cannot 
boast  of  strong,  well-developed  men  and  women. 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  is  the  last  to  become  developed, 
and  should  be  the  last  to  receive  compulsory  tasks. 

It  is  said  that  "Corbett,  the  gjeat  English  author,  never  gave  a 
compulsory  lesson  to  his  children  until  after  they  were  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  himself  did  not  learn  to  read  until 
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after  he  was  a  man  grown."  "Those  infant  phenomena,  the  little 
pbiloBophers  and  encyclopedists  in  petticoats,  who  show  off  their 
teaming  so  much  to  the  pride  of  the  family  and  the  confusion  of 
visitors,  are  apt  to  be  but  so  many  specimens  of  disease." 

I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  be  doing  ray  duty  in  closing  without 
warning  you  against  the  use  of  the  innumerable  catarrh  cures  ad- 
vertised so  extensively  in  the  secular  and  religious  papers.  Every- 
thing in  the  way  of  powders  and  snu&s  applied  tojthe  nostrils  is 
almost  always  bad.  Dr.  Sihler,  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  a  work 
on  diseases  of  the  nose,  and  one  of  the  best  authorities  we  have  on 
this  subject,  made  the  above  statement  a  few  years  since  to  a  class 
of  medical  students,  and  by  way  of  example  mentioned  incident- 
ally a  popular  catarrh  snufi.  The  proprietors  of  this  patent 
nostrum  sued  Dr.  Sihler  for  a  large  amount  of  damages.  Of  course 
they  were  not  able  to  collect  anything,  but  they  accomplished  their 
purpose  in  causing  the  doctor  great  annoyance  and  in  gaining  a 
large  amount  of  free  advertising  from  the  newspaper  notoriety 
giv. 


1  the  case. 


Another  popular  appliance  used  in  the  treatment  of  nasal  catarrh, 
and  even  more  harmful,  is  the  nasal  douche.  The  nasal  douche 
□ever  ought  to  be  used  except  under  the  skilled  supervision  of  an 
educated  physician;  and  even  when  used  by  the  attending  physi- 
cian I  have  known  the  most  unfortunate  results  to  follow  its  use. 
I  have  known  several  deaths  traceable  directly  to  the  nasal  douche, 
and  many  of  the  severest  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  Ireat  have  been  the  result  of 
the  injudicious  use  of  this  appliance.  Less  harmful,  yet 
of  positive  injury  in  these  cases,  is  the  smoking  of  cu- 
bebs  and  other  articles  and  blowing  the  smoke  through  the 
nostrils,  or  inhaling  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  iodine,  or 
similar  substances  through  the  various  inhaling  apparatus  advertised 
BO  extensively-  Many  of  these  substances  give  temporary  relief, 
but  their  permanent  effect  is  injurious. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  that  catarrh  cannot  be  cured.  This  is  a 
serious  mistake.      The  fact  is,  most  cases  of  catarrh  will  get  well 
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without  tre&tment  if  the  patient  will  stop  taking  cold.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  th&t  inauy  cases  are  cured  by  a  change  of  cli- 
mate or  occupation.  There  are  few  diseases  so  easily  cured  by 
treatment ;  but  the  trouble  is  they  will  not  stay  cured-  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  physicians  neglect  to  treat  nasal  catarrh,  be- 
cause they  have  found  by  experience  that  as  soon  as  the  patient 
takes  cold  again  he  is  just  as  bad  off  as  ever,  and  if  the  jmtient 
will  make  no  effort  to  lessen  his  tendency  to  "catch  cold,"  the  treat- 
ment is  worse  than  useless. 

1  have  made  it  a  rule  for  manv  years  when  treating  catarrbal 
troubles  to  give  my  patients  some  practical  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  "colds,"  such  as  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you 
to-night,  and  when  received  and  acted  upon  intelligently  I  have 
found  coughs,  colds  and  catarrh  some  of  the  most  amenable  to  treat- 
ment among  the  many  diseases  for  which  the  physician  is  called 
upon  to  prescribe. 


A  BRIEF  SPECULATION  UPON  MORBID  GROWTHS. 

W.  r.  mjN<:E,  M.  D.,  OHEKLIN,  OHIO. 

1  am  inclined  to  believe  morbid  and  malignant  growths  to  he  due 
to  a  perverted  formative  or  nerve  influence,  acting  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nerve  centers.  The  impulse  that  determines  the  foma- 
live  process  of  cells,  and  their  detennination  to  different  portions  of 
the  body  for  their  supply  and  nourishment,  when  perverted,  causes 
a  hybrid-<:ell,  possessing  more  or  less  the  characteristics  of  some 
normal  cells,  but  an  outcast  having  no  place  in  the  physical  ecouomy, 
and  which  is  deposited  in  that  portion  of  the  body  offering  the  least 
resistance  (scar-tissue,  irritated  or  congested  surfaces). 

Billroth  and  Rlndfleisch  have  both  recognized  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  cells  of  carcinoma  and  the  cells  of  gland  structure-  In 
some  growths  the  similarity  has  been  so  marked  as  to  suggest  their 
name  (epitheloma  and  fibroma).  The  brain  is  a  delicate  surface, 
rendered  sensitive  to  receive  impressions  and  transmit  them  through 
channels  that  convey  them  to  centres  where  they  develop  and  stamp 
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themselves  upon  the  individuality  of  stuctures.  The  wear,  tear  and 
push  of  modern  enterprise,  tax  the  nervous  syatem.  Theirregulari- 
tiea  of  modern  life  and  the  manner  of  living,  tend  to  increase  the 
strain  upon  the  nerve  centres  and  assist  in  this  half  formed  purpose 
of  nature.  We  have  several  instances  of  misdirection  in  the  deter- 
mination of  cells  once  formed  (fatty  heart  and  the  various  so-called 
degenerations).  Why  not  a  primarily  perverted,  formative  process 
in  these  celts  themselves?  Cancers  when  once  formed  pursue  a 
mode  of  life  peculiar  to  themselves;  their  nourishment  and  develop- 
ment are  not  influenced  by  the  function  or  nutrition  of  the  part 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

Various  men  have  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  microbe  or  par- 
asite as  the  cause  of  cancer.  In  1888,  Neisser  claimed  to  have 
found  a  peculiar  parasite  as  the  cause.  In  1889,  Thomas  published 
a  paper  describing  a  nucleated  organism  found  in  groups.  In  1890, 
Wickham  published  a  description  of  a  double -centered  capsule  in- 
closing a  protoplasm,  that  he  had  found  in  Paget's  disease  of  the 
nipple.  * 

Most  recent  investigations  show  that  the  same  kind  of  bacillus  is 
found  in  various  conditions.  Dr.  Dean,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a 
student  in  Prof.  Virchow'a  pathological  laboratory,  has  made  a 
series  of  investigations  regarding  a  germ  discovered  by  Dr.  Russell, 
of  Edinburg.  The  bodies  of  germs  were  found  as  described  in  all 
specimens  of  carcinoma  examined;  some  having  an  abundance, 
others  few  and  hard  to  find.  They  were  found  in  libroma  uteri,  in 
a  syphilitic  gumma  of  the  lung,  in  a  lactating  and  non-Iactaling 
mamma,  and  also  in  phthisis  of  the  lung.f  Showing  that  the  ba- 
cillus, as  far  as  discovered,  is  not  confined  to  malignant  growths, 
hence  is  not  characteristic  of  them ;  nor  can  we  believe  them  to  be 
the  cause,  but  rather  the  result,  of  such  lesions. 

Attempts  have  again  and  again  been  made  to  inoculate  or  in- 
graft cancer  and  sarcoma,  but  without  result.  Wehr  succeeded 
with  dogs,  in  inoculating  cancer.     He    made    twenty-six    experi- 
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ments;  in  some,  the  neoplasm  was  absorbed;  in  others,  the  in- 
grafted mass  increased  in  size,  ultimately  causing  death-* 

There  is  not  a  tendency  to  tlieir  formation  in  any  one  tissue. 
Dr.  Isanial  Owen  has  jierfected  maps  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  disease,  for  the  investigating  comraittee  of  the  British  Med- 
ical Association,  but  fails  to  show  any  district  to  be  a  favorite  one 
for  the  distribution  of  cancer. 

The  hybrid  condition,  where  found  in  nature,  lives  according  to 
laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  incapable  of  jtroducing  its  species 
or  kind.  A  portion  of  a  morbid  and  malignant  growth  introduced 
into  healthy  tissues,  we  would  expect  to  produce  disaster,  but  *> 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  remains  yet  to  be  found  a  hactlla 
that  will  produce  cancer.  The  tests  of  its  genuineness  are  its  power 
to  produce  the  same  unhealthy  condition  as  where  discovered  in 
otherwise  healthy  tissue. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THRKSHING  THE  OLD  STRAW. 
"M'hen  it  suddenly  flashes  into  the  conciousness  of  a  writer  who 
hasbeenlongbeforethe  public,"  aaysthe  venerable  author  of  "Over 
the  Teacups,"  "^^'hy,  I  have  said  all  that  once  or  oftener  in  my 
books  or  essays,  and  here  it  is  again,  the  same  old  tliought,  the 
same  old  image,  the  same  old  story ! "  It  irritates  him 
and  ia  likely  to  stir  up  the  monosyllables  of  liis  un- 
sanctified  vocabular)-.  He  sees  in  immagination  a  thousand 
readers,  smiling  or  yawning  as  they  say  to  themselves,  "^^'e  have 
Iiad  all  that  before,"  and  turn  to  another  writer's  performance  for 
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something  not  quite  so  stale  and  superfluous.     This  is  what  the  wri- 
ter says  to  himself  about  the  reader. 

The  idiot !  Does  the  simpleton  really  think  that  everybody  his 
read  all  lie  has  written?  Does  he  really  believe  that  everybody 
remembers  all  of  his,  the  writer's,  words  he  may  happen  to  h>v« 
read? 

At  one  of  those  famous  dinners  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
where  no  reporter  was  ever  admitted,  and  from  which  nothing  ever 
leaks  out  about  what  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Eklward  Everett,  in  his 
after-dinner  speech,  quoted  these  lines  from  the  ..^neid,  giving  a 
very  liberal  English  version  of  them,  which  he  applied  to  the  oration 
just  delivered  by  Mr.  Emerson:- 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios.  Ires  nubia  aquosse 
Addideraol,  rutlli  tres  \giiX%,  et  alitis  Auatra. 

His  nephew,  the  ingenious,  inventive  and  inexhaustible  Dr.E^ward 
Everett  Hale,  tells  the  story  of  this  quotation  and  of  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  might  be  applied  in  after-dinner  speeches.  How  often 
he  ventured  to  repeat  it  at  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinners  I  am  nol 
sure;  but  as  he  reproduced  it  with  his  lively  embellishments  and  fresh 
versions  and  artful  circumlocutions,  not  one  person  in  ten  remem- 
bered that  he  had  listened  to  those  same  words  in  those  same  accents 
only  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

The  poor  deluded  creatures  who  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the 
world  remembers  what  they  have  said,  and  laugh  at  them  when  they 
say  it  over  again,  may  profit  by  this  recollection.  But  what  if  one 
does  say  the  same  things — of  course  in  a  little  different  form  each 
time — over  and  over?  If  he  has  anything  to  say  worth  saying  thai 
is  just  what  be  ought  to  do.  Whether  he  ought  to  or  not,  it  is  very 
certain  that  this  is  what  all  who  write  much  or  speak  much,  necessarily 
must  and  will  do.  Tliink  of  the  clergyman  who  preaches  fifty  or  ■ 
hundred  or  more  sermons  every  year  for  fifty  years!  Think  of  the 
stump  speaker  who  shouts  before  a  hundred  audiences  during  the 
same  political  campaign,  always  using  the  same  arguments,  illustra- 
tions and  catchwords!  Think  of  the  editor,  as  Carlyle  has  pictured 
him,  threshing  the  same  straw  every  morning,  until  we  know  what 
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ia  coming  when  we  see  the  first  line,  as  we  do  when  we  read  the 
larger  capitals  at  the  head  of  a  thrilling  story  which  ends  in  an  ad- 
Tertisement  of  an  all-cleansing  goap  or  an  all-curing  remedy!" 

It  is  a  comfort  to  have  Bucfa  well  established  precedents  in  a  prac- 
tice which  seems  necessary  for  us  to  indulge  in.  We  did  sometimes 
fear  it  would  prove  unbearable  to  the  patient  reader — the  persistent 
and  repeated  pounding  of  our  flail  at  the  same  old  straw,  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  Once  it  is  counter  prescribing  by  drug- 
^Bts  that  is  on  the  floor,  and  every  incident  and  argument  goes  to 
show  that  ita  consequences  are  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  profession  and  detrimental  to  the  true  advancement 
of  the  drug^sta  themselves,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

The  advantages  of  Cleveland  as  a  medical  centre  have  been  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration.  We  now  have  schools,  hospitals  and 
clinical  advantages  equal  to  the  best  any  wjiere.  Instructors  compe- 
tent, material  sufficient  to  fully  occupy  the  mind  of  the  brightest  stu- 
dent, either  undergraduate  or  post  graduate.  The  time  is  past  when 
it  is  necessary  to  go  east,  west,  or  abroad  to  secure  a  medical  educa- 
tion or  work  up  a  special  branch.  While  it  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  American  student  to  spend  a  time  in  London  or  Berlin,  and 
observe  how  they  spread  the  course  of  study  over  year  after  year  so 
MS  to  leave  time  to  enjoy  life  between  study  hours  as  they  go  along, 
on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Kuropean  student 
either  before  or  after  graduation  to  take  a  course  over  here  and  seethe 
American  getting  down  to  the  course  of  study  like  an  athlete  training 
for  a  battle,  and  take  some  lessons  in  practical  sagacity,  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  to  cases  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  that 
he  cannot  see  outside  of  America. 

The  matter  of  fees  and  fee  bills,  wliich  has  remained  in  a  somewhat 
primitive  stage  in  this  city  and  partsof  the  country,  and  of  systematic 
business  habits  among  physicians,  has  received  attention  with  good 
effects  in  this  community  at  least. 

Criminal  abortion  is  a  black  and  damning  blot  upon  the  band  of 
some  who  have  been  honored  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

We  could  point  the  finger  at  several  who,  while  endeavoring  to 
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pass  as  clean,  decent  and  respectable  members  of  the  profession,  are 
indulging  in  criminal  practices.  While  the  evidence  of  their  guilt 
would  not  convince  a  jury  confused  by  contending  lawyers,  it  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  physicians  who  know  the  ways  of  patients  and 
doctors,  and  are  able  to  weigh  evidence  as  a  jury  cannot.  Not  onlr 
this  vile  practice  shall,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  be  shown  up  in  its  real 
blackness,  but  those  who  follow  it  need  not  at  any  time  be  surpiised 
to  lind  the  evidence  of  their  acta  submitted  in  these  pages  to  the  judg- 
ment of  their  fellows,  even  though  they  have  hidden  them  too  much 
to  be  found  by  a  court  of  law. 

The  need  of  proper  legislation  to  regulate  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  this  state  is  another  subject  necessary  to  point  out  con- 
stantly to  the  eyes  of  the  profession.  It  is  easy  to  see — it  is 
always  before  us  and  all  around  us.  As  other  states,  one  after  an- 
other, pass  laws  ridding  themselves  of  the  vermin  of  charlataDTT, 
these  vermin  find  harbor  and  refuge  in  Ohio,  and  grow  more  nu- 
merous, fatter  and  richer  and  more  impudent  every  year.  It  would 
be  harder  now  than  in  any  time  past  to  secure  proper  legislation. 
Delay  increases  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  reinforcement  from 
other  states,  and  augmenting  wealth  and  influence.  When  will  the 
profession  rise  and  stamp  out  this  evil? 

From  time  to  time  new  themes  arise  to  which  we  shall  devote  our 
earnest  efforts.  We  shall  always  endeavor,  as  in  the  past,  carefully 
to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 


THE  BICYCLE  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S 
HORSE. 

It  is  said  that  Asclepiades,  the  ancient  quack,  perambulated  the 
world  on  a  cow's  back,  living  on  her  milk  as  be  went  along.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  ever  became  popu- 
lar with  the  profession.  It  was  customary,  however,  for  the  English 
in  Charles  II. 's  time,  to  visit  their  patients  on  horseback,  sit- 
ting sideways  on  foot  clothes  like  women.  Andery  says  that  Har- 
vey, the  great  English  anatomist,  rode  on  horseback  with  a  toot  cloth, 
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bis  men  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  which  was  very 
decent.  Later,  carriages  of  various  kinds,  some  very  showy,  came 
into  vogue. 

And  until  very  recently  physicians  were  distinguished  in  Amer- 
ican cities  by  the  use  of  a  special  kind  of  phwton. 

It  would  be  profitable  to  consider  the  advantages  of  the  bicycle 
as  a  hygienic  and  curative  measure  for  the  doctor's  patients,  but  at 
present  we  wish  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  use  of  the  wheel  as 
a  mode  of  locomotion  for  the  physician  liimself. 

There  were  many  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  the  high  wheel,  none 
of  which  can  be  urged  against  the  safety  bicycle,  which  is  at  present 
fast  superseding  the  former  for  every  purpose.  Anyone  can  in  a 
short  time  leam  to  ride  a  safety  wheel  forty  to  sixty  miles  a  day  and 
,  not  feel  as  much  fatigue  as  riding  an  easy  saddle  horse  the  same  dis- 
tance, and  little  if  any  more  than  if  the  same  journey  was  made 
driving  a  carriage.  A  hundred  miles  a  day  is  not  a  difficult  feat  on 
good  roads,  or  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour  requires  less  effort  than 
walking  the  same  length  of  time. 

The  use  of  the  bicycle  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  by  pro- 
fessional men  bas  become  almost  universal,  and  in  this  country  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  so,  but  less  in  Cleveland  than  in  many  other 
cities.  It  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  upon  all  kinds  of 
roads,  excepting  deep  mud  and  a&nd,  and  the  cushion  and  pneumatic 
tin  have  almost  overcome  even  mud  and  sand.  The  writer  used 
his  safety  all  of  last  winter  to  make  his  night  calls,  and  should  have 
used  it  nearly  every  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  causing  com- 
ment if  seen  on  the  streets  in  mud  and  snow  and  rain  and  sleet.  As 
someone  has  said  of  the  bicycle,  "it  requires  no  stable  nor  groom, 
eats  nothing,  is  always  ready,  is  never  sick  nor  lame,  shies  at  nothing, 
and  will  not  kick  or  run  away."  What  better  animal  could  the  phy 
aician  require?  A  good  safety  bicycle  can  be  bought  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  five  dollars  a  year  will  more  than  pay  for  oil  and  repaii 

A  fair  horse  costs  *200;  buggy,  harness,  etc.,  *300;  year's  board, 
^200;  shoeing  and  repairs,  l!5l);  while  the  risk  of  sickness,  accident 
and  death  are  great.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expense  is  very 
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much  in  favor  of  the  bicycle.  It  is  easier  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle 
than  a  horse,  and  the  danger  of  serious  accident  is  much  less,  and  it 
is  infinitely  easier  to  ride  a  bicycle  well  tban  a  horse;  even  a  fair  ri- 
der is  never  undignified.  The  objection  that  it  does  not  look  pro- 
fessional to  ride  a  wheel  is  purely  imaginary.  Even  our  clergymea 
attend  funerals  on  their  wheels,  and  why  is  it  not  dignified  for  a 
physician  to  attend  his  cases  on  a  vehicle  that  will  out-distance  the 
fastest  horse,  and  our  rapid  transit  electric  nnotors  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  bicycle  in  speed.  Age,  sex,  health  or  previous  condi- 
tion offers  no  objection  to  riding  the  wheel. 

For  the  young  physician  just  starting  in  practice  the  bicycle  solves 
the  perplexing  problem  of  the  expense  of  buying  and  keeping  i 
horse  for  the  first  few  years.  The  established  practitioner  who  does 
not  desire  to  keep  an  extra  horse  or  who  wishes  to  send  his  horse  - 
out  to  grass  for  a  few  months,  will  find  the  bicycle  can  serve  him 
well. 

The  specialist,  who  is  confined  long  hours  in  his  office  and  needs 
out-door  exercise,  will  find  his  wheel  a  never-ending  source  of  de- 
light as  well  as  a  means  of  exercise  and  preserving  health.  And  for 
all  those  provoking  calls  that  come  just  after  one''s  horse  has  been 
sent  to  the  stable,  night  calls,  hurried  calls,  calls  too  long  to  walk, 
calls  too  short  to  drive,  the  bicycle  is  always  ready  and  can  be  de- 
pended upon  everj-  time  to  "get  there"  without  delay. 


PERISCOPE. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  OK    WOrNniXfi   THE   AUTERIA 
IN  PABACKXTKSIH.      I)R.  I 

Paracentesis  is  one  of  the  oldest  operations.  The  old  poial  of 
election  is  that  given  by  Monro  and  is  the  middle  point  of  the  line 
extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  ilium.  In  about  one  hundred  cases  v.  Trzebicky  h»s 
made  the  puncture  at  this  point  only  a  few  times.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  when  the  puncture  was  made  exactly  in  this  point,  after 
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over  ten  quarts  of  fluid  had  been  withdrawn,  drawing  out  the  can- 
ula  was  followed  immediately  by  a  free  arterial  hemorrhage  which 
-was  with  difficulty  controlled  by  pressure.  The  patient  became  ex- 
tremely pale  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.  Aroused  by  this  case 
V.  Trzebicky  raised  the  question  whether  the  'hemorrhage  was  due 
to  an  abnormal  course  of  the  artery  or  to  a  badly  chosen  point  for 
operation.  He  examined  thirty-six  bodies,  lirst  making  a  puncture 
exactly  in  Monro's  point  and  then  by  careful  dissections,  layer  by 
layer,  determined  the  position  of  the  injected  artery. 

V.  Trzebicky  grouped  the  bodies  in  two  classes,  those  whose  ab- 
dominal walls  were  sunken  or  flat,  and  those  in  which  t)ie  abdomen 
was  prominent. 

In  the  first  group  were  twenty-five  of  his  subjects.  In  five  of 
these  the  artery  ran  directly  through  the  point  of  election  of  (f  onro. 
In  three,  it  was  distant  less  than  one-third  inch.  In  seven,  the 
trocar  struck  a  large  brand). 

In  the  second  group  were  ten  bodies,  in  two  of  which  the  artery 
lay  in  the  point  of  election  and  in  one  it  was  less  than  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  away;  in  six  cases  larger  branches  ran  above  the  point. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  flattened  abdominal  wall  the  epigastric  artery 
«r  its  branches  lay  so  often  in  the  space  chosen  by  Monro  for  para- 
centesis, and  this  being  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  operation  was 
never  performed,  the  question  rose  how  would  it  be  when  the  abdo- 
men was  distended.  To  answer  this,  three  bodies  in  which  Monro's 
point  was  determined  were  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  with 
water  through  the  umbilicus.  In  these  cases  the  point  of  puncture 
was  moved  about  one-quarter  inch  downwards  and  outwards.  His 
summing  up  is  as  follows:  (t)  Inmost  cases  Monro's  point  is  suitable; 
^2)  nevertheless,  the  artery  may  be  wounded  at  this  point;  (3)  the  po- 
sition of  the  artery  upon  both  sides  is  only  occasionally  that  presumed 
in  choosing  this  spot;  (4)  inasmuch  as  the  artery'  runs  in  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  the  course  of  the  artery  is  dependent  on  the 
position  of  this  muscle,  and  consequently  if  the  muscle  be  forcibly 
stretched  (in  diastasis)  there  arises  a  danger  of  injuring  the  artery  in 
Monro's  point;  (5)  the  height  at  which  the  epigastric  branches  from 
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the  iliac  seem  to  exert  no  itiRuence  on  the  farther  course  of  the 
vessel.  Upon  these  observations  the  author  concludes  the  best  points 
for  puncture  to  be  the  linea  alba,  or  occasionally  the  outer  half  of  the 
line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  spina  ilei  ant.  sup.-Reoiew  hy  H. 
Pacanov!ski  in  H^c/imidfa  Yahrhucker  d.  gesummt  Med. p.  147. 

SCARLATINAL  -SEPHBITIS.      PROF.  S.  J.  SORKN'SE!J. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis  reveals  itself  clinically  in  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease,  but  we  must  not  regard  this  symptomatic  appearance  as  the 
beginning  of  the  trouble.  Mucli  earlier  there  have  been  in  progress 
changes  which  evidence  themselves  only  oftetattainingacertain ex- 
tent and  intensity  in  the  kidney. 

The  beginning  symptoms  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  are  scanty  uri- 
nation, albuminuria  and  a*ccompanying  general  phenomena;  later, 
haematuria  and  the  abundant  discharge  of  formed  constituents  in 
the  urine  with  increasing  diuresis  and  disappearance  of  the  general 
symptoms.  All  cases  conform  more  or  less  closely  to  this  type  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  classify  the  symptoms  under  the  several  forms 
of  the  disease.  This  form  of  nephritis  often  manifests' especial  se- 
verity in  cases  with  intense  and  extensive  scarlatinal  diphtheria. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  scarlatinal  nephritis  pursues  a  favorable 
course,  and  "almost  never"  becomes  chronic. 

Tn  case  of  death,  we  must  still  be  cautious  in  ascribing  it  to  the 
renal  complication.  Very  often  the  fatal  ending  is  due  to  a  pneu- 
monia following  the  nephritis.  When  death  does  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  kidney  lesion,  it  comes  in  the  early  stages  of  the  lesion. 
When  the  urine  becomes  more  abundant,  contains  more  blood  and 
formed  elements,  the  crisis  is  past  and  the  kidneys  are  beginning  to 
free  themselves. 

Just  as  Soerensen  contends  that  clinically  there  is  but  one  form 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  so  he  contends  that  the  pathological  changes 
apparently  diverse  are  in  reality  but  different  stages  in  a  single 
sequence  of  events,  in  which  the  earliest  member  is  the  affection  of 
the  glomeruli;  the  next,  changes  in  other  vessels;  and,  lastly,  a  dif- 
fuse interstitial  nephritis  involving  in  part  the  epithelium.  It  is 
easy  thus  to  understand  the  widely  differing  clinical   pictures  that 
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present  themselves,  inasmuch  as  the  intensity  of  the  afEection  of 
this  or  that  part  does  not  necessarily  conform  to  the  intensity  of  the 
process  in  other  parts. 

Experience  teaches  concerning  the  clinical  phenomena,  "that  in 
light  cases  of  scarlatina  the  kidneys  show  localized  changes,  and  in 
case  the  patient  has  remained  out  of  hed  till  a  nephritis  occurs, 
with  a  pneumonia  following,  the  post  mortem  examination  will  prob- 
ably show  a  glomerulo- nephritis." 

Should  the  patient  die  from  an  intercurrent  affection  in  the  course 
of  an  intense  hemorrhagic  nephritis,  usually  here  also  will  be  found 
a  glomerulo-nephritis,  although  not  a  pure  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  presented  the  well-known  pic- 
ture of  an  intense  diphtheritic  scarlatina,  with  varying  localization 
of  the  diphtheritic  process,  and  lie  for  a  long  period  in  a  septic 
condition  with  or  without  renal  symptoms,  there  will  be  found  large 
soft  kidneys  with  diffuse  changes. 

Also  in  cases  of  the  scarlatina!  nephritis,  which  pursues  a  favor- 
able course,  there  may  remain  behind  slight  anatomical  changes, 
which  represent  a  certain  amount  of  danger  from  new  morbid  pro- 
cesses.— liteieio  by  Dippt,  do  p.  143.  J.  P.  S. 

AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


The  last  and  most  effective  word  anent  the  much  discussed  topic 
of  antigepticK  in  mi<he\f'<iry  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Airau  Cok- 
noN,  the  Nestor  of  the  medical  profession  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
gives  conclusions  based  on  over  three  thousand  cases  he  has  per- 
sonally and  carefully  recorded  and  attended  since  his  first  case  in 
1827,*  and  on  the  experience  of  other  practitioners  of  long  prac- 
tice and  noted  for  their  skill ;  and  he  maintains  that  the  craze  for 
the  use  of  antiseptic  pads,  bichloride  injections,  etc.,  is  not  only 
useless  but  more  dangerous  even  than  the  old  plan  which  he  found 
in  vogue  over  sixty  years  ago,  of  leaving  a  woman  the  full  nine 
days  without   even   washing  or  changing  her  clothes,  for  fear   of 

*  Jour.  Atii.  Med.  Alauniinon,  Mij-  SO.  IStll. 
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"taking  cold."  He  says:  "If  these  women,  thus  treated,  with  no 
antiseptic  measures  before  labor,  none  durinf^  it,  nor  afterwards,  for 
the  proverbial  'nine  days'  which  were  to  complete  the  lying-in 
period,  passed  safely  through  this  ordeal,  and  repeated  it  again  and 
^ain,  not  one  in  many  hundreds  suffering  from  puerperal  fever,  is 
it  reasonable  that  other  precautions  are  more  needed  than  those  of 
cleanliness  obtainable  without  the  use  of  antiseptics  which  are  now 
so  much  used  and  which,  from  their  poisonous  nature,  have  in  some 
cases  caused  the  death  of  the  patient?  "  A  friend  of  Dr.  CoitsoN'it, 
who,  with  attention  to  simple  cleanliness  had  had  no  trouble  with  puer- 
peral complications,  wrote  him  "As  for  germs,  if  they  are  as  numer- 
ous and  as  rampant  as  writers  and  teachers  would  have  us  believe, 
then  every  puerperal  woman  in  the  country  ought  to  die  of  peri- 
tonitis. The  scrubbings  and  squirtiugs  may  be  all  well  for  hospi- 
tals, but  in  communities  of  decent  people  they  are  useless  and  woise 
than  useless."  The  trouble  with  our  American  teachers  is  that  in- 
stead of  availing  themselves  of  the  experience  of  American  practi- 
tioners of  education  and  acute  powers  of  observation,  they  have  bor- 
rowed their  prognosis  and  treatment  second-hand  from  medical 
teachers  abroad.  D it.  Corson,  and  those  who  like  him  are  practicing; 
the  obstetric  art  as  it  was  taught  in  Philadelphia  in  the  first  third  of 
the  century,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  not  seeing  more  than 
one  case  of  puerperal  peritonitis  in  a  thousand  confineraeDts. 
Surely  a  complication  occurring  in  onlv  oue-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  cannot  require  the  fuss  and  feathers  of  antiseptic  pads, 
and  all  that  nonsense;  and  instead  of  the  man  who  is  simply  clton 
being  "guilty  of  criminal  malpractice"  as  prominent  antiseptomaniacs 
claim,  it  is  the  man  who  jeopardizes  the  life  of  his  patient  by  in- 
tra-uterine  and  intra-vaginal  injections  of  bichloride  of  mercurv  and 
the  like,  who  is  the  dangerous  man.  The  value  of  the  liot  colon 
douche  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  pelvic  and  abdominal  pain  is  set 
forth  by.  Dk.  W.  E.  Forkht,  of  New  York  city.*  He  cites  cases 
of  renal  volte,  Hfiart/  coHc,  ovarian  nejiralgia, pelvic  celatitis,  etc., 
where  the  hot  douche  relieved  the  pain  completely  when  morphia 
•Med.ItTC..MuS3.I8ei. 
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bypodermically  would  relieve  it  only  partially.  The  injection 
should  be  of  a  temperature  not  less  than  110''  F.  nor  more  than 
lis*'.  The  patient  should  lie  in  the  Sims  position  with. the  hips 
raised  on  a  pillow  or  folded  blanket.  From  one  pint  to  two  quarts 
should  be  slowly  injected  and  retained  for  a  few  moments.  If  there 
be  feces  in  the  rectum,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  injection  and  the 
feces  will  be  soon  expelled.  The  patient  should  then  lie  down  at 
once  and  the  hot  injection,  in  larger  quantity,  however,  should  be 
repeated.  This  will  be  retained  longer  and  will  almost  certainly 
relieve  the  pain.  When  this  is  expelled  the  patient  should  lie 
down  again  and  about  a  pint  of  the  hot  water  should  be  injected 
which,  if  the  patient  lie  still,  will  be  absorbed  and  discharged 
through  the  kidneys.  If  the  patient  be  weak,  it  is  best  to  adminis- 
ter a  stimulant  before  giving  the  injection.  This  method  is  especi- 
ally applicable  to  the  treatment  of  painful  pelvic  disorders  in  un- 
married females.  The  heat  can  be  far  more  effectively  applied  to 
the  seat  of  the  disturbance  than  per  vaginum,  and  with  much  less 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  antiseptic  nature  of 
eucali/ptol,  its  permeating  character,  its  prompt  elimination  by  the 
lungs,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  have  naturally  suggested  its  use  in 
chronic  Ituiy  disease.  Dr.  I.  N.  Braineru,  of  Alma,  Mich.,  gives 
an  interesting  series  of  thirteen  cases*  illustrating  its  value  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  persistent  cotii/h,  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  tuberculosis.  He  administers  it  in  doses  of 
from  five  to  ten  minims  every  four  hours  in  emulsions,  not  neg- 
lecting the  use  of  cod  liver  oil  and  other  like  restoratives.  The 
special  results  noted  were  diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration, 
ajid  cessation  of  the  jerky  character  of  the  respiration.  The  fact 
that  eucalr/ptol,  while  fully  three  times  as  efficient  as  an  antiseptic 
as  creosote,  is  eliminated  more  largely  through  the  lungs  than  the 
latter;  that  it  increases  the  appetite  and  in  therapeutic  doses  is  free 
from  toxic  or  unpleasant  effects,  which  cannot  be  said  of  .creoirOte, 
should  incline  the  careful  practitioner  to  give  the  former  a  thorough 
trial  before  resorting  to  the  latter.  Anything  that  holds  out  the 
•Jour.  Am,  Med.  Attocialion,  Mar  30. 1!>ul. 
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promise  of  efficient  relief  in  spasmodic  a»thtna  is  welcome  to  the 
profession,  so  often  do  the  old  and  tried  remedies  disappoint  ua  in 
this  annoying  disorder.  The  etiphorhia  pihi/ifera,  an  Australian 
roadside  weed,  used  as  a  domestic  remedy  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  in  the  treatment  of  bronchial  and  asthmatic  affections,  has 
been  tried  with  satisfactory  results  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Jkskins,  of  Te- 
ciimseh,  Mich.,*  confirming  the  results  obtained  by  Dr.  John 
AuLUE,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Equal  parts  of  the  fluid  extract  of 
euphorbia  pilulifera  and  ^rlycerine  are  given  in  teaspoonful  doses 
every  four  hours.  The  active  principle  is  said  to  be  excreted  chiellv 
by  the  liver  and  kidneys,  the  condition  of  which  organs  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  administering  the  drug.  Its  effect  is  more  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  attacks  than  in  quieting  a  paroxysm  al- 
ready well  under  way.  Now  and  then  a  case  occurs  where  the  rem- 
edy seems  to  be  wholly  without  effect.  An  interesting  case  illus- 
trating the  toxic  effect  of  potnMivm  chlorate  is  reported  by  Dr.  G. 
A.  Fa<'KI.ek,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.f  The  patient,  a  sturdy  boy  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  had  taken  five  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  the  drug  in  tiie  course  of  six  hours  for  a  sore  throat,  the 
amount  of  the  drug  ingested  being  about  one  hundred  and  fift}' 
grains.  Lips,  nose,  ears,  and  extremities  bluish  in  color,  respiration 
superficial  and  somewhat  rapid,  conjunctiva  jaundiced,  abdominal 
walls  not  distended,  hut  painful  on  pressure,  liver  decidedly  en- 
larged, excruciating  pains  in  lumbar  and  epigastric  regions,  vomit- 
ing, strangurj-,  with  scanty,  yellowish-red  albuminous  urine,  consti- 
tuted the  symptoms.  Free  alvine  discharges  were  secured  with  ■ 
full  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  kidneys  were  induced  to 
act  by  the  use  of  tr.  strophanthua  and  acetate  of  potassa,  and  when 
vomiting  had  ceased,  milk,  beef-juice  and  stimulants  were  ordered. 
In  about  five  days,  fortunately,  the  patient  had  recovered,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  pain  about  the  epigastrium.  While  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Dk.  Facklek,  that  '^especially  is  it  advisable  never 
to  employ  it  (potass,  chloral.)  as  a  medicine  for  children,"  may  be 
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too  radical,  it  should  never  be  used  except  with  caution — it  ia  a 
remedy  that  haa  kilted  and  may  kill  again.  While  tret  ciipjying 
has  ceased  to  be  fashionable,  owing  chiefly  to  the  opposition  roused 
by  the  Homcepathlc  school  to  all  forms  of  treatment  that  are  not 
agreeable  per  se,  there  are  cases  where  nothing  else  will  take  its 
place.  De.  G.  K.  Smith  *  reports  several  cases  of  herpes  zoster 
where  the  application  of  wet  cups  near  the  origin  of  the  affected 
nerve,  and  the  drawing  of  about  two  ounces  of  blood,  was  followed 
by  prompt  relief  of  the  pain  and  a  fading  of  the  bright  scarlet  color 
of  the  eruption  "all  along  the  line."  A  little  attention  to  the 
bowels  was  all  the  further  treatment  needed.  According  to  Db. 
W.  R,  D.  BLACKivooi>-f-  a  7  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury, to  which  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  nitric  acid  is  added,  is 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  abominable  "red  acid"  battery  fluid. 
^^Iiile  giving  less  current  on  the  start,  it  will  sustain  an  even  volume 
of  current  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  With  five  hours  steady  use,  the 
mercuric  fluid  gives  22  per  cent,  more  current,  while  only  consum- 
ing 27J  per  cent,  as  much  zinc.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
keeping  the  zincs  always  thoroughly  amalgamated.  L.  B.  T. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

For  Hale  b;  P.  W.  Uirfldd.  riHtliBd,  Okl«. 

1>IU18M  OF  THE  EvK.     Bj  EdHBfd  Nstllsihip.  F.  K..  C.  S.    Fourth  Ameriua  from   ths 
Fifth  Eacllih  EdllloD.    Ua  BroihtM  k  Co.,  Pblladelphii.    WW. 
There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  on  diseases  of  the  eye 
so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of   the  medical  student.     The   first 
chapter  on  "Optical  Outline"  is  brief  but  it  covers  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  such  a  satisfactorv  manner  that  little  more  could  be  desired. 
The  next  two  chapters,  which  complete  the  first  part  of    the  book, 
is  devoted  to  the  "external  examination  of  the  eye,"  and  the  "ex- 
amination of  the  eye  by  artificial  light."     These  subjects  are  con- 
sidered in  such  a  plain  and  practical  manner  that  they  are  a  fitting 
preparation  for  the  intelligent  study  of  part  II.,  which  takes  up  the 
*  Mad.  Ren.  AprU  II.  V!»\.  t  limei  and  Re|1it«r.  Ha;  IB,  !S»1. 
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study  of  clinical  diseases  of  the  eye  in  a  systematic  i 
chapter  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  following  subjects  in  the  order 
named  :  Diseases  of  tlie  eyelids,  lachrymal  apparatus,  conjunctiva. 
cornea,  iris,  cilliary  region,  dryness  of  the  eye-ball,  cataraci, 
diseases  of  the  choroid,  retina,  optic  nerve,  functional  disorders, 
vitreous  humor,  glaucoma,  tumors,  tumors  of  the  orbit,  errors  of  re- 
fraction and  accommodation,  and  strabismus  and  paralysis.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer  the  last  two  chapters  ought  to  have  been 
considered  first.  With  this  exception,  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject  matter  is  tha  beet  that  could  be  devised.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  concluded  with  a  chapter  on  operations,  including  a  couple 
of  pages  on  anesthetics  in  opthalniic  surgery. 

Part  III.  is  devoted  to  diseases  of  tlie  eye  in  relation  to  general 
diseases.  It  is  surprising  bow  much  practical  and  useful  matter  is 
condensed  into  so  small  a  space,  and  Only  leads  us  to  hope  that  the 
author  might  prepare  a  work  at  some  future  time,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  tliis  most  important  subject.  The  work  also  contains  a 
supplement  by  Dr.  Wm.  Thompson  on  the  practical  ekaminatioQ 
of  railroad  employes  as  to  color  blindness,  acuteness  of  vision  and 
hearing,  an  appendix  of  formulte,  test  types,  a  colored  chart  for 
testing  color  blindness,  etc.,  altogether  making  a  volume  of  over 
five  hundred  pages,  printed  on  good  paper  and  good  type,  and  yet 
in  a  small,  compact  volume,  which  sells  for  two  dollars. 

The  author  occupies  no  valuable  space  in  discussing  theories  or 
quoting  authorities,  but  tells  what  he  knows  about  each  subject  ia 
as  concise  and  yet  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  possible.  In  case  of 
doubt  as  to  diagnosis  or  treatment,  there  is  no  work  the  practitioner 
can  consult  with  ao  much  satisfaction ;  his  diagnosis  is  cleared  up 
and  the  best  line  of  treatment,  outlined  clearly  and  distinctly,  with- 
out reading  pages  of  useless  matter.  The  author  seems  to  have  do 
hobbies,  or  if  he  has,  they  are  kept  so  far  in  the  background  as  not 
to  be  noticeable,  and  all  the  subjects  receive  the  consideration  their 
importance  demand. 
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The  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  of  this  book  has  been  called  for 

since  its  first  appearance  two  years  ago  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 

has  soinethinfT  about  it  of  value  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

On  ))er)isiii^  it,  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  demand  for  it.      To  this 

fourth  edition  has  been  added  several  hundred  prescriptions  which 

will  be  found  useful  in  surgical  practice  and  also  on  account  of  the 

drugs  and  materials,  and  in  antiseptic  surgery,  with  directions  for 

preparing  for  antiseptic  operations. 

GTUXCOUOUKiLt.  ELiCTRO-THitBAFiUTJca.  By  Hontio  R.  Bicslow,  M.  D.,  with  ui  Intra 
daetloo  br  Dr.  Umm  Aptxtoll.  J.  B.  LiniiDootl  knd  Commn;.  Ptailsdslphu. 
In  the  introduction,  Dr.  ApoBtoli  elucidates  very  carefully  his 
later  theories  and  designates  accurately  the  particular  classes  of 
cases  in  which  each  method  of  treatment  is  indicated.  And  no  one 
could  better  further  explain  Apostoli's  methods  than  Dr.  Bigelow, 
who,  from  long  association  with  ApostoJi,  became  m<«t  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  his  correct  modes  and  their  important  details. 
In  this  subject  the  literature  is  so  very  scattered  that  it  is  not  easy 
of  access,  but  Dr.  Bigelow  has  gathered  the  results  of  the  best 
work  from  various  fields  and  has  presented  in  this  book  the  most  im- 
portant facts.  He  has  eliminated  the  unessential  portions  and  given 
a  concise,  succinct  account  of  the  best  modes  of  treatment  in  the 
best  hands.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  invaluable  to  the  specialist, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  clearly  written  that  the  general  practi- 
tioner, who  has  not  had  the  op|)ortiniitv  to  acquaint  himself  with 
this  subject,  will  iind  it  particularly  intelligible  and  useful. 


NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


fiH-wo/i"  v.  lUijiiil  DUni'ilwn  for  Stenosin  of  the  <\fi'ii->il  Cu- 
y.([/.— This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.. Jas.  H.Reilly  before 
the  Vermont  Medical  Society,  in  which  the  writer  took  the  ground 
that  dilatation  gives  poor  results  as  compared  with  incision.  Of 
forty  cases  he  has  ojierated  upon,  ten  were  for  sterility  and  thirty 
for  (lysmenorrhcea.     'hvtlie  hrst  ten  cases  that  came  under  his  ob- 
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aervatioii  for  dyaiiienorrhcea,  lie  operated  by  rapid  dilatation,  and  of 
these,  but  four  were  relieved  permanently.  The  condition  of  six 
others,  after  from  three  niontlis  to  a  year,  was  as  bad,  and  in  two 
cases,  worse  than  V)efure  o[)erati(Hi.  Tbey  underwent  a  seL-undarj 
operation  by  incision,  and  after  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years, 
he  has  not  heard  of  an  unfavorable  result.  Of  the  remaining' thirtr 
cases  operated  by  incision,  permanent  relief  followed  in  everv  in- 
stance. Of  ten  cases  operated  upon  for  sterility,  si\  underwent  the 
rapid  dilatation.  This  o[)eration  proved  effectual  in  but  one  case. 
and  that,  as  reported  in  the  others,  after  one  year's  time,  the  con- 
traction was  as  marked  as  before  the  operation.  Tbey  underwent  a 
secondary  oi>eration  by  incision.  Two  of  them  have  borne  children, 
and  one  other  is  now  well  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  in  one  ibe 
constriction  is  as  marked  as  before  the  operation.  The  other 
patient  passed  from  under  bis  ol>servation  six  months  ofter  opera- 
tion, and  was  not  prej^nant  at  that  time-  Of  four  patients  on  whom 
he  has  performed  the  cuttinjj  operation  durinff  the  past  year,  two 
are  now  pref^nant,  one  two  months,  and  tlie  other  four  months,  after 
the  operation. 

Ahuorptioii  of  MfiHc'imeiita  in  (lie  foiin  of  Ointiii'^nU.- - 
Luff  concludes  as  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  (Rep-  de 
Phar:  Jour,  de  Med.  de  Paris;  Jour.  Cut.  and  Yen.  7)is.).  that 
active  medicaments  administered  in  the  form  of  ointments  are  best 
absorbed  when  vaseline  is  the  excipient.  I.anolin  is  the  l>est  e\ci- 
pient  when  a  local  action  is  desired,  since  the  medicaments  will  not 
be  absorbed.  Experiments  were  made  with  iodide  of  potassium, 
plieriic  acid,  and  resorcin  mixed  with  vaseline,  lard  and  lanolin. 
The  mixture  was  placed  in  a  sheep's  bladder,  plunired  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  maintained  at  a  constant  temiierature  of  30  deffrees.  The 
water  was  examined  at  short  intervals  to  detect  the  niedicainems. 
Tlie  ox[>sniosis  be^an  in  the  iodide  of  potassium  mixture,  with 
vaseline  after  one  hour,  with  lard  after  nine  hours,  with  lanolin  ni>t 
at  all.  The  pbenio  acid  mixture,  with  vaseline  after  two  and  one- 
half  hours,  with  lard  after  seven  Itours,  with  lanolin  n«>t  at  all.  In 
the  resorcin  mixture,  with  vaseline  after  ten  hours,  with  lard  after 
fifteen  hours,  with  lanolin  not  at  all.  The  ointments  prepared  with 
lanolin  presented  no  reaction  after  twenty -four  hours. 

AalnntUd  f„r  Ch-inrr,"  <iml  Cli.'.wohh.-  -K.  P.  Wa- 
silewitsch  reconnuends  (Deutsch  Me'l.  Wocb,  January  29,  1*91) 
the  local  application  of  antifei>riTi,  and  reports  a  numlier  of 
cases.  lie  employs  the  drug  as  a  simple  dusting  |H>wder,  and 
finds  that  the  ulcers  heal  promptly,  and  considers  it  preferable  to 
iodoform,  liavinjf  no  sitiell.  There  is  no  danger  of  toxic  effect, 
even  when  freely  used.  It  is  also  clieaper  tliaii  iodoform,  whii'h  is 
a  considerable  point  in  Jmspital  and  dispeiisary  practice. 
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The  Waghington  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
was  numerically  belowpar,  but  its  scientific  work  wasexcellent.  This 
was  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  unwieiiliness  of  the  sections  by 
proper  rearrangement  of  topics,  thus  permitting  of  free  discussion. 
Further  executive  action  by  tlie  sections  was  so  manifestly  needed  that 
Dr.  Bulkeley's  statement  of  the  moribund  state  of  the  section  of  der- 
matology forced  it  to  the  front  and  the  resolution  tliereupon  adopted 
at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Conner,  of  Detroit,  set  in  action  an  excellent 
system  whereby  the  sections  can  do  much  more  efficient  work.  That 
the  Association  fnllv  realizes  that  its  scientific  work  is  done  by  the 
sections  alone,  was  sliown  by  the  numerous  resolutions  introduced  to 
limit  the  general  sessions  in  the  interest  of  the  sections.  It  is  the 
growing  feeling  that  the  sections  should  run  the  Association  and 
not  the  callow  and  senile  inanities  who  pose  as  platform  orators,  but 
are  absent  from  the  sections  and  the  scientific  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Dr.Gihon''s  amendent  anent  the  first  session  was  in  the  right 
direction.  The  first  session,  immediately  after  a  platitudinous  ad- 
dress has  thinned  the  house,  is  the  time  when  the  politician  works  to 
advantage.  The  resolutions  commending  the  unbusinesslike  man- 
agement of  the  "Journal"  were  introduced  to  a  house,  thinned  to  less 
than  one-tenth  the  delegates  registered.  The  time  seized  for  the  in- 
troduction of  these  resolutions  showed  that  an  alliance  had  been  fonned 
between  the  contract  surgeons,  who  dreaded  the  outcome  of  the 
West  Virginia  Medical  Society  resolutions,  and  the  allies  of  the 
"Journal"  m ism anagers.  The  purposes  of  this  alliance  weredefeated, 
as  to  the  West  Virginia  resolutions,  which  were  well  handled  by  the 
state  delegates,  in  an  unexpectedly  full  house,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  while  the  "Journal"  trustees  refused  to  be  cowed  by  a  snap 
resolution  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  mismanagement  of  the  "Journal, 
shown  by  its  unitemized  bills  for  editorial  "services"  and  its  starva- 
tion advertisement  rates.- — Medical  •SOiiu/itrd. 

JiiuUciil  Cure  of  Hernln.-  -In  a  paper  read  recently  before  the 
Xew  York  Surgical  Society  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.  May  30,  1891)  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Bull  presented  notes  on  119  cases  of  Hernia  which  have  re- 
lapsed after  various  operations  forthe  radical  cure.  In  seventy -three 
cases  the  method  of  operation  and  other  particulars  obtainable  had 
been  sufficient  to  place  them  in  tabular  fonn.  The  ages  average  about 
the  same  in  all  methods  —from  tliirty -eight  to  forty -four  —  showing 
that  the  extremes  of  life  have  been  avoided,  the  duration  of  treatment 
practically  wound-healing,  in  Czering's  method  where  the  pillars  of 
external  ring  and  integinnents  are  carefully  sutured,  is  almost  as 
great  as  in  the  open  method.  This  confirms  his  experience  that  the 
wound  is  a  difficult  one  in  which  to  obtain  absolute  primary  union, 
and  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  allowing  it  to  granulate.  It  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy  that  relapses  have  occured  as  late  as  two  years 
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and  six  inonths,  and  three  ve&rs  And  four  uiontlis,  and  tliat  on  an 
average  no  metliod  shows  iinmunitv  from  recurrence  for  a  longer 
period  than  fifteen  months.  This  warrants  the  statement  that  future 
evidence  as  to  the  valne  of  the  different  methods  must  cover  an  ex- 
perience of  more  than  three  years  and  that  patients  who  have  be«n 
without  recurrence  for  a  year  have  no  reason  to  expect  to  remain  so 

Seriiianentlv.  He  has  also  noticetl  some  striking;  cases  of  immunitr 
vsm  relapse  ufter  <>j>eration,  wliich  are  tabulated.  Thev  represent 
cases  of  irreduoible  or  strangulated  hernia  in  wliicli  nu  attempt  at 
radical  cure  has  been  made.  There  are  eighteen  of  tliese  coses,  tbe 
average  age  being  forty-eiglit  vears. 

The  period  at  whicli  relapse  occurred  varied  froni  one  month  to 
twenty-three  years  and  averaged  live  vears.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
fifteen  of  these  patients  wore  trusses  n-om  the  time  of  tlie  ojieration. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  wearing  a  truss  -  -the  largest  protrusions 
were  tnet  in  patients  who  had  worn  no  truss.  He  advises  the  use 
of  a  truss  with  slight  pressure  as  soon  as  the  wound    is    healed. 

Wounds  heated  by  granulation  give  a  cicatrix  of  less  vitality  and 
less  elasticity  than  normal  stnictures  and  are  easily  excoriated  A 
prompt  primary  union  will  not  be  unfavorably  affected  bv  a  truss. 

Fre<pient  contact  with  these  cases  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  the 
majontv  while  not  cured  are  certainly  improved.  This  goes  with- 
out saying  in  the  cases  of  irreducible  or  strangulated  hernia. 

Even  with  relapsed  hereta  the  patients  find  much  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  the  protrusion  is  not  so  large  as  before  operation,  or  they 
have  increases!  comfort  and  security  in  the  wearing  of  a  tniss.  His 
notes  do  not  afford  any  valuable  eWdence  as  to  the  comparative  relia- 
bility of  different  mettiods,  but  only  emphasize  lack  of  promise  to 
effect  a  cure. 

In  view  o(  the  triHing  mortality  now  attached  to  these  ojierations. 
in  view  of  their  recognized  advantage  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  irreducible,  unc<mtrollable,  or  strangulated  hernia,  it  is  wise  to 
continue  to  strive  for  better  method.  It  would  be  wise  to  stop  (lie 
term  "cure,"  and  to  estimate  the  value  of  procedures  by  the  relative 
proportion  of  relapses.  That  plan  will  be  judged  best  whiih  shows  the 
smallest  number  of  relapses  in  course  of  the  longest  period  of  itbser- 
vation,  and  such  period  ought  to  be  at  least  five  years.  He  belives 
th^t  all  procedures  shonld  be  so  shown  as  to  insure  prompt  healing 
of  the  wonnd,  and  the  support  of  a  tniss  he  insisted  upon  from  the 
time  the  patient  leaves  his  bed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Bull's  pa|>er 
Dr.  Stimsou  said  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  yeare  he  had  practiced 
exclusively  tlio  ojien  method,  ('icatrices  left  after  open  operation 
were  not  materially  longer  or  wider  than  after  pritnary  union  and 
were  a  very  strong  barrier  to  oppose  to  a  hernia.  He  had  found  the 
only  weak  spot  to  be  the  upper  angle  of  cicatrix. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Kelly  sai<l  lliis  "weak  spot"  indkate^l  an  insiinnountable 
defect  inMi'Buniev's  operation.  In  consideration  of  this  objection 
he  had  attempted  anotlier  method,  which  he  termed  the  "laminated 
operation,"  the  princijile  being  to  incise  each  layer  higher  or  lower 
than  the  incision  of  the  one  preceding  it,  so  tliat  when  the  stnicture 
were  restored  each  line  of  incision  would  be  overlapped  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  inch.  Dr.  Wyeth  said  he  was  averse  to  the  oiwratioii 
for  radical  cure,  except  where  strangulation,  or  incarceration  had 
occurred,  or  the  hernia  was  ao  larire  that  it  interfered  with  the  use- 
fulness of  the  individual.  He  had  never  advised  an  operation  ex- 
cept in  such  conditions  and  never  would  until  he  saw  better  results 
iu  efforts  of  radical  cure. 

Dr.  N.  P.  Gibneysaid  he  did  not  think  that  any  more  difficult 
rases  come  under  observation  for  control  by  trusses  than  those  hernia 
which  presented  as  relapses  after  what  was  known  as  the  open  method 
of  operation,  and  such  difiiculties  had  not  been  met  with  prior  to  the 
use  of  this  method.  Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  reluctantly  concurred  in 
Dr.  Bull's  conclusion  tliat  the  open  method  had  met  with  no  better 
success  than  measures  previouslv  employed. 

Dr  Robert  Abbe  was  constrained  to  favor  MacEwen's  operation  as 
yielding  the  best  results,  and  it  had  the  merit  of  applicability  to  fe- 
moral hernia.  Dr.  Bull  said  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  bring 
about  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  this  or  that  method  of 
uperation.  The  figures  which  he  had  brought  forward  were  in  evi- 
dence of  the  inefficiency  of  all  of  theiii.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
simple  excision  of  the  herinal  sack  after  ligating  the  neck  high  up, 
without  any  attempt  to  sutum  the  herinal  oriNce  was  as  good  as  any, 
and  this  method  could  he  used  in  both  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia. 

The  results  were  just  as  good  by  this  procedure  after  five  or  six 
years  as  when  efforts  were  made  to  suture  the  external  pillars  of  the 
ring.  His  observations  had  led  him  to  very  decided  convictions  in 
regard  to  the  open  method.  He  must  join  issue  with  Dr.  Stimson 
if  he  placetl  confidence  in  a  method  that  was  supposetl  to  cure  by 
the  substitution  of  a  plea  of  cicatricial  tissue  for  the  nonnal  structures. 
This  so  called  plug  would  eventually  yield  before  the  pressure  of 
ihe  viscera  from  within. 

fii  <iiir  iiij't  iiiimhir  ive  will  publish  an  exhaustive  paper  by  Dr. 
.1.  f.  E.  Iteeve.  of  J)ayton.  O.,  on  the  A.  C.  K.  Mixture. 

I>,:  A.  ir.  lihhiiouf.  of  Massillon,  is  seriously  ill  from  cerebral 
heuiorrhairc  and  is  TK)t  expected  to  recover. 

Ifr.  ('iiiikfiii  makes  an  excellent  ]iresiding  officer.  Few  men 
could  have  succeeded  in  getting  throujrh  the  long  program  pre- 
sented for  eiich  session.  Medical  politics  was  kept  well  iu  the 
hackgronnd. 
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MAKKIED  IN  JUNE. 
Her  rootfall  was  as  IlKbt  as  air, 

I  saw  liec  come  and  go, 
She  eoenied  an  angel  to  me  there, 

A-toBslng  to  and  fro. 
And  when  th«  fever  left  my  boDes. 

Against  my  t«eth  would  clink, 
Theelasa,  thai  she,  in  softest  tones. 

Did  offer  me  to  drink. 
Oh  !  lordy  me,  what  blttor  stuff 
She  won-ied  down  my  throat ! 
The  lan)j;uage  that  I  used  was  tough, 

]t  will  not  do  to  quot'O. 
And  when  my  very  eoul  would  ache. 

My  writhinR  mug  she'd  see. 
And  firmly  say.   "  YonMl  never  take 

A  sugared  dose  from  nie." 
She  brought  me  through,  and  when  most  neit, 

I  loved  her  more  and  more— 

1  said.  "Just  waita  liUle  spell." 

And  backed  against  the  door. 

■■Your  bitter  doaes  without  end, 

I've  taken  in."  I  said. 
"  I  think  that  you  should  make  amend.*' 

She,  bluabing.  liung  her  head. 
"  One  sugar-coated  dose  I  ask — 

Pray  this  concession  make  me." 
Beneath  her  smile  she  let  me  bask. 
Then  softly  murmured,  "  Take  me ! " 
Tht  Miilkal  Politiciidi  iiiidtht  Amtricnn  Medical AintociatUm- 
The  medical  politician  made  himself  felt  in  the  formation  of  tbe 
nominating  committee,  and  in  its  n-ork.  The  thoughtlessness  ur 
hasty  action  of  this  committee,  left  undone  many  thin^  it  ought  to 
have  done,  and  did  many  thinfjs  to  alienate  existing  hieads  of  the 
Association,  and  still  farther  antagonize  opponents.  This  committee 
should  be  so  oi^anized,  that  it  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  promote  tbe 
efforts  of  the  Association  in  becoming  the  truly  representative  body 
of  the  profession  of  the  entire  country.  The  weak  points  of  the  Asso- 
ciation cluster  about  the  work  of  this  committee.  The  great  objec- 
tion by  large  numbers  of  excellent  medical  men  to  become  active 
workers  in  the  Association,  is  that  hasty  ami  ill-digested  action  is  so 
frequently  taken  by  this  committee  and  the  Association  upon  very 
important  matters.  Numerous  efforts  to  alter  this  characteristic. 
have  thus  far  been  rendered  barren  by  medical  politicians  and  their 
thoughtless  followers.—  Am,  IaiucH. 
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The  Jifff'iittr  Meeti,iff  of  tkt  6'.  C.  0.  Medical  fioci-ity  will  be 
held  at  the  society's  rooms,  No.  20  Euclid  avenue,  Thursday,  July 
2,  1891,  at  2:30  p.  m.  Programme  of  meeting:  Essay,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Weber;  Discussion,  Drs.  A.  G,  Hart  and  L.  b.  Chadwick;  Report 
on  Progress  in  Otology,  Dr.  A.  R.  Baker. 
JoH.v  B.  Walker,  Secretary,  P.  H.  Sawyer,  President, 

352  Erie  atreet,  54  Streator  avenue. 

Th6  Biiifdern  of  Jo/w  Hopkimi'  HnspiUtI,  says  the  Medical 
Register,  managed  to  spend  over  two  million  dollars  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  hospital  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and  tvrenty 
patients.  How  good  John  Hopkins  would  feel  could  he  rise  from 
nis  grave  and  gaze  on  the  baths  of  Parian  marble,  onyx  ceilings, 
inlded    walls,  and    cuspidores    of   solid    gold. — Indinnfi    Medical 

fnictical.- — Speakin'  o'  doctors,  said  old  man  Hensley,  the  ones 
they  turn  out  now-a-days  out  o'  these  here  medicle  institoots  ain't 
practicle.  On'y  things  thev  learn  is  a  lot  of  the'ries  that  they  can't 
put  to  no  earthly  use;  an'  tWy  goes  on  a  dopin'  an'  a  dosin'  people 
ccording  to  what  these  yer  books  tells  'em;  but  they  ain't  practicle; 
no,  sir.  'Member  one  fall,  nine  years  ago,  feller  t  was  workin'  for 
Abe  Hopkins  took  mighty  sick  all  ov  a  suddin.  Wa'n't  no  doctor 
'itliin  sixteen  mile,  'cep'n  old  Doc  Crantz,  an'  he  was  a  vet'nary  boss 
doctor;  but  old  Doc  knew  what  it  wuz,  you  betchu;  said  a  hoss' 
doee  fer  thet  there  same  sickness  was  four  poun's,  an'  he  figgered 
it  a  hoss  weighed  fifteen  hundred  an'  this  yer  fellow  weighed  one 
fifty,  jes'  one-tenth  es  heavy,  you  un'erstan';  an'  so  he  gin  'im  one- 
tenth  uv  a  hoss'  dose  in  proportion.  Thet  there's  what  I  terminate 
applyin' yer  the'ries.  What's  that';"  Oh!  in 'bout  an  hour;  but 
'twant  no  ways  likelt  es  that  killed  'im;  he'd  a  prob'ly  died  anyway. 
—Puck. 

Tkt  place  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Moore  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Journal  was  filled  by  the  nominating  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  with  Dr.  W.  W.  Potter,  of  New  York. 
The  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Moore  has  always  been 
a  stalwart  defender  of  the  old  code  of  ethics  in  New  York,  and 
aided  in  forming  the  old  code  association  of  that  state,  while  Dr. 
Potter  has  been  honored  by  high  official  position  in  the  new  code 
state  medical  society  of  New  \  ork.  Clearly,  the  committee  forgot 
about  the  friends  of  the  association  of  New  York.  Is  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  New  York  Medical  Association  will  regard  this  act 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  placing  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished opponents  in  an  important  official  position,  as  an  act  of 
especial  friendship? — Aviericim  Lancet. 
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The  tnetliml  ofne/i'r/iiHf  the  iioiniiiatini^  cotnrnittee  requires  riifiil 
ainendiiient.  On  a  SDap  notice  from  the  secretarv  after  a  wordv  ad- 
dress has  worn  out  delegates,  the  States  are  ordered  to  select  their 
member. 

The  absence  of  all  but  some  college  clkjue  results  in  the  ohoic* 
of  a  nonentity  as  inembur.  I>r.  Gihon's  amendment  would  have  se- 
cured the  needed  reforms.  Either  sometlnng  similar  should  he 
adopted  or  proxv  voting  bv  registered  delegates  should  be  permitted. 

The  executive  committee  amendment,  recommended  hv  the  com- 
mittee on  president's  address,  should  either  be  rejected  or  so 
amended  as  to  permit  the  sections  to  nominate  it.  The  Associa- 
tion has  re{>eHteuly  rejected  tliis  executive  amendment  and  the  ar^- 
nients  previously  urged  against  it  are  still  potent.  An  antipathy  to 
notorious  waste  of  time  prompted  the  committee  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  discarded  remedy.  An  executive  committee  drawn 
from  iliesectionscoulddoexcetlent  work.  An  executive  committee 
named  in  the  way  described  would  inevitably  result  in  more  waste 
of  time. — .Vc(7i('«/  Slaiulurf/. 

Ohio  MUite  Midir't/  Siiritti/.-  The  4(Jth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  is  being  held  in  Sandusky  as  we  go  to  press.  Our  corre- 
spondent writes  that  there  is  a  larger  attendance  than  usual,  about 
]70  liaving  registered  at  noon  on  tlie  second  day. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution,  making  the  members  of  coun- 
ty societies  members  of  the  state  society,  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  hotel  accommodations  were  found  very  satisfactory.  Thura- 
day  evening  a  reception  and  concert  was  held  at  Cedar  Point,  The 
president's  address  was  given  at  this  place,  after  which  lunch  wis 
served  and  dancing  indulged  in  until  a  late   hour. 

Dr.  0.  A.  Collainore,  of  Toledo,  was  elected  president,  and  Dr. 
T.  V.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary,  ('incinnati  was  selected 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

A  J'oiir  fhld. — Scott  county,  Kansas,  has  but  one  physician, 
and  be  is  now  compelled  to  leave  because  of  the  following  condi- 
tions'. ]{ut  one  natural  death  has  occurred  during  the  past  year: 
obstetric  cases  and  accidents  hajipeu,  but  infrequently;  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  8o  pure,  and  the  jmople  so  generally  healthy,  that  even 
an  ordinary  living  cannot  be  ma<Ie  by  one  practicing  the  healiiii; 
art.  The  population  of  the  county  is  given  at  1,2(W).- -A''fH)"i* 
MfJk'il  JoKfinil. 
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THE  A.  C.  E.  MIXTURE* 

BV    J.   C.    ilKEVE,  M.  I>.,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

1  liave  resj>oi)ded  to  a  request  to  prepare  a  paper  on  tlie  anaes- 
thetic known  as  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  not  only  in  order  to  present 
my  individual  experience  with  it,  but  from  the  conviction  tliat  the 
merits  of  this  mixture  are  not  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession, 
and  from  the  fact  that  nowhere,  not  even  in  special  treatises  on  an- 
aesthetics, is  there  to  be  found  a  full  and  complete  account  of  it. 
Moreover,  further  study  of  the  subject  of  artificial  anaesthesia  is 
justifiable  so  long  as  the  present  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
which  is  the  best  agent  for  producing  it.  The  diversity  of  opinion 
upon  this  point  is  striking  in  amount  and  extreme  in  degree.  In 
our  own  country,  were  the  profession  to  be  polled,  ether  would 
doubtless  receive  a  considerable  majority  of  the  votes.  Still,  chlo- 
roform has  many  able  advocates;  men  of  ability,  of  position  and  of 
large  experience,  and  throughout  a  wide  section  of  this  country,  the 
Southern  States,  chloroform  is  the  favorite  anaesthetic.  In  Europe 
the  case  is  far  different.  During  several  visits  there,  I  have  never 
seen  ether  administered.  Some  years  ago  I  went  to  Italy,  mider 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  home  of  etherization.  Visiting  many 
hospitals  of  several  of  the  leading  cities,  I  did  not  see  etlier  once 
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used.  During  the  same  journey,  I  was  unable  to  find  an  ether-in- 
haler in  the  city  of  Paris.  There,  as  in  the  hospitals  of  several 
cities  of  Germany,  visited  last  year,  I  saw  only  chloroform  adminis- 
tered. In  England,  ether  is  gaining  ground.  A  reaction  against 
chloroform  began  soon  after  the  dangers  of  this  agent  were  recog- 
nized, and  first  found  expression  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  in  1804,  which  formally  recommended  anaes- 
thetic mixtures.  This  reaction  received  a  powerful  impulse  in  1872, 
from  an  aildress  before  tlie  British  Medical  Association  by  Dr.  Joy 
Jeffries,  of  Boston,  and  another  in  1889  by  the  address  of  Dr.  Teale 
liefore  the  same  body.  During  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
London  Lancet  has  strongly  comniented  upon  the  frequently  ap- 
pearing notices  of  death  from  chlorofonn  in  its  pages,  and  urged 
avoidance  of  its  dangers.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  has  thrown  its 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  A.  C,  E.  mixture.  From  that 
source  we  leani  that  this  mixture  "  is  now  used  largely,"  while  it  is 
added  that  a  fatal  accident  from  its  use  has  rarely  been  recorded."* 
In  the  pronounced  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevails  as  to  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  great  anaesthetics,  and 
which  has  existed  more  or  less  markedly  ever  since  these  agents 
came  into  use,  I  find,  therefore,  justification  for  presenting  the 
claims  to  your  confidence  of  a  combination  of  the  two,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  alchohol. 

The  origin  of  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture  has  already  been  stated,  or 
rather  its  first  authoritative  presentation.  This  was  by  the  report  of 
a  committee  on  chloroform,  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  London  in  1864.  This  committee  made  a  formal 
and  strong  recornmendation  of  several  anaesthetic  mixtures  as 
means  of  avoiding  the  dangers  of  chloroform.  One  was  composed 
of  chloroform,  one  part,  to  four  of  ether ;  one  of  chloroform  and 
ether  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two ;  and  another,  wliich  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  which  consists  of  alchohol,  one  part,  chloro- 
form, two  parts,  ether,  three  parts — the  "A.  C.  E."  The  propor- 
tions are  by  measure  ;  its  constituents  should  be  of  the  best  quality, 
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t)ie  alcliohal  as  nearlv  absolute  as  possible.  This  mixture  liad  been 
recommended  and  used  by  Dr.  Harley  for  several  years  |ireviou8  to 
1864,  and  with  him  it  tlierefore  orijfinated.  The  committee  found 
in  mixtures  of  the  two  anaesthetics  an  agent  which  produced  modi- 
tied  effects  of  each  alone,  more  efficient  than  ether,  safer  than  chlo- 
rofomi.  Experiment  njHin  animals  in  their  hands  showed  afar  less 
<lo{ires8ing  effect  upon  the  heart  than  chloroform  alone.  They 
especiallv  recommended  the  combination  under  consideration, 
which,  with  the  theoretical  considerations  in  its  favor,  gave  it  the 
lead  as  compared  with  the  others.  Playfair's  recommendation  of 
it  in  labor,  when  chloroform  seems  to  disagree,  has  doubtless  pro- 
moted its  use  in  England,  and  aided  in  bringing  it  into  the  favor 
spoken  of  bv  the  Lancet.  Throughout  the  section  of  country 
where  I  reside  it  has  been  used  a  great  deal.  Its  advantages  were 
presented  to  the  profession  in  a  published  lecture  delivered  by  me, 
upon  initiation,  before  the  class  of  the  medical  college  of  Ohio  in 
I87o,*  and  1  know  many  professional  friends  who  use  this  anaes- 
thetic exclusively.  It  has  been  the  sole  anaesthetic  used  by  the 
St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  of  Dayton,  from  its  origin  in  l$78.f  The 
only  other  mixture  which  can  rival  the  A.  C.  E.  in  frequency  of  use 
is  that  known  as  the  ''  Vienna  Mixture,"  which  consists  of  two  parts 
of  chloroform  to  six  of  ether,  which  is  said  to  have  been  adminis- 
tered 8,000  times  without  a  death.  Billroth  uses  exclusively  a  mix- 
ture of  chloroform,  three  parts,  ether  and  absolute  alcohol, of  each, 
one  part,  and  believes  it  to  be  less  dangerous  than  chloroform 
alone.  X 

That  union  of  the  effects  of  various  anaesthetics  produced  by 
one  being  administered  subsequently  to  another,  as  when  the  pa- 
tient is  brought  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  anaes- 
thesia continued  by  ether,  will  not  be  considered  here.  It  is 
doubtless  the  safest  method  known,  but  it  requires  special  appa- 
ratus and  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  adapted  to  general  practice. 
•Tb»CliDlo.  Not.  17, 

tNon.— Th<  dtbat*   upan  (b«  paper  rSTWled  ■   firmort  (reqaent  nieaf  tbia  ■DtM- 
t!i«llc  bj  IhB  pp>f»Mion  of  Obio  ttan  the  writer  WM  awaia  of, 
t  KipiMltr,  AnoMlhetica,  lt>80. 
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Is  the  alcohol  in  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture  of  &ny  value  ?  I  have  not 
only  heard  the  question  asked,  but  have  known  the  negative  to  be 
maintained  by  men  whose  opinion  ia  worthy  of  consideration.  So 
far  as  the  vapor  of  alcohol  tends  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart, 
its  presence  ia  certainly  no  detriment  whenever  chloroform  is  in- 
haled. Yet  in  view  of  the  presence  of  ether  At  the  same  time  this 
argument  in  favor  of  it  need  not  be  pushed.  It  is  upon  chemical 
grounds  that  the  presence  of  alcohol  is  justified,  the  three  constit- 
uents fonning  rather  a  chemical  combination  than  a  simple  mixture. 
This  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing.  The  objection  to  the 
A.  C.  E.  mixture  always  heard  and  constantly  urged  is  that  tlie 
three  ingredients  evaporate  at  different  rates,  and  therefore  the  pa- 
tient is  soon  getting  the  sole  effect  of  one  of  them,  the  chloroform, 
instead  of  the  three  combined.  The  objection  is  not  sound  or  is 
but  partially  true.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  alcohol  exerts  a 
modifying  influence  upon  the  rate  of  vaporization  of  the  other  two 
constituents.  This  influence  was  recognized  by  the  committer 
which  originally  ]>resented  the  combination.  Thev  especially  re- 
commended the  A.  C  E.  as  preferable  to  the  other  mi.ttures,  "on 
account  of  the  uniform  blending  of  the  ether  and  chloroform  when 
combined  with  alcohol,  and  the  equable  escape  of  the  constituents 
in  vapor."  Ellis,  in  his  work  on  the  "Safe  Abolition  of  Pain." 
[London,  1866],  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  rates  of  evaporation  of 
anaesthetic  fluids,  separate  and  combined.  He  states  that  the  nt« 
of  vaporization  of  the  united  fluids  is,  in  vacuo,  equal,  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  ordinary-  adniinistration  it  is  modified.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  called  the  attention  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  who  had  urged  this  objection  to  the  A.  I' 
E.  mixture,  to  this  view  of  the  influence  of  the  alcohol.  He  re 
ferred  the  (juestioii  for  decision  to  the  London  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist, and  in  the  issue  for  October  11,  1890,  will  be  found  the 
spouse  of  the  editor,  which  is,  that  "the  alcohol  would  unquestion- 
ably influence  the  evaporization  of  the  more  volatile  constituents, 
as  the  mixture  is  partly,  at  least,  of  the  nature  of  a  solution,  i.  e-. 
ether  and  chloroform  are  dissolved  by  the  alcohol."     A  modifyinjt 
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influence  oF  great  practical  value,  may  tlierefore  be  justly  claimed 
for  the  alcohol,  at  least  until  farther  chemical  evidence  is  adduced 
to  the  contrary. 

I  present  the  special  advantages  of  the  A.  0.  E.  mixture,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  leading  anaesthetics.  First,  in  comparison  with 
ether  :  it  is  far  less  unpleasant  and  very  far  more  prompt  in  produc- 
ing anaesthesia.  Whatever  unpleasantness  attaches  to  the  mixture 
depends  upon  the  ether  it  contains,  and  it  is  less  unpleasant  than 
ether,  therefore,  because  less  pungent  and  because  the  inhalation  is 
of  shorter  duration  before  unconsciousness  supervenes.  The  irritat- 
ing effect  of  its  vapor  upon  the  air-passages,  the  distressing  sense 
of  suffocation  it  causes,  the  extreme  struggling  often  occasioned, 
the  long  time  required  to  produce  anaesthesia,  these  are  the  draw- 
backs to  ether  as  an  anaesthetic.  I  have  witnessed  some  )>ainful 
scenes  of  etherization,  even  in  hospitals,  under  the  hands  of  expe- 
rienced administrators.  I  have  met  with  several  patients  who,  tor 
a  second  inhalation  deliberately  chose  chloroform,  even  after  fair 
statement  of  the  relative  danger,  rather  than  again  undergo  the 
painful  sense  of  suffocation  once  experienced.  In  promptness  of 
action  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tn  how 
short  a  time  surgical  anaesthesia  could  be  caused  by  it,  I  cannot 
aav,  for  rapidity  of  the  anaesthetic  process  introduces  very  cer- 
tainly a  new  and  unnecessary  element  of  danger.  By  the  mixture 
patients  can  be  anaesthetised  as  certainly  as  by  chloroform  itself, 
and  as  rapidly  as  it  is  prudent  to  do  it  with  that  agent.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  with  the  closed-bag  inhaler,  whereby  the  patient 
breathes  not  only  the  vapor  but  his  own  expired  air,  anaesthesia  can 
be  as  promptly  effected  bv  ether  as  by  any  agent,  but  in  this  way 
the  sense  of  suffocation  is  increased  in  intensity  although  shortened 
in  duration,  and  the  need  of  a  special  apparatus  places  this  mode 
outside  the  limits  of  general  practice.  Parenthetically  it  may  be 
said  that  experience  has  not  shown  the  danger  to  be  increased  by 
this  mode  of  administration  of  ether. 

There  is  but  one  point  upon  which  to  compare  chloroform  and  the 
mixture.     That  point  is,  of  course,  safety.       Were  it  not  for  the 
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greater  danger  attending  its  use,  chloroform  would  staod  without  a 
rival.  The  yrooi  of  that  danger,  positive  and  relative,  has  been  so 
recently  ably  presented  to  the  profession  by  Profs.  Wood  and 
Hare,*'  that  it  is  needless  to  go  again  over  the  ground.  Tliat. 
when  experimenting  upon  animals,  sudden  death  takes  place  far 
more  frequently  under  chloroform  than  under  ether,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  testimony  of  one  or  of  a  few  observers,  but  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  experimental  physiologists.  That  in  man 
the  death  rate  under  chloroform  is  considerably  higher  than  that  un- 
der ether  is  the  conviction  of  everyone  who  has  studied  the  subject, 
although  the  exact  rates  can  never  be  given  in  figures.+  Except 
in  obstetriral  practice,  this  agent  has  too  often  shown  its  fatal 
power,  and  no  one  can  be  a  constant  reader  of  a  British  medical 
periodical  without  being  painfully  struck  with  the  frequently  appear- 
ing notices  of  death  under  its  influence.  In  the  great  power  o{ 
chloroform  relatively  to  ether,  greater  than  is  that  of  brandy  to 
wine,  can  he  readily  found  an  explanation  of  its  lethal  effect.  It  is 
to  lessen  and  to  modify  this  power  that  the  minor  anaesthetic  and 
the  alcohol  are  added.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  diluents  of  chloro- 
form that  the  other  constituents  act.  They  oppose  to  the  constant  and 
never-failing  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  upon  the  heart  their 
own  stimulating  effect.  It  is  true  that  under  ether,  sudden  failure 
of  cardiac  action  sometimes  takes  place;  death  has  occurr«d,  quite 
as  suddenly  and  as  unex[>ectedly  under  this  agent  as  under  chloro- 
form, but  depression  of  cardiac  power  is  very  exceptional  under 
ether,  it  is  a  constant  feature  of  the  action  of  chloroform. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  what  parts  or  portions  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  process  of  artificial  anaesthesia  are  avoided  or 
obviated  by  the  mixture.  In  experimenting  upon  animals  it  bis 
been  constantly  obser\-ed  that  sudden  deaths  occurred  in  a  rapidly 
increasing  ratio  as  the  amount  of  chloroform  vapor  carried  by  the 
air  was  increased.  In  other  words,  rapidity  of  introduction,  inde- 
pendent of  quantity  inlialed,  has  a  powerful  influence  in  causingac- 
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cidents.  Clinical  experience  teaches  the  same  lesson.  1  think  no 
one  can  make  a  careful  study  of  the  particulars  of  death  under 
cblorofom)  without  being  struck  with  the  frequencv  with  which  it 
is  stated  that  the  dangerous  symptoms  occurred  immediately  after 
the  addition  of  more  of  the  anaesthetic  to  the  sponge,  napkin  or  in- 
haler. Inhibition  of  the  heart  from  the  sudden  impression  of  the 
vapor  upion  the  terminal  nerves  of  the  respiratory  tract  has  been 
an  explanation  of  this  mode  of  action.  But  the  high  authority  of 
Wood  has  been  given  against  this  view.*  Still  I  am  not  prepared 
to  abandon  a  theory  which  has  the  sanction  of  Kappeler  and  of 
Richardson  and  of  Lauder  Breuton.  But  it  is  needless  to  debate 
the  point,  because  it  matters  little  what  the  explanation  may  be, 
BO  long  as  we  have  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that  when  animals  are 
going  under  chloroform,  any  fresh  administration  causes  most  re- 
markable variations  in  the  blood  pressure  and  in  tiie  heart's  action: 
"  There  is  frequently  a  sudden  dip  in  the  pressure  to  the  extent  of 
forty  millimetres  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ten."f  Fur- 
ther, that  in  man,  sudden  death  has  frequently  occurred  upon  rapid 
introduction  of  vapor  into  the  blood  either  bv  deep  inspirations  or 
by  supercharging  the  air.  Of  1S13  fatal  cases  sixteen  presented  this 
feature,  and  in  eight  of  them  the  fatal  effect  followed  immediately 
npon  the  addition  of  more  chloroform  to  the  sponge.  J  In  this 
mighty  influence  of  the  rate  of  introduction  upon  the  effoots  of 
the  agent  is  alone  to  be  found,  1  believe,  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  deaths  caused  by  the  inhalation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
roforin,  a  quantity  sometimes  measure<l  by  minims,  and  also  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  death  in  patients  who  had  taken  it 
with  safety,  not  only  once  but  several  times  before.  In  the  mix- 
ture, then,  this  great  and  dangerous  power  of  chloroform  is  held  in 
abeyance.  The  sudden  impression  upon  the  terminal  nerves  of  the 
air-passages  cannot  be  produced,  nor  can  a  large  amount  of  chloro- 
form vapor  be  rapidly  introduced  into  the  blood.  Dilution  with  air 
it  mav  be  said  will  effect  the  same  results.     This  is  true,   but  such 
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<iilutio:i  can  never  be  relied  u|>on,  unless  tlie  quantitv  of  liquid 
[MXirecl  out  is  meosurect  and  the  administration  effected  bv  an  app*' 
ratus  wliiuh  will  regulate  the  supply  of  air  and  of  vapor.  When 
rhlorofomi  is  not  tlms  administerecl,  by  inattention,  by  inadvertence, 
conditions  may  at  any  time  occur  wliioli  imperil  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  imjHirtance  of  low  percentage  of  vapor  of  ofcloroform 
in  the  air  inspired,  of  slow  and  ^rathial  prof^ssive  increase  in 
amount,  the  bearing  of  the  rate  of  introduction  upon  the  safety  of 
the  process,  have  been  taught  over  and  over  again  from  the  be- 
ginning, yet  their  value  has  not  been  duly  appreciated:  certainly 
they  have  not  been  by  those  who  administer  this  anaesthetic  on  a 
towel  or  napkin  folded  or  unfolded,  a  plan  which  insures  irregular- 
ity of  amount  inspired  in  a  given  time.  Again  the  varving 
rate  of  introduction  bv  varying  respiration  should  ever  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the  stronger 
anaesthetic  is  given.  During;  ordinary  respiration,  twenty  cubic 
inches  of  air  are  inhaled  at  each  inspiration;  under  deep  inspin- 
tory  effort,  not  only  twice  or  thrice  this  amount,  but  as  much  aa 
one  hundred  cubic  inches  may  be  inspired  !  The  influence  of  vwy- 
ing  temperature  upon  the  amount  of  chloroform  which  air  wiU 
carry,  is  a  point  in  this  connection  which  deservee  careful  con- 
sideration. At  85"  F.  air  will  contain  and  carry  twice  as  much  as 
at  65°.*  The  rate  of  inhalation,  therefore,  may  be  nearly  doubled 
within  a  possible  change  of  temperature.  Much  of  the  danger, 
then,  which  attaches  to  the  administration  of  chloroform  from  too 
rapid  introduction  of  the  va[>or,  and  from  a  violent  impression  of 
this  powerful  agent  upon  the  air-passages,  from  a  possible  careless- 
ness of  administration,  is  obviated  by  its  dilution  with  the  other 
agents,  while  part  of  the  anaesthetic  effect  is  produced  by  the  ether 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  depressing  influence  of  chloroform  upon 
the  heart  avoided  if  not  antagonize<l. 

The  objections  which  have  been  a<lvanced  to  the  A.  C  E.  mixture 
deserve  careful  consideration.  When  first  proposed,  two  were  ad- 
vanced, which,  if  true,  would  have  prevented  this  anaesthetic  from 
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obtaining  any  place  in  practice.  They  were,  tbat  from  want  of 
power,  as  compared  with  chlorofomi,  the  patient  would  suffer  pain, 
and,  the  length  of  time  necesenrj  to  induce  anaesthesia.  Neither 
of  these  deserve  a  inoment^s  consideration.  Although  for  all  pro- 
longed and  severe  operations  I  always  give  a  hypodermatic  injec- 
tion of  morphia  and  atrophia,  which,  of  course,  deeply  modifies  the 
anaesthetic  process,  still  many  operations  and  procedures  do  not  re- 
quire this,  and  I  have  never  in  a  single  instance  failed  to  obtain 
profound  and  satisfactory  anaesthesia.  The  time  required  has 
already  been  stated  to  be  as  short  as  consistent  witli  safety.  Not 
infrequently  I  have  heard,  it  is  true,  of  failures  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory result  with  the  A.  C.  K.,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  when  this  oc- 
curs it  is  for  want  of  proper  use  of  it.  No  especial  mode  of  ad- 
ministration is  required.  The  first  three  golden  rules  for  anaes- 
thetics should  never  be  omitted :  First,  the  apparatus  should  not 
only  permit  a  free  current  of  air,  but,  for  all  agents  except  ether, 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  cut  off.  Second,  calm  and  sustain  the 
nervous  system  of  the  patient.  Third,  by  small  doses  at  first  grad- 
ually accustom-  the  air  passages  to  the  pungency  of  the  vapor. 
Then  give  with  a  free  hand. 

There  are  two  pathological  conditions  in  which  there  is  tenable 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  mixture.  These  are  old  subjects  with 
bronchitis,  or  a  tendency  thereto,  and  patients  with  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  In  such  cases  the  A.  C.  E.  is  objectionable,  as 
ether  is  also,  and  on  account  of  the  ether  it  contains. 

The  objection  most  persistently  and  most  frequently  urged 
against  this  mixture  is  the  different  rate  of  evaporation  of  Its  ingre- 
dients. This  objection  has  already  been  considered  and  shown  to 
be  far  more  theoretical  than  practical.  For  many  years,  however, 
it  influenced  my  mode  of  administration.  I  would  accept  no  other 
means  than  a  large  cup-shaped  sponge,  with  this,  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand  upon  every  fresh  addition  of  liquid,  not  a  shadow  of  standing- 
room  is  left  for  this  objection.  A  good  sponge,  of  .proper  shape 
and  size  for  this  purpose,  is  difficult  to  find  and  expensive.  Of  late 
years,  I  have  used  Allis^  ether  inhaler  and  find  that,  with  this,  the 
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objection  is  of  no  practical  force  whatever,  even  in  prolonged  ad- 
mi  aistrations. 

A  far  more  serious  cliarge  has  been  made  against  the  mixture, 
and  one,  which,  if  true,  should  banish  it  from  practice.  A  series 
of  experiments  upon  animals  has  been  published  which  go  to  show 
that  this  ia  among  the  most  dangerous  of  anaesthetics,  even  far 
more  dangerous  than  chloroform.  Thus  the  results  were  for  ether 
a  mortality  of  16.6  per  cent.;  for  chloroform,  66.6  per  cent.;  second 
series,  58.5  per  cent.;  A.  C,  E.,  75  per  cent.  These  are  the  results 
obtained  by  Dr.  B.  A,  Watson.*  Looking  carefully  over  the  details 
and  results  of  these  experiments,  and  ^^'ith  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  a  decision  upon  a  most  important  point  of 
practice,  I  make  the  following  comments :  First,  experiments  upon 
animals  which  corroborate  clinical  experience  are  unimpeachable; 
when  the  results  run  counter  to  it,  preference  must  be  given  to  obser- 
vation upon  the  human  subject.  There  has  been  a  la^e  experience 
with  the  A.  C.  E.  mixture,  an  exjierience  which  extends  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century-  and  so  large  that  if  the  mixture  were  anvthing 
near  as  dangerous  as  chloroform,  to  say  nothing  of  being  more 
dangerous,  it  would,  long  before  tliis,  have  been  apparent. 
Second,  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  such  is 
to  destroy  the  value  of  tlie  results.  To  occupy  twenty  min- 
utes in  inducing  the  anaesthetic  condition,  to  continue  the  pro- 
cess without  break  for  two  hours,  to  use  animals  which  had  been 
anaesthetised  over  and  over  again,  is  a  method  so  different 
from  that  followed  at  the  bed-side,  that  to  compare  the  resulB  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  is  unjust  and  illogical.  Third,  the  experiments 
show  too  much,  if  reason  is  to  be  permitted  at  all  upon  the  point  at 
issue.  That  by  adding  to  chloroform  two  substances  which  weaken 
its  power,  and  both  of  which  counteract  its  depressing  influence 
upon  the  heart,  it  is  thereby  made  more  potent  for  evil,  is  ^ain  illog- 
ical, and  has  not  a  particle  of  theoretical  or  clinical  support.  Finally, 
without  questioning  the  ability  or  honesty  of  the  observer,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  farther  from  my  intention,  these  resnltscan- 
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not  be  accepted  until  they  have  been  obtained  by  other  obBervera, 
'while  they  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  committee  of 
the  Royal  Medico-Chinirgical  Society. 

The  objectioa  may  be  advanced  against  the  mixture  that  it  con- 
tains chloroform,  that  this  agent  has  been  shown  to  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  ether,  and  that,  therefore,  it  should  be  abandoned  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  the  safer  anaesthetic.  The  objection  would  be 
unanswerable  if  the  record  of  ether  as  to  safety  was  an  unbroken 
one.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case;  unfortunately  again 
the  ratio  of  danger  cannot  be  stated  in  figures ;  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  under  each  anaesthetic  has  certainly  never 
never  been  given  with  accuracy;  the  number  of  administrations  of 
each  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Under  these  circumstances, 
judgment  must  be  rendered  from  experiment  upon  animals,  upon 
theoretical  grounds  and  imperfect  clinical  results.  A  careful  study 
of  these  brings  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  mixture  is  equally  as 
safe  as  ether,  and  I  act  daily  upon  this  conviction  in  one  of  the 
most  responsible  professional  duties  of  life.  But  in  rendering 
judgment,  the  factors  of  convenience  and  comfort  to  both  patient 
and  practitioner  should  not  be  set  aside.  In  these  respects  ether 
has  marked  disadvantages;  it  is,  as  termed  by  the  committee  which 
recommended  the  A.  0.  E.  mixture,  an  "inconvenient  anaesthetic," 
and  I  feel  fully  justified  in  considering  such  points  as  comfort  and 
convenience  until  it  is  positively  shown  that  danger  is  increased  by 
«.  doing. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  accidents  under  the  A.  0.  £.  mix- 
ture. I  can  find  but  three  deaths  reported,  which  are  here  ap- 
pended.* That  these  form  a  complete  mortuary  list  is  not  probable, 
considering  the  mass  of  periodical  literature  to  be  examined.  Cases 
of  dangerous  symptoms  and  narrow  escapes  under  anaesthetics  are 
quite  as  instructive  and  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  cases  of  actual 
death.  Of  these  under  the  A.  C.  E.,  there  are  two  to  be  found 
quoted  in  TurnbuU's  Manual  of  Anaesthetics,  third  edition,  and  one 
occurred  to  ray  friend.  Dr.  Wiest,  of  Richmond,  Indiana.f     I  have 
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found  one  other  reported,  and  in  this  chloroform  had  previously 
acted  very  badly,  as  in  one  of  my  own  cases.*  My  own  experience 
of  unfavorable  results  with  the  mixture  extends  to  three  cases  of 
dangerous  symptoms.  Two  of  the  patients  were  young  females  and 
one  was  an  adult  male.  The  condition  in  all  was  alarming;  the 
two  females  responded  readily  to  measures  of  restoration;  the  male 
patient  seemed  for  a  short  period  to  be  lost.  These  cases  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  A.  U.  E.  mixture  is  not  absolutely  safe. 
It  is  not  recommended  as  such.  Xo  such  anaesthetic  exists.  The 
three  accidents  which  liave  occurred  to  me  have  taken  place  during 
twenty-six  years  of  active  practice.  I  began  using  the  A.  C.  E. 
mixture  witliin  a  year  or  two  after  its  first  recommendation,  and  1 
have  uBe<1  it  ever  since,  except  in  obstetrical  practice  and  for  very 
young  children.  I  have  used  it  for  all  sorts  of  patients;  for  ail 
kinds  of  operations,  minor  and  major.  1  recognize  fully  how  insg- 
nificant  is  any  individual  experience  as  to  anaesthetics,  except  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  but  personal  experience  always 
speaks  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  person  who  makes  it,  and  so  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  1  have  acquired  strong  convictions  of  the  practical 
advantages  and  the  safety  of  this  mixture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  of 
course  that  to  the  three  deaths  published  the  number  of  administra- 
tions cannot  be  added,  but  this  is  impossible.  The  mixture  is 
"largely  used  in  England"  according  to  Buxton.f  The  Lancet^ 
sj)eak3  of  '^extensive  experience"  having  demonstrated  its  effi- 
ciency and  its  far  greater  safetv  as  compared  with  chloroform. 
Adding  to  these  statements  the  fact  of  a  very  considerable  use  of 
the  mixture  in  this  country,  and  it  is  certainly  safe  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  such  an  experience  with  it,  that  a  rate  of  mortality 
at  all  approaching  to  that  of  chloroform  must  already  have  become 
apparent.  I  fully  believe  it  to  be  as  safe  an  anaesthetic  Bsai]y,and 
one  by  which  the  dangers  of  chloroform  and  the  inconveniences  of 
ether  are  alike  avoided. 
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APPEKDIS    I. 

Statistics  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  difierent  anaesthetics  col- 
lected during  the  prepHration  of  this  paper: 
An  examination  of  London  Lancet    from   1880  to  1890,  both  in- 
clusive, showed — 

Deaths  from  Cliloroform fiS 

Denths  from  ether 17 

Deaths  from  mixtures  of  two,  propor'ns  not  stated.     3 

Deatlis  from  A.  C.  E 1 

Amon^  the  chloroform  deaths  was  one  from  blocked  trachea  by 
piece  of  tumor  of  fauces  undergoing  removal,  as  shown  at  autopsv, 
and  among  the  ether  deaths  there  was  one  case  of  self -administra- 
tion, and  one  of  death  in  a  child  suffering  great  dyspnoea  and  in 
which  the  ether  was  given  for  tracheotomy.  These  should  in  jus- 
tice be  deducted. 

The  statistics  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  ten  years,  from 
1878  to  1887,  are  especially  valuable.     They  give  : 

Chloroform,  12,368  administrations 1  death. 

Ether,  5,509      "        "         2  deaths. 

Both  of  the  ether  patients  stated  to  be    in    very    feeble  condition 
from  prolonged  intestinal  obstruction. 

Ether  preceded  by  gas,  9,07'.i  administrations,  with  one  death. 
Thus  we  have  deaths  from  chlorotonn,  1  in  12,368;  from  ether,  1  in 
4,800.     [London  Lancet,  February  8,  1890.] 

A  writer  in  the  Lancet,  .lune  20,  1885,  gives  the  returns  from  the 
Registrar  General's  office  of  deaths  in  England  and  \A'ales,  from 
1874  to  1883,  as  254.  Unfortunately  both  ether  and  chloroform 
deaths  are  given  together,  and  thus  no  comparison  is  exhibited.  As 
showing  the  telling  influence  of  sex,  however,  these  statistics  are 
iniportant:  180  were  males,  74  females.  Tlus  Is  about  the  usual 
proportion. 

Nance  gives  number  of  cases  reported  In  Lancet  and  British 
Medical  Journal  tor  three  years  as  follows:  Ciiioroform,  1887,  16; 
1888,  13  ;  1889,  13.  During  the  same  period,  from  ether  3,  and 
from  nitrous  oxide,  1.     [Lancet,  >fuly  5,  1890.] 
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The  largest  statistics  1  have  ever  seen  have  been  published  quite 
recently.  They  are  by  Dr.  Juillard,  of  Geneva.*  He  gives  524,- 
507  cases  of  anaesthesia  by  chloroform  with  161  deaths,  or  1  in 
3,258;  314,738  cases  by  ether  with  21  deaths,  or  1  in  14,987. 
These  statistics  also  show  s  fact  already  w^-known,  the  far  greater 
danger  of  the  early  stages  of  chloroforni  inhalation.  Thus,  in  243 
cases,  death  occurred  in  127,  or  more  than  one-haJf,  before  anaes- 
thesia was  produced.  In  20  cases,  personally  observed,  death  oc- 
curred in  the  early  stages  in  15. 

APPENDIX    II. 

Deaths  from  administration  of  A.  C.  E.  mixture: 

I.  Adult  male  ;  amputation  of  the  leg  for  railroad  injury  under 
ether,  rapid  recovery.  Later,  for  removal  of  necrosed  bone,  the 
A.  C.  E.  mixture  was  administered;  the  patient  died  in  convulsions; 
convulsions  occurred  before  anaesthesia  was  produced.f 

II.  Adult  female,  anaesthetized  forflexion  of  anchylosis  knee- 
joint  was  flexed  and  splint  applied  ;  shortly  after  straightening  the 
leg  the  surgeon's  attention  was  called  to  the  patient;  her  con- 
dition was  found  dangerous  and  all  measures  of  relief  were  put  in 
force  in  vain.  It  is  distinctly  stated  thitt  the  patient  was  brought 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  A.  0.  B.  mixture,  but  in  the  report  the 
word  "chloroform"  is  constantly  used  afterwards.  As  it  reads, 
therefore,  the  death  was  from  chloroform,  but  it  seems  as  if  tbe 
word  "  chloroform  "  was  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  mixture  and  we 
accept  it  as  such.;]: 

III.  Female,  age  32,  New  York  Hospital  for  Women;  died  be- 
fore operation  began.  Autopsy  showed  both  kidneys  full  of 
abscesses,  g 

IV.  To  these  must  be  added  another,  reported  verbally  by  Dr. 
Stamm,  of  Fremont.  Patient,  a  boy  aged  about  14,  operation  for 
removal  of  necrosed  bone  from  leg. 
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Ident  found  the  patient  pulselese, 
ighing,  very  restless,  jactitation. 


CASE  OF    FRACTURE    DISLOCATION    OF    THE    SPINE, 
WITH  OPERATION* 

A.  W..RIDEXOtR,  MASSILLOS,  OHIO. 

In  view  of  the  rarity  of  these  cases  with  the  almost  invariable  re- 
sult, I  have  thought  proper  to  report  a  case  that  marks  a  new  era,  at 
least  in  my  practice. 

We  will  remember  at  the  start  the  severe  trauma  the  cord  under- 
went; the  bones  crushed,  muscles  and  ligaments  torn  loose. 

December  11th,  1890,  Martin  Nye,  aged  twenty-eight,  laborer, 
while  driving  through  a  shed  on  a  load  of  lumber  was  caught  between 
an  over-head  beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  crush  the  center  of  his 
back  forwards  at  an  acute  angle,  frightfully  lacerating  and  crushing 
both  hard  and  soft  parts  in  that  regio 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  accid 
skin  cold  and  clammy,  respiration  sig 
suffering  frightful  pain  in  back,  sensation  and  motion  absent  from 
injury  down,  knee  jerk  absent,  reflex  absent. 

On  inspection  at  seat  of  injury  found  depression  of  fully  one  inch 
corresponding  to  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  with  absence  of  spinous 
process  of  eighth  dorsal.  This  at  once  led  me  to  inform  the  patient 
and  friends  of  the  exceeding  gravity  of  the  case,  and  that  the  onlv 
hope  of  life  lay  in  a  speedy  operation.  Consent  was  readily  given 
and  at  once  carried  out. 

With  the  usual  and  necessary  antiseptic  preliminaries  an  incision 
about  twelve  inches  long  was  made,  commencing  at  the  tliird  and 
terminating  at  the  ninth  dorsal,  separating  muscles  from  either  side 
and  exposing  all  bony-roof  of  cord  from  the  sixth  to  and  including 
the  ninth  dorsal.  The  muscles  were  crushed,  soft,  pulpy  and  man- 
gled beyond  recognition  in  region  of  injury-  The  lamina  of  seventh 
dorsal  broken  and  separated  from  the  body ;  transverse  process  either 
side  of  seventh,  fractured,  with  facet  for  ribs  torn  completely  off; 
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ends  of  ribs  stuck  up  in  wound  like  two  fiats;  the  body  of  seventh 
vertebra  was  dislocated  forwards  fully  one  inch  or  nearly  slipping 
out  in  front.  Spinous  process  of  seventh  vertebra  was  splil  and 
crushed. 

The  spinous  process  of  the  eighth  dorsal  was  Dotonly  split  hut  ac- 
tually inverted,  penetrating  the  cord,  crushing  it.  The  lamina  of 
eighth  fractured;  the  body  of  eighth  fractured  but  not  dislocated. 

The  membranes  were  punctured  and  badly  lacerated  at  different 
points  with  free  heniorrage  in  the  arachnoid  space.  The  cord  was 
crushed  at  juncture  of  seventh  with  eighth  bv  the  inverted  spinous 
process  of  eighth;  the  cord  was  carried  forward  with  the  dislocated 
seventh  vertebra;  compression  at  juncture  with  sixth  and  eighth. 

Altogether  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  frightful  injury  unles?  we 
might  include  cutting  off  the  cord  and  immediate  death  of  patient. 

Did  not  use  trephine;  did  not  have  to.  Do  not  think  it  safe  to 
trephine  the  spine.  The  bones  being  soft  can  be  separated  readilv 
with  safer  bone  instrument^. 

Removed  all  bony  roof  from  the  middle  of  ninth  dorsal  to  and 
including  middle  of  sixth  dorsal  vertebra;  passing  my  finger 
between  the  body  of  seventh  dorsal  elevated  it  into  position; 
smoothed  all  rough  or  sharp  bony  prominences ;  removed  all  clots : 
stopped  all  hemorrhage ;  replaced  dislocated  ribs  as  well  as  I  could 
without  any  articular  facets,  and  placed  strands  of  catgut  along 
bottom  of  wound  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cord  could  not  come  in 
contact  with  them,  or  in  fact  with  anything,  requiring  some  care 
here  in  the  disposal  of  remaining  bones  and  overlying  muscles- 
Sutured  muscles  carefully  on  either  side  ;  sutured  skin,  applied  dry 
dressing. 

The  after  treatment  of  tjiis  case  was  uneventful.  The  sensation 
returned  at  once  in  both  lower  extremities;  motion  perceptible  In 
rectii  muscles  at  end  of  fourth  day.  Compelled  to  use  catheter  to 
pass  urine  until  the  seventh  day  when  it  passed  nonnally.  \o  con- 
trol over  sphincter  ani  until  the  end  of  first  week,  restored. 
Knee  jerk  restored  at  end  of  second  week  ;  could  raise  limb  from 
bed  at  end  of  fifth  week ;  can  walk  with  crutches  at  end  of   three 
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months.  Applied  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  for  support  at  end  of 
second  week. 

The  wound  healed  without  any  pus  and  with  three  dressinffs  pri- 
marily in  one  week.  No  fever  at  any  time.  Urine  did  not  present 
any  albumen  or  sugar ;  no  caste  or  abnormal  deposits,  sp.-gr.  10  20. 

Patient  suffered  no  pain  after  operation  ;  no  atropliy  of  muscles 
of  lower  limbs  since  operation ;  joints  not  thickened.  Patient 
walks  about  with  aid  of  cane,  June  5,  1891. 

The  patient  is  under  care  of  Dr.  Marchand,  of  Canton,  and  is  at 
the  Stark  County  Infirmary.  The  doctor  reports  the  patient  as 
rapidly  recovering  his  bodily  vigor,  can  get  around  readily,  and 
that  the  plaster  was  removed  during  April.  There  is  no  deformity 
at  all.  I  would  have  wished  the  plaster  had  remained  on  longer, 
but  it  seems  no  ill  effects  followed  its  removal,  1  was  kindly 
assisted  in  the  operation  by  Drs.  Miller  and  Reed,  of  Massillon. 

The  only  plea  T  have  to  make  in  these  cases  where  the  diagnosis 
is  made,  is  for  an  immediate,  thorough  and  careful  ojteration  ;  a  few 
hours  delay  in  my  opinion  is  sufficient  to  render  the  operation  futile, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  the  cause  of  failure  in  so  many 
of  these  operations  to  delay-  Some  eight  years  ago  I  reported  a 
case  to  this  society  where  I  had  made  the  operation  three  years  after 
injurj',  with  the  result  of  complete  failure,  patient  dying  two  weeks 
after  of  acute  albuminuria, 

But  in  doing  this  work  the  utmost  care  is  required  not  only  in  re- 
moving all  bony  or  other  foreign  material  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
cord,  but  that  no  possible  chance  for  subsequent  hemorrhage  or 
pressure  from  exterior  cause  can  occur,  as  even  the  pressure  of 
superimposed  ntuscle  will  be  suflicient  to  deprive  the  cord  of  life, 
or  a  small  shaving  of  bone  will  cause  inHammatory  softening  and 
death.  Slight  hemorrhage  will  cause  a  clot  that  will  act  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  brain,  in  causing  death  ;  but  the  operation  can 
be  done  and  should  be  made  safe  by  care  and  without  hurry,  and  I 
rei>eat  without  delay.  No  patient  should  be  allowed  to  die  without 
an  attempt  by  an  operation  to  save  him. 
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A  CASE  OF  PARALYSIS  FOLLOWING  GRIPPE.* 

BY    HENltY    a.    VrSON,  M.    D.,    CLEVELASD,    OHIO. 

AtUndiDc  Phyiloiaa  lo  the  Lkkwidt  Hoioiu).  CItraluid. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  momfltits  to-night  to  an  ei- 
ample  of  a  disease,  which,  although  fairly  common,  has  only  been 
generally  recognized  during  the  last  few  years  ;  a  disease  whieb, 
like  m  any  other  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  is  e&sv  to  recog- 
nize in  a.  typical  case,  but  in  some  cases  extremely  difficult.  The 
patient  is  a  man  of  59  years,  but  very  old  looking  for  that  ag«.  I 
should  have  said  at  a  guess  much  nearer  seventy  than  sixty,  and  yet 
a  man  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  in  fairly  good  health. 
Eight  or  ten  weeks  ago  he  developed  a  very  severe  cold,  with 
coryza,  sore  throat,  etc.,  but  no  very  marked  symptoms  of  the 
grippe,  which  was  then  prevailing.  From  this  he  recovered  fairly 
well.  Three  weeks  ago  he  began  to  have  difficulty  in  breathing, 
had  a  sense  of  oppression  about  the  chest,  a  severe  cough  and  dp- 
pnoea  on  exertion.  This  condition  has  continued  ever  since.  Teo 
days  ago  there  began  a  numbness  in  the  right  hand  and  arm,  vith 
some  pain.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  severe  pains  in  bodi 
arms  and  in  the  back,  which  are  described  as  being  dull  and  aching 
in  character,  but  very  severe.  There  has  been  also  a  progressive 
loss  of  power  in  all  four  extremities,  but  worse  in  the  right  arm 
and  teg.  The  patient  walks  now  with  great  difficulty  with  a  cane, 
and  can  hardly  raise  the  right  arm  at  all.  He  is  not  in  bed,  sits  by 
the  tire  and  seems  fairly  comfortable,  but  has  to  be  waited  on  ■ 
great  deal.  On  examination,  the  patient's  face  as  he  talks  has  * 
very  immobile  mask-like  expression.  There  is  marked  paresis  of 
the  muscles  about  the  mouth  on  both  sides,  the  eyes  remain  halt 
open,  even  on  attempt  at  firm  closure.  The  tongue  is  protruded 
straight.  The  grasp  is  very  weak  indeed,  almost  imperceptible  on 
the  right  side,  slightly  stronger  on  the  left.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders  are  all  of  them  weakened,  but  none  of  them  ab- 
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solutely  par&lyzed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs; 
all  movements  can  be  executed  but  feebly.' 

The  pupils  are  equal,  of  moderate  size  and  re-act  well  to  light; 
there  is  no  strabismus.  The  kuee-jerks  are  absent  on  both  sides, 
even  when  tried  by  the  Jendrossin  method.  Sensation  is  acute  all 
over  the  body.  The  intellectual  powers  are  intact  and  there  is  no 
drowsiness  nor  headache. 

The  muscles  ol  the  arms  and  shoulders  re-act  well  and  promptly 
to  the  Faradaic  current. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  developing  rapidly  but  nbt  suddenly,  in  a 
man  already  suffering  from  a  catarrhal  process,  a  paralysis  affecting 
the  face  and  all  four  extremities,  accompanied  by  pains  and  numb-, 
ness  but  no  anaesthesia.  Here,  as  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  well 
to  locate  the  lesion,  before  attempting  to  determine  its  nature. 

The  motor  tract  may  be  affected  at  any  point  from  the  cortex  to 
the  affected  muscles.  We  niav  conveniently  consider  the  tract  from 
above  downward.  A  cortical  lesion  causing  such  a  paralysis,  would 
necessarily  be  on  both  sides  of  the  brajn,  over  the  motor  areas,  and 
be  very  extensive.  Such  a  lesion  would  be  practically  certain  to 
cause  general  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  brain  function,  such  as 
headache,  impairment  of  consciousness  or  of  nervous  inequality  of 
pupils,  and  so  on.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  region  of 
the  great  local  ganglia.  So  that,  with  the  general  health  and 
mental  vigor  of  the  patient  as  thev  are,  these  regions  may  be  left 
out  of  account.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  remarks  apply  to 
a  sudden  or  rapid  lesion,  not  to  a  slow  one.  A  tumor,  or  still  more, 
a  sclerotic  process,  as  it  is  encroaching  gradually  on  brain  tissue, 
sets  up  a  sort  of  tolerance  to  its  pressure,  and  may  do  great  damage 
without  causing  any  of  these  general  cerebral  symptoms. 

It  is  evident  that  any  single  lesion  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
account  for  these  symptoms  would  have  to  be  situated  as  high  as 
the  exit  of  the  facial  nerves  from  the  medulla,  so  that  we  are  lim- 
ited to  two  suppositions;  a  small  pons  or  medulla  lesion  so  situated 
as  to  implicat«  both  motor  tracts  as  they  lie  near  each  other  in  their 
downward  course,  or  a  multiple  lesion,  which,  in  a  case  of  so  acute 
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onset,  woxild  be  apt  to  be  iDflammatory  and  situated  on  the  nenf 
trunks. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  symptoms  o(  these  two  forms  lA 
lesion  will  give  us  the  basis  for  a  disgiiosis.  A  tumor  or  otlie: 
lesion  in  the  medulla  may  readily  be  so  situated  as  to  affect  hots 
pyramidal  tracts  without  affecting  much  or  at  all  the  sensorv  fibre^- 
"With  this  paralysis,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  the  reflexes  be- 
come exaggerated  from  the  removal  of  the  inhibitory  influence  of 
the  brain  on  the  spinal  centers.  There  is  no  atrophy,  no  reaction  of 
degeneration,  ^he  cranial  nerves  are  apt  to  be  involyed  in  the  if* 
fected  muscles  early  in  the  disease,  either  at  the  nuclei,  or  on  their 
way  out.  Vomiting,  dizziness,  sugar  in  the  urine,  "re  apt  to  «p)ier 
before  death  from  implication  of  the  respiratory  centers. 

'In  a  well-marked  case  of  multiple  neuritis  the  symptoms  ik 
quite  different.  Except  in  alcoholic  cases  the  sensorium  is  usoalh 
clear;  there  may  or  may  not  be  fever.  Paralysis  is  usually  wide- 
spread, in  severe  caAes  accompanied  with  diminution  or  absence  of 
reflexes,  later,  atrophy  and  re-action  of  degeneration  in  the  affecteJ 
muscles.  There  is  usually  anasthesia  more  or  less  marked^  tender- 
ness along  the  nerve  trunks  and  pain  are  often  severe. 

In  this  case  the  abolishing  of  tlie  knee  jerks  speaks  stron^lv  m 
favor  of  a  peripheral  lesion,  as  do  the  pain  and  teademe:^- 
Altliough  there  is  time  for  a  reaction  of  degeneration  to  have  de- 
veloped, its  absence  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  tl»'. 
the  muscles  are  iione  of  them  entirely  paralyzed.  Atrophy  pouIJ 
in  any  event  not  yet  iiave  taken  place.  The  involvement  of  tbt 
face  is  exceptional  but  by  no  means  unknown  in  multiple  neun'lis- 
and  the  disease  liaa  well-marked  motor  and  sensory  ty]>es,  one  sei 
of  symjitoms  often  almost  entirely  predominating  over  the  other. 
The  case,  then,  is  without  much  doubt  one  of  multiple  neuritis  in 
which  the  prognosis  is  fairly  good,  but  not  absolutely  ao. 

The  only  antecedent  which  seems  capable  of  accounting  for  the 
disease  is  the  catarrhal  process  from  which  the  patient  suffered:  tbi^ 
suggests  the  possibility  of  the  invasion  of  the  system  by  the  hypo- 
thetical grippe  organism;  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  diseiw 
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on  this  cause  is  not  at  hand.  The  treatment  advised  was  potassium 
iodide  in  ten  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  with  arsenic  and  digi- 
talis, especially  the  former,  in  case  of  failure  of  heart  action  or  re- 
spiration from  involvement  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

The  fiatient  some  weeks  after  the  examination   was  reported  as 
having  improved,  so  that  he  could  ^et  about  the  room. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LETTER  FROM  VIENNA. 
I  left  Berlin  on  April  28.  It  was  rather  hard  to  break  away  from 
the  good  friends  I  had  learned  to  know  there,  to  give  up  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  study  afforded  there,  and  to  move  myself  from  the  ruts 
of  ten  months  wearing.  Berlin  is  a  fine  city,  the  people  not  very 
friendly  to  strangers,  but  when  once  one  has  become  well  acquainted, 
they  are  good  friends  and  companions.  Berlin  has  good  hospitals 
and  worked  properly  one  can  ask  for  no  better  opportunities  than 
can  be  secured  there.  The  profestiors  and  especially  the  assistants 
are  conceited,  and  like  to  be  fussed  over,  but  their  susceptibility  to 
flattery  enables  one  to  secure  favors. 

From  Berlin  I  first  went  to  Dresden,  where  1  was  three  or  four 
days.  The  city  itself  is  not  especially  interesting  but  has  beautiful 
environments.  A  ride  up  the  Elbe  is  truly  fine;  not  the  charming 
picturesqueness  of  the  Rhine,  but  still  the  hillsides  and  tops  with 
villas  are  delightful.  At  Dresden  I  saw  Leopold  do  some  opei 
tions  and  clinical  work.  He  is  a  good  teacher,  a  crank  on  asepsis, 
but  gives  good  chances  to  the  dozen  or  so  assistants  to  learn  dis' 
eases  of  women,  and  obstetrics.  A  half  dozen  or  more  Ameri- 
cans are  there.  My  next  jump  was  to  Munich,  where  I  had  a  week. 
A  6ne  old  place,  lots  of  people,  oceans  of  beer,  and  good  hospitals. 
My  week  in  Munich  broke  my  stomach  up  badly,  not  because  I 
drank  too  much  beer,  because  that  beverage  does  not  agree  with 
me,  and  I  used  but  very  little  of  it ;  but  because  the  food  was  so 
poor.     The  Munich  people  have  but  one  ambition  and  that  is  to 
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keep  up  their  record  in  beer  consuniption,  hence  they  pay  little  at- 
tention to  food.  In  M.  I  saw  Ziemssen  and  Winkel;  the  former  b 
tedious  but  the  latter  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  good  operator. 
I  saw  him  do>an  extra-uterine  pregnancv,  child  eight  months  old 
and  dead.  He  lias  lots  of  material  and  conducts  a  good  clinic,  fie 
has  three  or  four  American  assistants  in  the  hospital.  Munich  has 
much  of  interest  in  art  and  architecture,  much  more  than  Dresden. 
I  expected  to  go  from  Munich  into  Italy,  but  my  stomach  being 
bad,  I  hardly  felt  equal  to  a  diet  of  maccaroni.  So  T  went  into 
Switzerland.  I  entered  that  land  of  beauty  over  Lake  Constance, 
a  charming  sheet  of  water.  Then  Zurich  with  her  beautiful  lake 
and  fine  view  from  the  mountain  in  her  backyard.  Next  cane 
Lucerne,  whose  praises  I  can't  sing  in  the  strain  they  deserve.  Z 
made  that  city  the  center  from  which  I  did  a  number  of  excursions. 
I  went  up  the  Rigi,  climbed  up  by  the  cog  railway,  a  much  easier 
method  than  walking.  The  day  was  a  bit  cloudy,  so  the  panoruni 
was  imperfect,  yet  the  glimpses  of  the  world  below  were  ravishing 
in  loveliness.  1  walked  down.  Take  my  advice  and  cUmb  moun- 
tains from  the  top;  it  is  easier  and  quicker  than  the  other  direction. 
Lake  Lucerne  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  set  in  as  she  is  in  the  midst  of 
rocky,  rugged  mountains,  and  having  so  many  exquisite  bits  of 
magnificence.  Then  I  did  a  part  of  the  Gothard  railway,  which  is 
a  wonderful  piece  of  engineering  skill.  The  grades  and  tunnels 
are  almost  inconceivable.  I  did  the  St.  Gothard  pass  on  foot, 
though  it  was  a  trifle  early  in  the  season,  as  I  found  at  and  near  the 
top.  It  is  about  7,000  feet  at  the  summit,  and  T  had  to  wade 
through  snow  often  to  my  waist,  and  walked  on  the  surface  of  a 
great  deal  more  that  would  have  let  me  down  several  times  ray 
length,  had  I  gone  through.  I  came  back  through  the  long  black 
hole.  I  was  eight  hours  walking  over,  and  twentv-two  minutes 
coming  back,  but  I  saw  much  more  on  the  over  trip  than  by  the  re- 
turn. Then  I  returned  to  Lucerne  and  made  a  trip  to  Interlakea 
and  Berne.  The  former  is  a  charming  resort,  fine  hotels,  splendid 
views  and  lots  of  interest.  From  there  1  went  up  a  neighboring 
valley  or  two,  saw  some  wonderfully  beautiful  waterfftlls,  and  did  t 
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g'laoier  exploration.  The  word  glacier  always  conveyed  to  mv  mind 
an  idea  of  clear,  pure,  *'''g'"  'ce  and  snow,  smooth  and  shining.  I 
now  know  it  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  cracks,  stones,  dirt  and 
snow  that  lets  you  in  to  the  waist,  and  a  great  deal. of  slippery, 
dirty  ice.  Still  it  was  interesting  though  a  hard  road  to  travel,  and 
one  was  glad  to  go  on  a  string  the  other  end  of  which  was  attached 
to  a  guide.  Berne  is  an  odd,  old  nest,  having  much  peculiar  to 
herself.  Back  to  Lucerne,  again  to  Zurich  and  then  a  long  ride 
through  valleys,  tunnels  and  over  viaducts  to  Innsbruck  in  Tyrol, 
where  I  had  a  lonesome  Sunday.  The  people  dress  peculiarly, 
smoke  long  pipes,  do  a  great  deal  of  praying  and  counting  of  beads, 
and  have  a  good  time  generally.  Innsbruck  has  a  charming  loca' 
tion  on  the  Inn  river,  in  a  valley  between  high,  picturesque  m 
tains,  has  a  church  full  of  art  treasures,  an  old  castle  which  the 
French  failed  to  destroy,  a  thing  that  seldom  occurred  in. Germany, 
and  is  a  delightful  place  to  stay  twenty-four  hours;  longer  wearies 
one.  Then  a  pleasant  ride  to  Salzburg;  next  to  Luzem,  the  most 
charmingly  situated  city  I  saw  on  my  trip.  It  has  a  raw  back-bone 
against  which  the  houses  are  built;  on  the  rock  is  a  fine,  old  castle 
from  whose  tower  one  has  a  glorious  view  over  the  adjoining  land  ; 
also  it  affords  a  foundation  for  several  smaller  castles,  and  a  good 
restaurant  or  two,  where  I  heard  some  pleasing  music. 

Now,  here  I  am  in  Vienna,  a  great  and  splendid  city,  the  Mecca 
of  American  medical  students,  of  whom  a  goodly  number  are  here. 
The  best  classes  here  are,  however,  full,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  just 
what  one  wants.  I  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  do  gynaecology,  so 
am  scattering  out  into  general  work.  This  is  a  great  place  for  skin 
and  diseases  contracted  by  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment. 
Billroth  still  holds  the  fort.  IVe  been  in  his  clinic  two  or  three 
times  but  one  can't  see  much;  he  has  too  many  assistants  who  do 
the  looking  on.  Kaposi  is  a  wind-bag  but  a  good  teacher.  He  can 
show  one  more  skin  diseases  in  a  week  than  any  other  man  living,  I 
presume,  as  he  has  an  immense  material.  I  go  to  Chrobak'a  lecture 
occasionally.  He  is  a  trifle  slow,  but  knows  the  diseases  of  women 
tip-top.     I  hope  to  do  some  obstetrics  with  one  of  his  assistants. 
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They've  an  awful  lot  of  births.  The  maidens  here  are  industrious 
in  their  obedience  to  the  comniand  to  "increase  and  multiplj." 
One  c&n  see  plenty  of  throats  here,  and  all  the  ears  that  he  would 
care  to  look  into.  Living  is  more  expensive  than  in  Berlin,  but  the 
food  is  better. 

The  Koch  "cure"  has  no  followers  here  at  all.  In  fact  the  sub- 
ject is  ridiculed.  The  cures  which  newspapers  report  from  Amer- 
ica are  laughed  at.  During  the  last  week  of  inv  stay  in  Berlin,  one 
heard  little  of  the  use  of  the  substance,  though  several  of  the  hos- 
pital men  still  injected  it.  I  see  by  the  Berlin  medical  weekly  th»t 
some  cures  are  attained  at  Moabit  Hospital  in  laryngeal  phthisis, 
but  the  man  who  reports  them  is  known  to  be  a  crank  and  I  take 
little  stock  in  his  story. 

I  thank  you  for  the  copies  of  the  Gazetti:  you  sent  me- 
Vienna,  9  June,  1891.  G. 
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EDITORIAL. 


MEniCAl.  LITERATURE  AND  LITERARY  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 
The  June  number  of  tlie  Xorth  American  Practitioner,  publishes 
&  lecture  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  delivered  before  the  Chicago  Post 
Graduate  Medical  School,  which  deserves  a  wider  circulation.  He 
says:  There  are  several  stand-points  from  which  this  subject  may 
be  viewed.  As  a  reader,  you  must  know  where  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  any  subject  in  the  most  expeditious  and  systematic  manner 
and  at  the  least  expense.  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  that  you 
are  studying  such  a  disease  as  hereditary   ataxia.      By  reading  in 
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any  text  book  you  will  renew  your  knowledge  of  the  ^oerai 
features  of  the  disease,  and  jou  will  be  referred  to  theori^naJ  ood- 
tributions  of  Friedrich  in  Virchow's  Archiv.  BD.  26,  27, 68,  and  10, 
and  to  Everett  Smith's  article  in  the  Boiton  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  October  15th,  1885.  You  will  carefully  copy  these  refer- 
ences on  separate  slips  of  paper  and  seek  the  original  articles  in  your 
own,  in  your  neighbor's  or  in  some  public  medical  library.  You  will 
then  be  as  familiar  with  the  literature  up  to  the  date  of  the  last  pub- 
lication as  its  author.  If  you  choose  at  the  same  time  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  heredity,  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  brief  allusion  to 
the  subject  in  any  pathology,  and  even  reference  to  a  few  works  on 
the  subject,  such  as  Darwin,  "The  Descent  of  Man,'  and  "The 
Origin  of  Species,"  Before  reading  these,  a  review  of  the  sub- 
ject of  heredity  may  be  made  by  reading  references  to  this  heading 
in  various  cyclopedias,  especially  the  Britannica.  If  such  a  woik 
as  Ziemssen's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine, "  is  at  hand,  it  can  be  con- 
sulted with  profit. 

Now,  having  a  general  understanding  of  the  subject  in  at  least 
two  aspects,  it  may  be  desirable  for  vou,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
exhaust  the  clinical  and  pathological  literature  up  to  date.  Thisvou 
can  readily  do  in  the  following  manner :  Take  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  surgeon -general  {4to,  "Washington,  of  which 
eleven  volumes  are  published)  and  look  for  ataxia,  heredity 
and  other  aspects  of  thedisease;  also  for  Friedrich's  "Dis- 
ease. "  This  will  give  you  references  to  all  the  cases  and 
publications  on  the  subject  up  to  the  time  of  publication 
of  that  catalogue.  For  the  later  literature,  you  will  refer 
to  the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  "Index  Medicus,"  published  in 
Detroit  by  George  S.  Davis,  Each  volume  has  an  index.  This 
disease  is  referred  to  under  paramyoclonus.  A  large  number  of 
cases  and  a  few  exhaustive  articles  will  be  found.  Only  a  few  niay 
be  accessible.  If  determined  to  read  all  the  literature,  you  must 
go  to  one  of  the  three  or  four  large  medical  libraries,  or  have  the 
articles  copied  and  sent  to  you.  The  largest  medical  library  in  the 
world  is  that  in  the  surgeon. general's  office  at  Washington.      By 
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sending  the  librarian  a  draft  on  New  York  for  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollara  you  may  be  able  to  have  sent  you  by  express  at  your  own 
expense  almost  any  book  in  the  library.  You  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  any  book  so  furnished  not  more  than  two  weeks.  Some  books 
could  not  be  replaced  if  lost;  auch  books  are  not  loaned.  Where 
articles  are  short,  five  pages  or  less,  or  when  they  are  in  lauguage 
you  cannot  read,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  have  them  copied  or 
translated,  and  sent  you  in  type-written  sheets.  These  cost  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  a  page.  Should  you  wish  copies  of  illustrations, 
they  may  be  made  by  photography,  if  in  black,  and  can  then  be 
cheaply  engraved.  When  you  are  through  with  your  work  and  have 
returned  your  borrowed  books,  the  librarian  will  send  you  the 
money  put  in  his  hands  to  secure  the  library  against  loss.  The 
second  medical  library  is  that  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New 
York.  Its  books  are  not  loaned.  The  third  is  that  of  the  Medical 
Library  Association  in  Boston.  The  fourth  is  the  library  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  fifth 
is  the  recently  established  medical  department  of  the  Newberry 
Library  in  Chicago.  The  books  in  this  library  are  not  loaned.  It 
requires  a  vast  deal  of  patience  to  study  any  medical  subject  ex- 
haustively. Sometimes  an  important  article  cannot  be  found,  or 
there  is  not  time  or  motive  for  so  tedious  a  study.  Then,  as  a  pre- 
liminary study,  the  subject  may  be  looked  up  in  the  year  book  of 
progress.  The  best  known  examples  of  these  compilations  are 
Braitfawaite's  Retrospect  and  Virchow  und  Hirsch's  Jahresbericht. 
From  the  abstracts  which  these  volumes  contain,  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  scope  of  each  article  may  be  obtained.  You  may  thus  de- 
cide whether  you  wish  to  read  the  original  or  not.  In  the  same  cat- 
egory as  the  Retrospect  and  Jahnesbericht  are  Sajou's  Annual  and 
Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  though  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  nothing 
compares  with  Yirchow  and  Hirsch's  Jahresbericht  for  real  investi- 
gation. In  your  reading  you  presumably  take  some  notes.  How- 
ever brief  or  however  full,  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  permanent 
and  legible.  If  they  are  intended  to  be  used  by  you  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  some  lecture  or  magazine  article,  or  in  a  more  ambitious 
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compilation,  they  should  be  made  for  sucb  article  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper,  with  exact  references  and  quotation.  Unless  jou 
are  extremely  and  conscientiously  careful  in  this  particular,  you  will 
be  accused  of  literary  robbery.  Avoid  the  possibility  of  such  a 
disgrace  and  of  much  trouble,  by  making'  careful,  exact,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, copious  notes,  in  a  clear  and  legible  haud.  Many  of  the 
articles  which  you  look  up  at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  labor, 
if  not  financial  outlay,  you  will  Ond  perfectly  wortliless  for  your 
purpose.  Do  not  neglect  to  make  a  note  of  this  fact,  it  may  save 
you  time,  and  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  you  not  to  encumber 
the  literature  with  worthless  words. 

It  has  already  been  presumed  that  you  are  reading  not  only  to 
learn  but  also  to  teach.  The  physician  who  sees  how  the  gieat 
science  of  medicine  has  been  built  up  by  the  unrequited  labor  of 
thousands  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  students,  cannot  but  be 
impressed  with  the  obligations  under  which  these  labors  have  placed 
him.  If  he  is  a  true  man,  be  will  not  be  willing  to  take  withonl 
giving.  Medicine  is  not  an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy;  it  is,  more 
than  any  other  science,  a  republic.  Wliile  advances  must  be  made 
by  the  dashing  effort  or  life-long  toil  of  a  few,  the  tank  and  file 
must  bear  the  brunt  of,  labor  in  sacking  and  mining  against  our  in- 
heritance of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
physician  to  read;  he  cannot  read  thoroughly  unless  he  write,  there- 
fore every  physicisn  should  write.  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  as- 
count  to  publish.  His  productions  should  be  read  before  local 
societies,  and,  if  well  received,  they  may  be  published.'  Vou  say 
you  cannot  write.  That  is  because  you  have  nothing  to  say.  When 
you  have  learned  more  about  something  than  anyone  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  you  will  want  what  you  believe  and  know. 
Then  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tell  your  best  and  most  indulgent  friend 
what  you  propose  to  write.  See  if  you  can  convince  him.  Answer 
his  objections,  or,  if  he  fails  to  comprehend,  try  again.  When  vou 
get  time,  sit  down,  and  with  your  friends  before  you  in  mental 
vision,  write  vour  arguments.  Convince  each  one  of  them  of  the 
correctness  of  your  position.     Give  the  carefully  written   paper  to 
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some  competent  person  for  literary  criticisni.  Correct  aad  lay  aside 
uDtil  YOU  have  studied  some  other  object  anhile-  Read  aloud. 
You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  what  you  have  written.  Correct 
and  read  before  your  society. 

In  regard  to  literary  style,  the  less  you  think  of  it  while  you 
write,  the  better.  Say  what  vou  wish  to  say  with  the  utmost  di- 
rectness and  with  aa  little  consciousness  of  writing  as  possible. 
Read,  nevertheless,  with  great  care  the  best  authors.  Xever  think 
time  wasted  on  good  English  literature.  A  few  authors  much  read 
will  do  all  that  can  he  done  to  furnish  models  of  style  A  con- 
scientious effort  to  convince  will  lead  you  to  a  good  style  if  you 
practice  faithfully  and  diligently.  Should  you  learn  German  or 
French  'i  Certainly,  if  you  are  under  thirty.  Vou  may  learn  both 
these  languages  if  your  are  forty:  but  it  will  be  a  little  more  ditH- 
cult  for  you.  I  have  a  friend  who  learned  German  so  that  he  read 
it  readily  and  intelligently,  and  yet  began  to  study  it  when  ho  was 
tifty-nine.  German  and  French  are  necessary  for  extensive  medical 
reading,  and  these  lauguages  sliould  be  required  hereafter  for  ad- 
mission to  any  medical  college.  There  is  an  erroneous  notion  pre- 
vailing that  original  experimental  investigation  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  any  valvable  medical  literatute.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Clinical  investigation  is  not  an  over-worked  field.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  what  might  be  termed  private  practice,  and 
notably  country  practice.  There  is,  however,  much  experimental 
work  which  can  be  best  done  in  the  country,  and  the  use  of  crippled 
or  condemned  animals  should  be  secured  for  our  science. 

Your  own  librarj'  will  show  how  systematically  you  read.  \X 
should  have  for  its  head  and  back-bone,  encyclopedias  on  general 
topics,  e.  g.,  Johnson's,  the  American,  the  Britannica,  and  on  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  e.  g.,  Pepper's  Ziemssen's,  Deutsche  Clitrurgie. 
I'hese  should  be  supported  by  monographs  and  lesser  systematic 
works.  Life  should  be  given  the  whole  by  five  or  six  of  the  largest 
and  best  medical  journals,  one  or  two  weeklies,  the  rest  monthlies. 
Don't  neglect  to  keep  the  completed  volumes  bound  up  to  date. 
Every  considerable  town  should   have  a  medical   library,  in  which 
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most  of  the  journals  should  be  on  file  with  a  complete  set  of  index 
medicus. 

In  reading  there  must  always  be  a  motive.  This  is,  usually,  in 
the  beginning  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  condition,  manifes- 
tation or  history  of  some  individual  case.  Soon  the  reader  finds 
himself  working  an  hypothesis.  Then  he  is  writing  on  a  theory, 
and,  when  his  work  is  tested  and  applied,  enlarged  and  restricted,  it 
is  taken  into  the  body  of  science  aa  a  principle.  If  you  study 
your  subject  exhaustively,  you  will  not  need  much  advice  in  putting 
together  your  argument.  It  must  be  done  to  convince.  You  must 
not  tire  your  readers,  therefore  you  must  express  yourself  clearly, 
sharply  and  tersely.  The  harder  as  a  rule  it  is  for  you  to  write  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  your  readers  to  read.  Almost  every  good  arti- 
cle is  a  condensation  or  brief  of  an  extended  argument.  Of  all 
the  medical  writers  with  whose  production  I  am  acquainted, 
Vun  Esmarch  is  the  model.  Every  sentence  is  a  shining  thought 
away  from  which  all  dross  has  been  blown.  When  you  read  one  of 
his  articles  you  wish  you  could  look  into  the  manuscript  book  which 
you  know  he  has  prepared  on  the  subject,  and  of  which  you  believe 
he  has  given  you  only  a  bold  outline. 

There  are  many  physicians  who  never  read  anything  but  an  ab* 
stract.  You  cannot  hope  to  influence  such  men.  You  need  not 
write  for  them.  They  call  the  journals  stuff,  and  all  who  write  up- 
starts Their  mental  maw  can  endure  nothing  but  liquid  diet,  or,  at 
most,  an  occasional  rehash.  Their  reasons  are  borne  on,  not  by  rea- 
son, but  fashion. 

Whatever  you  vtrite,  give  your  article  an  expressive  name.  Let 
it,  if  possible,  contain  the  gist  of  your  thesis. 

However  complicated  the  framework  of  your  article  may  be,  let 
its  skeleton  be  covered  up,  so  far  as  typography  is  concerned. 
Avoid  capitals,  italics,  and  all  sorts  of  headlines.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  state  a  proposition  at  the  beginning,  and  to  draw  a  formal 
conclusion  at  the  end  ;  indeed,  this  should  always  be  done  in  a 
serious  essay. 

Should  your  article  need   diagrams  or  illustrations  they  can  be 


enf^raved  from  photographs,  from  objects  or  from  your  own  draw- 
ings in  black  or  white.  Poor  or  unnecessary  illustrations  detract 
from  the  motive  of  the  work. 

Don't  write  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  advance  your  popu- 
larity with  your  patients.  Such  an  object  is  unworthy  and  will  not 
augur  good  work.  Your  object  is  your  own  culture  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  profession. 


STAFF    FOR   THE   CITY   HOSPITAL  AND    INFIRMARY. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  plan  which  the  Gazette  has  ad- 
vocated, of  having  a  staff  of  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  City 
Hospital  and  conducting  its  medical  affairs  like  those  found  efficient 
in  other  similar  institutions,  has  been  adopted  by  the  new  city  gov- 
ernment, and  has  gone  into  effect.  David  Morison,  Director  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  after  consulting  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  made  the  following  appointments :  Consulting  Staff  Sur- 
geons, Dr.  G.  C.  E.  Weber,  Dr.  C.  B.  Parker,  Dr.  F.  E.  Bunts,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Arms,  Dr.  J.  K.  Sanders,  Dr.  W.  T.  Miller;  Physicians,  Dr. 
Jno.  Bennett,  Dr.  S.  W.  Kelley,  Dr.  B.  B.  Brashear,  Dr.  C.  F.  Dut- 
ton  ;  Obstetricians,  Dr.  H.  H.  Powell,  Dr.  H.  W.  Rogers,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Lee ;  Gyuecologista,  Dr.  F.  D.  Brandenburg,  Dr.  M.  Rosenwasser, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Humiston ;  Oculists  and  Aurists,  Dr.  D.  B.  Smith,  Dr. 
A.  R.  Baker,  Dr.  H.  G.  Sherman ;  Dermatologists,  Dr.  W.  T.  Cor- 
lett.  Dr.  E.  Preble ;  Neurologist,  Dr.  H.  S.  Upson ;  Visiting  Staff, 
Dr.  H.  S.  Straight,  Dr.  J.  F.  Hobson,  Dr.  J.  P.  Sawyer,  Dr.  A. 
Peskind,  Dr.  C.  E.  Cotton  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Crile. 

On  the  evening  of  July  1,  the  staff  met  in  the  city  hall  for  the 
first  time.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
with  Dr.  Brashear  as  president,  and  Dr.  Kelley  as  secretary.  Di- 
rector Morison  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  for  organiza- 
tion and  arranging  the  service.  He  said  the  staff  are  to  have  full 
control  of  the  treatment  of  patients ;  the  management  reserves  the 
right  to  receive  and  discharge  patients  as  in  the  past.     Superintend- 
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ent  Mellen  stated  that  there  are  now  480  iomatea  in  three  depart- 
iDflDts.  Of  these,  137  are  paupers,  360  insane,  and  83  are  in  the 
hospital  department.  Dr.  Dutton  inquired  as  to  the  medical  rec- 
ords of  the  hospital  and  was  informed  that  they  are  very  meagre. 
A  committee,  including  representatives  of  all  the  colleges  and  of 
the  profession  not  connected  with  any  college,  was  then  elected  to 
draft  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  Dr.  M.  Rosenwasaer,  Di 
J.  Lee,  Dr.  J.  K.  Sanders,  Dr.  W.  T.  Corlett,  and  Dr.  W.  T.  M 
Dr.  Rosenwasaer,  chairman  of  tliis  committee,  asked  for  instruction 
as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  appointing  house  pliysici: 
whetlier  it  was  to  be  by  competitive  examination  or  merely  bv 
ommendatioH  to  the  Director.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
cided  to  make  appointments  by  competitive  examination. 

Dr.  Powell  made  an  earnest  address  oo  the  importance  of  tlte 
work.  The  positions  un  the  staff  will  not  be  sinecures.  It  is  es|ie- 
cially  necessary  timt  the  visiting  members  be  industrious  and 
faithful,  and  tbis  requires  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor.  Any 
negligence  of  one  member  would  be  a  reflection  on  the  whole  staff, 
which  the  eyes  of  the  people  would  not  be  slow  to  observe. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  two  weeks. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CITV 
OF  MANSFIELD. 
The  faealth  officer.  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  presents  a  number  of 
interesting  tnattersfor  consideration,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
"slaughter  shops"  which  is  a  subject  of  more  than  local  interest- 
Among  other  things  he  says:  One  of  the  omnipresent  associates  of 
each  of  tliese  slaughterhouses  is  a  pen  of  hogs  which  are  feasted  on 
the  blood,  intestines  and  other  offal,  which  constitute  their  chief  diet, 
and  on  which  they  live,  grow  and  are  fattened.  I  inquired  occasion- 
ally if  they  fed  their  hogs  corn  for  a  wliile  before  they  are  slaugh- 
tered, but  received  a  negative  answer.  One  man  said  fae  never 
killed  his  hogs  for  home  consumption,  but  sold  them  to  be  shipped 
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Just  im&giDe  the  flavor  of  pork  fattened  on  the  offal  of  a  butcher's 
shop,  whose  daily  drink  is  blood  and  whose  diet  is  the  entrails  of 
their  slaughtered  companions.  Vou  would  all  "^ag"  at  the  idea  of 
eating  dog  meat,  but  will  you  tell  me  how  much  better  in  point  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  a  hog  is  which  is  fattened  on  the  poorest  and 
foulest  class  of  flesh  imaginable,  than  the  carnivora  wliose  nature  it 
is  to  live  on  meat.  Is  it  any  wonder  Germany  has  excluded  t)ie 
American  hog  from  their  markets?  We  are  not  here  to  condemn 
the  hog  that  is  fattened  on  corn  and  fares  sumptuously  on  pure  water 
every  day,  but  the  hog  that  quenches  his  thirst  with  blood  and  is 
fattened  on  spoiled  meat  and  intestines  is  not  lit  for  the  use  of  man, 
as  an  article  of  diet,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  Health  Officer. 

A  huge  pile  of  hones  is  another  fragrant  associate  of  the  slaughter 
houses,  with  all  their  delicate  and  penetrating  odors;  while  as  a  rule 
the  floors  of  these  houses  are  open  and  the  blood,  bloody  water  and 
other  organic  juices  trickle  down  between  the  flooring  and  saturate 
the  soil  beneath,  which  in  turn  becomes  one  seething  mass  of  putre- 
fying corruption,  filled  with  offensive  and  obnoxious  odors.  Fre- 
quently we  found  baskets  and  boxes  filled  with  spoiled  hams, 
shoulders,  side  meat  and  other  decaying  liesh,  ornamenting  different 
parts  of  the  slaughter  house  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  fragrance  of 
tlie  room. 

Now  imagine  a  liog  pen  with  all  its  natural  odors,  to  which  is 
added  tlie  fragrance  of  decom{>o8ing  blood  and  flesh  at  one  side,  a  pile 
of  odoriferous  bones  on  the  other,  and  the  soil  underneath  seething 
with  putrefying  organic  matter,  and  the  room  itself  ornamented  with 
decaying  meat,  as  were  actually  the  facts  in  some  of  these  shops,  and 
then  imagine  such  a  place  to  kill  and  cool  the  animals  from  which 
you  obtain  your  choice  roasts  and  tender  steaks,  which  must  hang 
for  hours  in  this  fragrant  atmosphere  while  cooling  or  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  the  city,  and  you  have  a  faint  picture  of  the  average 
butcher  shop  of  our  city,  and  the  atmosphere  our  meat  enjoys  prior 
to  its  journey  to  the  frying  pan. 

Its  transportation  from  the  slaughter  house  to  tlie  meat  market  is 
no  less  romantic;  here  it  is  dumped  into  a  dirty,  filthy,  greasy,  bloody. 
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beeroearecl,  stiaking  wagon  box  and  covered  with  a  dirty  clotb  that 
the  meanest  man  in  town  would  ecom  to  use  as  a  horse  blanket  for 
the  worst  "crowbait"  in  the  city,  which  ia  covered  with  blood  and 
dirt,  and  smells  like  a  carrion  and  is  little  better,  but  is  plenty  good 
enough  to  cover  the  tender  mutton  or  stall-fed  beef  on  its  way  &om 
the  slaughter  house  to  the  market. 

The  common  "pudding  meat"  of  our  shops  has  an  interesting 
history,  surrounded  with  fragrance  and  tainted  with  romance.  This 
delicate  luxury  is  the  child  of  the  shop-soured  scraps  that  have  be- 
come unsalable,  which  are  cooked  up  with,  and  not  infrequently, 
the  calves  and  sheep  heads  (the  two  latter  with  the  brains  and  eyes 
also)  until  the  bones  can  be  shaken  out  of  them.  Then  they  are 
picked  out  and  the  meat  is  ground  up  and  seasoned  highly,  so  as  to 
cover  any  tainted  flavor  it  may  have,  and  is  then  stuffed  in  skins, 
when  it  is  ready  for  sale,  and  in  this  way  an  unpalatable,  unmarket- 
able batch  of  meat  is  made  salable.  Bologna  sausage  may  be  sajd 
to  be  just  a  grade  above  the  former,  but  likewise  is  composed  of 
shop-soured  meat  mixed  with  "  blue  meat,"  I.  e.,  old  cows  and  the 
like,  that  are  too  poor  and  tough  to  place  on  the  market  in  any  other 
shape. 

When  an  accumulation  of  this  is  gathered  up  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  sent  to  a  foundry  on  Fourth  street,  where  it  is  ground  by 
steam  in  an  old,  dirty,  fly-covered  cutting  box,  all  gummed  up  with 
dried  blood,  fibrin  and  meat  juices,  whose  fragrance  is  enough  to 
entice  the  buzzards  for  miles  around  ;  but  which  is  a  little  better 
than  some  of  the  meat  that  is  sent  there  to  be  ground.  After  this 
the  meat  pulp  is  highly  seasoned  or  a  little  smoked  baoon  is  some- 
times cut  up  with  it  to  give  it  a  palatable  flavor,  then  the  whole 
mass  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  stuffed  in  skins,  smoked  a  little  and 
placed  upon  the  market. 

The  average  butcher  sausage  shares  practically  the  same  fate  and 
is  usually  made  from  stale  pork  and  seasoned  with  sage  and  other 
condiments  to  cover  its  tainted  taste  and  give  it  a  degree  of  palata- 
bility. 

Some  of  the  firms  have  their  own   machinery  and  cut,  mix  and 
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stuff  their  onn  pudding,  bologna  and  sausage,  but  that  is  no  ^ar- 
ant«e  that  its  quality  is  greatly  improved  thereby,  except  that  it  is 
not  quite  so  public  and  in  some  instances  the  machinery  is  kept 
more  clean.  They,  no  doubt,  think  where  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is 
folly  to  be  wise,  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

Few  of  the  butchers  of  this  city  furnish  their  own  "skins"  for 
the  sausage,  bologna  and  the  like,  but  purchase  them  from  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities.  But  you  ask  me  what  are  "skins?"  They 
are  the  small  intestines  of  the  beef,  hog  or  sheep,  usually  the  for- 
mer, but  seldom  the  latter,  which  are  supposed  to  be  cleaned  by 
washing  and  scraping  until  all  the  mucus  lining  is  removed  and  the 
"skin"  is  left  clear  and  transparent. 

Those  of  us  who  were  raised  on  the  farm  and  enjoyed  the  rare 
luxury  of  cleaning  hog  "  skins "  on  butchering  day  can  recall  to 
memory  this  tedious  process,  which  requires  hours  of  diligent  work, 
scraping  each  "skin"  with  a  hickory  scraper  on  a  smooth  oak 
shingle,  inch  by  inch,  until  it  would  pass  muster,  when  "blowed 
up  "  by  our  mothers,  who  inspected  thera  carefully  to  see  that  they 
were  perfectly  clean  and  transparent  throughout.  We  naturally 
become  skeptical  when  we  leam  that  these  "skins"  nowadays  are 
bought  by  the  bushel,  so  to  speak, in  Chicago  and  other  large  cities, 
all  cleaned  and  ready  for  use,  for  a  few  cents  a  pound,  and,  as 
butchers  have  told  roe,  for  less  than  they  can  clean  their  own 
"skins."  Look  at  these  slimy  coverings  for  our  sausage  and  take  a 
few  sniffe  of  their  fragrance  before  they  are  used,  and  I  am  sure 
that  but  few  of  you  will  be  able  to  suppress  the  feeling  of  skepti- 
cism as  to  their  actual  cleanliness. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  how  are  we  to  improve  this 
state  of  affairs  as  regards  the  slaughter-houses  of  our  city  ? 

My  reply  is  to  establish  an  abattoir,  which,  in  other  words,  is  a 
city  slaughter-house,  owned,  governed,  controlled  and  run  by  the 
city,  where  all  animals  and  fowls  must  be  inspected  before  they  are 
killed,  and  where  all  meat  brought  to  the  city  must  pass  inspection 
before  it  is  placed  on  sale  in  the  city  markets. 
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"APOPI.EXIA  CERKBKI  SA!f>lUl\EA." — A\  AIIUBKSS  DEUVERED  BE- 
FORE THE  KEKLIX  MRI>1<'AL  SOIIKTV,  MAY  27,  1891,  BY  E. 
MENUEL.      A  BYNDPHIS.       BEKr..    KLIX.  WOCH. 

"In  considering  the  number  of  cases  of  liemorrliage  into  the 
brain  resulting  in  a  chronic  condition  of  hemiplegia,  we  are  sti^cb 
by  the  marked  agreement  of  symptoms  iu  the  different  cases;  by  a 
remarltable  unifonnity  of  the  clinical  jiictures.  The  principal  de- 
partures from  normal  motility,  varying  in  degree,  are  a  sliglit  differ- 
ence in  the  pupils,  an  asymmetrv,  usually  slight,  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  face  in  whicli  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  superior  brancbes 
of  the  facial  nerve  functionate  normally;  deflection  of  the  tongue 
toward  the  paraly/.ed  side ;  and  paralysis  of  oue  arm  and 
leg.  The  sensory  and  vasomotor  disturbances  on  the  patwlywd 
side,  atthougli  usually  present,  are  not  extreme,  and,  on  the  other 
haiid,  the  tendon  reflexes  are  increased. 

"  That  this  condition  should  be  present  with  such  regularity  is  all 
the  more  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  in  other  pressure  dis- 
turbances of  the  brain,  as  In  tumor^,  etc.,  the  manifestations  vary 
so  much  in  so  many  points  that  hardly  any  case  resembles  another 
at  all  closely. 

*'  Inasmuch  as  a  special  physiological  significance  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  brain  is  beyond  doubt,  we  must  conclude  from  the 
clinical  observation  of  the  hemiplegias  following  cerebral  hemor- 
rhages that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  bleeding  occurs  in 
essentially  the  same  location.  This  is  confirmed  by  patholoeieal 
experience. " 

(Morgagni,  Valsalva,  Cruveilhier,  Andral,  Rochoux,  Durand- 
Ferdel,  Rosenthal,  all  agree  in  finding  the  hemorrhages  most  usually 
in  the  optic  thalami,  corjiora  striata,  and  their  vicinity.  Observerewe 
also  well  agreed  that  in  by  tar  the  majority  of  cases  the  arteries 
concerned  are  the  branches  of  the  arteria  corporis  striati.     Cliarcol 
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has  particularly  designated  the  arteria  lenticulo- striata,  the  enteria 
of  the  arteria  corporia  striati  externi  by  the  name  of  "the  artery  of 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  " 

Experience  indicates  no  great  difference  between  the  number  of 
hemorrhages  iu  the  two  hemispheres.  In  embolism,  however,  the 
relation  is  one  of  ^jreat  inequality.  Berlin  found  the  embolus  seven 
times  right,  thirty-one  times  left ;  Meissner  found  it  twelve  times 
right,  and  twenty-six  left.  The  question  which  has  busied  authors 
since  Morgagni  is  :  Why  are  the  branches  of  the  arteria  corporis 
striati  ruptured  with  such  especial  frequency  ?  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  at  present  that  two  conditions  are  required  for  cerebral 
hemorrhage-  First,  a  pre-existing  affection  of  the  vessel  wall,  and, 
secondly,  a  suddenly  increased  blood  pressure,  which  causes  the 
breaking  of  the  diseased  wall.  Worm-Muller  by  direct  experiment 
has  demonstrated  what  the  clinician  would  expect,  that  rupture  of 
the  sound  vessel  wall  does  not  occur  even  under  double  pressure. 

In  18i)l  Virchow  described  the  pathological  condition  of  the 
vessel  wall,  which  favors  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  The  essen- 
tial process,  ampullar  ectasia,  he  considered  to  be  the  atrophy  of  the 
circular  muscle  coat  which  appears  in  every  possible  degree  in  the 
remaining  vessel    wall. 

Bouchard  and  Charcot  confirmed  the  occurrence  of  atrophy  of 
the  uiuscle  coat  in  the  ectasias,  which  they  termed  miliarj' aneurisms; 
they  do  not  hold  this  to  be  a  primary  affection,  but  make  it  secon- 
dary to  nuclear  processes  in  the  adventitia. 

These  miliary  aneurisms  were  found  by  Charcot  in  all  cases  of 
cerebtal  hemorrhage,  especially  in  the  smallest  arteries,  but  never 
in  veins  or  capillaries.  Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  Eichler's  view 
that  the  process  begins  in  a  chronic  affection  of  the  intima,  which 
is  identical  with  atheromatous  degeneration  and  endarteritis  defor- 
mans, but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  process  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  fatty  and  atheromatous  affection  of  the  vessels, 
which,  since  Abercrombie  and  Paget,  has  been  held  to  he  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  bleeding.  Virchow  denied  their  causal  relation  to 
this  difficulty,  and  Charcot  and  Bouchard  pointed  out  that  in  a  fourth 
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of  all  cases  the  arteries  are  not  atheromatous.  The  milUrr 
aneurisms,  however,  are  found  throughout  the  brain  but  with 
special  frequency  in  those  arteries  which  especially  give  rise  to 
hemorrhages.  But  we  hare  none  the  less  to  show  why  the  vesaeU 
here  are  more  frequently  diseased  than  elsewhere.  Other  explana- 
tions succeed  no  better,  as  those  of  Morgagni,  Charcot  and  Nodi- 
nagel.  Our  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  finer  blood  vessels  oi 
the  brain.  The  excellent  works  of  Heubner  and  Duret  agree  with 
Mendel's  own  observation  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the  white 
substance  and  the  great  ganglia  are  end  arteries,  i.  e.,  arteries 
branching  at  acute  angles  and  having  few  or  no  anastomoses. 

Heubner  found  extensive  coinmunications  between  the  arteries 
of  the  pia  before  they  enter  the  cortex,  while  Duret  finds  no  anas- 
tomoses. Each  view  has  supporters,  Mendel  himself  declaring  posi- 
tively in  favor  of  Heubner,  although 'not  finding  the  anastomoses 
as  abundant  as  Heubner  described. 

How  this  arrangement  may  affect  blood  pressure  and  then  the 
vessel  wall,  is  the  next  question.  There  were  no  pre-existing  ex- 
periments at  hand,  and  Mendel  undertook  to  construct  an  artificial 
circulation,  in  which,  by  means  of  manometers,  he  could  determine 
the  varying  pressures  when  anastomoses  were  present  and  when 
they  were  absent. 

The  apparatus  is  fully  described  and  the  results  obtained  are  very 
striking.) 

"  The  constant  result  of  all  the  experiments  is  that  the  pressure 
in  the  arteries  of  the  cortex  is  very  considerably  less  than  in  the 
carotid,  while  the  pressure  in  the  arteria  corporis  striati  is  but 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  carotid." 

For  the  next  point  the  anastomoses' in  the  cortex  are  of  great  im- 
portance ; 

"  The  fact  that  the  arteries  of  the  great  ganglia  tear  much  oftenei 
than  those  of  the  cortex,  depends  not  upon  the  former  having  to  en- 
dure an  abnormal  high  pressure,  but  upon  the  latter  being  by  ■ 
peculiar  arrangement  protected  from  increased  pressure." 

The  effect  of  increased  pressure  within  an  elastic  tube  is  to  dis- 
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tend  it,  not  only  in  its  transverse  diameter,  but  also  in  the  longitu- 
dinal. This  distention  in  the  arterial  tube  must  occur  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  the  distensible  muscle-coat.  From  all  these  facts  Mendel 
ar^es  the  etiology  of  cerebral  hemorrhage  as  follows '. 

"The  transitory  rises  in  blood  pressure,  due  to  increased  heart 
action  during  life,  will  be  effective  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
carotid,  in  the  tract  of  the  arteria  corporis  striati  especially;  in  a 
much  less  degree  in  the  arteries  of  the  cortex. 

'*  The  walls  of  the  arteries  will  be  distended  in  both  transverse 
&nd  longitudinal  diameters  by  the  increased  pressure.  The  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  this  distention  leads  gradually  in  advancing 
age  to  an  atrophy  of  the  musculans,  to  miliary  aneurism;  a  new 
rise  of  pressure  causes  rupture  and  the  development  of  the  apo- 
plectic attack. " 

Such  increases  of  blood  pressure  are  caused  by  psychical  influ- 
ences, by  bodily  effort,  by  alcohol,  coffee,  etc.  In  all  other  organs 
of  the  body,  there  may  be  a  much  greater  variation  of  the  quantity 
of  blood  coDtained  than  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
volume  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  be  considerably  altered,  so  that 
in  certain  spots  anaemia,  and  in  others  an   excess  of    blood   may 

Mendel  considers  that  in  an  apoplectic  seizure  there  is  established 
a  hyperaemia  of  the  medullary  portions  at  the  point  of  hemorrhage 
and  anaemia  in  the  cortex  and  other  portions.  The  effect  of  a 
seizure  is  like  the  effect  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  produced  by  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  unconsciousness,  vomiting  and  convulsions. 
Supported  by  clinical  facts  and  his  experiments,  Mendel  explains 
the  phenomena  of  a  cerebral  apoplexy  by  referring  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  attack  to  sudden,  extreme  variations  of  pressure; 
and  unconsciousness  persisting  a  longer  time,  and  other  general 
symptoms,  to  anaemia  of  the  brain  cortex. 

In  former  days  venesection  was  universally  practiced.  Now  the 
ice-bag  is  just  as  generally  used.  From  Mendel's  point  of  view, 
the  latter  procedure  is  as  irrational  as  the  fonner.  He  concludes  : 
"The  only  rational  treatment  of  apoplectic  seizure  seems  to  me  to 
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be  the  most  absolute  quiet  of  the  whole  body,  in  particular  avoid- 
ing movements  of  the  head,  which  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possi- 
ble; conditions  which  are  almost  daily  violated  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  men  suffering  from  an  attack. "  J.  P.  S. 

AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


Since  Dr.  NoEGiiKRATH'rt  paper  published  in  1872  *  the  questioD 
of  the  contagiousness  of  chronic  urethral  discharges  and  their  rela- 
tion to  pyosalpynx,  pelvic  peritonitis  etc,  in  the  female  has  been  the 
subject  of  hot  discussion  pro  and  con,  American  physicians  being 
inclined  to  the  pro  and  British  physicians  to  the  con  of  the  question- 
George  Gra>-vii.i^  Bantock  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S,  Ed,,  etc,+  cIudu 
never  to  have  seen  a  case  in  which  he  could  obtain  incontestable 
confirmatory  evidence  that  a  case  of  salpingitis,  pjosalpynx,  much 
less  hydrosalpynx,  ovaritis,  or  ovarian  abscess,  was  of  gonorrhoea! 
origin,  and  while  inclined'to  admit  that  perhaps,  in  rare  cases,  Bucb 
mischief  might  arise,  he  evidently  regards  gonorrhoea  as  no  bar  to 
marriage.  Per  contra.  Dr.  Georgk  E.merwin  Brewstkb,*  of  New 
York  City,  is  inclined  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  small  thread- 
like bodies  in  the  urine  known  among  German  surgeons  as  tripper 
fndfn  as  indicating  that  the  disease  is  still  latent  and  communicable 
even  though  there  be  no  discharge  whatever  from  the  urethra.  He 
cites  a  case  where  a  patient  under  treatmeut  for  tliese  tripptr/adm, 
had  married  against  his  orders,  and  where  the  wife,  within  two  weeks 
after  the  ceremony  came  down  with  acute  specific  valvo- vaginitis, 
uretliritis  and  cystitis,  ending  in  chronic  pyelitis,  and,  holding  that 
"far  more  suffering  and  incurable  disease  in  women  can  be  attribu- 
ted to  gonorrhoeal  tlian  to  syphilitic  infection,"  his  rule  is  "never  to 
allow  marriage  until  at  least  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
cessation  of  all  acute  symptoms  and  imtil  repeated  examinations  of 
the  secretions  (including  the  tripper fiiden)  have  failed  to  show  the 
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presence  of  gonococci."  In  none  of  the  six  cases  where  he  has  been 
able  to  enforce  this  rule  has  the  wife  shown  the  slightest  evidence 
of  infection.  The  cases  cited  moreover  in  our  last  number  by  Dr. 
F.  B.  RoniNsox  showing  a  casual  relation  between  old  gonorrhoea 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  and  pueqteral  fever  from  ruptured  pjb- 
salpynx  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  wliile  thev  would  probably  have  but 
little  weight  in  changing  Dk.  Bantock'k  opinion,  will  serve  to 
contirm  the  cautious  American  practitioner  in  his  notion  that  the 
young  woman  who  murries  an  old  gonorrhoea  is  running  no  little 
risk,  and  that  the  parent  who  inquires  as  to  the  antecedents  of  a  pros- 
|)ective  son-in-law  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  his  daughter 
is  about  to  run  that  risk  is  not  so  far  ofi  his  base  as  some  would 
think.  The  drift  of  clinical  testimony  this  side  the  water  goes  to 
show  that  an  aseptic  husband  is  fully  as  important  a  prophylactic 
measure  aa  an  antiseptic  pad. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  the  false  membrane 
in  crouj),  Dk.  R.  1.  Pkakk,  of  Pleasanton,  Kas,,*  has  found  that 
muriate  of  pilocarpine  in  full  doses,  acts  promptly  and  efficiently, 
thus  confirming  the  statement  made  by  Dii.  Ui.tem,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  in  ISSrt.-l-  The  drug  is  given  in  doses  .of  one-half  grain 
hourly  till  the  skin  moistens  and  tlie  harsh  throat  sounds  become 
soft.  If  tlie  flow  of  mucus  is  too  profuse,  the  child  may  be  laid 
head  downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  40,"  in  which  jiosition  breath- 
ing will  become  easy.  Witli  the  cessation  of  the  dyspnoea,  the  ex- 
hibition of  pilocarpine  is  discontinued  and  ordinary  tonic  treatment 
resorted  to.  ^Vhile  attacking  the  false  membrane  by  internal  medi- 
cation, it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  '•incyiir,  we  have  an  efficient 
means  of  noftfiiiii'j  the  memhrane.,  and  a  remedy  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  always  being  readily  obtainable.  It  vaporizes  easily 
and  is  used  for  the  above  pur{)ose  by  Di:.  S.  .1.  Bl'mstkaii,  of 
Decatur,  111.,  in  the  following  manner:  J  He  places  the  vinegar  in 
an  ortlinarv  bread  pan  or  other  shallow  dish.  Then  by  heating  flat- 
irons  or  bricks  in  the  stove  and  placing  them  in  the  pan,  a  great 

*  Kanfu  Cilr  Mad.  Ind«x.  April.  ISHl.  t  Thcrupeulic  Uiutl*. 
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cloud  of  steam  la  generated,  which  soon  fills  the  whole  room.  The 
only  trouble  he  finds  is  to  induce  the  attendants  to  be  thorough  in 
keeping  up  the  steam — they  are  apt  to  get  half-hearted,  and  the 
steam  is  irritating  to  a  healthy  trachea.  Those  who  recall  the 
prompt  action  of  acetic  acid  in  softening  animal  tissues  will  see  a 
good  reason  for  crediting  his  statement  that  he  has  "seen  a  number 
of  desperate  cases  yield  to  this  treatment  after  tracheotomy  seemed 
to  present  the  only  hope. "  As  a  germicide,  aoetic  acid  is  claimed 
to  be  as  efficient  as  carbolic  acid,  and  by  the  method  mentioned  the 
air  can  be  more  effectually  charged  with  the  medicament,  and  a 
more  continuous  effect  rnaintained  than  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  atomiser.  It  ia  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  the  fact 
that  all  the  products  of  combustion  in  the  ordinary  gasoline  and 
gas-stoves  are  discharged  into  the  room,  instead  of  being  carried 
off  into  the  chimney  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  a  fatal  result  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  gases  generated  should  be  reported,  as  is  dons 
by  N.  K.  McCoBMHK,  of  Normal,  III.*  The  stove,  a  gasoline 
"Globe  No,  5,"  manufactured  by  the  Standard  Lighting  Co.,  of 
this  city,  was  going  full  blast  in  a  small,  close  room,  till  it  had  con- 
sumed the  available  oxygen  and  substituted  therefor  the  products 
of  combustion.  The  man  and  his  wife,  who  occupied  the  room, 
were  heard  about  their  work  at  5  a.  m.,  and  at  7  a.  m.  they  were 
found  dead  on  the  floor,  while  the  baby  aged  four  or  fire  months 
was  found  almost  lifeless  in  the  ne^it  room.  An  hour  or  two's  work 
resuscitated  the  child.  The  smell  perceived  by  those  who  found 
them  was  that  of  carbon  monoxide.  No  post  mortem  was  made. 
With  the  more  extensive  use  of  gasoline  and  gas  as  fuel,  these  acci- 
dents are  likely  to  grow  more  frequent,  and  even  where  we  do  not 
have  asphyxia,  we  may  expect  to  find  dyscraslas  resulting  from  the 
contamination  of  the  air  in  the  living  rooms  by  the  products  of 
combustion,  unless  especial  care  is  taken  to  provide  free  ventilation. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hot  colon  injection,  so  efficient 
in  allaying  the  pain  of  pelvic  trouble  in  the  female,  will  also,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  J.  0.  JoxEs.f  enable  an  over-distended  Madder  to 
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empty  itself,  thus  avoiding  the  neoessitj  of  catherization.  The 
fluid  preferred  is  milk  with  a  tablespoonful  or  ao  of  sugar  in  it. 
From  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  quart  is  injected  as  hot  as  oan  be 
borne.  Id  about  thirty  minutes  the  bladder  will  commonly  empty 
itself.  Ice  cold  applications  to  the  infiamed  joints  together  with 
free  use  of  salicylate  of  soda  internally  is  the  method  employed  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Carrutuebs*  in  treating  acute  r/teutnaHsm.  Towels 
wrung  from  ice  water  are  applied  to  the  joints  and  changed  as  fast 
as  they  become  warm.  Salicylate  of  soda  in  15  grain  doses  is  given 
every  two  hours.  He  claims  that  this  treatment  thoroughly  applied 
will  abort  the  disease  in  from  two  to  four  days— and  that  the  cases 
so  treated  are  exempt  from  relapses  and  heart  complications. 

L.   B.   T. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

Far  Salt  by  P.  W.  Clarflcld.  ClMtlud,  Ohio. 

A  PtACtioiL  Iriutibi  ok  DiBEAitf  Or  THm  $EiK.  Br  Hanrr  G.  Piffwd.  A.  M,.  M.  D.-. 
Cliqlnl  Prafanor  of  I>srniatoiatT  Id  tha  UniTtnlt;  of  Saw  York,  eta.  AiBlated  br 
Robart  H.  Fnllar,  H.  D.,  wllli  Iftr  rull.pac*  urlflnal  plktei  And  thirty-ttare*  illnitn- 
tlou  Id  tha  t»t.    Haw  York:    D.  ApptatsD  A  Co.    IWl.    Prlao.116. 

One's  first  impression  on  taking  up  this  book  is  that  he  is  about 
to  examine  a  work  of  art.  The  atlas  shape,  the  beautiful  heavy 
calendered  paper,  the  numerous  plates  in  the  finest  of  modem  pho- 
tc^raphing  and  engraving  arfe  well  calculated  to  produce  this  im- 
pression. And  it  is  a  work  of  art — although  made  subservient  to 
the  cause  of  eoience. 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  medical  teaching;;  are  illustrations  more 
essential  than  in  dermatology.  No  amount  of  text,  however 
graphic,  seems  equally  clear.  And  thanks  to  recent  advance  in 
photo-engraving  a  wonderful  accuracy  is  attained  in  delineation  in 
black  and  wliite  without  the  use  of  any  pigment.  These  plates 
seem  to  supply  nearly  all  that  sight  can  learn,  and  tempt  one  to  try 
on  them  his  sense  of  touch.     The  text  too  is  quite  satisfactory,  at 
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least  to  tlie  jfeneral  practitioner.  We  presume,  of  course,  the  derma- 
tologists and  patliologists  will  skin  teeth  and  split  hairs  over  certain 
parts  of  the  classification,  but  the  every  day  doctor  will  recognize 
the  picture  of  the  disease,  find  it  well  and  clearly  described  and 
the  treatment  indicated,  and  be  satisfied. 

Another  point  in  its  favor  is  the  moderate  price.  Atlases  of 
skin -diseases  have  generally  limited  their  sale  hy  their  price.  This 
one  will  he  extensively  sold  not  only  to  specialists  in  that  depart- 
ment but  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession, 

pKiCtiCii.  SiKLTiBV  Asp  Kcotomic  C.WRiso.        Ad«pted  [o  Porsontof  ModeraiB  ■■»!  RanH 
MeUi).    BrHr>.Marr  Uinmftn  AtMl. 

To  this  essay  was  awarded  the  first  prize  among  seventy  compet- 
itors, and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  able  judges  of  award  and 
testimonials  from  members  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion prove  that  it  is  a  work  ot  great  practical  value,  and  that  it  would 
in  many  cases  assist  in  securing  to  families  health,  comfort,  and  happi- 
ness in  life,  if  it  could  be  placed  in  their  hands.  It  would  be  of  im- 
mediate and  permanent  benefit,  and  especially  assist  in  bettering 
the  condition  of  those  (or  whom  it  is  principally  intended. 

In  the  Ijomb  Prize  Essay  on  Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic 
Cooking  we  have  a  new  departure  in  cook  books — we  have  a  book 
which  stimulates  thought  and  encourages  study  of  cookery  problems, 
and  does  not  leave  the  reader  with  the  usual  bewildered  mind.  This 
little  hook  ought  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  American 
cookery  which  shall  in  time  be  as  famous  as  the  French  cookery  is 
to-day.  Let  us  be  barbarians  no  longer,  but  let  us  use  intelligently 
the  great  abundance  of  good  material  with  which  our  markets  abound. 

Because  the  title  page  says  '^for  persons  of  moderate  or  small 
means"  let  no  one  lay  the  book  aside  as  unsuited  to  a  rich  man's 
needs.  The  same  nutritive  principles  must  be  found  on  both  tables, 
and  health  is  as  essential  for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor.  Mrs.  Abel 
has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  clear  to  the  unscientific 
mind  some  of  the  fundamental  scientific  principles  on  wliich  the 
preparation  of  food  depends,  and  she  has  not  hesitated  to  expose 
many  of  the  fallacies  which  have  hitherto ruledour kitchens, because 
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she  was  in  a  position  to  be  sure  of  her  ground.  £verj  High  School 
Laboratory  should  place  this  little  book  alongside  of  its  text-book 
in  chemistry. 

PucTiOAL  N0TR9  OX  Urin^kt  Akalvsis.  Bj  Wm.  B.  CuflBld.  A.  M.,  H.  D..  Chist  of 
Ch«t  CJlnlo  uDd  Lestnnr  On  CIIdIiwI  HsdlolDs.  UolTeriltj  oF  MurUad.  (to.  Oeo.  8. 
DkTU.  Delroil,  MIoIl.  1891. 

This  is  a  recent  number  of  the  Physician's  Leisure  Library,  paper, 
25  cents.  It  is  an  excellent  little  manual,  well-named  "  practical," 
and  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  in  a  course  on  urinary 
analysis,  or  to  the  practitioner  who  will  keep  it  conveniently  near 
bis  apparatus  and  reagents  for  an  occasional  reminder  on  the  less 
used  and  sometimes  forgotten  points. 
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Counter  prescribing  has  become  so  flagrant  in  Topeka  as  to  de- 
mand that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  physicians  in  the  near 
future.  Some  violators  will  have  the  privilege  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  themselves  for  their  lapses  from  duty  in  the  matter  of 
prescribing.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. — Kansas  Medical 
Journal. 

The  Dietetic  Gazette  for  June,  has  the  following.  "A  recent  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing  before  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  tlie  Western  Reserve  Univereity,  deserves  more  widespread 
attention  than  it  will  probably  receive.  Of  themany  gems  contained 
ill  it  he  presents  a  selection  which  evince  alike  the  merit  of  the  au- 
thor ana  the  good  taste  of  the  reviewer,"  and  concludes  by  saying 
that  "the  entire  address  as  published  in  the  Cleveland  Medical 
Gazette  for  March,  1891,  is  worthy  of  careful  reading." 

If  our  keen-eyed  cotemporary  will  remember  that  the  best  place 
0  a  fishing  is  in  the  water;  he  may  catch  a  good  one  every  little 


to  go  a 


Dr.  li.  IF.  HolUday  has  returned  from  his  trip  abroad. 

Dr.  Jamin  'Strong  has  been  appointed  health  officer  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  in  place  of  our  former  efficient  officer,  Dr.  G.  C.  Ash- 
muD. 

Dr.  C  li.  Pfirier  and  Miss  Lena  Schlatlier,  of  Cleveland,  were 
united  in  marriage  on  the  evening  of  June  ^4th,  and  left  for  a  trip 
East. 

h.ji,..    A'OOQlC 
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Coddling. — The  following,  from  the  pen  of  the  "womao  about 
town"  in  xVew  York  Evening  Sun,  is  a  suggestive,  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining, bit  of  newspaper  prose:  "A  memocboly  tale  of  a  small 
boj  was  told  recently  to  the  woman  — a  tale  whereby  hangs  —  not 
another  story  —  but  a  small,  a  very  small,  sermon.  Here  is  the  tale: 
This  small  bov  was  the  child  of  an  intelligent,  a  super- intelligent 
mother,  who  had  all  kinds  of  beautiful  tbeones  about  small  boys  and 
the  way  to  rear  them  hygienically.  From  his  babyhood,  therefore, 
this  boy  had  been  brought  up  on  theories.  From  the  time  be  was 
promoted  from  baby  foods  —  of  which  he  was  allowed  to  have  only 
the  most  improved  Kinds  —  he  never  had  the  fun  of  eating  any  of 
the  awfully  unwholesome  and  awfully  good  compounds  that  do  so 
much  toward  keeping  the  average  boy  from  wanting  to  be  an  angel 
before  his  time.  He  never  ate  pie  and  pudding  ana  hot  biscuit  and 
maple  syrup  and  taffy  and  green  apples  and  popcorn  all  at  once, 
and  he  never  had  a  howling  stomachache  which  he  could  ease  only 
by  swearing  a  little  when  his  brother  was  around  and  his  mother 
wasn't,  and  then  crying  a  little  in  between,  when  nobodv  was 
around.  No;  he  was  allowed  to  eat  only  the  simplest  foods — oat- 
meal and  a  little  meat  and  some  potatoes  and  healthful  whole-wheat 
bread  and  all  the  things  that  the  books  tell  about.  And  so  he  lived 
and  grew,  in  spite  of  it  all,  until  he  was  about  eight  years  of  age, 
and  then  he  went  to  make  a  visit  to  his  grandmother,  who  wasn't 
"advanced"  or  highly  informed  as  to  the  new  ideas  in  dietetics,  but 
who  was  old-fashioned  and  had  queer  ideas  that  boys  like  good  thinf^ 
to  eat,  just  for  the  sake  of  eating  tiiem.  And  so  she  sat  up  nights 
to  think  of  good  things  for  this  boy  to  eat.  And  he  — -  well,  be  for- 
got all  about  bis  "bringing  up,"  and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  sat  up  nights, 
too,  to  eat  some  of  the  good  things  she  stewed  up  for  him.  This 
beatific  state  of  things  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  then  something 
serious  occurretl.  Tlie  small  bov  grew  suddenly  and  dangeroustv 
ill.  His  grandmother  poulticed  and  dosed  him  with  just  the  same 
old-fashioned  enthusiasm  with  which  she  had  fed  him.  But  be  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  lieroic  treatment  of  any  kind,  and  in  two 
days  he  died.  That's  the  story.  The  moral  is  this  —  it  isn't  pointed, 
you  will  observe,  either  at  the  grandmother  or  iit  the  boy,  but  at  the 
mother.  The  woman  lavs  the  blame  of  the  boy's  death  right  at  the 
mother's  door.  She  had  brought  the  youn^ter  up  on  too  improved 
methods.  She  had  coddled  his  stomach  ana  made  its  work  easy  for 
it  until  it  had  never  developed  half  its  normal  strength  and  ability 
to  take  care  of  food ;  and  the  first  time  it  found  an  heroic  task  set  for 
it,  it  gave  it  up  altogetlier.  Stomachs  are  not  unlike  people.  They 
need  hard  things  to  develop  them  sometimes.  Lobster  and  Welsh 
rarebit  and  ices  at  unholy  hours  have  their  purpose  in  the  physiological 
world  just  as  welt  as  <lumb-bell3  and  rowing  machines'and  chest 
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weights.  Trust  your  stomachs  to  tell  you  wlian  you  have  carried 
y->ur  heroiBin  too  far.  But  don't  make  a  molly-coddle  of  it,  or  it 
will  make  a  dyspeptic  or  a  corpse  out  of  you.  There  is  a  sound 
sense  and  real  wisdom  in  the  voracious  but  ungodly  taste  which 
prompts  the  small  boy  to  make  an  ostrich  of  himself.  Let  him  do 
It  if  you  want  to  make  him  strong. — Medical  Record. 

J'hysiciane  and  J'ercenlages  oh  Prescriptiotis. — In  his  presidential 
address,  delivered  by  Dr.  W,  R.  Cluness,  of  Sacremento,  before  the 
California  State  Medical  Society,  in  April  last,  the  result  of  a  very 
laborious  investigation  hito  the  subject  of  percentages  on  prescrip- 
tions is  dealt  with.  Dr.  Cluness  has  made  numerous  inquiries  regard- 
ing this  practice  all  over  the  country,  and  finds  it  extraordinarily  preva- 
lent. Among  one  hundred  and  six  large  towns  and  cities,  tne  prac- 
tice waa  known  to  exist  in  sixty-seven  and  suspected  in  thirty-nine. 

It  seems  to  be  extremely  and  scandalously  prevalent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. One  physician  of  that  place  writes:  1  have  been  repeatedly 
approached  by  them  (apothecaries),  and  commissions  ranging  from 
thirty  to  seventy-five  percent  have  been  offered;  indeed,  many  drug- 
gists openly  maintain  that  tliey  can  afford,  and  in  fact  do  give  phy- 
sicians all  tne  receipts  of  the  first  prescriptions,  contenting  tnemselveB 
with  what  they  call  "the  repeats."  In  order  not  to  have  patients 
go  to  another  drug  store,  one  druggist  has  envelopes  which  are 
given  to  the  physician  who  seals  the  prescription  in  the  envelope; 
another  apothecary  has  prescriptions  telephoned  to  him  direct  from 
the  doctor's  office,  and  pays  for  the  rental  of  the  telephone.  I  had 
one  patient  tell  me  that  his  drug  bill  was  larger  than  his  physician's 
bill  (of  course,  while  under  another  physician's  care).  There  are 
now  two  San  Francisco  druggists  who  announce  a  revolt  from  the 
system  by  conspicuous  placards,  one  of  which  reads:  "People's  drug 
store;  no  commission  paid  to  physicians  on  prescriptions;  and  an- 
other bears  the  legend:  "No  percentage  drug  store. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  percentage  system  exists  in  this  city, 
though  probably  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  some  other  places.  The 
practice  is  simply  and  unqualifiedly  a  dishonest  one,  unless  the 
patient  is  told  of  it;  and  naturally  this  rarely  occurs.  But  besides 
being  dishonest  and  degrading,  it  leads  to  unnecessary  and  injurious 
medication.  No  physician  can  systematically  avoid  the  tendency 
to  prescribe  medicine  freely  if  he  knows  it  will  thereby  increase  his 
income.  Human  nature  is  too  weak  and  the  financial  stringency  of 
the  physician  too  strong.  Dr.  Cluness  has  done  a  service  in  caQing 
attention  to  an  evil  which  is  evidently  wide-spread  and  serious,  and 
one  to  which  it  would  be  well  for  medical  societies  to  pay  some  at- 
tention. Doubtless  many  physicians  have  fallen  into  the  percentage 
habit  without  much  thought  of  the  morals  of  it,  or  perhaps  because 
others  do  it.  A  plain  presentation  of  the  facts,  we  believe,  will  lead 
every  honest  man  to  give  up  the  practice. — -Medical  Record. 
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Dr.  J.  It.  Walker,  secretary  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Medical 
Society,  has  gone  abroad  for  a.  few  montlis  and  has  promised  the 
Gazette  a  few  letters  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European  med- 
ical centers. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Upson  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  the  Adriondacs. 

Dr,  John  H.  Ijotrmrni,  of  Cleveland,  and  Miss  Isabel  Louise 
Wetniore,  of  Euclid,  were  married  on  June  37>th,  and  are  gone 
abroad  for  a  tour. 

Dr.  Surah  C.  ISeiranl,  tlie  efficient  medical  missionary  in  India, 
died  from  cholera  at  Allahabad,  June  luth  or  If5t)i.  She  was  bom 
in  Florida,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  from  Miss  WilUrd's 
famous  Troy  Female  Seminary.  In  1878  she  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  Woman's  Meaical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1870.  While  she  was  at  the  med- 
ical college  Sir  Wilbam  Muir,  who  was  then  (lovenor  of  the  North- 
western provinces  of  India,  suggested  to  the  Zenana  Mission  the  de- 
sirability of  having  female  doctors  to  practice  among  the  women  of 
India,  whom  no  male  practitioner  was  everallowed  tosee.  Themis- 
sion  made  an  appeal  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  and  Miss 
Seward  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  respond.  She 
left  New  York  in  December.  Her  life  since  then  had  been  spent 
in  her  work  as  a  medical  missionary  in  India. 

"iS'tV  Morrvll  Mui-.k-enzie  deserves  the  thanlcs  of  the  comrauniiy, 
for  bringing  an  action  against. the  owners  uf  proprietary  medicines 
forthe  unathorized  use  of  his  name  in  tlie  recommendation  of  their 
wares.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  suffer  from  thisabuse  in  silence: 
bogus  certificates  are  published  from  health  boards,  physicians,  or 
distinguished  citzens  to  promote  the  sale  of  some  medicme  or  parti- 
cular kind  of  mineral  water  or  beer." 

Bahyjiarii  in  a  Theater.-  -During  a  performance  at  the  ParkTIiea- 
ter  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  night,  May  4,  Mrs.  Thomas  Griffith,  who  was 
in  the  audience  with  .her  husband,  gave  birth  to  a  girl  baby.  It  is 
believed  this  is  the  first  case  on  record  of  a  child  being  bom  in  a 
theater.  Only  a  portion  of  tlie  audience  knew  what  was  going  on, 
but  considerable  excitement  ensued.  Thecitvambnlance  wascailed 
to  take  tlie  motlier  and  babe  to  their  home.-  -J^xvhange.i 

Thi:  Mi8»iitnippi  Valliiij  Medical  Aimoriati'm  will  hold  its  seven- 
teenth annual  session  at  St  Louis,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  14,  13.  10,  1891.  Heduced  rates,  an  excellent  programme, 
will  bring  out  a  large  attendance.  The  medical  profession  is  respect- 
fully invited.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  C.  H.  Hughes,  M.  I)., 
president.  No.  500  N.  Jefferson  ave.,  St.  Louis;  E.  S.  McKee,  M. 
D.,  secretary,  No.  57  W,  Seventh  st.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  I,  N.  Love, 
M.  D.,  chairmBii  committee  of  airangements.  No.  501  N.  Grand 
ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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INFLUENZA.* 

BV    D.    N.    KINSMAN,    M.    D. ,    COLUMBUS,    O. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Salius  wrote  ;  '*  This  disease 
spread  over  Europe  and  to  the  nations  beyond;  called  by  various 
names  by  the  vulgar,  it  everywhere  had  the  same  nature. 

"It  began  with  a  fever,  severe  or  mild,  heaviness  in  the  head  and 
a  severe  catarrh  which  descended  to  the  chest.  There  arose  trouble- 
some coughing  with  thin  or  thick  expectoration,  frequently  scanty 
or  absent.  There  was  loss  of  appetite,  with  depraved  or  abolished 
taste.  This  continued  many  days.  There  was  marked  languor 
and  great  bodily  weakness,  with  slow  recovery.  The  fever  usually 
subsided  the  fourth  day  or  before,  but  the  cough  lasted  much 
longer.  All  recovered  except  the  feeble,  the  sick  or  old,  those 
with  lung  diseases,  catarrhs  or  those  who  were  poorly  fed,  or 
enfeebled  by  irrational  modes  of  life.  "  This  is  as  true  a  descrip- 
tion of  influenza  to-day  as  then.  Its  lines  may  be  made  stronger 
but  their  direction  needs  no  change. 

Influenza,  "  the  Influence, "  Grippe,  Mode  Fieber,  or  "Fashion 
Fever,  "  "  Lightning  Catarrh,  "  and  many  other  terms  have  been 
used  to  designate  this  often-appearing,  widely-prevailing  malady. 

•Sod  belOR  the  Ohio  State  Medicil  Sodcir. 
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It  spreads  from  west  to  east  and  from  east  to  west  again.  It  is 
confined  at  times  in  narrow  limits,  at  others  it  belts  tbe  earth  in  its 
march  and  becomes  pandemic. 

Neither  climate  nor  latitude,  cold  nor  heat,  seems  to  influence  it5 
course,  for  like  death  it  has  all  seasons  for  its  own. 

Of  unknown  etiology,  frost,  rain  and  drouth,  miasms,  "corrupted 
air,"  deficient  ozone  have  all  been  considered  causal  factors  is 
well  as  the  asthmos  ciliaris,  clouds  of  insects  and  the  ever  con^'en- 
ient  microbe.*  Telluric  and  atmospheric  disturbances  have  been 
incriminated.  Deemed  contagious,  contact  does  not  produce  nor 
does  isolation  prevent  it.  Declared  by  all  observers  not  to  be 
deadly,  it  doubles  mortality  lists  while  it  prevails. 

If  we  may  trust  history,  the  course  of  influenza  has  always  been 
paradoxical.  At  Rome,  all  died  who  were  bled.  In  London,  al! 
died  who  were  not  bled. 

Sometimes  it  hesitates  in  its  course,  at  others  it  overwhelms  » 
continent  at  a  blow.  At  times  it  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  at  othen 
it  becomes  epizootic  as  well.  Known  from  the  ninth  century  it 
was  first  clearly  described  in  1580.  It  has  since  become  so  com- 
mon that  during  the  nineteenth  century  epidemics  have  occurred 
every  decade.  It  spares  no  age  and  respects  neither  sex  nor  con- 
dition. 

In  1732  the  disease  appeared  in  New  England,  spreading  thence 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  Fifty  years  later,  as  the  Morbns 
Russicus,  it  spread  over  all  Europe  and  America,  attacking  ships 
in  mid-ocean  in  its  course. 

In  1832  influenza  preceeded  the  invasion  of  cholera  in  America, 

*NoTE — A  member  of  the  English  Parliament  telU  what  he  kpom  abont 
Ibe  grippe.  You  are  at  once  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  catarrh,  peniicions  ud 
hay  fever  combined.  You  feel  a  sheet  of  while  hot  iroo  cnvelopiDg  yoor  sidet, 
it  seems  as  if  some  one  was  boring  into  your  back  between  Ihc  shoulder  blida 
with  a  gimlet.  You  imagine  you  are  being  reduced  to  ■  soft  jelly,  if  yonr  moath 
does  not  claim  your  attenlion  by  having  each  individual  tooth  in  a  rage.  Bal 
the  "demnition  total"  of  physical  suffering  is  ai  nothing  in  comparison  vith  ihe 
moral  state.  Vou  a.re  conscious  of  having  been  unjustly  condemned  without  *■ 
bearing,  for  all  the  crimes  in  nil  the  penal  codes  which  have  ever  been  known  <rf. 
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and  tea  years  later  was  known  in  the  United  States  by  the  facetious 
Whigs  as  the  "Tyler  Grip."  This  was  the  most  serious  attack, 
until  the  present  one,  from  which  this  country  has  suffered  during 
the  present  century. 

Epidemics  have  spent  their  force  in  a  few  weeks;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have,  as  in  our  present  epidemic,  lasted  through  an 
entire  season  and  prevailed  the  following  year. 

There  are  no  prodomes.*  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  simple 
coryza  was  the  precursor  sometimes,  but  even  then  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  onset  of  the  lightning  catarrh. 

A  slight  chill  with  pain  introduces  the  scene.  There  is  severe 
headache  in  most  cases,  in  some  simply  a  sense  of  weight,  increas- 
ing to  pain  when  the  head  is  dependent  or  when  the  patient  coughs- 
The  whole  head  may  be  affected  or  the  pain  limited  to  the  supra- 
orbial  region,  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  eyes.  The  back  of  the 
neck  often  aches  so  that  the  head  is  drawn  back  to  relieve  the  pain. 
We  have  never  found  the  neck  rigid.  This  pain  extends  along  the 
spine  into  the  hypochondria  and  into  the  extremities.  Rarely  have 
we  in  the  outset  of  the  disease  observed  pain  in  the  articulations, 
later  these  may  be  involved  as  in  rheumatism,  but  without  swelling 
or  heat.  If  there  is  a  square  inch  of  surface  which  does  not  ache 
we  failed  to  observe  it  in  our  own  case.  There  is  great  distress  in 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen  is  tender  upon  pressure.  This  last 
symptom  is  notable  in  cases  with  severe  diarrhoea. 

•Note — Tessier  of  Lyons  recently  repotted  the  result  and  investigations  made 
bj  himself,  Roux  and  Piltoa,  upon  the  micro -organ  ism  found  in  the  blood  and 
nrine  of  divers  patients  sick  of  grippe  duKng  the  year  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons* 
The  micro-organism  was  studied  in  different  culture  mediums,  (gelatine  agar  and 
potato).  The  characters  are  very  interesting.  It  is  an  encapsulated  diplo-bacillus 
reproduced  by  sporulation,  best  seen  in  the  potato  culture.  Its  pathogenetic 
properties  have  been  studied  by  intra-venous  inoculation  in  the  animal. 

Finally  it  has  close  affinity  with  (he  micro-organism  which  Jolles  of  Viennai 
Scifur  of  Wurtzburg  and  Kirschner  of  Berlin  have  supposed  10  be  the  generator 
of  grippe  inflaenzB.  It  has  a  cerlHio  memblance  to  that  which  ^as  been  found 
in  the  waier  of  the  Moscowa  reported  by  Tessier. 

All  these  considerations  lead  him  to  attribute  an  important  pa'.hogcnetic 
influence  to  ibis  organism. 
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Earl)'  in  the  disease  there  is  a  redness  of  the  eyes  with  tearful- 
ness. The  nasal  passages,  pharynx  and  larynx  become  dry,  red 
and  swollen,  obstructing  the  respiraUon.  A  constant  and  exhaust- 
ing cough  comes  on  which  is  peculiar  to  this  disease,  worse  at 
night  than  during  the  day.  The  patient  sinks  under  the  cough  and 
dreads  the  paroxysms  because  they  increase  the  pain  and  exhaus- 
tion. The  expectoration  in  the  beginning  scanty,  becomes  at 
length  abundant,  airless  and  of  a  greenish  or  ashy  gray  color. 
Enormous  quantities  are  sometimes  expectorated  by  patients  pre- 
viously free  from  bronchial  catarrh.  Indeed,  so  large  a  quantity 
is  sometimes  thrown  out  in  the  early  days  of  the  disease  as  to  make 
us  suspect  the  patient  is  bringing  up  the  contents  of  a  freshly 
opened  cavity.  The  breathing  is  increased  in  frequency  and  is 
often  laborious  even  in  uncomplicated  cases.  There  are  exhaust- 
ing sweats. 

In  addition  to  these  symptons  there  is  profound  depression  of 
the  physical  forces.  We  have  seen  patients  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  turn  themselves  in  bed  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease.  This 
weakness  continues  for  a  long  time  and  is  the  most  strikiog 
characteristic  of  the  influenza.  This  muscular  weakness  is  most 
marked  in  the  lower  extremities.  We  have  under  observation 
patients  who  have  not  entirely  recovered  from  the  attacks  of  one 
year  ago. 

There  is  fever  which  lasts  about  four  days  ordinarily.  Its  inten- 
sity bears  no  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  in  uncompli- 
cated cases.  Its  type  is  remittent,  becoming  intermittent  at  the 
close.  Many  patients  in  our  locality  have  their  good  and  bad 
days  with  the  r^ularity  of  a  tertian  for  weeks  after  ihey  are  able 
to  leave  their  beds.  We  noted  one  case  in  which  the  vesperal  rise 
of  temperature  was  105,  the  morning  temperature  being  102.5. 
Most  of  the  cases  never  rose  above  102.5. 

The  pulse  .was  not  greatly  accelerated  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
but  there  were  some  cases  in  which  the  disease  produced  a  remark- 
able impression.     The  skin  is  often  covered  with  a  universal  blush 
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aod  the  taehe  ctrtbrale  is  easily  produced  in  the  cases  with  intense 
paint  in  the  head  and  neck. 

A  young  man,  15,  was  seized  with  severe  pains  in  the  neck  and 
back  of  his  head.  His  pulse  was  40  per  minute  for  three  days  and 
bis  respiration  12  per  minute,  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  rose  to  the 
□ormal  and  the  patient  recovered.  A  reliable  professional  brother 
told  me  he  had  seen  similar  cases  and  variations  of  50  beats  per 
mioute  in  a  few  hours.  Increased  inhibition  of  the  heart  has  been 
often  observed  by  others.* 

Id  elderly  persons  the  heart  showed  great  weakness  with  cyano- 
sis and  sweatings  and  the  tendency  to  death  in  all  fatal  cases  was 
through  the  failure  of  the  heart. 

We  have  observed  oedema  of  the  ankles  in  some  cases  during  a 
protracted  convalescence,  and  excitable  hearts  with  tumultuous 
action  after  exercise  were  common.  There  was  anorexia  in  all  cases, 
some  nausea  early,  occasionally  vomiting;  not  infrequently  diar- 
rhoea with  severe  abdominal  pains  ushered  in  the  attack.  This 
lasted  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  when  it  was  followed  by  the  head 
and  respiratory  symptoms.  In  nearly  all  of  these  cases  there  was 
jaundice  before  the  close  of  the  attack. 

No  special  symptoms  involving  the  urinary  organs  were  observed. 
One  case  had  dysuria  for  two  days. 

We  are  informed  that  for  several  weeks  horses  have  been  show- 
ing symptoms,  which  the  veterinarians  call  grippe. 

*NOTi — Ihavcr«cently  leeniTnanagedsixtj,  whoaplo  the  lime  ofhiiteizures 
witli  ioflnenia  wM  robust.  He  h«d  do  bad  bsbitt,  and  had  not  been  sick  Tor 
yean.  He  wai  taken  lick  tbree  weeks  ago.  He  suffered  greatly  fToin  pains  in 
the  chest  with  oppressions  In  breathing.  His  temperature  rose  to  105°.  There 
were  no  special  cardiac  symptoms.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  be  returned  to  his 
work,  which  he  continued  two  days  when  he  had  a  relapse. 

The  pain  in  the  chest  continued  and  be  wa*  in  agony  except  when  under  opi- 
ates for  two  days,  when  the  pain  »nt>sided — I  then  saw  him.  He  was  sweating, 
the  skin  cool,  respiration  easy,  but  his  poise  was  feeble,  irregular,  beating  from 
30  ti)  40  per  minute.  I  have  felt  the  same  kind  of  pulses  in  the  case  of  fatty 
heart.  Did  the  heart  muscles  degenerate  in  this  case  as  in  infection  fevers,  or 
was  the  blow  solely  upon  the  vagus  ?  Undar  the  use  of  atropine  ammonia  and 
strychnia  be  improved.  He  subsequently  became  maniacal  and  violent.  After  a 
week  be  became  quiet  and  is  now  improviog. 
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The  eyes  are  red,  so  also  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
cough,  fever,  stiffness  on  movement,  profuse  sweatings  are  present. 
There  are  not  in  a  few  cases  fatal  lung  complications. 

Dr.  Norman  Gay  invited  me  to  see  patients  who  were  sick  of  grippe 
at  the  asylum  for  the  feeble  minded,  near  Columbus.  There  were 
coated  tongues,  on  the  teeth  and  lips  sordes,  and  in  all  there  was 
diarrhcea.  One  of  the  patients  who  left  the  institution  when  she 
became  sick,  died  three  weeks  later  and  the  case  was  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  typhoid  fever.  I  examined  twenty  patients  dur- 
ing the  visit  with  reference  to  eruption,  iliac  tenderness  and  enlarged 
spleen  but  found  neither,  although  all  these  cases  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  diarrhoea.  I  feel  convinced  there  was  no  typhoid 
poisoning  present.  Dr.  Gay  made  a  curious  observation.  All 
the  patients  sick  at  the  institution  with  grippe  slept  in  rooms 
having  an  eastern  or  northern  exposure.  The  rooms  having  a 
southern  or  western -exposure,  although  they  were  occupied  as  dor- 
mitories in  an  epidemic  of  several  weeks,  furnished  no  cases.  The 
same  restriction  as  to  locality  of  cases  in  the  rooms  having  i 
similar  exposure  in  the  Central  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  also 
reported. 

To. the  cast  and  north  there  is  a  wide  extent  of  low  ground,  bat 
it  is  well  drained  and  cultivated,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
attribute  the  localization  of  the  cases  to  this  circumstance. 

Complications  were  common.  Those  involving  the  nervous  sys- 
tem were  most  numerous.  There  was  mild  delirium  in  many 
cases.  Mental  confusion  with  gloomyanticipations  were  present  in 
several  cases.  Instances  are  reported  in  which  this  state  of  affairs  has 
resulted  in  suicide  and  confirmed  insanity.  Happily  we  have  seen 
none  of  the  latter  cases. 

In  the  epidemic  at  Lyons  in  1665,  many  persons  are  said  to  have 
died  insane. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Richardson  assures  me  that  he  has  recently  seen 
cases  of  insanity,  the  sequelae  of  "grippe." 

Muscular  spasms  are  said  by  the  authorities  to  have  occurred  in 
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other  epidemics.     My  own  feet  and  limbs  were  thus  affected. 

One  of  my  patients,  while  convalescing,  told  me  she  was  impell- 
ed to  laugh  and  cry  without  cause. 

We  have  seen  croupous  pneumonia  in  the  middle  aged,  and 
broncho-pneumonia  in  the  aged  and  in  children.  We  have  had  two 
deaths  from  croupous  pneumonia  and  three  from  broncho -pneumo- 
nia among  the  aged  and  have  seen  several  in  consultation  who  have 
died.  They  have  perished  from  heart  failure.  Heart  failure 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  most  common  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  death 
in  the  fatal  cases,  the  lung  choking  being  secondary. 

Jaundice  has  been  observed  as  before  mentioned. 

Suppuration  of  the  ear  with  perforation  of  the  tympanum  has 
occurred  in  two  cases.  Suppuration  of  the  parotid  gland  in  one 
case,  herpes  labialis  has  been  a  common  affair,  and  in  one  case  of 
herpes  zoster  has  occurred.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  pharyngeal 
symptoms  have  been  severe  with  isolated  whit^  patches  on  the 
tonsils  with  much  accompanying  oedema. 

We  can  report  one  case  in  which  there  was  albuminuria  which 
lasted  many  months  after  the  influenza.  Whether  this  was  a 
sequel  or  not  we  are  unable  to  say,  the  condition  was  not  recog- 
nized till  the  patient  was  convalescing. 

In  two  instances  we  have  observed  abortions  which  we  think 
may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  baleful  influence  of  the  grippe.  As 
a  sequel  we  have  seen  articular  rheumatism  three  times. 

We  have  seen  several  cases  in  which  acute  tuberculosis  has 
followed  grippe;  whether  it  was  latent  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  we 
can  not  tell,  as  we  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  them  previously. 

Relapses  are  common  and  second  and  third  attacks  not  infre- 
quent.    Such  has  been  our  personal  experience  with  this  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

When  the  pain  is  severe  at  the   outset  of  the  disease  we  give 

morphine    and    atropine    hypodermatically   in   doses  sufficient  to 

relieve  the  pain,  or,  full  doses  of  Dover's  powder  by  the  mouth. 
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To  children  we  give  small  dos;s  of  veratrum  or  aconite  and  mor- 
phine. In  less  severe  cases  we  give  phenacetine,  especially  when 
the  fever  is  active.  Antipyrine  and  acetanilid  we  abaodonfd 
early,  because  of  their  depressing  action  on  the  heart.  Last  yeai 
we  saw  a  physician  with  hydro-thorax  and  general  dropsy  following 
grippe  which  was  hastened  to  a  fatal  terminatioD  we  believe  by  the 
excessive  use  of  antipyrine. 

For  respiratory  trouble,  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  full  doses  com- 
bined with  strychnine  has  been  our  favorite  treatment,  later  in  the 
disease  for  the  residual  bronchitis  we  give  terebine,  apomorphia 
and  cocillana.  For  the  debility  and  overpowering  sense  of  weak- 
ness we  have  found  nothing  which  has  seemed  to  relieve  the 
patient  as  much  as  strong  wines  or  whiskey. 

Later  arsenic,  rinc  and  iron  with  cod  liver  oil  seemed  to  be  of 
service.  We  derived  no  apparent  benefit  from  quinine  even  when 
the  patients  have  their  alternate  good  and  bad  days. 

Topical  measures  were  used  as  demanded  for  throat  and  Inngs 
with  hot  poultices  and  hot  water  bottles  to  relieve  local  distress. 

Milk,  eggs,  custards,  soups,  are  demanded  throughout  the 
disease. 


CLINIC  FOR  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN,  HURLBUT  DIS- 
PENSARY, WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY,  COR. 
ERIE  AND  ST.  CLAIR  STS.,  JUNE  14,  1891. 


BY    DR.    S.    W.    KBLLEY. 


Case  I.     Rickets. 


Jas.  K.,  1  year,  Polish.  Case  kindly  referred  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Han- 
son on  account  of  poverty.  This  child  was  brought  because  of  a 
"bulging  in  his  back,"  as  our  interpreter  says,  and  because  he 
"cannot  sit  up  straight."  We  will  have  the  little  fellow  undressed 
so  as  to  get  a  good  look   at  him.     How  doet  the   whole  picture 
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strike  fou?  The  biggest  part  of  him  is  head,  isn't  it?  The  next 
biggest  part  is  belly,  vfaile  the  limbs  are  comparatively  small  even 
for  an  infant,  and  thin  and  flabby;  and  the  chest  small  and  flat- 
tened in  at  the  sides. 

Now  notipe  the  spine  as  he  sits  there,  how  it  bows  out  backward, 
especially  in  the  dorsal  region,  being  quite  curved  posteriorly.  Let 
him  lie  on  his  back  on  the  table,  it  becomes  quite  straight;  raise 
him  to  the  sitting  posture,  it  bulges  out  backward  again.  Observe 
the  fontaoelles;  you  can  feel  the  anterior  one  open  as  large  as  half 
the  size  of  your  palm  while  the  saggital  suture  is  open  back  to  the 
posterior  fontanelle^  which  is  also  open.  Compare  it  with  the 
skull  of  this  other  baby,  which  is  only  four  months  old.  The  anterior 
fontanelle  is  not  larger  than  the  end  of  your  thumb,  the  saggital 
suture  is  barely  traceable  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Whatisinthis  big  belly?  Percuss  it.  Quite  tympanitic;  noduU- 
oess.  Its  size  is  not  due  to  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  mesenteric 
glands,  nor  to  ascitic  fluid,  nor  to  tumor.  It  is  gas  in  the  intes- 
tines. Now  we  recognize  this  condition  as  what  ?  As  rickets; 
as  a  peculiar  state  of  malnutrition,  evidenced  by  the  delayed 
development  of  the  skeleton  especially,  and  also  of  the  muscular 
system.     We  will  inquire  how  this  child  has  been  fed. 

It  has  been  nursed  at  night,  but  in  the  daytime  its  mother,  wh» 
is  a  poor  widow,  is  obliged  to  leave  it  to  the  care  of  neighbors,  to 
be  fed  haphazard  by  paps  and  cracker  soups,  if  fed  at  all,  while 
■he  goes  out  to  work.  Fermentation,  other  than  digestion  of  this 
improper  food,  gives  rise  to  gases,  which  the  weak  muscular  coats 
of  the  intestines  are  unable  to  expel,  but  allow  to  remain,  to  distend 
the  abdomen,  bulge  out  the  short  ribs,  impede  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  interfere  with  the  respiration  and  oxidation  of  the 
blood,  which  is  made  of  this  improperly  changed  food. 

Various  theories  have  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  as  to  the 
cause  of  rickets.  It  has  been  blamed  by  some  directly  to  starchy 
food  and  by  others  to  lactic  acid;  but  probably  these  only  act  by 
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deranging  digestion.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  faulty  digestion  because 
of  improper  food  is  the  greatest  factor  in  causing  the  trouble;  then 
follow  impure  air,  lack  of  sunlight  and  uq cleanliness.  It  is  hard 
to  determine  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Riclcets  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  syphilis,  but  there  stands 
in  the  way  of  this  theory  the  fact  that  in  undoubted  syphilis  the 
first  children  of  a  family  are  most  affected,  white  with  rickets  it  is 
the  later  children,  especially  the  youngest  children  of  large  families, 
which  are  most  affected. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  rickets  is  the  soft  state  of  the 
bones  and  the  thickened  cartilages.  While  the  constituents  of  bone 
in  a  healthy  child  might  be  about  two  parts  of  earthy  salts  to  one 
part  of  animal  matter,  in  rickets  the  relations  may  be  almost  re- 
versed and  show  the  chemical  composition  of  bone  to  be  two  part) 
of  the  soft  animal  matter  to  one  part  of  the  firm  earthy  salts.  Oa 
examination,  the  cartilages  appear  extra  vascular  and  the  micro- 
scope shows  a  proliferation  of  cartilage  cells  crowded  into  the 
matrix  without  histological  order,  and  if  they  make  bone  it  is  ooly 
spongy  and  vascular,  and  very  little  calcified. 

You  say  you  do  not  find  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  enlarged  as 
in  some  cases  of  rickets  I  have  shown  you.  Very  true,  and  this  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  evidence  of  rickets  does  not 
always  appear  in  the  same  anatomical  parts  or  alike  in  all  parts  of 
the  skeleton.  One  case  may  show  it  in  the  skull  and  not  in  the 
long  bones.  Another  may  show  curvature  of  the  tibiae  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  radial  epiphyses  and  nothing  about  the  skull  which 
would  attract  attention,  A  third  may  have  a  pigeon  breast  or  the 
"rachitic  rosary,"  beading  of  the  ribs,  as  the  only  noticeable  deform- 
ity. Why  this  is  wc  cannot  say.  But  the  whole  skeleton  is  doubt- 
less somewhat  affected  as  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  local  disease.  It 
is  a  general  disease.  Those  deformities  which  are  due  to  weight 
and  muscular  action  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  explainable. 
Why  is  not  this  child  bow-legged  or  sabre -legged  7  Because  he 
never  learned  to  stand  or  walk.     No  weight  was  ever  brought  to  be&r 
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on  the  legs,  or  very  likely  they  would  bend.  Why  are  not  the  fore- 
arms bowed  outward  like  some  we  have  seen  ?  He  never  yet  learned 
to  creep,  thus  bringing  weight  to  bear  on  the  forearms.  Why  is  the 
spine  curved,  why  is  that  curve  backward  instead  of  forward  or  later- 
ally? The  spinal  column  of  the  foetus  and  young  infant  is  without 
fixed  curves.  Though  in  its  natural  position  with  the  thighs  flexed 
the  spine  may  appear  convex  posteriorly,  if  it  be  laid  upon  a  level 
surface  it  assumes  a  straight  line.  In  the  sitting  posture  the 
greatest  weight  being  anterior  to  the  spine  the  action  of  gravity  is 
to  draw  the  top  of  the  column  downward  and  forward,  thus  render- 
ing it  convex  posteriorly.  The  greatest  convexity  is  in  that  portion 
where  the  greatest  weight  finds  the  least  resistance,  which  in  this 
case,  as  usual,  is  in  the  lower  dorsal  or  lumbar  region. 

This  flattening  of  the  side  of  the  chest  is  due  to  atmospheric 
pressure.  When  the  very  convex  diaphragm  of  the  child  contracts 
and  descends,  the  firm  ribs  remaining  fixed  or  raised  by  muscular 
action,  air  should  rush  in  at  the  larynx  to  fill  the  vacuum  thus 
formed.  This  diaphragmatic  or  abdominal  type  of  breathing  is, 
you  know,  most  noticeable  in  childhood.  But  in  a  rickety  child 
like  this  the  rit>s  and  cartilages  are  so  soft  and  non-resisting 
that  when  the  diaphragm  attempts  to  form  a  vacuum  the  pressure 
of  the  air  crushes  in  the  chest  walls,  most  of  course  where  they  are 
weakest,  in  the  region  of  the  costal  cartilages.  The  sternum  being 
stifFer  is  left  standing  out  like  a  "pigeon's  breast.  "  Is  it  strange 
that  rickety  children  often  have  atelectasis  and  are  very  frequently 
subject  to  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia,  which  is  very  serious 
with  them? 

Now  what  shall  we  do  for  him?  First  let  us  stop  increasing  the 
deformity.  The  simplest  and  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  him 
in  a  horizontal  position.  The  frame  work  is  not  strong  enough  to 
support  itself  in  the  vertical  position,  therefore  put  it  into  the 
horizontal  position  and  keep  it  there  till  we  accomplish  the  second 
part  of  the  treatment,  viz.  :     to  alter  the  state  of  the  nutrition  and 
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secure  sufficient  increase  of  strength  and  firmness  in  the  bones  that 
compose  the  skeleton,  the  ligaments  that  bind  them  together  and 
the  muscles  that  maintain  them  in  position  as  well  as  move  them, 
to  enable  the  structure  to  maintain  the  vertical  position  without 
yielding  unduly  in  any  part. 

Some  would  perhaps  advise  that  we  apply  to  such  a  case  a  plas- 
ter jacket,  a  felt  jacket,  or  a  woven  wire,  or  leather,  or  gutU 
percha,  or  steel  spring  or  some  other  kind  of  a  jacket,  splinter 
supporting  apparatus.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  point 
because  every  little  while  some  one  sends  a  case  of  rickets  or  of 
lateral  curvature  here  with  the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
plaster  jacket  put  on.  What  is  the  object  and  effect  of  a  plaster 
jacket  or  other  stiff  dressing?  Partly  to  correct  deformity,  partly 
to  enable  the  patient  to  support  the  trunk  upright,  but  its  especial 
purpose  and  effect  is  to  maintain  inflamed  tissues  in  an  immovable 
position — to  "put  them  at  rest,"  so  that  the  inflammation  may 
subside  and  heating  take  place.  But  there  is  no  intlammation 
here.  This  is  not  a  case  of  caries  of  the  spine — of  inflammatory 
softening,  sometimes  called  Potts'  kyphosis  or  angular  curvature. 
This  spine  lacks  the  earthy  constituents  of  bone  and  the  cartilages 
are  spongy  and  the  ligaments  and  muscles  are  las  and  weak.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  spine  alone.  The  condition  is  general.  Now  where 
deformity  is  caused  by  weight,  what  would  be  the  advantage  of 
adding  more  weight? 

A  plaster  jacket,  in  order  to  support  the  spine  upright,  takes  its 
base  of  support  upon  the  pelvis.  So  does  the  spine.  It  is  in  that 
way  that  pelvic  deformities  are  sometimes  caused.  If  you  enable 
the  child  to  take  the  upright  position,  even  though  you  hold  the  spine 
straight,  you  favor  the  formation  of  curves  in  the  pelvis  and  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  actually  serves  to 
increase  the  trouble.  It  not  only  does  that,  but  by  immobiliziDg 
the  trunk  it  prevents  the  exercise  and  development  -of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  which  we  want  to  favor.  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
by  depriving  the  child  of  locomotion  we  deprive  him  of  exercise 
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of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities.  Not  at  all.  He  can 
kick  and  roll  about  all  be  likes  so  long  as  he  does  not  get  up.  We 
are  only  dodging  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  long  way  of  bis  skel- 
eton. We  will  encourage  him  to  assume  different  horizontal 
positions — on  the  back,  on  either  side,  and  prone.  Take  notice, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  the  prone  position  in  correcting  this  pos- 
terior curve.  We  will  favor  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  these 
muscles  by  massage  of  the  back  and  extremities,  and  last,  not  by 
any  means  least,  this  belly.  We  will  direct  a  good  hand-rubbing  for 
half  an  hour  mornii^  and  evening,  and  while  they're  rubbing  we 
will  have  some  cod  liver  oil  rubbed  in.  It  will  make  a  good 
lubricator  and  a  first-class  food.  He  must  be  bathed  at  least  once 
every  day  before  the  rubbing.  This  rubbing  must  be  begun  grad- 
ually and  gently,  and  increased  up  to  half  an  hour.  We  will 
direct  to  have  him  fed  on  cow's  milk  when  his  mother  cannot  nurse 
him  and  we  will  watch  how  it  agrees  with  him,  and  correct  his 
digestion  as  necessary.  Perhaps  his  mother's  milk  after  she  has 
been  away  a^l  day  hard  at  work  does  not  agree  with  him.  We 
must  watch  that. 

Case  II.     Phimosis. 

Howard  H.,  aged  two  years.  For  several  months  his  mother 
has  noticed  his  very  frequent  micturition,  and  that  he  is  con- 
tinually handling  and  pulling  at  the  prepuce.  Examination  shows 
a  condition  of  phimosis.  Circumcision  was  advised  and  performed, 
Keyes'  modification  being  employed;  the  skin  and  mucus  membrane 
being  incised  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  glans  up  nearly  to  the 
corona  after  the  circular  incision  has  removed  the  redundancy  of 
the  prepuce.  A  small  rubber  band  at  the  root  of  the  penis  renders 
the  operation  bloodless.  The  sutures  being  of  fine  cat-gut,  instead 
of  silk,  obviates  the  necessity  of  removing  them  after  union.  After 
experimenting  with  various  dressings  for  circumcision,  I  have 
settled  down  upon  carbolized  oil  applied  freely  upon  absorbent  cot- 
ton, wound  round   and  round  the  penis,  leaving  an   opening  for 
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urination,  Enough  cotton  is  used  to  cause  the  penis  to  &taDd^tii>- 
right,  as  this  lessens  the  edema  which  is  apt  to  come  on,  and  the 
cotton  is  saturated  with  the  carbolized  oil,  so  that  urine  flows  over 
without  wetting  the  dressing.  The  parents  objected  to  anaesthesia, 
so  the  operation  was  made  without  an^.  If  an  anaesthetic  had 
been  given,  I  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportnnitj 
to  sound  for  stone,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  irritatiou  referred 
to  the  end  of  the  penis.  If  the  boy  is  not  relieved  by  the  removal 
of  the  phimosis,  we  will  search  for  trouble  in  the  bladder. 

Case  III.     Umbilical  Hernia. 

R.  K.,  female,  aged  18  months,  presents  an  enlargement  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  at  the  umbilicus.  This  is  tympanitic  on  per- 
cussion, feels  quite  elastic,  grows  tense  when  the  child  cries 
and  can  be  readily  made  to  disappear  with  a  slight  gurgle  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  by  a  little  pressure  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 
The  opening  by  which  it  comes  and  goes  through  the  abdominal 
wall  can  be  easily  felt.  On  removing  the  finger  the  tumor  im- 
mediately reappears.  This  is  an  umbilical  hernia  and  is  due  to 
faulty  development  of  the  abdominal  wall.  Early  in  foetal  life  the 
abdomen  is  open,  but  as  development  proceeds  the  walls  gradually 
converge  from  the  sides  until  they  meet  and  join  in  the  middle  line. 
The  point  where  the  vessels  pass  to  communicate  between  the  foetus 
and  mother  is  the  umbilicus  and  is  the  last  to  be  closed.  Some- 
times at  birth  and  for  a  long  time  after  birth  they  have  not  yet 
closed,  except  by  slcin,  fascia  and  peritoneum;  there  may  be  an  es- 
cape of  a  knuckle  of  intestine  or  a  piece  of  the  omentum.  This 
latter  is  rare  because  the  omentum  is  but  little  developed  in  infancy. 
Sometimes,  although  there  may  be  a  small  opening  or  a  weak 
point  in  the  abdominal  wall,  no  viscus  escapes  until  some  extra 
pressure  is  incurred,  such  as  repeated  crying,  straining  at  stool,  as 
in  tenesmus  or  constipation,  or  coughing.  For  the  same  reason 
there  is  a  relation  between  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  urine,  such  as 
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phimosis  or  calculus  and  hernia.  There  is  seldom  any  trouble  arises 
from  umbilical  hernia  in  infancy.  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  one  incar- 
cerated or  strangulated.  They  slip  back  with  the  same  facility  with 
which  they  slip  out.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  trouble  to  get 
well  of  itself  by  the  process  of  development,  as  is  evidenced  by  its 
frequency  in  infancy  and  its  scarcity  in  older  children.  But  nature 
repairs  the  breach  much  more  quickly  and  easily  by  a  little  aid. 
Besides,  I  believe  that  some  umbilical  berniae  cause  pain  or  uneasy 
feeling  to  the  child. 

We  will  make  a  little  truss  for  this  case  in  a  few  minutes.  It  con> 
sists  of  a  flat  cork  larger  than  the  opening,  covered  with  oil-silk, 
held  in  position  with  adhesive  straps.  In  the  absence  of  a  flat 
cork,  a  flat  pjU  box  covered  the  same  way  or  with  parchment  docs 
well.  This  must  be  worn  for  weeks  or  months,  the  strapping  being 
renewed  as  needed  and  watch  being  kept  lest  the  skin  beneath  the 
pad  become  foul  or  excoriated. 

Case  IV.     Arthritis. 

Otto  U.,  11  years.  This  boy  first  came  to  the  clinic  in  the 
latter  part  of  January  last.  He  stated  that  since  the  previous  Spring, 
or  for  about  nine  months,  he  had  been  troubled  with  painin  his  right 
knee.  We  found  it  swollen,  tender,  warmer  than  its  mate,  slightly 
reddened.  The  enlargement  was  greatest  over  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint.  No  history  of  injury.  Motion  was  limited.  Full  exten- 
sion lacked  twenty  degrees.  Full  flexion  thirty  degrees  and  motion 
caused  pain.     However,  be  had  been  limping  around  with  it. 

We  diagnosed  subacute  arthritis  and  enjoined  complete  rest  for 
the  joint.  We  ordered  him  crutches  and  applied  a  binge  splint  to 
the  back  of  the  joint,  securing  it  to  the  leg  with  adhesive  straps. 
The  splint  has  a  screw  and  ratchet  contrivance  at  the  hinge  to  fix 
it  at  any  angle.  As  the  boy  returned  once  in  a  week  or  two,  we 
gradually  extended  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  but  never  allowed  him 
to  use  it.     We  also  used  counter  irritants  on  the  joint  from  time  to 
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time,  using  for  the  most  part  liniment  of  iodine,  which  he  could 
ufelf  apply  himself  when  not  seen  for  long  intervals.  As  the  leg 
extended,  we  had  a  lift  put  on  the  shoe  of  the  sound  side  to  enable 
him  to  swing  the  lame  leg  clear  of  the  ground  in  walking.  To-day 
on  removing  the  bandage  and  splint  you  see  the  swelling  about  the 
knee  is  very  much  reduced.  There  still  remains  a  thickness- 
The  tenderness  to  pressure  is  all  gone,  the  leg  can  be  fully  extend- 
ed and  almost  fully  flexed.  We  make  passive  motion  for  a  few 
minutes  and  reapply  the  splint.  We  will  not  trust  it  yet  without 
fixed  dressing.     It  needs  more  rest. 

Case  V.     Rheumatism. 

David  M.,  8  years.  By  referring  to  the  record  it  is  seen  that 
he  first  was  brought  to  clinic  April  18,  '91.  Thin,  sallow,  sunken- 
eyed,  trembling  with  weakness.  His  father  said  he  had  been  sick 
three  or  four  weeks,  that  he  could  not  eat,  had  pains  in  all  his 
limbs,  that  his  heart  beat  violently  and  that  he  was  short  of  breath. 
His  temperature  was  101  in  the  axilla,  his  pulse  was  so  rapid  and 
intermitting  that  it  could  not  be  counted  with  any  accuracy.  His 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  joints  were  swollen  and  tender.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  worse  and  the  knees  also  had  been  swolleo 
and  painful.  Examination  of  the  heart  revealed  dullness  on 
percussion  increased  downward  and  to  the  left.  The  apex  beat 
was  perceptible  not  only  to  touch  but  to  sight  over  a  space  nearly 
the  size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  spaces. 
There  was  doubtless  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac.  The  heart's  action 
was  most  labored  and  violent,  and  on  auscultation  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  the  sounds,  they  were  so  confused  and  so 
masked  by  a  loud  rushing  murmur.  It  was  decided  that  the 
murmur  was  mitral  regurgitant,  being  synchronous  with  the  first 
sound  and  loudest  at  the  apex. 

This  case  well  illustrates  one  peculiarity  of  rheumatism  in  chil- 
dren.    The  wonder  is  that  the  boy  can  walk  about  at  all.     He 
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has  not  at  any  time  been  coQfined  to  bed.  An  adult  with  a  heart 
crippled  as  badly  as  that  could  not  walk  about  and  would  be  gasp* 
ing  for  breath  and  fainting  if  he  tried.  If  he  had  been  sick  as 
long  as  this  boy  has,  his  lower  extremities  at  least  would  be 
oedematous — distended  with  dropsical  fluid. 

But  children  may  have  an  attack  of  rheumatism  with  peri  or 
endo-carditis  and  serious  valvular  lesions,  without  taking  to  bed 
or  appearing  sufficiently  ill  to  cause  alarm  to  the  parents.  Vou 
remember  the  case  of  a  ten-year-old  girl  who  was  presented  here  but  a 
week  or  two  ago,  in  which  nothing  was  complained  of  but  a  gen- 
eral weakness  and  shortness  of  breath  on  running  up  stairs  or  other 
similar  exertion,  and  an  indisposition  to  exercise.  Examination 
revealed  a  mitral  regurgitant  murmur,  and  inquiry  elicited  the  fact 
that  eight  months  previously  there  had  been  a  time  when  for  several 
weeks  the  child  had  complained  of  whatwerediagnoslicatedby  theold 
women  of  the  neighborhood  as  "growing  pains."  After  the  pains 
were  better,  she  had  trouble  with  a  nervousness  of  her  hands,  in- 
voluntary twitching  of  muscles  of  her  face.  Now  those  "growing 
pains"  marked  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  followed,  as  is  so  frequent- 
ly the  case,  with  an  attack  of  chorea,  as  I  took  occasion  to  point 
out  at  the  time.  One  has  seen  before  now  an  attack  of  rheumatism 
with  indefinite  pains,  no  marked  joint  symptoms  and  general 
malaise,  treated  as  "malarial  fever"  or  "typho  malarial" — 
whatever  that  is. 

Well,  we  gave  David  at  first  a  mixture  containing  sod.  salicyl.  and 
potas.  citr.  of  each  gr.  ij  and  liq.  amm.  acet  and  syrp.  simp,  of  each 
5i  at  a  dose,  three  times  a  day,  until  the  pains  and  fever  left  him. 
Then  discontinued  the  sod.  salicyl.  and  gave  potas.  iod.  instead. 
He  still  improved,  although  slowly,  owing  to  depraved  general 
health  and  poor  food  and  hygiene  at  home.  I  offered  to  get  him 
into  a  hospital,  the  father  referred  the  matter  to  the  child  for  his 
Opinion  and  the  child  shook  his  head.  That  decided  it ;  he  was  not 
to  go.     We  have  been  struggling  along  with  tonics,  quinine,  iron 
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and  strychnia  since,  making  gradual  improve  me  nti.  The  heart 
sounds  are  clearing  somewhat,  but  the  heart  is  perm  a  neatly 
crippled.     You  will  all  recognise  the  murmur  without  any  difficulty. 


Cases  VI  AND  VII.     Vaccination. 

Here  are  two  children  brought  to  be  vaccinated.  Two  of  yon 
may  get  out  your  new  scalpels  and  try  them. 

First  we  will  inquire  whether  the  children  are  or  have  recently 
been  sick.  If  they  have  lately  had  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  or 
show  skin  eruptions  or  inflammation  of  lymphatic  glands,  we  will 
decline  to  vaccinate  them,  lest  the  vaccine  in  a  depraved  system 
aggravate  the  exciting  trouble  or  incite  an  inflammatory  outbreak. 
We  would  then  probably  be  blamed  for  using  impure  lymph  and 
transmitting  blood  diseases,  whereas  it  is  the  best  bovine  virus  that 
can  be  procured. 

Mary  B.,  aged  two  years,  seems  quite  well.  Proceed  in  the 
usual  way.  You  can  best  control  the  arm  by  grasping  it  from  the 
under  side.  Encircling  it  with  fingers  and  thumb,  you  can  put  the 
skin  a  little  on  the  stretch,  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and 
abrade  the  surface  about  a  third  of  an  inch  square.  Give  yourself 
room  to  make  two  such  spots  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Merely  scrape 
oil  the  epithelium  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  held  nearly  flat.  If 
you  have  not  a  knife  you  can  do  it  with  the  edge  of  the  ivory  vac- 
cine point.  It  is  better  if  it  does  not  bleed,  but  when  serous  fluid 
ooies,  you  may  know  the  absorbents  are  exposed.  We  have  tried 
all  the  ways  of  vaccinating,  puncturing  and  then  introducing  the 
virus,  either  a  portion  of  scab  or  fluid  lymph,  scratching  or  scoring 
the  arm,  scarifying  by  short  parallel  cuts,  or  by  scratches  crossed  by 
others.  This  is  done  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury  or  lancet,  or  with 
a  little  notched  instrument  of  steel  called  a  scarifier,  made  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  also  an  instrument  about  the  size  of  a  pocket 
match  safe,  on  the  principle  of  a  spring  lancet,  but  armed  with  a 
hollow  needle,  which,  on  touching  the  spring,  deposits  a  small  bit 
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of  scab  or  portion  of  lymph  uoder  the  skin;  or  the  ikio  may  be 
vesicated  with  liquor  ammonia,  the  cuticle  removed  andtbcjooM 
applied.  Bat  this  simple  abrasion  seems  to  be  jast  as  sure  to 
"take"  as  any  and  has  the  merit  of  not  hurting  or  fnghtening  the 
children.     We  have  had  babies  drop  asleep  during  the  process. 

Pauline  A.  is  14  months  old.  She  shows  a  clean  skin  but  has 
whooping-cough  and  large  umbilical  hernia.  The  hernia  is  of 
course  greatly  aggravated  by  the  cough.  Shall  we  affiict  her  also 
with  a  sore  arm  ?  or  is  it  contra -indicated  ?  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  those' who  claim  that  vaccinia  mitigates  whooping-cough,  and 
propose  it  as  a  remedy.  While  not  having  much  faith  in  this 
assertion,  especially  in  the  permanency  for  more  than  a  few  days  of 
the  relief  given,  we  will  give  it  a  trial.  It  would  be  very  nice  if 
the  theory  would  work — if  this  vaccination,  while  protecting  from 
small  pox,  which  we  know  it  docs,  would  also  cure  the  whooping- 
cough,  which  in  turn  would  relieve  the  heroia.  We  will  not  wait 
for  that  happy  chain  of  effects  but  apply  a  little  truss  to  the  hernia 
as  we  did  in  the  previous  case. 


STRANGULATED    HERNIA.* 


DUDLEY    P.    ALLEN,    M.  D.,    CLEVELAND,     O.,    VISITING     SURGEON    TO 
LAKESIDE    HOSPITAL  AND   CHARITY    HOSPITAL. 

A  malady  so  commonly  met  as  that  of  stangulated  hernia  would 
seem  to  deserve  little  attention  at  the  hands  of  this  society.  It  is, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  causing,  if  possible,  a  discussion  that 
I  have  selected  this  subject. 

In  a  considerable  experience  in  caring  for  cases  of  stangulated 
hernia,  it  has  be«n  my  fortune  to  succeed  in  reducing  very  few 
without  operation.  This  is  because  I  have  seen  but  a  single  case 
in  which  taxishad  not  already  been  tried.  In  a  few  other  cases, 
taxis  bad  been  attempted  without  an  anaesthetic,  but  in  most  of 
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them  with  an  anaesthetic.  Most  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
have  been  strangulated  at  least  24  to  36  hours;  many  of  them 
longer  and  some  up  to  five  days.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  taxis 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  my  hands,  and  for  this  reason  also,  that 
in  many,  taxis  has  been  omitted  as  dangerous  and  the  operxtioD 
of  herniotoiny  undertaken  at  once. 

I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  death  5  cases.  One  of 
these  cases  was  almost  moribund  when  placed  upon  the  table.  A 
second  was  of  an  old  and  feeble  man,  in  whom  strangulation  had 
existed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  he  died  apparently  from 
exhaustion  a  few  days  after  operation.  Three  cases  died  in  from 
three  to  four  days  after  operation  with  signs  of  perforation.  These 
three  were  operated  at  night,  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
In  one  of  the  three,  post-mortem  examination  showed  death  to  have 
been  from  perforation.  Although  in  the  other  two  cases  no  post- 
mortem was  held,  the  symptoms  were  so  characteristic  that  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  perforation  took  place. 

Since  all  the  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  those  in  which  I  have 
been  called  in  consultation,  it  has  interested  roe  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  various  physicians  whom  I  have  met  as  to  the  treatment  of 
strangulated  hernia.  A  common  expression  which  I  have  en- 
countered has  been  that  the  case  in  question  was  the  first  in  which 
the  physician  had  ever  failed  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  hernia, 
so  that  I  an  convinced  that  th;  commonly  existing  opinion  among 
the  profession  is  that  strangulated  hernia  is  usually,  if  not  uni- 
versally, subject  to  reduction.  As  a  result  of  this  commonly  eiisl> 
ing  belief,  I  have  been  at  times  surprised  to  find  the  long  time 
allowed  to  elapse  before  definite  and  positive  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  hernia  have  been  undertaken. 

A  noted  French  surgeon  has  said  that  in  hernia  there  are  two 
indications  for  treatment.  The  first  is  to  reduce  at  once  the  hernia, 
and  failing  in  this,  to  perform  herniotomy.  The  practical  ques- 
tion with  us  to  decide  is  what  effort  shall  be  made  to  reduce  bernii 
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before  an  operation  is  resorted  to,  and  how  long  these  efiorts  shall 
be  continued. 

What  efforts  tbeo,  shall  be  made  to  reduce  hernia  before  resort- 
ing to  operation.  I  find  that  the  almost  universal  opinion  is  that 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  are  of  the  greatest  service. 
Some  men  believe  in  injecting  a  fourth  grain  of  morphine  close 
to  the  seat  of  strangulation.  Others  inject  the  same  amount 
without  any  reference  to  location.  Some  in  an  adult  man, 
would  inject  at  once  an  entire  grain  of  morphine,  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  allay  entirely  all  spasmodic  pain, 
the  dose  would  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  one  hour. 
As  applications  to  the  hernia,  it  is  the  practice  of  some 
to  use  warmth ;  others  place  upon  the  hernia  an  ice 
bag.  So  high  an  authority  as  Sir  James  Paget,  of  London,  strongly 
recommends  that  in  cases  of  strangulation,  before  an  attempt  at 
reduction  is  made  by  taxis,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  bath  for  a  sufficient  time  to  relieve  all  spasm.  All  believe  in 
placing  the  patient  in  bed  and  allowing  him  to  rest  after  these 
methods  have  been  employed,  until  pain  shall  have  ceased  and  the 
muscles  become  relaxed,  then  taxis  is  applied,  by  some  in  the 
dorsal  position,  with  the  pelvis  raised,  and  the  knees  flexed ;  by 
others,  with  the  patient  in  the  knee  chest  position.  Doubtless 
these  methods  all  have  their  value  in  certain  cases,  but  there  are 
cases  to  which  they  are  not  applicable,  or  rather,  in  which  it  would 
be  improper  to  lose  time  for  them  to  be  tried.  Cases  of  strangula- 
tion which  have  already  existed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  in 
which  the  evidences  of  serious  strangulation  are  beyond  question, 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  delay  involved  in  the 
employment  of  the  measures  already  mentioned,  but  should  be 
operated  at  once,  for  the  reason  that  by  the  delay,  a  gut  already 
damaged  may,  by  th«  loss  of  time,  receive  irreparable  injury. 
In  cases,  however,  where  the  surgeon  is  called  early  and  where  the 
seriousness  of  the  symptoms  of  severe  strangulation  are  not  exces- 
sive, it  is  doubtless  proper  to  employ  the  methods  mentioned. 
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How  long,  then,  shall  these  methods  be  tried  ?  To  say  Id  a 
given  case  bow  long  it  is  possible  that  the  strangulation  may  exist 
without  serious  damage  to  the  gut  is  impossible.  There  are, 
however,  certain  rules  which  it  seems  to  me  may  be  followed  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  safety. 

In  the  length  of  time  which  can  be  taken  for  a  paper  of  this 
sort,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  difier- 
ences  which  may  occur  in  various  cases,  but  we  may  in  a  word 
state  what  would  generally  be  safe.  In  cases  which  have  existed 
but  a  few  hours,  unless  the  violence  of  pain,  vomiting  and  depres- 
sion is  great,  it  is  improbable  that  there  would  be  serious  dam^e 
to  a  gut  inside  of  from  six  to  twelve  hours;  and  six  to  twelve  hoars 
are  certainly  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient  in  most  cases, 
for  an  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  a  hernia.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  if  the  hernia  has  not  gone  back,  as  I  am  told  it  does  in  many 
cases  under  morphine  and  rest,  then  taxis  should  be  attempted. 
This  should  not  be  too  violent.  If  taxis  does  not  succeed  without 
an  anaesthetic,  it  is  my  belief  that  an  anaesthetic  should  be  given 
and  taxis  attempted  again.  If  then  reduction  does  not  result, 
herniotomy  should  be  performed  at  once. 

Though  this  is  a  safe  line  of  treatment,  it  is  not  the  line  which 
personally  I  should  prefer,  or  consider  wisest.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  sooner  a  strangulated  hernia  is  reduced,  the  better  the 
chances  of  the  patient.  My  own  preference  would  be  immediately 
upon  being  called  to  a  hernia  carefully  to  attempt  reduction  by 
taxis  without  an  anaesthetic ;  failing  at  this,  I  should  prepare  at 
once  for  herniotomy,  anaesthetize  the  patient,  and  attempt  reduc- 
tion. If  reduction  should  fail,  without  farther  delay  (having 
secured  the  consent  of  the  patient  to  operation  before  administer- 
ing the  anaesthetic  and  attempting  taxis)  I  should  proceed  at 
once  to  operation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  which  abdominal  surgery  occu- 
pies to-day,  while  it  may  not  warrant  one  inexperienced  in  this 
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department  of  surgery  to  proceed  in  so  radical  a  method  as  one 
accustomed  to  the  operatioo  of  laparotomy,  it  is  my  belief  that 
one  experienced  in  this  department  will  do  far  more  for  patients 
by  radical  methods  than  by  any  other.  The  dangers  of  herniot- 
omy are  extremely  small — far  less,  I  believe,  in  experienced  hands 
than  the  dangers  of  delay. 

The  old  method  of  operating  npon  hernia,  and  reducing  the 
gut  without  opening  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  we  may  now  cut  down,  open  a  sac,  examine  the  intes- 
tine and  return  it  without  fear  of  sepsis.  By  so  doing  we  avoid 
in  a  great  degree  the  dangers  of  serious  injury  to  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  produced  by  long  delay,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  dangers  from  perforation  caused  by  delay  are  vastly  greater 
than  the  dangers  of  herniotomy.  Almost  the  only  cases  which 
have  given  me  difficulty  have  been  those  in  which  the  gut  has  been 
strangulated  for  a  long  time,  and  in  some  of  these  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  return  the  gut  to  the  abdo- 
men or  to  form  an  artificial  anus.  In  those  cases  in  which  my 
operations  have  been  followed  by  perforation,  the  surface  of  the 
gut  has  appeared  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  have  recovered,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  Ijeen 
returned  to  the  abdomen.  In  the  case  which  was  examined  after 
death  it  was  found  that  the  seat  of  perforation  was  where  the 
gut  had  been  pressed  upon  by  the  ring.  I  think  beyond  question 
this  is  a  point  which,  as  a  rule,  is  most  subject  to  damage,  and  it 
is  a  point  which  should  be  examined  in  all  operations.  The  cases 
of  which  I  speak,  in  which  perforation  took  place,  were  all  oper- 
ated at  night  with  poor  light  and  under  circumstances  where  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  examine  the  gut  carefully,  and  where  had  it 
been  found  to  be  impaired,  a  resection  and  suture  of  the  gut  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  only  alternative  remaining  in  these 
cases  was  to  return  the  gut  or  to  perform  an  artificial  anus.  The 
circumstances  of  the  patients  were  such  that  death  would  have  been 
almost  preferable  to  the  latter  alternative,  and  since  the  surface  of 
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the  gut  looked  sufficiently  healthy  to  permit  of  reductioa,  the  gut 
was  not  pulled  down  to  examine  the  portion  constricted  by  the  ring, 
since  it  seemed,  all  things  considered,  preferable  to  take  the  risks 
of  the  reduction  of  the  gut. 

If,  however,  as  I  have  suggested,  physicians  universally  were 
prompter  to  act  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  would  not  de- 
lay radical  treatment  for  so  long  a  time,  I  believe  the  cases  which 
would  not  recover  are  extremely  rare. 

There  is  another  reason  for  a  radical  treatment  in  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia.  When  the  hernia  is  reduced  by  taxis,  the 
condition  remains  unaltered;  at  any  time  the  intestine  may  descend 
and  strangulation  be  renewed.  If  an  operation  is  performed,  the 
radical  cure  of  hernia  can  be  added  to  herniotomy  with  large 
chances  of  permanent  relief  of  the  patient.  It  has  been  my  prac- 
tice in  every  herniotomy  which  I  have  performed,  to  add  to  it  the 
radical  cure,  and  the  success  which  I  have  met  has  been  most 
encouraging. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  unable  to  give  an  exact  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  patients  on  whom  the  radical  operations  for 
hernia  have  been  performed,  but  I  have  followed  enough  of  my 
cases — and  the  worst  cases — to  satisfy  me  that  the  radical  cure  for 
hernia,  if  well  done,  is  a  successful  operation  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases.  Perhaps  some  members  of  this  body  may  remember 
a  case  of  radical  cure  of  hernia  which  I  presented  to  this  society 
three  years  ago  at  Columbus, — a  man  whose  inguinal  ring  was  so 
large  as  to  permit  the  invagination  of  the  scrotum  with  insertion  of 
the  wide  open  hand  into  the  inguinal  ring  as  high  as  the  umbilicus. 
This  man  ever  since  the  operation,  which  took  place  seven  years 
ago,  has  been  a  puddler  in  an  iron  foundry  and  I  can  imagine  no 
severer  strain  to  which  the  operation  for  hernia  can  ever  be  placed 
than  in  this  case.  The  hernia  was  of  a  size  rarely  exceeded;  die 
ring  was  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  The  labor  which  the  patient 
has  performed  since  the  operation  is  of  the  severest  sort.     He  has 
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never  worn  a  truss  a  day  and  the  operated  side  has  remaiaed  abso- 
lutely intact. 

I  know  there  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  result  of 
the  radical  operation  of  hernia,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the 
results  depend  largely  upon  the  methods  employed  in  operation. 
That  method  which  has  served  any  man  well  is  one  in  which  he  is 
liable  to  believe,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  come  to  employ  and 
rely  upon  a  method  which  closes  the  abdominal  ring  by  granula- 
tion. But  quite  as  important  as  the  method  of  closure  I  find  to  be 
the  fact  that  when  the  open  method  is  used  the  patient  is  or  should 
be  kept  in  bed  for  a  considerable  time,  until  the  cicatrix  has  be- 
come thoroughly  solid,  and  as  a  rule,  I  have  kept  my  patients  in 
bed  from  five  to  six  weeks  after  operation. 

In  the  radical  cure,  both  in  cases  which  have  been  strangulated 
and  those  which  have  not,  I  have  employed  the  various  methods 
which  have  attracted  the  special  attention  of  surgeons,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  essentials  of  the  operation  are  that  the 
sack  should  be  drawn  well  down  before  it  is  divided  from  the 
peritoneum,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  obliterate  the 
depression  above  the  hernia,  that  the  peritoneum  should  be  thor- 
oughly loosened  around  the  sack  so  that  when  the  walls  of  the 
aperture  are  drawn  together  they  may  have  a  broad  surface  for 
adhetion.  The  method  which  I  prefer  for  closing  the  rings  is  to 
pass  through  the  rings  interrupted  sutures  of  silver  wire.  Over  the 
ends  of  these  sutures  are  slipped  spirals  of  silver  wire,  and  shot  are 
poshed  down  above  the  spiral  and  the  pillars  of  the  hernia  are 
thus  drawn  into  apposition.  The  length  of  the  spiral  is  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  inches,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  incision 
and  the  amount  of  adipose  tissue  of  the  patient,  the  object  being; 
that  when  the  sutures  are  to  be  removed,  it  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished by  simply  cutting  off  the  shot,  removing  the  spiral,  seizing 
the  extremity  of  the  wire  suture,  which  by  this  method  stands  up 
plainly'in  sight,  and  removing  it.  Formerly,  for  this  purpose,  I 
used  the  interrupted  silk  suture,  but  the  difBculties  of  its  removal 
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are  much  greater  than  with  the  silver,  so  that  the  wound  is  some- 
times kept  open  longer  than  is  necessary,  whereas,  with  the  silver 
the  suture  can  be  removed  at  the  discretion  of  the  operator.  My 
plan  is  to  withdraw  these  sutures  in  about  three  weeks  after  the 
operation,  and  during  the  whole  history  of  the  wound,  simply  to 
hold  it  open  by  packing  it  with  iodoform  gauze.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  method  is  better — perhaps  even  so  good,  as  that  of 
McBurney  of  New  York,  but  it  is  essentially  the  method  which  I 
have  employed  for  seven  years  and  has  served  me  in  such  good 
stead  that  I  am  loath  to  abandon  it. 

To  summarize,  then,  what  seems  a  wise  treatment  of  hernia,  I 
would  say  that  in  case  of  hernia,  it  is  safe  to  attempt  reduction 
by  the  use  of  opium  and  other  aids  for  strangulation  which  has 
existed  during  six  and  perhaps  twelve  hours.  That  to  delay  this 
beyond  this  time  subjects  the  patient  to  risks  greater  than  those  of 
herniotomy.  For  those  thoroughly  conversant  with  abdominal 
surgery,  it  seems  to  me  that  even  this  delay  is  unwise  and  my  pref- 
erence would  be,  after  having  failed  at  reduction  by  moderate 
taxis  without  an  anaesthetic,  to  administer  at  once  an  anaesthetic  and 
make  a  gentle  attempt  at  reduction;  failing  at  this,  to  proceed  at  once 
with  herniotomy,  and  to  couple  with  the  reduction  of  the  intestine 
the  operation  for  radical  cure. 
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The  duties  to  which  physicians  are  assigned,  are  not  simply 
to  practice  medicine  by  a  method  which  is  laid  down  in  text- 
books, or  demonstrated  by  colleges,  professors  or  eminent  authors. 
Nay,  it  is  also  his  duty  to  investigate  every  issue  of  the  past  as  weil 
as  of  the  present,  and  try  to  improve  on  their  methods  to  suit  each 
individual  case,  regardless  of  fear  of  friends  and  patient. 
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The  most  peculiar  thing  ia  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  I 
regret  to  mention,  is  that  it  has  modes  and  styles;  thsy  come  and 
go,  and  it  is  nat  confined  to  the  uneducated,  but  many  of  our  b:st 
cultured  physicians  arc  victims  thereto. 

Intubation  of  the  larynx  is  not  a  new  method  which  many  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  practiced  centuries 
back,  yet  we  have  no  later  history  on  this  subject  than  thus  given 
by  Dessault  in  1801. 

It  was  again  revived  in  1854  by  pr.  Horace  Greene  of  New 
York,  but  neither  of  those  men  hare  explained  intelligently  enough 
to  be  followed,  especially  the  later  being  doubted  for  various 
reasons  in  professional  conduct.  In  1858  M.  Bouchut  of  Paris,  a 
man  of  high  culture  and  standing,  appeared  before  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  exhibited  his  various  cylindrical  tubes  to  be 
placed  in  the  larynx  and  advocated  against  tracheotomy.  The 
opposition  and  stand  made  against  him  by  Trousseau,  the  leading 
laryngologist  of  the  world  at  that  time,  in  such  an  antagonistic 
manner,  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  investi- 
gate the  utility  of  Bouchut's  procedure,  reported  it  to  be  imprac- 
ticable and  worthless. 

The  matter  laid  dormant  from  1858  to  1880,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years,  when  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  with  his  non-prelentive  ingenious 
dexterity,  knowing  nothing  of  the  prior  devices  and  methods  of 
Dessault,  Greene  and  Bouchut,  proposed  to  intubate  in  the 
Foundling  Asylum  of  New  York,  which  he  did  with  a  recovery  of 
one  patient.  His  experiments,  however,  were  done  with  a  long 
catheter,  introduced  through  the  nostril,  which  gave  relief  to  the 
little  sufferer,  but  the  difficulty  was  that  the  patient  could  reach  it 
with  his  hand  and  would  pull  it  out.  To  overcome  this  he  suggested 
a  short  one  with  a  swell  shoulder  at  the  head  of  the  tube  so  as 
to  allow  the  shoulder  to  rest  on  the  venticular  bands  and  the  glot- 
tis to  close  over  the  opening  of  the  tube. 

By  his  various  experiments  with  different  .lengths  and  shaped 
tubes,  swells,  etc.,  he  made  his  tube  so  perfect  that  it  leaves  but 
little  space  for  improvement. 
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Dr.  Waxham  of  Chicago,  wlio  probably  has  made  more  intuba- 
tions than  O'Dwyer  himself,  has  long  experimented  upon  a  nnr 
tube  with  a  covered  top  so  as  to  make  a  false  glottis  in  order  to 
cover  the  tube  during  the  time  when  food  or  drink  is  taken.  This, 
however,  he  accomplished  satisfactorily  to  himself  but  unfortunately 
without  utility  to  myself  and  to  many  operators  of  my  personal 
acquaintance.  I  have  tried  it  in  three  different  cases  but  regret 
that  I  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  O'Dwyer's  tube,  but  whatever 
tube  there  has  been  or  may  be  devised,  it  has  attested  that 
intubation  proved  to  relieve  membranous  stenosis  of  the  larynx 
promptly  and  effectually.  At  first  ihe  operation  was  very  discour- 
aging. Dr.  Brush,  who  first  brought  to  notice  before  the  profession 
O'Dwyer's  method,  reported  eight  cases  and  all  fatal.  Then  came 
Dr.  O'Dwyer  reporting  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  intubations 
with  only  twenty-six  recoveries  ;  Dr.  Waxham  with  one  hundred 
cases  and  twenty-six  recoveries.  Again  Dr.  Waxham  reported  one- 
hundred  and  fifty  cases  with  one  hundred  cases  of  O'Dwyer's,  a 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  with  sixty-eight  recoveries, 
making  the  per  cent,  of  recovery  27.20;  and  the  1,072  cases  of 
intubation  collected  by  Dr.  Waxham  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  showed  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  recoveries,  or  26.77 
per  cent.,  thus  making  but  very  little  difference  in  the  per  cent. of 
recovery  between  intubation  and  tracheotomy  according  to  the 
reports  of  Dr.  Stern  at  the  International  Congress  at  Washington. 
His  report  was  taken  from  Bourdillat,  which  gave  the  recovery  in 
tracheotomy  2S.40  per  cent.  Until  1899  intubation  shows  bat 
very  little  life-saving  in  preference  to  tracheotomy. 

In  1869  Dr.  Waxham  again  reported  sixty  cases  with  twenty- 
eight  recoveries,  or  46.66  per  cent.  In  one  year  the  operation 
made  such  progress  and  became  so  well  known,  and  the  profession 
so  well  educated  to  early  tubage,  that  W&xbam's  recoveries  were  75 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  his  previous  report. 

Since  1889  variotit  additional  reports  have  been  pQblished  (from 
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one  to  ten  cases)  in  the  Medical  Journals,  reporting  many  total 
recoveries.  Some  had  intubated  two  and  three  cases,  all  recovered; 
some  as  high  as  90  per  cent.,  and  some  as  low  as  10  per 
cent.;  Others  totally  fatal ;  adding  all  together  shows  about  36  per 
cent. 

From  1888  until  now  I  have  noted  2,204  cases  (including  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  of  my  own)  with  seven  hundred  and  twelve 
recoveries,  or  32.30  per  cent.  In  the  one  hundied  and  thirty-one 
cases  of  intubation  that  I  performed,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  report 
sixty-three  recoveries,  or  48.9  per  cent.  This  shows  the  largest 
per  cent,  of  recovery  in  the  United  States  by  one  person  with  more 
than  ten  cases. 

I  will  admit  that  I  have  performed  twenty-three  intubations 
which  [  think  that  the  patients  in  all  probabilities  would  have  re- 
covered without  the  operation,  yet  I  have  performed  on  twenty- 
tune  cases  where  tracheotomy  would  have  answered  a  better  purpose, 
but  owing  to  the  usual  objection  raised  by  the  parents  to  tracheot- 
omy I  was  compelled  to  perform  intubation,  or  allow  the  little 
sufferer  to  die  without  aim  of  relief.  In  thirty-eight  cases  of 
membranous  croup  I  have  intubated,  I  had  but  one  death.  This 
ought  not  to  have  occurred,  but  as  the  operation  was  performed  at  a 
distance  and  the  attending  physician  entirely  inexperienced  with 
intubation,  he  allowed  the  case  to  strangulate  with  loose  membrane 
packing  itself  in  the  tube.  He  even  had  not  sufficient  judgment  to 
notify  me  of  the  condition,  which  CDuld  have  been  changed  and  the 
life  of  (he  child  saved  had  the  tube  been  removed  and  allowed  the 
larynx  to  throw  off  the  membrane  after  it  has  loosened  itself  on 
the  fourth  day;  accordingly,  it  died  from  strangulation  the  lifth  day. 

If  there  exists  specific  treatment  in  any  branch  of  medical 
science,  I  believe  tubagc  in  croup  is  one;  but  in  laryngeal  diph- 
theria I  believe  many  lives  have  been  and  will  be  lost  on  account 
of  waiting  too  long  and  then  resorting  to  intubation  where  tracheot- 
omy ought  to  be  performed.  Again,  I  believe  that  the  small  per 
cent,  of  recovery  reported  by  O'Dwyer,  Waxhara  and  others  until 
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1888,  is  due  to  the  cases  being  allowed  to  go  on  until  too  late  for 
intubation  and  it  being  performed  when  tr&cheotomy  would  have 
saved  a  larger  per  cent. 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  fault  lies  not  with  the  opera- 
tor, but  with  the  attending  physician. 

In  1886,  when  I  first  began  to  perform  intubation,  I  had  no  better 
result  than  O'Dwyer,  Waxham  and  others  until  1888.  I  soon 
learned  that  intubation  is  only  a  remedy  in  milder  and  early  cases 
of  dyspnoea,  and  not  to  wait  until  the  pseudo membrane  becomes  too 
low  extended,  and  too  large  to  pass  through  the  opening  of  the 
tube.  In  such  cases  intubation  is  useless  and  tracheotomy  is  the 
only  remedy;  therefore  the  low  per  cent,  of  recovery  in  intubation 
is  due  to  the  late  introduction  of  the  tube,  or  in  other  words,  intu- 
bation is  uselessly  performed  where  tracheotomy  may  be  effectually 
performed.  In  such  cases  tracheotomy  will  show  a  recovery 
according  to  Drs.  Bourdillat,  Jacobi  and  others  26.40  per  cent.  I 
attribute  my  large  per  cent,  of  recovery  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
high-cultured  and  broad-minded  physicians  of  Southern  Ohio,  ray 
former  home,  whom  I  have  tried  and  succeeded  in  educating  to 
early  intubation.  In  many  cases  I  have  been  summoned  to  consult 
where  intubation  was  never  performed,  but  symptoms  have  induced 
their  diligence  to  have  me  on  hand  for  early  intubation  in  case  it 
was  necessary. 

I  believe  that  many  more  cases  could  be  performed  and  many 
more  lives  could  be  saved,  if  all  the  humbug  and  delusion  attached 
to  the  operation  would  be  done  away  with;  that  is,  the  useless  exhi- 
bition of  instruments  to  patients,  parents  and  bystanders;  to  do 
away  with  the  savage-looking  and  unnecessary  gag;  to  dispense 
with  the  thread,  which  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  The  index  finger 
will  guide  the  tube  to  its  proper  channel. 

I  experienced  various  difficulties  in  many  operations  before 
tubage  was  allowed.  I  have  had  many  cases  where  the  attending 
physician  expostulated  for  quite  a  time  before  he  was  permitted  to 
summon   me  to   perform   the  operation.     Many  have   backed  cot 
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after  my  arrival,  at  the  preparing  and  viewing  the  instruments. 
Others  even  at  the  moment  when  the  gag  was  placed  in  the 
mouth  and  the  tube  to  be  inserted,  declared  they  would  rather 
see  it  die  than  tortured, 

1  have  since  learned  to  dispense  with  the  exhibition  of  instru- 
ments and  preparing  them  in  the  presence  of  patients  and  bystanders, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  gag,  with  the  thread  and  with  all  other 
unnecessary  paraphernalia  which  makes  it  appear  as  though  it  was  a 
critical  and  capital  operation,  shocking  the  feelings  of  all  those 
present  who  imagine  that  in  all  probabilities  the  patient  will  die 
before  the  operator  is  through  with  it,  while  in  reality  they  are  not 
hurt,  but  will  be  relieved  from  strangulation  and  breath  gasping  in 
a  few  seconds,  even  though  it  be  but  temporary. 

My  mode  of  operation  is  this :  After  placing  the  patient  in  prop- 
er position,  (which  should  never  be  done  by  parents  if  it  can  be 
avoided,)  I  place  the  introducer  with  the  tube  already  attached  in 
the  sleeve  of  my  right  arm.  My  instruments  are  always  ready  and 
in  an  aseptic  condition.  As  I  decide  on  the  size  of  the  tube,  I  turn 
to  some  corner  or  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  screw  the  tube  onto 

FIQURTE   I. 


the  carrier  and  place  it  in  my  sleeve  ;  then  I  beg  the  little  patient 
with  kindness  to  open  its  mouth  or  to  show  me  its  tongue,  patting 
it  with  my  left  hand  on  the  right  cheek  and  having  my  left  index 
finger  in  readiness  to  introduce  just  as  soon  as  it  consents  to  my 
request.  I  hurriedly  introduce  my  left  index  finger,  having  upon  it 
an  intubating  thimble  of  my  own  design  which  acts  as  a  gag. 
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I  perform  with  the  finger  two  functions;  the  thimble  on  the  first 
joint  from  the  metacarpus  as  a  gag,  and  with  the  two  other  joints 
to  elevate  the  glottis  and  guide  the  tube  as  shown  in  figure  2. 

FIQURE  2. 


The  thimble  is  made  of  coin  silver,  or  it  may  be  made  of  other 
material,  such  as  aluminum,  etc.,  and  heavy  enough  to  prevent 
bending  it  together  with  the  teeth.  When  the  tube  is  inserted 
in  the  larynx,  I  pull  the  finger  out  and  leave  the  thimble  between 
the  teeth,  which  the  patient  soon  lets  fall. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
another  matter  which  stands  in  the  way  of  early  intubation  and 
which  retards  many  a  parent's  consent  to  the  operation  and  induces 
them  to  believe  it  to  be  of  a  capital  nature  ;  that  is,  the  exorbitant 
fees  for  tubage. 

Parents  of  ordinary  circumstances  are  very  apt  to  be  backward 
in  consenting  to  place  themselves  under  heavy  expenditure  unless 
they  see  the  child  critical,  and  when  it  is  critical  and  parents  are 
willing  to  give  up  all  their  possessions  in  order  to  save  their  little 
ones,  it  is  then  too  late. 

I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that  I  claim  intubation  is  an  operation, 
if  an  operation  I  may  call  it,  no  more  than  the  fitting  of  a  uterine 
pessary. 

Experience  must  teach  you  the  size  of  the  tube. 

The  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  larynx  is  a  matter  of  course; 
if  one  knows  not  that  much  he  deserves  not  the  name  physician, 
and  ought  not  to  practice  medicine  in  any  of  its  branches;  he  is  a 
dangerous  man  in  a  community. 
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I  coincide  with  Waxham  when  he  says  that  the  operation  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  in  order  to  become  an  expert  in  that 
particular  branch,  and  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  by 
one  or  two  persons  in  a  certain  locality  or  in  a  radius  of  so  many 
miles  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  indolent  writings  that  intubation 
is  one  of  the  great  capital  operations  of  the  world.  I  am  surprised 
that  men  like  O'Dwyer,  Waxham  and  their  like  make  such  asser- 
tions. Intubation  is  no  more  surgery  than  the  proper  fitting  of  an 
umbilical  truss. 

It  is  laughable  that  those  who  claim  to  be  specialists  in  surgery 
make  a  claim  on  intubation  as  part  of  their  specialty.  Nay, 
they  make  that  claim  from  a  dishonest  motive  only.  The  large 
and  uncalled-for  remuneration  is  the  height  of  their  ambitious 
surgery.  If  it  belongs  to  a  specialty  at  all  it  belongs  to  a  laryngol- 
□gist,  who  has  dexterity  and  rapidity  in  handling  throat  instruments. 
The  hand  which  is  trained  to  perform  the  slow  operation  of  laper- 
otomy  or  divide  the  sphincter  ani  has  not  the  dexterity  and 
rapidity  that  is  necessary  to  intubate. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION     AND     COMMENCEMENT 

EXERCISES     OF    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF 

WOOSTER  UNIVERSITY. 

The  aDDual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held  in  the 
cotiege  amphitheater,  Wednesday,  July  29,  at  2:30  p.m.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Dr.  Erwin;  the  minates 
of  thepreviousmeeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary, Dr. C.  E.Cotton. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  President  dwelt  on  the  neces- 
sity of  everyone  entering  the  profession  to  study  well  themselves 
and  their  proposed  field  of  work.  He  had  consulted  statistics  and 
found  that  after  ten  years  only  15  per  cent,  remained  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.     He  said;  "The  cause  of  this  great  waste  of  time  may 
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be  found  to  emanate  from  many  sources — the  ill-timed  promptings 
of  a  parent  or  a  friend;  the  love  of  some  expected  pleasure 
which  their  fancies  seek;  and  the  surface  of  things  scarcely  pointed 
out,  leaving  the  broad  and  deeper  principles  that  bind  the  uni- 
verse into  a  grand  harmonious  whole  to  later  research,  which,  when 
once  found  out,  diverts  their  labors  into  more  congenial  ways." 

He  spoke  of  the  influence  the  profession  necessarily  leaves  upon 
the  intellect  and  morals  of  the  public;  of  the  importance  of  a  broad 
education.     He  congratulated  the  alumni  on  having  an  alma  mater 
that  was  in  the  fore  front  of  advanced  medical  education. 
The  election  of  oflicers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  as  follows: 
Presideut,  Dr.  A.  S.  Metzler,  Class  of  '68. 
1st  Vice  President,  Dr.  Hiram  Nye,  Class  of  '66. 
2nd  "  "  Dr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Class  of  '87. 

3rd   "  "  Dr.  H.  W.  Powers,  Class  of  '86. 

4th    "  "  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Terrill,   Class  of  '90. 

Secretary,  Dr.  G.  W.  Crile. 
Treasurer,  Dr.  W.  F.  Brokaw. 
The  committee  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Frank  Weed,  reported  the  following: 

Whereas,  Prof.  Frank  J.  Weed,  an  honored  member  of  this 
association,  has  during  the  past  year  been  removed  from  our 
number  by  death,  and 

Whereas,  his  untimely  death  has  deprived  us  of  a  kind  and 
generous  friend,  a  trusted  counsellor,  and  a  faithful  worker. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  those  manly  and  generous  qualities  which 
characterized  his  life  are  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  his  am- 
bition, perseverence  and  ability  as  a  devoted  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  are  most  worthy  our  emulation. 

Be  it  fitrther  resolved,  that  we  extend  our  united  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Prof.  Weed  and  that  these  resolutions  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  association  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family.  Signed,  W.  S.  Hough, 

G.  W.  Crile, 
W.  E.  Thompson, 

Committee. 
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The  association  was  then  eDtertained  by  an  address  by  tbe  orator 
of  the  occason.  Dr.  H.  T.  Clapp. 

At  tiiis  point  the  incoming  president,  before  assumiag  his  duties, 
made  «.  short  address. 

Dr.  Hough  was  Introduced  and  said  that  the  institution  of  which 
he  was  an  alumnus  was  to  be  congratulated  on  their  thorough 
work.     He  gave  the  recent  graduates  some  wholesome  advice. 

Dr.  Hiram  Nye,  who  was  next  introduced,  made  a  strong  plea 
for  high  ideals  in  the  professional  man.  He  referred  to  the  high 
sense  of  honor  and  faithfulness  necessary  to  success  in  medicine. 
Others  were  called  upon  and  indulged  in  reminiscences  of  college 
days.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  alumni  from  the  '60's  and 
'70's  was  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  esteem  the  old  practitioner 
has  for  the  institution  that  gave  him  professional  birth.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  the  amphitheater  being  comfortably 
filled  by  enthusiastic  members. 

COMHENCEMEtn'    EXERCISES. 

Unity  church  was  crowded  and  many  turned  away  from  its  doors 
on  the  occasion  of  the  29th  annual  commencement  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster. 

Dr.  B-.  B.  Brashear  presided  over  the  exercises,  which  were 
opened  with  an  organ  voluntary,  followed  by  prayer. 

In  his  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  Albert  R.  Baker  congratulated 
the  class  on  being  the  first  to  graduate  since  the  adoption  of  the 
four  years,  graded  course  of  study,  including  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination. He  referred  to  the  contrast  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation  to-day  as  compared  with  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
doctor  described  the  thorough  and  systematic  course  now  adopted 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster. 

He  said:  "My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  subject 
to-night  has  not  been  only  to  point  out  the  advantage  to  the 
student  and  the  public,  but  also  to  emphasize  the  greater  demands 
that  are  made  upon  the  teachers  of  medicine.  «         *        * 
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"Drugs  and  chemicalB  must  be  purchased,  new  laboratories  must 
be  provided,  new  apparatus  bought,  increased  hospital  facilities 
are  required.  Much  has  been  accomplished  all  along  these  lines 
by  the  Medical  Department  of  Wooster  University. 

"  Hundreds  of  dollars  have  during  the  past  year  been  invested 
in  further  equipping  the  laboratories  and  the  varioas  departments. 

"The  recent  arrangement  by  which  the  vast  mine  of  clinical 
material  in  the  city  hospital  can  bs  utilized  for  clinical  teaching, 
cannot  but  add  to  the  already  established  fame  of  Cleveland  as  a 
medical  educational  center." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Taylor,  valedictorian  of  the  class,  alluded  to  certain 
great  discoveries  in  medicine,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  history 
of  medicine  from  the  time  "when  the  work  of  caring  for  suffering 
humanity  was  considered  too  holy  for  any  but  priestly  hands 
and  the  sacred  duties  of  the  gods  were  combined  with  the  no  less 
sacred  duty  to  man." 

He  referred  to  the  introduction  of  ligature,  the  discovery  of 
anaesthetics  and  the  causal  relation  of  certain  micro-organisms 
to  disease. 

He  spoke  of  the  life  of  the  late  Dean,  Dr.  Weed,  as  an  example 
of  the  highest  profesdonal  honor  and  integrity,  whose  life  though 
short  in  years,  was  long  and  well  rounded  in  good  deeds.  He 
referred  to  Dr.  Weed's  interest  and  kindness  to  the  student  and 
the  young  practitioner  and  commended  the  example  of  his  life  to 
the  class  of  '91. 

After  the  valedictory  came  the  address  of  the  evening, 
delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Thos.  Dowling,  formerly  of  this  city. 
The  address  was  «  practical,  common  sense  talk  upon  the  success 
of  the  profession  of  the  physician.  It  was  punctuated  with  wit 
and  humor  and  elicited  great  applause. 

"I  want  to  congratnUte  these  young  men,"  said  Dr.  Dowling, 
"becanae  they  have  selected  some  one  line  of  work.  In  the  selec- 
tion yon  have  accompUabed  much.  The  man  who  is  most  to  be 
envied  is  the  one  who  has  fixed  upon  Ms  life-work.     The  question 
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of  fame  is  a  subsidiary  one.  The  man  who  is  in  love  with  his  work 
has  attained  happiness.  Happiness  consists  first  of  all  ia  the 
assurance  that  a  man  has  within  himself  a  knowledge  of  his  fitness 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken  and  after  that  he  must  have  con- 
quest. Every  man  is  designed  for  something,  and  so  long  as  he 
will  follow  his  natural  bent  he  will  be  happy.  There  are  some 
things  a  man  cannot  do,  and  the  sooner  he  finds  that  out,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  him.  I  was  delighted  when  I  heard  that  (our 
years  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  this  institution. 
This  world  is  full  of  purposeless  people;  people  who  may  be  in- 
dustrious, but  speed  and  industry  is  not  always  progress.  The 
development  of  a  man's  inclination  must  be  watched  iu  deciding 
what  his  life  work  shall  be.  The  ordinary  man  is  the  play  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  extraordinary  seems  to  be  the  master  of  circum- 
stances. Not  so.  The  extraordinary  man  has  discovered  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things.  What  is  life  if  most  of  it  is  luck  and  the 
rest  of  it  applied  reason?  One  of  the  great  temptations  of  a 
professional  man  is  the  temptation  of  thinking  he  knows  all  things. 
Let  me  advise  you,  gentlemen,  to  keep  your  own  counsel.  Knoir 
your  own  limitations.  Vou  may  think  that  your  profession  is  not 
so  pleasant  as  some  others,  but  remember  that  you  see  the  inside 
of  your  own  profession  and  only  the  pleasing  exterior  of  others. 
Put  your  minds  upon  one  feature  of  your  work  and  conquer  it- 
There  is  always  room  at  the  top.  You  are  going  forth  to  save  the 
world  from  its  ills,  and  God  speed  you." 

Following  this  address  the  degrees  were  conferred  by  Presideot 
Scovel  of  Wooster  University. 

"This  diploma,"  he  said,  "means  a  great  amount  of  labor.  It 
means  an  immense  amount  of  conAdence  bestowed  upon  you. 
It  is  noble  to  remember  that  you  hold  a  diploma  as  evidence  of 
work  done-  It  is  a  key  which  will  unlock  many  doors.  How 
many  men  must  toil  a  long  time  for  what  jrou  have  already 
acheived.  This,  then,  is  the  platform  which  the  diploma  itself 
constructs.     You  are  not  to  stand  waiting,  but   ready   to  work. 
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Your  work  is  the  secret  of  success.  Let  me  ask  you  to^be  cheer- 
ful. The  cheerful  physician  brings  good  cheer  with  him.  Be  sym- 
pathetic; there  is  no  need  to  be  cruel.  Let  me  also  beg  you  to  be 
thoroughly  christian.  Treat  every  subject  as  though  you  were 
treating  an  immortal  soul.  You  will  then  be  more  careful 
and  your  notions  will  be  grander.  Take  as  your  model  the  great 
Physician  of  souls." 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  rendered  by  the  well- 
known  vocalists,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ford,  Mrs.  Hoynes  and  the  Arions. 

After  the  exercises, 

THE   ANNUAL    BANQUET   OF   THE    FACULTY 

to  the  graduating  class  and  alumni  was  given  at  the  Hollenden. 
About  150  gathered  around  the  festal  board  to  do  honor  by  song 
and  speech  to  their  alma  mater.  Dr.  Rosenwasser,  of  the  faculty, 
presided  and  called  on  Rev.  Dr.  Scovel  to  respond  to  the  toast 
"The  University." 

Dr.  Scovel  was  firm  in  his  conviction  that  the  medical  depart- 
ment had  a  splendid  future.  He  congratulated  the  faculty  upon 
their  part  in  the  institution's  success. 

He  gave  way  to  Dr.  Brashear,  who  spoke  upon  the  "Medical 
Faculty."  He  referred  to  the  high  standard  required  by  the 
faculty,  and  that  this  standard  alone  was  the  guide  to  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  personal  feeling  having  no 
place  in  determining  the  success  or  failure  of  the  student. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Fitzgerald  replied  to  the  toast,  "The  Alumni." 

Other  speakers  were  Dr.  Bunts,  Dr.  Dutton,  Dr.  Crile  and 
Dr.   Paul. 

Following  is  the  list  of  graduates; 

Milton  H.  Christie,  George  H.  Dobson,  Carlos  S.  Fenton, 
Gustave  R.  Feil,  Wm.  T.  Fitigerald,  Mathew  A.  Gill,  Nelson 
D.  Haskell,  Mary  E.  Johnston,  William  Langley,  William  E. 
Lower,  William  S.  Maxwell,  Frank  W.  McManus,  H.  McAnall 
Mealy,  Wilber  L.  McQuillet,  Robert  C.  J.  Meyer,  Harry  A.  Rich- 
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ter,  Franklin  M.  Seibert,  John  J.  E.  Sheehey,  Adolph  Steiner, 
Frederick  Clinton  Taylor,  Stephen  Townsend,  Albert  E.  Unger, 
Henry  H.  Waugh,   Edward  Repasz  Wiser,  Floyd  E.  Woodhouse. 


IMPORTANT  TO  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

Several  medical  colleges  are  advertising  to  graduate  students  at 
the  end  of  the  coming  winter  term  upon  the  attendance  oi  two 
courses  of  lectures.  Medical  students  should  be  informed  that 
graduates  of  such  schools  will  not  be  entitled  to  practice  medi- 
cine in  more  than  half  the  states  of  the  Union,  representing  over 
forty  million  inhabitants. 

The  State  Examining  Boards  throughout  the  country  have  given 
sufficient  notice  of  what  would  be  required  of  medical  colleges  and 
all  reputable  schools  have  adopted  the  three  year  graded  course 
of  study,  but  several  so-called  medical  colleges  throughout  the 
country  thinking  to  profit  by  the  increased  time  of  study  required 
by  most  medical  schools,  are  soliciting  patronage  by  offering  to 
graduate  one  more  class  at  the  end  of  the  second  coarse  of  lectures. 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  journals  to  warn  stu- 
dents against  all  such  institutions  and  decline  to  insert  advertise- 
ments of  these  schools.  This  wilt  be  our  policy.  We  had  hoped 
to  publish  a  list  of  all  schools  not  coming  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  various  states  boards  of  health,  but  have  failed  to  secure 
the  complete  list  for  this  number  of  the  Gazette. 

PERISCOPE. 

TREATMENT  OP  PLACENTA  PRAEVIA.  PROF.  TH.  WYDER.  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  THIRTY-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  "  AERZTLICHE  CEN- 
TRALVIKEIN  "    IN   ZURICH.       A  REVIEW. 

Wyder  rejects  the  method  mach  in  use  by  practitioaerR  of  tam- 
ponade of  the  va^na  with  following  iotenial  version  and  extraction 
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of  the  child  and  recommendG  io  its  place  the  method  of  Braxton 
Hicks,  which  has  been  for  a  few  ^ears  in  vogue  at  the  principal 
Gennan  clinics,  under  the  lead  of  Schroder  and  Gusserow. 

The  principal  disadvaDtages  of  the  former  method  Wyder  sets 
forth  as : 

1.  Hemorrhage  from  the  patulent  uterine  sinus  is  not  certainly 
checked  by  the  tamponade.  Moreover,  in  case  the  waters  have 
broken  away,  this  procedure  is  absolutely  contra-indicated  on 
account  of  possible  internal  hemorrhage. 

2.  In  the  manipulations  of  this  method  there  is  always  great 
danger  of  infection  which  even  the  most  rigid  observance  of  anti- 
septic precautions  cannot  always  prevent. 

3.  Id  the  effort  to  extract  the  child  immediately  aftet  version 
injuries  are  often  inflicted  upon  the  lower  uterine  segment, 

4.  A  farther  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  profuse  hemor- 
rhage of  the  third  stage  of  labor,  and  the  manual  extraction  of  the 
placenta  with  its  attending  results,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
bleeding. 

5.  An  additional  disadvantage  of  the  tamponade  is  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  time  to  the  busy  practitioner  unavoidable  on  account 
of  the  extremely  close  attention  necessary  throughout  the  whole 
procedure. 

Braxton  Hicks'  method  overcomes  all  these  disadvantages  in 
that  at  the  same  time  the  farther  separation  of  the  placenta  is 
hindered  by  the  early  discharge  of  the  water;  the  hemorrhage 
attendant  upon  the  maneuver  is  completely  checked  by  the  natural 
tamponade, — the  breech  of  the  child  iilling  the  whole  pelvis  and  in 
an  aseptic  fashion. 

In  Schroder's  words  the  procedure  is  "rupture  the  membranes 
and  pull  down  the  foot. ' '  Where  the  case  is  one  of  breech  pres- 
entation this  is  very  simple,  but  where  we  have  a  head  or  cross 
presentation  it  is  necessary  to  turn  for  the  sake  of  bringing  down 
the  foot  and  should  the  cervix  be  undiUted,  version  must  be 
accomplished  by  Braxton  Hicks'  method. 
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After  turning  and  pulling  down  the  foot,  the  expulsion  of  the 
child  must  be  left  as  far  as  possible  to  natural  forces.  Only 
immediately  impending  danger  to  mother  or  child  affords  indica- 
tion for  extraction.  Digital  separation  of  the  placenta  must  also 
be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

For  carrying  out  the  version  in  case  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be 
fully  occupied  by  the  placenta,  Wyder  recommends  thrusting  the 
finger  through  the  placentar  tissue  while  with  the  other  liand  the 
presenting  part  is  pressed  against  the  finger.  The  hemorrhage 
following  the  injury  to  the  placenta — though  it  comes  principally 
from  the  placental  circulation  of  the  child — is  insignificant.  The 
principal  objection  made  hitherto  to  this  method  is  the  great 
mortality  to  the  child,  Wyder  justly  offsets  this  by  the  relatively 
greater  mortality  to  the  mother  under  the  older  procedure.  By 
the  latter  the  mortality  of  mothers  was  30-40% ,  while  by  combined 
version  in  Schroder's  and  Gusserow's  clinics  it  was  6-7%. 

The  mortality  of  children  under  the  older  method  amounted  to 
60-70%  and  of  those  who  were  born  alive  30-40%  perished  from 
inanition.  The  statistics  of  the  clinics  mentioned  show  for  the 
other  method  a  mortality  of  70-80%  of  the  children. — {p.  no 
Tkerapeutische  Monatshtfte.  J.  P.  S. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES.  * 


Charles  Dudlev  Warner  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he 
remarked,  "The  American  wants  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion (as  he  fancies  he  is),  where  he  can  hear  the  Kand  play,  and 
be  the  first  to  see  the  fireworks  of  the  new  era.  He  thinks  that 
he  occupies  an  advanced  station  of  observation  from  which  his 
telescope  can  sweep  the  horizon  for  anything  new.  And  with  some 
reason  he  thinks  so;  for  not  seldom  he  takes  up  a  foreign  idea  and 
tires  of  it  before  it  is  current  elsewhere."  The  Koch  tuberculin 
fad  is  still  being  discussed  laboriously,   ponderously,  interminably 
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ia  Europe.  We  havetried  it;  the  American  profession  has  come  to 
its  conclusion;  that  conclusion  is  tersely  expressed  by  Professor 
N,  Senn,  of  Chicago,  in  the  heading  of  his  article,  "Away  with 
Koch's  Lymph,"'  readbefore  the  Chicago  Medical  Society,  May 
18th,  in  which  he  cites  forty-three  cases  treated  in  Milwaukee  hos- 
pital during  January,  February,  March  and  April.  Of  these,  two 
died,  two  were  apparently  cured,  eleven  showed  more  or  less  im- 
provement, six  ao  improvement,  and  twenty-two,  more  than  50 
per  cent.,  exhibited  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  during 
treatment.  In  conclusion  he  says,  "I  have  given  Koch's  lymph 
a  fair  trial  and  have  carefully  observed  its  effects  and  have  become 
firmly  convinced  both  of  the  danger  which  attends  its  use  and  Hi  utter 
inutility  in  curing  any  form  of  tuberculosis.  To  this  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  American  profession  will  say.  Amen  !  Fol- 
lowing close  on  the  heels  of  the  Koch  fad.  Professor  Adam- 
KEiwicz,'  of  Cracow,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  remedy  for  can- 
cer, which,  exhibited  internally  and  circulating  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  the  cancer  germs,  and  causes 
an  arrest  of  the  metastatic  process.  Discreetly,  however,  he  keeps 
the  remedy  secret.  We  might  get  hold  of  it  and  try  it.  A  still 
larger  modicum  of  discretion  might  have  enabled  him  to  keep  secret 
what  he  was  going  to  do  until  he  was  dead  sure  he  had  done  it. 
The  dangers  attending  the  careless  use  of  antipyretics  of  the 
phenol  group  to  which  we  have  alluded  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
are  brought  to  the  fore  by  a  case  of  extreme  albuninuria  conse- 
quent upoh  full  doses  of  antipyrine  at  night.  An  ataxic  patient 
of  Dr.  E.  L.  Tompkins'  was  taking  large  doses  of  antipyrine 
at  night,  often  as  high  as  60  grains,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
lightning  pains,  which  it  always  did.  He  developed  consider- 
able oedema  of  the  extremities  and  puffiness  under  the  lower 
eyelids,  and  the  urine  was  so  loaded  with  albumen  that  it  became 
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almost  solid  on  boiling.  It  was  Qoted,  hovever.that  there  was  little 
or  no  albumen  in  the  urine  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 
This  prompted  the  discontinuance  of  the  antipyrine,  when  the 
albumen  also  ceased  to  appear  in  the  urine,  and  the  oedema  be- 
came very  much  less.  This  observation  will  doubtless  serve  to 
explain  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  have  attended  the  use  of 
this  class  of  antipyretics  in  febrile  diseases,  where  kidney  compli- 
cations are  prone  to  arise.  Salol  is  likwise  getting  its  death-list. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  a  drug  which  was  expected 
to  be  split  into  salicylic  acid  and  phenol  by  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion was  an  uncertain  quantity.  More  or  lessof  it  might  be  split  ac- 
cording as  the  pancreatic  secretion  was  more  or  less  abundant  or  ac- 
tive, and  unless  the  dose  was  kept  below  that  amount  which  would 
produce  a  toxic  dose  of  phenol  in  case  it  were  all  split,  there  might 
be  trouble.  Drs.  Aufrecht  and  Behm  have  reported  a  death 
following  its  use  in  endocarditis  and  Dr.  Chaplowski  has  also  re- 
ported ina  Bohemian  medical  journal  ,a  case  where  a  fifteen  grain  dose 
ordered  to  quiet  a  severe  gastric  disturbance  was  followed  promptly 
by  a  fatal  result.'  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  upon  the 
label  of  every  bottle  of  salol  it  should  be  stated  how  much  phenol 
results  from  the  splitting  up  of  each  grain  of  the  drug. 

The  painless  parturition  fad  is  being  discussed  to  some  extent, 
especially  as  a  Chicago  female  M.  D.,  (who  probably  never  had  a 
baby  herself,)  has  got  out  a  book  giving  infallible  rules  by  which 
the  ftetal  bones  can  be  kept  soft  and  the  labor  made  easy.  Da. 
E.  Smith,  of  Oxford,  Kan.,'  relates  a  case  in  his  practice 
where  the  woman  was  booked  to  have  a  fcetas  with  soft  bones 
and  yielding  cranium,  for  she  had  followed  directions  and  ab- 
stained from  bone-forming  food.  She  iost  all  her  own  teeth  during 
gestation,  but  the  fcetus  had  united  cranial  sutures  and  had  to  be 
delivered  with  forceps.  He  recommends  exercise  sensibly  taken, 
a  cheerful  mental  condition,  and  special  advice  as  necessary,  bat 
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always  examine  the  urine  after  the  sixth  month.  Dr.  Chas. 
E.  Page,  of  Boston,  Mass.,'  reports  good  results  from  a 
diet  consisting  chiefly  of  fruits,  (especially  the  sub-acid  kind) 
and  vegetables  plainly  served,  interdicting  the  use  of  pies^  pastry,  . 
cake,  tea,  and  coffee;  a  good  degree  of  exercise.an  air  bath  for  a  few 
minutes  on  rising  and  retiring,  a  cold  sitz  bath  of  10  to  30  minutes 
on  rising,  great  moderation  in  sexual  indulgence,  treating  the 
"morning  sickness"  as  an  ordinary  indigestion.  Per  contra,  a 
lady  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  writes,'  "I  gave  the  fruit  diet  a 
thorough  trial  in  the  hopes  of  finding  it  painless,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  see  that  it  made  any  difference  in  regard  to  the 
labor,  although  my  general  health  was  good.  But  the  poor  baby! 
From  the  time  he  was  six  months  old  until  he  cut  his  last  tooth 
*  *  there  were  days  of  fretfulness  and  restless,  wakeful 
nights.  Every  tooth  had  to  be  lanced.  •  *  *  He  is  now  at 
the  age  of  seven  a  slender,  nervous,  fretful  child,  while  his 
two  little  brothers,  not  fruit  diet  boys,  are  sturdy  and  serene," 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  when  a  woman  is  in 
the  best  physical  trim,  she  is  in  the  best  condition  to  have  as  pain- 
less a  labor  as  she  can  have.  Any  physician  who  has  had  a  fairly 
large  experience  knows  that  it  isn't  the  size  of  the  foetus,  nor 
yet  the  degree  of  ossification  that  constitutes  the  chief  element 
in  difficult  tabors.  Many  a  woman  has  her  hardest  labor  with  her 
smallest  child.  If  the  mother  is  so  fed  that  the  child  can  get 
what  it  needs  without  drawing  on  the  teeth,  bones,  and  nervous 
and  muscular  systems  of  the  former;  if  she  exercises  sufKciently 
to  keep  herself  and  the  fcetus  from  becoming  obese  and  her  mus- 
■cles  from  becoming  flabby  and  inadequate  to  the  exertion  of  tabor, 
we  need  have  but  little  worry.  In  cases  where  it  was  indicated, 
the  writer  has  fed  the  mother  on  chalk  and  ground  bone  with  most 
excellent  results  as  compared  with  other  pregnancies  of  the  same 
But  when  it  comes  to  parturition  being  made  painless, 
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there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  and  anssthcsia  is  the  only  measure 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  bring  that  about. 

For  years  Dr.  J.  J.  Woolen  has  been  using'  copious 
draughts  of  hot  water  conjoined  with  injection  of  the  same  as  a 
remedy  in  cholera  morbus.  He  finds  that  SO  promptly  does  it 
relieve  the  pain  that  in  many  cases  he  can  even  dispense  with  the 
usual  hypodermic  of  morphine.  If  the  first  draught  is  vomited,  he 
repeats  it  at  once  and  finds  that  the  second  is  usually  retained.  He 
suggests  this  use  of  hot  water  as  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  spasms  of  tetanus,  ordinarily  uncontrollable 
by  sedatives, are  stated  by  Dr.  R.  F.  Licorish,*  of  Barbados,  West 
Indies,  to  become  amenable  to  treatment  after  the  patient  has  been 
freely  purged,  preferably  by  calomel  followed  by  salines.  After 
this  has  been  done,  full  doses  of  belladonna  will  control  the  par- 
oxysms, and  this  form  of  treatment  gives  a  reasonable  percentage  of 
recoveries.  The  use  of  iodine  hypodermatically  in  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  by  the  Shirley-Gibbes  method  renders  the  following 
formula  by  Dr.  A.  O.  Squier,'  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  of 
interest: 

Eucalyptol  pure  mxxij 

Guaiacol,  pure  mxvj 

Iodoform,  grs.  viij 

Iodine,  grs.  iv 

01.  Amygdal.  dulc.  (sterilized)  q.  e.  ad  fd  $j 
S.  For  hypodermic  use;  mx  to  xxx  daily  or  alternately  with  gold 
and  sodium  as  desired.  This  solution  is  said  to  be  painless  while 
the  ordinary  iodine  solution  is  quite  painful.  Dr.  Mukller,  of 
Australia,  treats  spider  and  snake  bites  by  the  hypodermic  use  of 
nitrate  of  strychnia.*  He  gives  from  1-24  to  1-12  of  a 
grain,    repeating    every     10    to   20    minutes    as    the   symptoms 
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are  more  or  less  threatening,  continuing  till  the  independent  action 
of  the  strychnia  becomes  evident  by  alight  muscular  spasms.  He 
claims  that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in  pushing  its  use  to'  a 
degree  that  would  be  fatal  in  the  absence  of  snake  or  spider 
poison.  It  is  preferable  to  inject  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bit- 
ten part.  A  ready  and  effective  remedy  for  insect  slings  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tirbv,  of  Bristol,  Conn.'  It  is  to  apply  at 
once  cloths  saturated  with  fresh  urine  to  the  sting.  He  has  used 
the  remedy  fifty  years  with  unvarying  success  when  promptly 
applied.  He  attributes  the  effect  to  the  urea,  and  cites  the  old 
remedy  for  snake  bite,  viz. :  To  cut  the  snake  into  short  pieces, 
split  the  pieces  open,  and  apply  them  in  succession  to  the  wound, 
as  corroborative,  for  the  contents  of  the  snake's  intestine  consist 
chiefly  of  a  crude  urea.  A  recovery  from  drowning  is  reported 
by  Dr.  E.  J.  Harvey,'  where,  after  a  submersion  of  about 
four  minutes,  respiration  re-established  itself  after  the  patient 
had  been  laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  his  shoulders  supported 
by  the  thwart,  his  arms  extended  beside  the  head  as  in  the 
Sylvester  method,  and  his  head  unsupported  falling  back  and 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  boat  some  five  inches  below 
the  thwart.  The  water  ran  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
the  flow  being  increased  by  lifting  his  shoulders  still  higher  and 
allowing  the  head  to  fall  still  further  back.  When  the  flow  stopped 
the  patient  began  to  gasp,  his  shoulders  were  replaced  on  the  thwart 
and  breathing  became  gradually  re-established  without  resort  to  the 
Sylvester  method  of  artificial  respiration.  This  case  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  elevation  of  the  shoulders  and  dropping  back 
of  the  head  are  of  full  more  importance  than  the  alternate  raising 
and  compression  of  the  ribs. 

1.    Pioticu,  July  I8»l. 
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Husrii  Mcdiu.  Phumicolocy,  Tfaeripeutici,  ud  Cliniol  Profemr  of  DLhuo  of  ihc 
Skin  inihcMcdico-ChiruicicilCoLLcieDlPhiladelphii;  PhTilciu  to  thEMedico-CbirurpaJ 
Hotpiul.  Ek.,  Etc.  P.  A.  Divii,  Mcdicil  Publ»h«  ud  BookieUn,  lUl  FUbett  Stnct. 
Philidelphii. 

This  is  the  long-looked-for  second  volume  ot  Shoemaker's 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  It  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  drugs,  each  remedy  being 
studied  from  three  points  of  view,  viz.  :  The  preparations,  or 
materia  medica  ;  the  physiology  and  toxicology,  or  pharmacology; 
and  lastly,  its  therapy.  It  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  progress  of 
therapeutic  science,  and  is  really  an  indispensable  book  to  everj' 
student  and  practitioner  of  medicine. 

The  work  is  especially  valuable  because  it  gives  the  latest  inves- 
tigation with  regard  to  the  physiological  action  of  drugs, 
especially  the  new  remedies,  such  as  acetanilide,  antipyrin,  brotn- 
oform,  exalgine,  pyoctanin,  pyridine,  somnal,  spermine  (BrowD- 
Sequard),  tuberculine,  (Koch's  lymph),  sulphonal,  thiol, 
urethan,  etc. 

It  is  also  valuable  because  it  fully  recognizes  the  work  done  in 
this  department  by  American  physicians.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the 
present  state  of  American  medical  practice,  which  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  practice. 

T«T  BdOK  ON  McDiCAi.   JunisPiiuiiDm  AHD  ToxicouKV.     By  JahD  J    Kmc.  M.  D.    Tbiid 
Editioa.  P.  BlikixoD.  Soo  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  19>1. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  foren- 
sic medicine  by  the  profession,  and  the  call  for  the  third  edition  of 
this  excellent  little  work  within  two  years  shows  that  it  has  filled  a 
place  not  hitherto  occupied.  No  physician  ought  to  practice 
medicine  a  day  without  a  work  upon  medical  jurisprudence  in  his 
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library,  as  questions  presenting  a  medico-legal  aspect  are  almost 
of  daily  occurrence.  Many  students  are  unable  to  secure  any  of  the 
extended  works  of  five  or  six  volumes  on  this  subject,  but  Dr. 
Reese's  work  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  matter  is  condensed 
and  yet  contains  all  the  essentials  pertaining  to  the  subject..  As  a 
text-book  and  in  most  cases  as  a  book  of  reference  it  is  to  be  pre- 
erred  to  the  larger  works. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Foetid  Breath. — This  may  arise  from  decaying  teeth,  or  it  may 
come  from  some  stomach  difficulty,  as  impaired  digestion;  lung 
troubles  may  cause  it.  In  any  event,  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
teeth  and  a  camphorated  dentifrice  is  by  many  thought  more  useful 
than  other  varieties.  The  following  formulae  are  commended  by 
various  authors  as  to  the  several  sources  of  the  trouble.  The 
active  materials  for  disinfecting  being  one  of  the  follo'wing  articles: 
Carbolic  acid,  chlorine  water,  potassium  permanganate,  thymol, 
salicylic  acid,  camphor,  borax. 

1.  Camphor  water ;  water,  equal  parts  ;  use  as  a  mouth  wash. 

2.  Thymol,  10  grains;  alcohol,  1  ounce;  borax,  30  grains; 
water,  19  ounces. 

3.  Potassium  permanganate,  8  grains  ;  water,  8  ounces. 

4.  Chlorine  water,  1  ounce ;  glycerine,  2  fluid  ounces;  water, 
14  ounces. 

5.  Salicylic  acid,  120  grains;  glycerine,  2  fluid  ounces;  water, 
6  ounces. 

6.  Borax,  240  grains  ;  water,  1  pint. 

7.  Chlorinated  lime,  120  grains;  sodium  carbonate,  160  grains; 
water,  6  ounces  ;  alcohol,  2  ounces ;  rose  water,  12  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  sodium  carbonate  in  2  ounces  of  the  water,  rub  the 
chlorinated  lime  to  a  paste  with  water,  adding  in  all  4  ounces,  mix 
in  a  twelve  ounce  bottle,  adding  the  alcohol.  After  the  reaction, 
separate  the  clear  solution  and  add  to  the  rose  water. 

8.  Salicylic  acid,  sodium  bi -carbonate,  saccharine,  each  60 
grains ;  alcohol,  water,  each  4  fluid  ounces  ;  oils  of  peppermint, 
5  drops.  Of  this  solution,  use  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  wine  glass  of 
hot  water,  and  use  as  a  gargle  twice  daily — Pharm.  Rec. 

Treatment  of  Alcopecia  Areata. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Socielt  de  Dermatoiogie,  et  Sypkilographie  in  Paris,  Dr.  Noty  pre- 
sented patients  and  described  a  new  treatment  for  alopecia  areata, 
for  which   he  claims  superior  advantages.     This  consists  in   the 
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intra-dermic  iajection  of  corrosive  sublimate,  two  to  five  huadred. 
The  injections  are  made  around  each  plaque,  each  injection  being 
of  five  to  six  drops  only.  Aqueous  solutions  have  been  found  best 
and  no  nodes  follow  when  water  is  used  as  a  vehicle.  The  results 
are  said  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  the  re-growth  of  hair  to  be 
more  rapid  than  after  other  roodes  of  treatment.— ye*"-**!/  of 
Cutaneous  and  Genito- Urinary  Diseases. 

THE  PNEUMOGASTRIC  NERVE. 
Upon  ao  average,  twice  ■  week, 

When  anguish  clouds  1117  brow, 
My  good  physician  friend  I  seek 

To  know  "  what  ails  me  now.  " 
He  tapi  me  on  lh«  back  and  chest. 

And  scans  my  tongue  foe  bile. 
And  lays  an  ear  against  my  breast 

And  listens  there  awhile. 
Then  he  is  ready  to  admit 

That  all  he  can  observe 
Is  something  wrong  inside,  to-wil : 

My  pneuinogastric  nerve  I 

Now  when  these  I.alin  names  within 

Dyspeptic  hulks  like  mine 
Go  wrong,  a  fellow  should  begin 

To  draw  what's  called  the  line. 
It  seems,  botrever,  that  ibis  same. 

Which  in  my  hulk  abounds. 
Is  not,  despite  its  awful  name, 

So  fatal  as  it  sounds. 
Vet,  of  all  torments  known  to  me, 

I'll  say  witboul  reserve 
There  is  no  torment  like  to  thee. 

Thou  pneumogasiric  nerve  I 

This  subtle,  envious  nerve  appears 

To  be  a  patieni  foe. 
It  waited  nearly  forty  years 

Its  chance  10  lay  me  low ; 
Then  like  some  bliiherine  blast  of  hell. 

It  struck  this  guileless  bard. 
And  in  that  evil  hour,  I  fell 

Prodigious  far  and  hard. 
Alas  !  those  things  I  dearly  love 

Pies,  paddings  and  preserves, 
-Are  sore  to  rouse  the  vengeance  of 

Alt  pneumogastric  nerves  I 
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Ob,  (hat  I  could  remodel  man  I 

I'd  end  thete  cruel  paini 
By  bitting  on  a  differeat  plan 

From  thai  which  now  obtains. 
The  stomach,  greatly  ampliGed, 

Anon  should  occupy. 
The  all  of  that  domain  inside 

Whcce  heut  and  lua^s  oow  lie. 
But,  firal  of  nil,  I  shoald  depose 

The  diabolic  curve 
And  author  of  my  thousand  woes. 

The  pnenmogaslric  nerve  I — Exchangt. 

A  Resurrection  Bone. — Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
believed  that  there  existed  in  a  man  a  bone  imponderable,  incor- 
ruptible, incombustible,  the  necessary  nucleus  of  the  resurrection 
body.  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  physical  body,  despite  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
formula  made  many  centuries  after  his  time  and  called  the  Apostle's 
Creed,  and  was  held  throughout  Christendom  "always,  every- 
where, and  by  all.  "  This  hypothetical  bone  was  therefore  held 
in  veneration,  and  many  anatomists  sought  todiscover  it.  Vesalius 
revealing  so  much  else,  did  not  find  it,  and  was  therefore  suspected 
of  a  want  of  proper  faith.  He  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
he  left  the  question  regarding  the  existence  of  such  a  bone  to  the 
theologians.  He  could  not  lie,  he  did  not  wish  to  fight  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  thus  he  fell  under  suspicion.  The  strength  of  this 
theological  point  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  less  eminent 
a  surgeon  than  Riolan  consulted  the  executioner,  to  find  out  whether 
when  he  burned  a  criminal,  all  the  parts  were  consumed  ;  and 
only  then  was  the  answer  received  which  fatally  undermined  this 
superstition.  Still,  in  1689,  we  find  it  lingering  in  France,  creat- 
ing an  energetic  opposition  in  the  church  to  dissection.  Even  as 
late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Bernoulli  having  shown  that  the 
living  human  body  constantly  undergoes  a  series  of  changes,  so 
that  all  its  particles  are  renewed  in  a  given  number  of  years,  so 
much  ill-feeling  was  drawn  upon  him,  especially  from  the  theo- 
logians, who  saw  in  this  statement  danger  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  struck  out 
his  argument  on  the  subject  from  his  collected  works. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

"  Can  a  hypnotized  person  be  made  to  commit  crime?"  was  very 
emphatically  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Dr.  Voison,  of  Paris, 
in  a  paper  delivered  before  the  British  Association.  He  suggested 
to  a  subject  under  his  influence  to  commit  acts  of  incendiarism 
while  hypnotically  asleep,  and  there  was  obedien  e  in  each  case. 
More  than  that,  a  woman  was  recently  sentenced  in   Paris  for  a 
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succession  of  acts  of  robbery.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had 
been  habitually  hypnotized,  and,  upon  investigation,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  she  had  robbed  under  the  suggestion  of  outside  parties. 
—Ex. 

Biblical  Medical  Ethics. — "Honor  due  the  physician  and  why?" 
The  book  of  Apocrypha,  Ecclesiasticus,  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

1.  "Honor  a  physician  with  the  honor  due  unto  him,  for  the 
uses  which  ye  may  have  of  him,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him. 

3.  "The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head,  and  in 
the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration. 

4.  "The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the  earth;  and 
he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them. 

12.  "Then  give  place  to  the  physician,  forthe  Lordhath  created 
him;  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for  thou  hath  need  of  him. 

13.  "There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands  there  is  good  success. 
15.     "He  that  sinnfeth  before  his  Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  physician." 

Medical  men  will  recognize  the  above  clipping,  but  fearing  the 
laity  might  not  read  understandingly  a  short  explanation  is  given. 
The  books  of  Apocrypha  are  considered  spurious  scripture  (Her- 
maphrodite) by  Protestants.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  is 
termed  "the  prologue  of  the  wisdom  of  Jesus."  This  book  was 
written  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  Apocrypha 
is  contained  in  many  of  the  Protestant  bibles.  These  sayings 
probably  give  a  fair  estimate  of  the  medical  man  as  held  by  the 
laity  in  those  days.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  he  is  called  a  physician  and 
not  "doc."  The  reason  assigned  for  this  honor, however, "The  uses 
ye  may  have  of  him,"  will  not  bear  close  scrutiny  from  amoral 
standpoint;  but  it  represents  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  to-day. 

The  last  clause  of  the  first  verse  forever  settles  the  vexed  question 
of  the  origin  of  doctors,  "for  the  Lord  has  created  him."  The 
skill  of  the  physician  then  as  now  marked  his  success.  He  must 
possess  ability  in  some  direction  or  he  cannot  succeed.  If  he  has 
merit,  somebody  will  appreciate  it  whether  it  is  in  the  line  of  our 
liking  or  not.  The  world  appreciates  success  and  extends  a  helping 
hand.  "And  in  the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  held  in  admira- 
tion." The  fouth  verse  should  be  pondered  by  skeptics  in  medi- 
cine. It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abhor  medicines-  The  prac- 
titioner who  as  a  rule  fails  to  get  results  from  the  medicine  he  ad- 
ministers, should  turn  a  searching  gaze  within  himself  and  often  be 
will  discover  the  reason  of  his  failure. 

The  twelfth  verse  no  doubt  means  to  set  a  plate  for  him  at  table 
for  he  is  tired  and  hungf  y  with  his  long  ride  or  much  labor  and 
waiting,  and  to  remember  him  on  pay  day.  The  second  sentence, 
"God  has  created  him,"  drives  the  truth  of  his  origin  home  and 
clinches  it.  . 
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"Let  him  not  go  from  thee,"  do  not  put  him  out  of  mind;  do 
not  banish  him  from  your  thoughts,  keep  him  in  hailing  distance, 
an  unexpected  event  may  occur  at  any  time.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  up  and  you  had  better  speak  to  him  in  time.  Do 
not  let  him  go  off  on  the  train  to  Jerusalem  or  Damascus,  but  en- 
gage his  time  and  pay  him. 

Verse  thirteen  says:  "There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands  there 
is  good  success."  There  were  times  when  they  were  not  success- 
ful. People  would  die.  The  physician  would  at  one  time  be  on 
Pisgah's  mount  and  again  in  the  slough  of  despond,  a  bad  tud 
of  cases  making  him  wish  it  was  the  other  fellow's — his  rival's — 
luck ;  wishing  he  had  stuck  to  the  farm  or  workshop  ;  wondering 
if  he  had  not  missed  bis  calling.  But  this  will  not  do;  he  arouses 
himself  from  his  despondency;  at  it  again  andgood  success  crowns 
his  efforts.  In  (hose  days  the  physician  blistered  and  bled,  gave 
strong  drastic  cathartics  and  turpeth  mineral,  cauterized  with  the 
hot  iron,  using  no  anaesthetic.  The  physician  was  the  go-between, 
middle  men  as  it  were,  between  the  Creator  and  the  other  fellow, 
giving  color  to  the  mooted  question  of  the  physician's  origin,  for 
verse  fifteen  says;  "He  that  siuneth  before  his  Maker,  let  him 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  physician." — Canada  Medical  Record. 

The  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  by  resolution,  endorses  the 
action  of  its  medical  schools  in  requiring  of  their  students 
prior  to  graduation  four  years  of  medical  study,  and  three  courses 
of  lectures  of  six  months  each.  It  also  asks  of  the  State 
authorities  to  refuse  recognition  to  the  diplomas  of  such  schools 
as  do  not  make  an  equivalent  requirement.  The  State  Board  of 
Health  is  said  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  this  action.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  Indiana  is  moving  upward.— y^M^nVaw  Lancet. 

Obstetrical  and  Editorial  Homologies. — In  his  lecture  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine,  Professor  Parvin  most  deftly 
hit  off  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  editor  of  a  medical 
periodical.  It  is  rare  that  great  learning  and  experience,  both 
scientific  and  literary,  are  so  happily  joined  with  a  touch  so  light 
and  accurate;  one  almost  fails  to  see  the  seriousness  behind  the 
banter  and  the  smile.  Interalia  he  said:  "No  man  should  attempt 
the  duties  of  a  medical  editor  unless  he  is  a  good  obstetrician, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  and  the  care  of 
premature  and  feeble  infants.  Let  me  remind  you  that  Socrates, 
in  Plato's  Theatetus,  states  that  he  is  the  son  of  Phanaerete,  a 
brave  and  burly  midwife;  that  he  practiced  midwifery;  that  he 
attended  men  and  not  women;  that  he  practiced  on  their  sonls 
when  they  were  in  labor;  and  lastly  that  his  art  had  its  triumph  in 
thoroughly  examining  if  the  thought  which  the  mind  brought 
forth  was  a  false  idol  or  t  true  birth. 
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"  Let  me  press  the  aDuIogy  a  little  further:  The  medical 
editor  ought  not  only  to  differentiate  between  true  and  false 
pregnancy,  but  he  should  also  be  able  to  tell  whether  gesta- 
tioa  has  reached  the  nonnal  term.  Unfortuaately,  errors  in 
diagnosis  are  very  frequent.  Pseudocyesis  is  not  uncommon; 
tympanitic  distention  may  be  mistaken  for  pregnancy,  and  when 
the  delivery  takes  place  it  is  simply  expulsion  and  explosion  of 
gas.  True  brain  babies  may  be  born,  but  they  are  too  feeble  to 
live  unless  carefully  cared  for  in  an  incubator  by  the  editor;  an 
article  prematurely  reporting  a  case  alleged  to  be  cured  by  an 
operation,  may  be  kept  by  the  editor  until  the  cure  is  estab- 
lished; it  may  be  written  in  execrable  English,  but  the  wise  editor 
will  put  good  clothes  on  the  child  before  permitting  it  to  appear 
in  public.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  meet  every  few  weeks  with  papers 
appearing  in  reputable  though  probably  not  the  best  journals  to 
which  the  criticism  just  made  can  be  justly  applied.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  medical  editors  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  child  born  at  term;  they  fail  to  recognize  the  average 
weight  such  a  child  should  have,  the  degree  of  development  and 
activity  it  should  manifest  and  consequently  present  their  readere 
with  imperfect  specimens  of  medical  reproduction. 

"It  occasionly  happens  that  a  doctor  without  any  reproductive 
power  or  endeavoring  to  produce  offspring  every  few  weeks,  when 
his  pregnancy  ought  to  last  several  months,  is  compelled  to 
evolve  from  his  inner  consciousness,  without  any  conception  have- 
ing  incurred,  that  which  passes  for  a  baby  with  some,  but  is  purely 
artificial:  Laying  aside  metaphor,  cases  which  never  occurred 
are  sometimes  reported  in  medical  journals;  some  keen  and  expe- 
rienced eye  will  discover  the  sham,  while  many  suspect  that  the  story 
is  pure  fiction.  May  the  day  come  when  all  medical  editors  will 
be  wise  enough  and  brave  enough  to  exclude  from  their  literary 
museum  all  artificial  curiosities. 

"The  medical  editor  may  be  engaged  in  procuring  abortion. 
Thus  there  is  a  case  of  pure  pregnancy,  but  gestation  has  by  no 
means  reached  its  term;  the  editor  with  few  contributors  and 
printers  clamorous  for  copy  extorts  from  his  pregnant  doctor  the 
promise  of  an  article  long  before  he  can  properly  prepare  it.  It 
may  be  a  fee  or  friendship,  or  promise  of  influence,  or  some- 
thing of  like  sort  which  is  the  abortifacient,  but  it  does  the  work." 
— Medical  News. 

The  Kentucky  Stale  Board  of  Health  will  only  recognize  the 
diplomas  of  such  medical  colleges  as  shall,  after  the  session  of 
1891-1892,  exact  of  matriculates  and  graduates  a  minimum  of 
requirement  not  lower  than  that  required  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal College  Association.  Lively  times  will  follow  as  only  the 
Hospital  College  of  Medicine  in  Kentucky  comes  up  to  this  stan- 
dard and  the  same  is  true  of  most  the  southern  medical  colleges. — 
1  Lancet. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


SODIUM  SALICYLATE. 

J.    G.    SPENZER,    M.    D.,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

Like  salicylic  acid,  sodium  salicylate  is  liable  to  decomposition 
and  impurities,  and  if  anything  more  so.  This  is  due  to  the 
employment  of  impure  materials  in  its  manufacture,  or  to  the  sub- 
sequent faulty  keeping  of  the  finished  chemical  ;  that  the  amount 
of  impurity  varies  according  to  the  proceeding  is  apparent.  While 
a  sample  is  often  found  excellent  in  quality,  there  is  that  lack  of 
uniformity  in  this  regard,  even  of  the  same  manufacture,  which  a 
little  careful  study  cannot  fail  to  detect.  This  want  of  uniformity 
is  particularly  true  of  the  domestic  article. 

The  object  of  the  present  examination  was  primarily  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  this  and  the  reason  of  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
article  compared  with  the  foreign. 

Fifteen  samples,  five  foreign  and  ten  domestic,  were  subjected  to 
the  following  tests  originating  from  the  pharmacopoeial  require- 
ments. Appearance ;  color ;  stability  ;  solubility  ;  reaction ;  taste  ; 
per  cent,  of  residue;  sugar  phenol  ;  chlorides;  sulphates;  calcium 
compounds  and  foreign  organic  impurities. 

Abridged,  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements  are  small  white 
crystalline  plates  or  a  crystalline  powder,  permanent  in  the  air, 
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odorless,  having  K  sweetish  saline  and  niildl7  alkali De  taste  aod  a 
feebly  acid  reaction.  Soluble  in  1.6  parts  of  water;  in  six  parts 
of  alcohol  at  16°C.  Ignited  it  leaves  an  alkaline  residue  amouat- 
ing  to  between  30-81^  of  the  original  weight. 

Agitated  with  cone,  sulphuric  acid  should  not  impart  color  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

Filtered  solution  of  1  grm.  in  a  mixture  of  50  cc.  alcohol  and 
25  cc.  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  should  yield  no  precipitate 
nor  become  turbid  when  tested  with  barium  chloride  (absence  of 
sulphates)  or  by  nitrate  of  silver,  (^absence  of  chlorides). 

1.  By  means  of  a  Coddington  lens  or  microscope  its  structure 
can  be  determined. 

2.  Color  is  best  distinguished  by  looking  into  a  break  in  a  mass. 
Grey  and  pink  preparations  are  still  found.  If  the  white  color 
has  a  grey  or  yellow  shade  Hager(Pharm.  Praxis,  vol.  3,  p.  758)  says 
it  is  due  to  an  excess  of  soda  ;  while  if  it  has  a  pink  or  red  tint  it 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  salicylic  acid.  Also  that  the  red  or  pink 
coloration  is  noticed  sooner  when  phenol  is  present. 

3.  Odor  a,  on  opening  a  bottle  closed  for  some  time  ;  b,  by 
heating  some  in  a  dry  test  tube  by  placing  it  in  a  water  bath  not 
boiling;  c,  odor  of  the  dry  ether  extract. 

4.  Stability.  Although  Allen  (Commerc.  Org.  Anal.  vol.  3, 
part  1,  p.  57)  says  it  is  permanent  in  the  air,  he  corrects  the  state- 
ment (Ibid  58)  by  saying  it  is  liable  to  acquire  color  by  keeping, 
especially  if  exposed  to  the  air.  This  coloration  is  due,  according 
to  Hager  (Pharm.  Praxis,  vol,  3,  page  758)  to  the  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia  in  the  air.  Even  when  well  kept 
in  tightly  stopped  bottles  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  white  for  a  time 
(Ibid  p.  759).  The  stability  of  the  samples  was  not  looked  into,  as 
for  comparison  samples  of  each  made  about  the  same  time  would 
be  the  only  criterion. 

5.  Solubility  a,  in  water  is  variously  stated. 
In  less  than  an  equal  weight  Hager  (Ibid  759). 

In  equal  weight  Rasenack  (Dammers  Lexikon  p.  597). 
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In  eqnal  weight  Schmidt  (Phtrm.  Chem,  vol,  2,  p.  751). 

In  1%  parts  weight  U.  S.  P.  (1888,  p.  301). 

"        "         "       Allen  (Commerc.  Org.  Analys.  vol.  3,  part 
1,  page  57). 

In  6  parts  alcohol,  U.  S.  P.  (1883,  p.  30). 

In  5-6  "  "        Hager  (Pharm.  Praxis,  vol.  2,  p.  537. 

In  5-fl  "  "        Rasenack  (Dammers  Lexikon,  p.  597). 

In  8     "  "        Allen  (Commerc.  Org.  Analys.  vol.  3,  part  1, 

page  57). 

6.  Reaction.  Neutral  or  slightly  acid,  use  of  blue  and  red 
litmus  paper  with  the  alcoholic  and  aqueous  solutions  or  by  plac- 
ii^  some  of  the  dry  salt  on  the  moist  paper  according  to  £. 
Geissler  (Hager  Pharm.  Praxis,  vol.  3,  p  758). 

7.  Taste.     Dry  salt  and  solution. 

8.  Pet  cent,  residue.  Ignition  of  a  weighed  quantity  in  a  plat- 
inum crucible  to  a  constant  weight  Hager  (Ibid)  says  it  should 
yield  not  less  than  30  nor  over  32^. 

Schmidt  (Pharm.  Chem.  vol.  2.  p.  750)  nearly  81.3%. 
Allen  (Commerc.  Org.  Anal.  vol.  3,  part  1,  p.  257)  30.31%. 
U.  S.  P.  (1888,  p.  802)  80.31%. 

In  no  case  was  it  foand  as  low  as  in  any  of  the  above.  If  sodium 
salicylate  be  considered  hydrous  as 

Salicylic  Acid 76.33 

Sodium  Oxide 18.34 

Water .^ 6.33 

The  theoretic  amount  would  be  33.458%  as 

Na,  0     :     Na,  CO,     : :     Na,  O     :     Na,  CO, 
62  ■        106  18.34  X=3i.35%. 

If  taken  as  anhydrous  it  would  be  31.35%,  as 

Salicylic  Acid 80.63 

Sodium  Oxide 19.57 

Na,  O     :     Na,  CO,     ::     Na,  O     :     Na,  CO, 
62  106  1957  X=33.458%. 

The  writer  thinks  38%  of  Na,CO,  to  be  nearly  correct  in 
the  neutral  article. 

9.  Sugar  a.     Odot  of  burning  sugar  (caramel)  on  igniting;  b^ 
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blackening  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid ;  c,  reduction  of 
Fehling's  solution  after  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Some 
authorities  state  that  pure  sodium  salicylate  gives  a  reaction  with 
Fehling's  solution  ;  this  is  erroneous,  however,  for  beyond  a  chaog- 
ing  of  the  blue  color  to  a  green  (characteristic  of  salicylic  acid)  it 
causes  no  reduction. 

10.  Phenol.  Numerous  methods  were  tried  but  as  yet  a  chem- 
ical test  is  wanting  which  will  distinguish  with  certainty  a  contam- 
ination of  sodium  salicylate  with  phenol.  In  support  of  this 
statement  the  following  tests  are  given  :  a,  extract  slightly  alkaline 
aqueous  solution  with  stronger  ether,  evaporate  the  latter  gives  a 
greasy  deposit  if  phenol  is  present.  The  greasiness  of  the  deposit 
or  its  odor  can  only  be  used  to  detect  it  since  sodium  salicylate  is 
solublein  from  200  to  260  parts  ordinary  and  500  parts  of  c.  p.  ether; 
the  residue  therefore  would  contain  sufficient  salicylic  acid  to 
hinder  or  obscure  the  chemical  reaction  for  phenol,  as  will  be  seen 
later;  b,  Rice's  test,  the  official  test  of  the  pharmacopceia  for 
delecting  carbolic  acid  in  salicylic  acid  is  not  reliable,  as  it  gives 
a  similar  reaction  for  salicylic  acid  as  it  does  for  phenol ;  c,  Almen 
(Baudrimont  Dictionnaire,  1883,  79;  Proceedings  Ohio  SUte 
Pharm.  Assoc.  1800,  79j  proposes  Lex's  test,  but  the  test  gives 
with  sodium  salicylate  free  from  phenol  a  light  amber  to  a  dark 
brown  coloration  which  effectually  masks  the  delicate  pale  blue  on 
which  the  value  of  the  test  depends  ;  d,  Dragendorff's  modification  of 
Jacquemin's  test  is  also  faulty,  as  it  gives  a  blueish-green  coloration 
with  the  pure  salt.  Dragendorff  has  not  proposed  it  as  a  test  for 
phenol  in  salicylic  acid,  but  it  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  one 
which  Muter  (Proceed.  Ohio  State  Pharm.  Assoc.  1890,  p.  79: 
Allen  Commerc.  Org.  Analys.  vol.  3,  part  1,  p.  55),  has  suggested 
and  with  which  it  is  practically  identical;  e,  solution  of  sodium 
salicylate  poured  upon  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
nitrite  in  sulphuric  acid  has  proven  unreliable  as  the  latter  pro- 
duces a  greenish-blue  cast  with  water  alone.  With  sodium  salicyl- 
ate a  carmine  red  easily  diffused  line  of  demarcation  was  produced 
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in  all  the  tubes,  but  no  green  coloration  in  any  part  of  the  test, 
the  deep  red  would  have  concealed  it  had  it  existed ;  f,  sulphuric 
acid  and  sodium  nitroprusside  ;  like  phenol  sodium  salicylate  gave 
a  rose  red  line  of  demarcation  in  all  cases,  samples  1,  7,  8,  10,  12 
and  13  gave  a  dirty,  greenish -yellow  lower  margin  to  the  line ;  g, 
sodium  salicylate  dissolved  in  %  drara  of  water,  7  drops  ordinary 
nitric  acid  added  and  let  stand  for  some  hours,  yellowness  was 
caused  in  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  10  and  12,  faintest  yellow  in  4,  7,  8,  9,  11, 
13  and  15.  On  supersaturating  with  sodium  hydroxide  a  deeper 
yellow  was  produced  in  all  cases. 

11.  Chlorides.  Treatment  of  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution  as 
directed  in  the  Pharmacopceia  with  silver  nitrate. 

12.  Sulphates.     Treatment  with  barium  chloride. 

13.  Calcium  compounds.     Treatment  with  ammonium  oxalate, 

14.  Foreign  organic  matter.  Agitated  with  cone,  sulphuric 
acid  should  not  impart  color  in  15  minutes.  The  production  of  a 
faint  light  amber  or  light  amber  should  be  allowed,  otherwise  the 
test  is  valueless  as  the  best  samples  effect  it  that  much  under  the 
conditions  of  the  test. 

Traces  of  calcium  compounds,  chlorides  and  sulphates  were 
found  in  the  American  samples  while  they  possessed  more  or  less 
color,  one  sample  was  a  light  rose  in  color  and  unfit  for  use.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  attribute  the  lack  of  permanency  in  the 
American  article  to  an  excess  of  alkali  or  its  neutrality  as  in  the 
manufacture,  an  excess  of  alkali  is  likely  to  cause  coloration  where 
if  a  slight  excess  of  acid  is  present  the  preparation  tends  to  be 
white  and  is  more  permanent.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations 
three  corrections  might  be  made  in  the  pharmacopceial  requirements. 
It  should  be  soluble  in  less  than  or  in  an  equal  weight  of  water; 
in  from  5  to  6  partsof  alcohol  and  both  ofthesolutioos  to  be  colorless. 
It  should  leave  very  nearly  33^  of  residue  on  ignition  to  constant 
weight.  The  acquirement  of  only  a  faint  amber  coloration  when 
agitated  with  cone,  sulphuric  acid. 
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CAN    THE   SPREAD   OP  ZYMOTIC    DISEASES    BE   PREVENTED. 
BY   H.    H     SPIERS,    U.   D.,  EDINBURG,    O. 

Malaria  is  defiaed:  "A  series  of  clinical  pictures  due  to  a  specfic 
poison." 

Malaria  is  also  indifierently  applied  to  marsh  miasm  the  sap> 
posed  cause  of  intermittents. 

The  first  use  of  the  word  is  accepted  and  when  speaking  of 
causation,  will  designate  by  another  term. 

That  there  is  a  toxic  principle  all  agree;  that  this  principle  resides 
in  the  soil  is  generally  assumed;  that  the  manner  of  extension  is  of 
a  vegetable  organism  accords  with  the  Germ  Theory  of  disease. 

What  the  specific  poison  is,  its  habitat  and  mode  of  propagi- 
tion  are  questions  not  yet  settled. 

Scientists  have  vied  with  one  another  in  the  solution  of  these 
questions. 

Chemistry  and  microscopy  have  thus  far  failed  to  determine 
them. 

It  is,  as  I  trust,  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  this  subject  that 
your  time  and  patience  is  asked  to-day. 

While  quite  young  my  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  of 
malaria.  By  the  side  of  a  well  at  the  old  homestead  in  Atwater, 
O.,  in  the  country,  there  grew  a  large  tree  by  name  of  Balm  of 
Gilead.  The  well,  about  20  feet  in  depth,  was  usually  low  except 
in  Spring.  The  roots  of  this  tree  had  penetrated  the  stone  wall  and 
hung  as  a  tesselated  curtain  to  the  waters  below.  The  water  vas 
clear,  pure  and  cool.  The  environment  was  of  the  best,  and  no 
source  of  contamination  without  so  far  as  is  known.  The  water  had 
been  used  for  domestic  purposes  for  at  least  ten  consecutive  years 
and  no  ill  result  observed.  By  one  of  those  strange  fatalities  in 
nature  the  vital  principle  left  that  tree;  in  other  words  it  died. 
The  water  once  so  wholesome,  now  became  malarial. 

I  anticipate  one  or  two  questions:  a.  Are  you  sure  the  waters 
are  malarial? 
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After  the  death  of  the  tree,  those  of  the  household  who  drank 
the  cool  water — two  in  number — had  malaria:  A  periodic  chill, 
fever  tnd  sweat. 

The  treatment  is:  An  active  cathartic  and  large  doses  of  snlph. 
of  quiaia.  The  attack  in  both  cases  is  broken.  Water  is  again 
drank  and  the  disease  again  recurs.  Nat  until  the  water  is  boiled 
or  its  use  abandoned  is  treatment  of  permanent  avail.  I  myself, 
as  one  of  the  household,  disliked  the  taste  of  the  water.  The 
attention  of  others  was  called  to  it,  but  they  could  taste  nothing 
wrong;  to  me  it  was  loathsome.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  people  in  this  regard.  At  any  rate  I  did  not  drink  the 
water  and  had  no  malaria. 

b.  How  long  after  the  death  of  the  tree  did  the  water  remain 
pure? 

Not  knowing  the  date  of  the  tree's  demise  I  can  not  answer. 
Several  weeks  after  the  death  was  observed  the  malaria  was  con- 
tracted. 

c.  Did  the  water  ever  after  continue  to  be  malarial? 

This  again  I  can  not  answer.  Soon  after  this  the  Atwater  Coal 
Co.  tapped  the  spring  at  its  fountain-head  and  the  well  became 
dry. 

Two  questions  arise  in  the  investigator's  mind: 

1st.  Did  the  living  tree  in  its  rapid  growth  absorb  the  toxic 
principle  and  thereby  render  the  water  pure? 

2nd.  Did  the  dead  and  decaying  tree  render  the  otherwise  pure 
water  malarial  ? 

If  the  first  question  be  answered,  yes.  Balm  of  Gilead  has  pro- 
tective power  in  malarial  districts.  Let  us  examine  the  nature  of 
this  tree.  We  are  told  it  is  a  plant  of  the  lerebinthine  or  turpen- 
tine family.  Hartshorne  says;  "The  Southern  pine  probably 
exerts  a  protective  influence  against  malaria." 

The  Great  Dismal  swamp  in  Virginia  is  said  to  be  free  from 
malaria  due  to  the  rank  growth  of  cypress.  The  Eucalyptus 
Globulus,  a  native  tree  of  Australia  has  reputed  power  as  an  anti- 
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malaria.  These  trees  oo  close  examiDstion  show  a  family  rela- 
tionship. Pine  and  cypress  are  conifers.  Pine  yields  tar  and 
pitch;  cypress  wood  is  very  durable,  probably  containing  oil  as 
does  cedar;  Balm  of  Gilead  furnishes  a  balsam,  and  the  Eucalyp- 
tus Globulus  a  volatile  oil  from  the  leaves,  all  in  one  way  or  aa- 
other  contain  an  aromatic  and  volatile  principle. 

That  these  trees  afford  protection  from  malaria  I  think  there  can 
be  DO  reasonable  doubt.  Hundreds  of  swamps  situated  as  the  G. 
D.  in  Virginia — without  its  protective  cypress — are  noted  hot-beds 
of  malaria. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  then  in  my  judgement  rendered  this  water 
wholesome  and  pure;  but  in  what  way.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
these  trees  act  by  drainage  of  the  soil,  i.  e.;  the  tree  absorbs  the 
moisture.  No  such  explanation  is  necessary  in  this  case.  Every 
one  knows  the  soil  near  .a  well  in  which  the  water  is  16  to  18  feet 
from  the  surface  is  perfectly  dry.  Evidently  we  must  look  for  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation.  Would  it  not  be  more  rational  and 
nearer  correct  to  say  the  living  plant  affords  immunity  by  absorbing 
or  assimilating  the  malarial  poison?  That  something  of  the  kind 
is  constantly  going  on  in  nature  during  the  active  period  of  plant 
growth,  and  that  different  plants  have  different  inhibitory  powers 
to  me  seems  probable. 

By  observation  I  have  found  that  malarial  waters  are  not  equally 
malarial  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Different  observers  have  shown 
that  malaria  prevails  to  greater  or  less  extent  at  certain  seasons; 
that  early  spring  and  fall  in  our  climate  are  most  fruitful.  This  is 
also  the  time  when  nature  is  taking  up  or  laying  down  her  work; 
a  time  when  the  least  real  work  is  accomplished.  There  is,  therefore, 
seen  a  relation  between  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  absence  of 
malaria  and  vice^ versa.  But  other  factors  enter  and  on  this  line 
no  rigid  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

We  will  now  consider  the  second  question:  Did  the  dead  or 
decaying  tree  render  the  otherwise  pure  water  malarial  ? 

During  an  18   months   residence   in   Minnesota  as  a  student  in 
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medicine,  I  saw  but  few  cases  of  sickness  that  simulated  malaria; 
DO  native  intermittent.  There  were  certain  types  of  disease  that 
seemed  to  have  a  periodicity  in  which  quinia  acted  welt. 

The  marshes  were  filled  with  vegetable  debris  and  the  people 
drank  from  them  as  we  drink  from  springs.  Is  malaria  caused  by 
vegetable  decay  ?  On  the  other  hand  observers  have  pointed  to 
facts  that  seem  to  establish  vegetable  decay  as  having  a  causative 
relation. 

I  herewith  present  the  followinf;  isolated  case  in  support  of  this 
view.  Early  in  the  summer  called  to  see  a  case  of  malaria.  The 
patient  is  one  of  the  household  of  four;  environment  good.  Sev- 
eral large  trees  are  standing  in  the  yard  overlooking  the  house; 
mostly  elm.  The  drinking  water  used  is  from  a  cistern;  it  has 
been  cleaned  recently  and  is  now  partly  full.  On  examination 
the  filter  is  found  full  of  decaying  leaves.  One  after  another  take 
disease  and  it  is  persistent  to  treatment.  The  filter  is  cleansed  and 
refilled  with  charcoal  and  the  water  discontinued  for  a  time.  The 
disease  succumbs  at  once;  no  recurrence.  In  this  case  where 
shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  malaria?     Is  it  decaying  vegetation  ? 

In  the  development  of  malarial  poison  two  factors  are  essential, 
continued  heat  and  moisture.  The  third,  decaying  vegetation  is 
in  my  judgement  always  present. 

Again,  if  the  Balm  of  Gilead  absorbed  the  malarial  poison 
while  alive,  being  dead  the  action  ceases  and  the  water  becomes 
malarial.     There  is  no  need  toseekthepoisonin  the  decaying  tree. 

In  our  search  for  truth  we  are  confronted  by  a  maze  of  difficul- 
ties.    Often  the  difficulties  are  more  apparent  than  real. 

If  we  look  upon  the  toxic  principle  as  a  micro-organism  the 
difficulties  truly  appear  great.  If  we  look  upon  the  toxic  prin- 
ciple as  an  essential  factor  of  certain  plant  growth  and  plant  de- 
cay the  way  seems  clear.  If  the  poison  be  an  entity;  if  the  plants 
take  iip  this  entity  during  growth,  reason  and  analogy  alike  point 
to  the  following  law:  Conditions  being  alike,  vegetation  that  ab- 
sorbs malarial  poison  in  growth,  diffuse  the  same  in  decay. 
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We  will  now  change  our  field  of  observation.  Twelve  years  ago 
ih  Bdinburg,  O.,  there  was  a  well  about  20  feet  in  depth  situated 
in  an  open  field.  It  was  dug  to  the  shell-rock,  walled  up  with 
small  stones  and  hollowed  out  in  the  bottom  so  that  it  held  about 
one  barrel  of  water.  The  excess,  if  any,  soon  ran  off  through  the 
broken  rock.  The  spring  was  weak,  but  the  water  was  soft 
and  valued  for  culinary  purposes.  The  water  was  of  a  pale  green 
color  and  had  suspicous  appearance  of  pond  water  near  by  about 
ten  feet  lower.  Two  families  used  of  this  water;  one  for  cooking 
only,  the  other  for  cooking  and  drinking.  The  family  who  used 
for  drinking  had  malaria  every  spring,  March  or  April,  for  three 
years.  The  other  family  had  no  such  trouble.  My  cow  pastured 
in  an  adjoining  field.  When  the  water  in  the  little  run  became 
low  1  drew  water  from  this  well.  The  cow  refused  to  drink. 
Thinking  the  water  was  too  cold  I  placed  a  large  kettle  near  and 
filled  it,  she  still  refused  to  drink.  When  other  water  was  carried 
from  a  distance  she  drank  readily.  I  thought  under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  be  best  to  compel  the  cow  to  drink  the  well  water. 
I  did  so.  She  yas  taken  sick.  Each  morning  for  two  or  three  days 
she  had  a  chill  that  lasted  one  or  two  hours;  no  fever  or  sweat. 
The  horns  became  cold,  the  animal  shivered  as  if  nearly  freeiing; 
she  refused  food  and  drink,  the  udder  became  indurated  and  the 
milk  scanty.  The  treatment  was  salt  and  soft  soap  rubbed  along 
the  spine;  internally,  a  pint  of  fiax  seed  in  mucilage  and  a  few 
doses  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the 
cow  was  as  well  as  ever.  I  was  not  certain  as  to  the  ailment. 
Again  the  cow  was  compelled  to  drink  the  water;  agaiu  she  had 
the  same  symptoms.  My  eyes  were  now  open.  Why  experiment 
on  the  cow  ?  For  three  days  I  drank  one  pint  of  water  per  day. 
A  slight  supra-orbital  neuralgia  appeared  which  yielded  at  once  to 
a  small  dose  of  quinia.  My  experiments  were  at  once  cut  short 
by  the  wall  falling  in.     The  well  was  then  abandoned. 

One  point  to  note  in   the  recital:  Malarial   poison   though  not 
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known  by  man,  except  in  its  effects,  is  recognized  by  the  bovine. 
But  how?  Either  by  the  special  sense  of  taste  or  smell;  in  all 
probability  by  the  sense  of  olfaction.  What  then  is  malarial  poi- 
son?   An  ethereal  principle  soluble  in  water. 

Another  point:  Malarial  water  is  sterilized  on  boiling. 
Writers  might  tell  us  the  boiling  kills  the  germs. 

Could  it  not  be  explained  by  the  theory  given? 

In  boiling  the  ethereal  principle  escapes. 

Thus  according  to  the  theory,  it  will  be  seen  there  exists  a  close 
relationship  between  the  toxic  principle  and  exudation  or  sap  of 
plants  having  a  protective  influence. 

Is  it  true  that  during  these  years  we  have  been  seeking  the  spe- 
cific poison  where  it  is  not? 

Rigid  chemical  investigation  is  respectfully  invited. 

One  other  question.  If  malarial  poison  be  an  ethereal  principle, 
soluable  in  water,  and  volatile,  where,  in  what  is  its  habitat? 

I  reply  by  observing  its  action  on  man.  It  is  found  only  in 
water  and  moist  vapor. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  shown  than  as  the  country  becomes  the 
city,  malaria  disappears.  The  under  drainage  carries  the  water  and 
with  it  the  malarial  poison.  The  poison  may  be  in  the  soil  as  else- 
where, but  if  there  be  drainage  the  water  will  carry  it  off. 

To  conclude  :  What  the  nature  of  the  poison?  Ethereal  and 
soluble. 

How  evolved?     Plant  decay.     How  absorbed?    Plant  growth. 

Where  found?  In  water  and  moist  vapor.  How  shall  its  action 
be  prevented?     By  natural  and  artificial  agencies  as  shown. 


A  FEW  CASES  OF  APEX  CATARRH. 

HOWARD  S.  STRAIGHT,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  VISITING  PHYSICIAN  TO  ST. 
ALEXIS  HOSPITAL  AND  ASSISTANT  IN  THROAT  AND  CHEST  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  JOHN    HUNTINGTON    DISPENSABV. 

J.  R.,  aet  25  years,  moulder,  came  to  me  in  March,  1890,  to  be 
treated  for  catarrh.     He  told  me  that  in  the  winter  he  had  what 
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his  doctor  called  asthma.  His  chest  examination  revealed  nothing. 
He  had  a  subacute  laryngitis  and  a  marked  hypertrophic  rhinitis 
His  pulse  and  temperature  were  not  noted,  as  I  did  not  suspect 
anything  else  in  the  case.  I  cauterized  the  nose  and  sprayed  out 
thethroatandgave  him  a  cough  mixture.  Fourdays  later  Icanterized 
the  other  side  of  his  nose.  In  ten  days  from  the  first  visit  he 
returned.  He  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  more  depression  than 
anything  first  discovered  in  his  case  would  explain.  His  temper- 
ature was  99°  Fahr.  and  his  pulse  was  90.  I  could  find  nothing  in 
his  chest,  except  that  I  was  suspicious  of  his  left  apex.  I  continued 
his  throat  and  nose  treatment  and  gave  him  creosote.  In  one 
week  I  re-examined  him;  his  pulse  and  temperature  still  remained  90 
and99''  Fahr.  Attbattimelconsideredatemperatureof  99°or»9.B' 
Fah.at  night  suspicious  and  since  that  I  have  taken  the  temperature  in 
a  Urge  number  of  chest  cases  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  change 
my  mind.  His  left  apex  was  still  suspicious ;  the  treatment  was 
continued.  In  a  week  he  returned.  The  tempereture  and  pulse 
remained  the  same.  Chest  examination  revealed  a  slight  catarrh  at 
left  apex  and  I  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  take  his  medicine 
for  months.  Within  one  week  from  the  time  he  had  a  severe  pul- 
monary hemorrhage.  After  this  hemorrhage  he  at  once  developed 
a  well-marked  consolidation  at  the  left  apex  and  a  temperature  of 
102  and  a  pulse  of  120.  For  thenext  two  months  he  had  a  bard 
time.  His  temperature  and  pulse  slowly  came  down  and  the  con- 
solidation slowly  cleared  up.  1  kept  watch  of  him  for  seven 
months.  When  he  discontinued  treatment  he  stitl  had  a  slight 
catarrhal  process  at  left  apex  and  a  slightly  rapid  pulse.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  saw  this  patient  upon  the  street.  He  seemed  in  per- 
fect health  as  far  as  his  old  apex  catarrh  is  concerned.  Three 
months  after  his  hemorrhage  he  bad  an  attack  of  asthma  which 
lasted  two  weeks  and  was  so  severe  that  he  could  not  work.  This 
was  the  only  attack  he  bad  while  under  my  observation. 

Case  II.     M.  E.,  a  German  servant  girl,  aet  18  years.    This 
patient  was  at   St.  Alexis  Hospital.     Upon  admission  she  had  a 
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pulae  of  96  and  an  evening  temperatuie  of  100°  Fahr,  She  was 
extremely  nervous,  had  a  poor  appetite  and  vas  slightly  anemic. 
Chest  examination  revealed  next  to  nothing ;  she  had  transferrence 
of  heart  sounds  at  both  apices  and  subcrepitant  rales  at  the  right 
apex;  she  was  put  upon  creosote  and  improved,  but  within  two 
weeks  she  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  that  lasted  about  a 
week.  After  this  time  she  again  improved  and  left  the  hospital. 
She  took  no  medicine  with  her  and  after  being  away  from  the 
hospital  she  began  feeling  worse  and  returned.  She  was  at  once 
put  upon  her  old  treatment ;  in  a  week  she  had  a  second  hemorr- 
hage. After  this  time  she  again  improved  rapidly  but  within  three 
weeks  she  had  an  attack  of  asthma  that  lasted  during  the  rest  of 
my  service — for  two  or  three  weeks.  She  suffered  contioually  and 
was  so  bad  that  she  could  not  sleep  at  night.  She  also  still  had  an 
apex  catarrh  upon  both  sides  and  more  marked  than  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  hospital,  with  tenderness  upon  percussion,  rough  breath- 
ing subcrepitant  rales  and  transferrence  of  heart  sounds  at  both 
apices  but  sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  all  over  the  chest. 


These  cases  were  diagnosed  very  early.  The  first  case  for  two 
.  weeks  before  anything  could  be  foiind  in  his  chest.  They  both 
had  wise  treatment — large  doses  of  creosote — and  yet,  in  spite  of 
that  they  both  had  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage  as  stated.  They  both 
had  spasmodic  asthma  during  course  of  apex  catarrh.  These  are 
the  only  cases  of  the  kind  that  I  have  observed  during  a  dispensary 
service  of  three  and  one-half  years.  I  have  reported  them  simply 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  spasmodic  asthma  can  and  does 
occur  in  people  suffering  from  apex  catarrh  and  to  urge  upon  my 
professional  friends  the  necessity  of  observation  of  the  evening 
temperature  if  they  would  not  overlook  the  condition  of  the  apices. 
The  apex  catarrh,  unless  far  advanced,  is  not  easily  detected  and 
when  obscured  by  the  musical  rales  of  spasmodic  asthma  may  be 
overlooked  by  the  "  Very  Elect.  " 
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Casein.  J.  VV.,  aet  25  years.  A  Welsh  girl.  An  asthmatic 
for  seven  years.  She  had  come  to  the  U.  S.  in  May,  1890,  in 
hope  of  relief  for  asthma.  First  seen  Sept.  20,  1890.  She  was 
suffering  very  much  from  a-ithma  and  her  chest  was  a  perfect  music 
box.  She  had  lost  flesh  markedly,-  was  pale  and  anaemic  and  had 
a  pulse  of  104.  Her  temperature  was  98.5  ;  her  chest  examination 
revealed  in  addition  to  her  asthma  a  well-marked  catarrh  at  left 
apex  and  a  small  consolidation.  I  kept  watch  of  this  patient  for 
seven  months.  She  was  a  good  patient  and  was  always  on  hand. 
She  had  a  rapid  pulse  nearly  all  the  course  of  treatment,  but  the 
pulse  slowly  improved  in  character.  She  never  had  much  fever, 
but  at  times  would  have  a  temperature  of  99.5.  This  is  the  rule 
in  well  advanced  cases  of  apex  catarrh,  that  they  do  not  have  as 
much  fever  as  the  earlier  cases.  She  suffered  intensely  all  these 
months  from  her  asthma.  She  said  that  her  asthma  had  been  as 
bad  many  times  before,  but  that  she  had  never  been  so  weak  before 
nor  had  she  ever  before  lost  desh.  I  saw  her  the  last  time  May  23rd, 
1891.  She  had  gained  fourteen  pounds  since  her  treatment  began. 
Her  left  apex  had  almost  entirely  cleared  up.  The  consolidation 
had  disappeared  and  nothing  but  rough  breathing  slightly  cog- 
wheeled  remained.  Her  asthma  was  also  improved,  but  this  I 
attributed  to  time  of  year,  and  freedom  from  bronchial  catarrh. 

Case  IV.  J.  M.,  aet  52  years,  laborer.  Sick  for  three  months. 
No  history  of  rheumatism  or  heart  disease.  Saw  him  first,  August 
30,  1890.  His  puise  was  72,  irregular  and  very  feeble  ;  his  tem- 
perature was  96°  Fahr.  ;  he  had  slight  oedema  of  extremities  and 
his  urine  contained  a  small  quantity  of  albumen,  but  no  casts ;  his 
chest  examination  revealed  mitral  insufficiency  and  marked  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle.  The  dilatation  was  not  marked  enough 
to  account  for  mitral  insufficiency  and  I  considered  it  an  old 
cardiac  case  with  secondary  dilatation.  The  patient  was  anaemic 
and  had  lost  flesh,  He  had  had  three  competent  physicians  and  I 
thought  that  there  must  be  something  in  his  case  to  explain  his 
n  on -recovery  from  cardiac  disease.     He  had  a  slight  cough;  the 
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chest  examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  next  to  nothing ;  the  heart 
murmur  made  so  much  noise  I  could  not  be  certain  as  to  anything 
else.  The  patient  was  not  tender  upon  percussion  just  below  inner 
end  of  either  clavicle.  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  got  transferrence 
of  heart  sounds.  The  tension  to  finger  on  percussion  just  below 
inner  end  of  right  clavicle  seemed  higher  than  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  had  no  acute  cold  and  I  could  get  no  rales.  All  I  had  to  depend 
upon  for  a  diagnosis  was  a  markedly  subnormal  temperature,  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  treated  for  three  months  without  benefit  and 
a  suspicious  right  apex.  I  thought  that  a  developing  localized  bron- 
chitis at  right  apex  the  only  explanation  of  this  case  and  I  treated 
him  according  to  this  theory.  Six  days  later  the  patient  returned. 
His  improvement  was  striking.  He  did  not  look  like  the  same 
being.  His  temperature  was  98°  and  his  pulse  84  and  improved 
in  character.  The  albumen  had  disappeared  from  his  urine.  Ten 
days  from  first  appearance  I  saw  him  for  the  third  time.  His  tem- 
perature was  97.5,  pulse  84.  I  re-examined  his  chest  and  my 
suspicions  as  to  right  apex  were  confirmed.  He  had  in  addition  to 
his  cardiac  trouble  a  slight  apex  catarrh.  I  kept  watch  of  this 
patient  for  three  months.  His  improvement  was  rapid ;  his 
cardiac  condition  improved  from  the  start  and  general  condition 
also.  The  apex  catarrh  pursued  the  ordinary  course,  i.  e.  was  at 
first  progressive,  then  stationary  and  then  gradually  cleared  up. 

Case  IV.  J,  T.,  aet  25,  carpenter,  of  German  parentage. 
First  seen  April  10,  1891.  He  had  been  sick  for  six  months.  He 
first  consulted  his  physician  in  November  1890,  for  pains'  in  his 
knees.  During  this  six  months  he  had  worked  three  weeks  only. 
He  gave  a  history  of  heart  disease  since  he  was  seven  years  old. 
He  had  had  for  the  last  seven  months  a  good  deal  of  pain  with  some 
swelling  in  his  knees  and  also  in  other  joints  but  never  severe 
enough  to  lay  him  up.  He  had  had  a  marked  looseness  of  bowels 
for  months  with  as  high  as  twelve  passages  daily  at  times.  He  had  lost 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh.  He  had  a  coated  tongue  and  a  poor  appetite 
and  had  had  at  times  a  slight  tickling  cough.  He  had  a  slight  oedema 
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of  legs  bot  DO  albamen  in  urine.  He  had  a  peculiar  look  and  was 
pale  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  suspected  I  had  a  case  of  apex 
catarrh,  no  matter  what  else  he  might  have.  His  pulse  was  120, 
hii  temperature  was  not  taken.  I  started  the  students  to  examining 
him  and  the^  promptly  reported  organic  heart  disease.  It  was  so 
late  I  had  no  time  to  properly  examine  the  patient.  He  did  have 
organic  heart  disease  and  as  to  chest  I  did  not  have  time  to  decide 
as  his  heart  was  very  rapid  and  made  so  much  noise  that  I  guessed 
and  gave  him  small  doses  of  tr.  digitalis  and  creosote  and  told  him 
to  return  in  two  days,  which  he  did.  He  said  "I  can  breathe 
easier  since  I  took  that  medicine. "  His  tongue  had  cleared  ofi  a 
good  deal  and  he  said  "  I  feel  stronger.  "  His  pulse  bad  fallen  to 
dO,  his  temperature  was  99.5"  Fahr.  I  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  his  chest.  He  had  insufficiency  of  aortic  valves  with  dila- 
tation of  left  ventricle  and  at  the  left  apex  a  slight  catarrh  with 
cog-wbeeled  breathing.  He  bad  also  slight  tenderness  upon  per- 
cusion.  I  have  watched  this  patient  from  that  time  to  June  II, 
1891,  he  has  always  had  a  slight  fever  ranging  from  99.6  to  101 
Fahr.  His  pulse  has  been  about  96.  He  has  improved  in  every 
respect.  His  treatment  has  been  small  doses  of  tr.  digitalis,  soda 
salicylate,  arsenite  of  copper  and  creosote.  His  treatment  has 
only  differed  in  use  of  creosote  probably  from  the  treatment  be 
had  had  for  seven  months.  He  is  upon  the  high  road  to  rccoveiy- 
His  secondary  dilatation  is  largely  overcome  and  he  has  now  only 
very  slight  oedema. 

REMARKS. 

These  cases  illustrate  a  good  point.  These  patients  had  been 
sick  for  months.  They  had  had  treatment  by  first-class  men.  The 
diagnosis  of  heart  disease  lu  each  case  was  so  plain  that  it  could  not 
have  been  over-looked;  was  so  plain  it  had  obscured  the  real  key  to 
the  situation — at  least  a  factor  as  important  in  the  case  as  the 
heart  trouble.  They  had  not  recovered  under  use  of  heart  tonics 
but  had  grown  worse.  They  did  improve  promptly  with  heart 
tonics  plus  creosote.     How  could  this  oversight  have  been  avoided  ? 
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" Ry  sitnply  taking  the  temperature."  If  any  student  of  mine  had 
failed  to  take  the  temperature  in  these  two  cases  and  had  thereby 
missed  this  important  point  in  the  case,  he  would  not  be  doing 
what  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  every  student  that  has 
ever  worked  with  me  in  the  dispensary.  These  cases  of  apex 
catarrh,  come  in  as  an  element  in  multitudes  of  chronic  cases; 
cases  that  every  practitioner  knows  are  a  febrile.  If  men  would 
take  the  temperature  and  count  the  pulse  in  chronic  cases  oftener 
when  they  fail  to  respond  to  treatment  there  would  be  less  chang- 
ing of  physicians.  ,  Any  man  can  count  the  pulse  and  take  the 
temperature.  Does  a  pulse  of  90  and  an  evening  temperature  of 
99.6  in  a  chronic  case  signify!  Yes.  It  signifies  a  good  deal.  Does 
it  signify  malaria?  If  you  believe  in  malaria  that  lasts  any  length 
of  time  in  this  climate  give  quinine  for  a  week.  If  in  a  week  your 
temperatare  and  pulse  remain  the  same  and  your  patient  is  not 
improved  you  had  better  adopt  some  new  theory.  If  you  know 
little  of  physical  diagnosis,  you  can  percuss  a  patient  at  least. 
Percuss  carefully  just  below  inner  end  of  either  clavicle  and  if  your 
case  is  at  all  advanced,  the  patient  will  tell  you  "i/ A»r/j  fflfr;  f«t 
that  side."  You  can  stop  your  examination  if  necessary  there, 
but  you  had  better  tell  your  patients  that  they  will  not  readily 
recover;  that  they  even  may  notice  more  in  the  chest  later  on,  for 
these  cases,  as  a  rule  are  progressive.  Give  any  tonic  treatment 
you  may  think  best,  but  when  someone  discovers  a  remedy  that 
will  do  in  these  cases  what  beechwood  creosote  will  do  I  want  to 
hear  from  him  at  once.  These  cases  are  incomplete  and  imperfect 
in  every  respect  except  the  one  element  in  the  cases  that  I  have 
aimed  to  emphasize. 

COCAINE  AND  ITS  DANGERS.* 

BY    p.    MANNHEIM,    GERMANY. 

The  characteristic  action  of  cocaine  is  a  violent  stimulation  of 
the  nervous  system,  which  may,  if  pushed  far  enough,  induce  con- 

•TraniEatcd  from  Ihc  Swcdiita  HTCiia.  Bd.  H    No.  t,  p.  <M,  by  F.  H.  PritchinJ,  H.  D. 
Noimtk,  Ohio. 
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vulsions.  These  are  of  central  origin  and  no  increased  reflex  move- 
ments, although  opinions  are  divided  as  CO  their  having  their  origin 
in  the  cortex  or  medulla. 

These  convulsions  are  absent  after  very  large  doses  as  death  takes 
place  with  symptoms  of  general  paralysis — sensibility  disappears, 
all  the  reflexes  are  extinguished  and  the  heart's  action  and  respira- 
tion cease.  The  reflexes  are  only  increased  after  small  doses.  The 
heart's  action  is  always  increased,  the  blood  and  blood  vessels  con- 
stricted, pressure  heightened,  at  least  after  medium  sized  doses,  but 
after  large  doses  dilated  and  paralyzed.  Moderate  doses  increase 
the  amount  of  urine,  but  large  ones  decrease  it  up  to  anuria.  An 
increase  in  temperature  always  occurs — according  to  Reichert  up  to 
4°  after  0.02  per  kilo,  weight  in  dogs.  In  the  peripheral  nerves  it 
acts  as  a  paralyzant,  first  upon  the  sensory  and  then  on  the  motor 
nerves.  Cocaine  dilates  the  pupil.  It  acts  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, diminishing  their  secretions  and  extinguishing  temporarily 
the  sense  of  taste  and  reflex  stimulabiliiy  of  the  tongue.  In  poison- 
ing cases  one  sees  the  double,  the  exciting  and  depressing  action  of 
the  drug  mingled.  If  one  looks  through  the  cases  of  poisoning,  one 
finds  them  in  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  occupation  and 
constitution,  hence  the  assertion  that  old  and  nervous  women  are 
especially  susceptible  to  its  action  is  hardly  justifiable.  A  special 
idiosyncrasy,  dependent  upon  age,  constitution  or  disease  is  not  yet 
proven,  Wiilffler  remarks  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  poison- 
ing followed  its  use,  the  injection  was  made  into  or  near  the  head, 
but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  65  of  the  author's  99  cases  collected. 
The  relatively  frequent  appearance  of  poisoning  cases  in  dental 
and  laringological  practice  has  been  explained  by  some  as  occur- 
ring on  account  of  the  drug  being  used  when  the  patient  was  sitting 
upright,  i.  e.,  with  an  anaemic  brain.  Vet  it  would  seem  more 
natural  to  accredit  the  greater  frequency  to  their  more  extensive 
use  of  the  remedy.  Some  writers  claim  that  they  can  avoid  the 
disagreeable  side-action  of  the  drug  by  injecting  it  intra-venously. 
In  the  cases  of  poisoning  collected  by  the  writer,  it  was  given  sub- 
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cutaneously  in  51  cases,  instilled  into  the  eye  in  9,  into  the  ear  in 
2,  pencilled  into  the  nose  in  5,  into  the  pharynx  in  3,  into  the  larynx 
in  2,  upon  the  gums  in  2,  injected  into  the  rectum  in  3,  (in  one 
case  a  suppository,  0.18,  was  used),  into  the  bladder  in  3,  into  the 
uterus  in  I,  and  into  the  urethra  in  3,  and  finally,  in  7  cases  it  was 
administered  per  oa.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  manner  of  admin- 
istration was  unknown. 

That  small  doses  may  cause  poisoning  has  been  especially  ob- 
served in  op th a Imo logical  practice.  Four  drops  of  a  2%  solution 
instilled  into  the  eye  of  an  old  lady  caused  the  phenomena  of  in- 
toxication which  persisted  four  days,  three  drops  of  a  3^  solution 
caused  disquieting  symptoms ;  1.005  gm.  dropped  into  the  eye  and 
O.004  gm.  injected  into  the  eyelid  produced  lasting  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  In  8  cases  not  more  than  0.01-0.02  gm.  was  em- 
ployed ;  in  9  cases  0.03-0.04  gm,,  but  then  the  amount  increases 
to  extremely  large  and  usually  fatal  doses,  tl.8,  1-1.5  gm.  Hence, 
from  this  one  may  conclude  that  a  dose  above  0.01-0.02  gm.  should 
never  be  used. 

The  time  when  the  symptoms  begin  to  appear  varies.  In  nine 
cases  they  began  "at  once"  after  using  the  cocaine,  in  seven  cases 
"  soon,"  "  very  soon,"  or  "  shortly  after,"  Some  state  the  time 
from  a  few  seconds,  1-2-10  minutes ;  others  saw  the  symptoms 
appear  after  one-quarter  to  one-half  hour;  in  other  cases  after 
three-quarters,  two  and  one-half  and  three  hours.  On  an  average, 
cocaine  requires  live  to  ten  minutes  to  provoke  the  phenomena  of 
intoxication  ;  neither  the  size  of  the  dose  nor  the  place  of  applica- 
tion have  an  influence  upon  the  time  of  development  of  the  symp- 
toms, but  it  seems  that  the  drug  acts  relatively  most  rapidly  if 
dropped  into  the  eye  and  most  slowly  taken  by  the  mouth. 

As  to  the  time  that  the  symptoms  last  it  varies  from  five  minutes 
to  weeks,  indeed,  in  one  of  the  writer's  cases  it  extended  over  seve- 
ral months.  In  three  cases  the  disturbances  lasted  one  to  two 
days,  in  three  cases  two  days,  in  one  case  three  days,  in  two  cases 
four  days,  in  one  case  six  days,  in  one  case  seven  days,  in  two  cases 
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several  weeks  and  in  one  case  several  months.  In  the  cases  of 
chronic  poisoning  the  symptoms  were  chiefly  nervous  disturbances 
of  partially  an  hysteric  oature,  great  general  weakness,  panesthesix, 
disturbances  of  the  nervous  centres,  &c. 

It  is  not  always  after  large  doses  that  these  phenomena  are  ob- 
served. 0.05  gm.  injected  into  the  gums  produced  fainting  even 
after  seven  days;  a  2^  solution  dropped  into  the  eye  or  larynx 
caused  disturbances  which  persisted  for  days.  LiebreUk  has  stated 
that  the  disagreeable  action  of  cocaine  is  due  to  impurities  in  the 
various  preparations,  but,  cases  of  poisoning  have  been  observed 
even  after  employing  the  pure  alkaloid. 

The  symptoms  of  intoxication  developed  as  follows  : 

The  patient  soon  becomes  sleepy,  passes  into  a  soporose  state, 
loses  the  power  of  articulation,  or  after  a  few  minutes  becomes  com- 
atose, from  which  state  he  awakens  in  the  death-stm^le.  The 
most  profound  collapse  may  appear,  preceded  by  complete  and 
longlastiag  unconsciousness.  In  other  cases  excitation  is  the  most 
prominent  symptom.  The  patient  is  in  the  greatest  unquiet  and 
excitement  with  vertigo ;  he  cries,  laughs,  gesticulates,  talks  con- 
tinually  and  pays  no  attention  to  questions.  The  position  is  con- 
tinually changed,  the  gait  becomes  staggering  and  the  general 
condition  resembles  that  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  Sometimes 
sleeplessness  is  remarked  which  may  last  from  thirty  to  forty  hours. 
In  three  cases  complete  amnesia  after  recovery  was  observed.  The 
respiration  may  be  changed  in  various  ways.  It  may  become  ster- 
torous, its  frequence  may  diminish  to  nine  respirations  per  minate, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  increase  to  forty-four,  sixty  and  even 
two  hundred  per  minute.  It  may  also  cease  so  that  death  then 
takes  place  from  asphyxia.  Cheyne-Stoke's  breathing  has  been 
observed. 

As  to  the  circulation,  the  arteries  of  the  neck  are  often  dilated 
and  pulsating.  The  pulse  sometimes  increases  in  frequency  to  two 
hundred,  or  become  weak  to  pulselessness,  sometimes  decreases  to 
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thirty-five  beats  a  minute.  Cyanosis  may  appear  as  well  as  palpi- 
tation and  angina  pectoris.  The  urinary  secretion  is  sometimes  in- 
creased and  sometimes  decreased. 

The  digestive  apparatus  presents  insensibility  of  the  pharynx, 
fauces,  base  of  tongue,  irritation  of  the  fauces,  constriction  and 
intense  dryness  of  the  pharynx  and  dysphagia  which  may  increase 
to  spasms  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  Burning  pains  in  the  mouth 
and  stomach  now  and  then  after  hypodermatic  use,  nausea  and  vo- 
miting, pains  in  the  abdomen,  symptoms  from  the  central  nervons 
system  are  quite  frequent.  The  reflexes  are  increased  with  excite- 
ment, delirium  with  vivid  hallucinations.  Confusion  of  thought, 
difficult  thought  and  aphasia.  In  grave  cases  epileptiform  attacks; 
opisthotonos  and  tetanus  with  subsequent  death  have  been  recorded. 
If  improvement  occurs  severe  nervous  symptoms  may  remain.  The 
most  prominent  symptom  from  the  peripheral  nervous  system  is  a 
decreased  sensibility  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  great  coldness  in  the  anaesthetic  parts.  Fareesthesice  and 
pains  usually  appear  along  the  back  and  in  the  head.  Irritation  of 
the  motor  nerves,which  expresses  itself  in  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  or  face.  Paresis  sometimes  occurs 
and  is  of  long  duration.  The  skin  is  sometimes  dry,  sometimes 
clammy,  again  it  may  be  reddened  with  great  secretion  of  sweat. 
A  scarlatinous  exanthem  of  the  neck  has  been  observed,  as  well  as 
multiple  and  obstinate  ulcerations  of  the  eyelids.  The  pnpils  are 
either  dilated  or  contracted,  sometimes  unequal,  partly  reacting  to 
light  and  partly  without  reaction.  Disturbances  of  sight  of  greater 
or  less  gravity  are  also  caused.  Many  complain  of  a  black  appear- 
ance before  the  eyes,  others  remark  a  reduction  in  the  acuity  of 
sight,  have  a  dimness  overspread  their  eyes  or  complete  amaurosis 
may  set  in,  which  in  one  case  lasted  four  hours. 

Disturbances  may  also  occur  in  the  other  organs  of  sense,  as, 
roaring  in  the  cars,  decrease  in  the  acuteness  of  smell  and  abnor- 
mities of  taste.  The  writer  then  cites  nine  cases  of  cocaine  poison- 
ing with  a  fatal  termination.     In  these  the  dose  exceeded  in  five 
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one  gram,  which  he  regards  as  the  fatal  dose.  In  one  case  the  dose 
was  0.8  gm.,  in  another  0.225  gm.  and  in  a  third  death  followed 
painting  the  larynx  with  a  2^  solution.  The  necropsies  revealed 
chiefly  hyperacmia  of  the  brain. 

This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  fifteen  cases  where  the  symptoms 
lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  They  persisted,  in  some  cases, 
for  several  weeks,  and  now  and  then  had  an  intermittent  course. 
Then  comes  a  series  of  seventy-five  cases  where  the  symptoms  dis- 
appeared within  twenty-four  hours. 

All  these  ninety-nine  cases  were  quite  carefully  described  by  the 
reporter,  but,  besides  these  the  writer  mentioned  one  hundred 
others  where  the  details  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  well  given. 

The  so  general  use  of  cocaine  has  led  to  chronic  as  welt  as  acute 
poisoning.  Cocaine  has  a  disturbing  action  upon  the  entire  organ- 
ism, which  expresses  itself  in  vaso-motor  and  respiratory  disturb- 
ances, emaciation,  sleeplessness,  etc.  But  the  psychic  alterations, 
as  a  rule,  step  into  the  foreground,  as  vivid  hallucinations,  and  par- 
anoia hallucinatoria.  Epileptic  attacks  have  been  noticed  in  t 
few  cases. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  moat  cocaine  habitues  are  also  mor- 
phinists, but  there  are  also  cases  of  pure  cocainism.  Besides  the 
cases  in  which  cocaine  had  exerted  a  general  action,  others  have  been 
recorded  where  a  local  affection  was  brought  about.  Instillatioa 
into  the  eye  has  caused  conjunctivitis,  neuralgic  pains  in  the  eye, 
corneal  ulcer,  parenchymatous  inflammation  of  the  cornea  and  in 
some  cases  panophthalmia.  In  one  case  an  acute  attack  of  glan- 
coma  was  observed. 

From  this,  one  can  see  how  dangerous  the  drug  may  be.  The 
writer  claims  to  know  of  no  antidote;  (nitro -glycerine,  1^  solu- 
tion, amyl  nitrite  and  ammonia  by  inhalation,  have  been  success- 
fully used  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  cases. — Transl). 
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THE  INTERRUPTED  SUTURE. 


G.    W.    CRILE,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  O.,  LECTURER  OF    MINOR    SURGERY 
IN   THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT   OF   WOOSTER    UNIVERSITY, 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  placing  with  safety  and  expedi- 
dition  the  interrupted  suture,  and  successfully  soliciting  primary 
union  with  a  minimum  cicatrix  have  suggested  a  new  needle  and  an- 
other method.  In  suturing  the  abdomen  the  safety  of  the  intestines 
demand  so  much  care  and  exactness  with  the  methods  and  instru- 
ments in  vogue,  that  valuable  time  is  often  lost,  and  damage  occa- 
sionally done.  To  the  method  in  which  each  end  of  the  suture  is 
threaded  into  a  needle,  and  the  needles  passed  from  within  out- 
ward, objection  may  be  found  iri  the  complication  of  so  many 
needles ;  in  the  danger  to  the  intestines  if  the  needle  should  break 
or  the  needle  holder  slip.  In  using  the  Peaslee  and  like  needles, 
if  the  abdominal  wall  is  thick,  suturing  is  done  with  not  a  little 
difficulty.  Besides,  the  danger  in  passing  a  needle  from  without 
inward  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  In  any  method  in  which  the 
sutures  are  in  the  care  of  assistants,  there  is  a  probability  of  their 
being  accidentally  infected.  Besides  the  matter  of  expedition  and 
safety,  the  course  of  the  suture  should  receive  some  attention. 
The  ideal  is  an  ellipse  placing  the  maximum  tension  of  the  suture 
on  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  wall,  preventing  the  retraction  of  the 
interior  of  the  wound  by  muscular  contraction.  Further,  in  placing 
the  maximum  tension  thus  the  secretions  of  the  wound  will  be 
forced  to  the  surf  ace,  in  stead  of  tending  to  remain  intra-mural.  Any 
method  by  which  the  abdominal  walls  are  pierced  at  right  angles, 
or  least  the  needle  is  passed  through  the  walls  in  a  straight  line  the 
tension  is  distributed  at  the  four  angles  at  the  quadrilateral  course 
of  the  suture,  giving  the  maximum  tension  at  the  periphery  tending 
to  defeat  natural  drainage,  as  well  as  close  and  continuous  coapta- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  wound. 

With  a  view  to  overcome  these  objections,  if  the  ground  be  well 
taken,  I  have  devised  a  needle,  manufactured  by  George  Tieman 
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&  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  is  compoied  of  a  hollow  hard  rubber 
handle  of  ovoidal  form,  separating  in  the  short  diameter  b;  t 
donble  tcrew.  la  the  handle  are  two  adjustable  spools  on  which 
the  suture  may  be  wound,  at  the  needle  end  there  is  a  small 
aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  thread.  There  are  three  curved 
needles  of  assorted  siiea  with  an  eye  near  the  point.  The  thread 
is  drawn  through  the  aperture  in  the  handle  and  passed  through 
the  eye  of  the  needle. 
In  suturing,  the  threaded  needle  is  passed  from  within  outward, 


the  free  end  caught  and  held  by  an  assistant,  the  needle  withdrawn, 
then  passed  from  within  outward  on  the  opposite  side,  when  the 
distal  end  of  the  suture  is  cut,  the  needle  withdrawn  already 
threaded  for  the  next  suture.  The  advantages  claimed  are  the 
following :  It  is  the  most  rapid  and  safe  method,  the  needles 
being  curved  the  course  of  the  suture  is  naturally  elliptical  ;  the 
handle  being  filled  with  an  antiseptic  fluid  and  the  suture  drawn 
from  it  as  it  is  being  placed,  makes  infection  impossible.  Thick 
walls  offer  but  little  greater  difficulties  than  thin  ones ;  the  handle 
being  large  enough  to  comfortably  fill  the  hand,  fatigue  is 
avoided  by  bringing  into  service  all  the  muscles  of  prehension ;  it 
is  equally  useful  in  suturing  in  operations  other  than  abdominal. 
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LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  medical  event  which  has  attracted  the  roost  attention  in 
Paris  during  the  month  has  been  the  second  congress  on  tubercu- 
losis with  M.  Villemin  as  its  president.  It  began  July  26,  lasted  a 
week  a^d  was  attended  by  about  four  hundred  members,  who 
discussed  :  1.  The  creation  of  hospitals  for  tuberculosis.  2.  The 
prophylaxy  of  tuberculosis.  3.  The  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
including  the  question  of  vaccination  as  a  cure  and  the  relation  of 
influenza  to  tuberculosis. 

The  doctors  first  visited  Prof.  Lannelongues'  wards  at  Hospital 
Trousseau,  where  he  exhibited  numerous  patients  who  were  under 
his  especial  treatment,  which  consists  of  the  subcutaneous  injection 
into  the  region  of  the  diseased  areas  of  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride, 
the  strength  varying  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  the  amount 
being  2  to  3  gtts.  injected  in  each  of  five  or  ten  different  places  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  case.  These  injections  may  be  made  through 
one  single  puncture  by  moving  the  needle  about,  or  several 
different  punctures  may  be  made.  He  has  employed  this  method 
in  many  cases  of  joint  disease  and  in  tubercular  glands,  and  has  in 
a  few  cases  injected  directly  into  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Thus  far 
he  has  observed  no  unfavorable  symptoms.  In  regard  to  the  cases 
of  joint  disease  he  directs  that  the  injections  be  made  in  the  region 
about  the  joint  and  care  must  be  used  that  none  of  the  fluid  enters 
the  joint  cavity ;  if  there  are  an/  areas  of  granulations  inject  about 
these.  In  case  there  is  a  sequestrum,  this  process  prevents  the 
further  extension  of  the  disease,  isolates  the  sequestrum,  which 
later  may  become  liberated  through  the  rupture  of  an  abscess,  or 
by  operation. 
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From  having  observed  that  there  were  areas  of  fibrous  induration 
in  the  lungs  of  those  who  had  recovered  from  attacks  of  tuberculosis, 
he  concluded  that  if  he  could  artificially  reproduce  nature's  cicatri- 
cial cure,  that  is,  this  condition  of  fibrous  induration,  he  could 
cure  his  patients.  He  found  upon  investigation  that  these  injec- 
tions of  chloride  of  zinc  produced  a  sclerotic  process  resulting  in 
fibrous  induration.  His  idea  is  not  to  directly  destroy  the  bacilli, 
but  by  means  of  this  fibrous  induration  to  form  a  dense  connective 
tissue  capsule  which  shall  completely  surround  the  bacilli  and  so 
prevent  their  further  dissemination  to  other  new  portions-  lo 
gland  and  joint  disease  he  has  been  quite  successful,  and  there 
seems  to  be  much  to  be  hoped  from  the  method  ;  however,  there  is 
very  much  more  doubt  as  to  its  adaptation  for  diseased  lung  tissues. 

Dr.  Labbe  claimed  excellent  results  in  curing  the  anaemia 
accompanying  tuberculosis  by  causing  his  patients  to  inhale  ozone. 
Others  claimed  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  discovery  to 
cure  tuberculosis  by  vaccination. 

Germain  See  says  his  plan  of  inhalation  under  compressed  air  is 
the  only  true  cure.  This  congress  has  not  exhibited  any  great  dis- 
covery, still  it  has  brought  out  many  valuable  experimental  fads 
which  may  lead  up  to  something  greater.  Evidently  the  future 
treatment  will  have  for  its  aim  not  so  much  the  immediate  direct 
destruction  of  the  baccillus,  but  methods  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  resistance  of  the  living  cells  against  the  bacilli  and  thus  render 
the  bacilli  powerless. 

In  this  connection  the  Progres  Medical  \vs.'&  been  discussing  the 
important  question  of  disinfecting  the.  railway  carriages  which  are 
used  so  much  by  tubercular  patients  in  going  to  the  southern 
health  resorts.  Prausnitz  examined  the  dust  in  a  number  of  car- 
riages upon  the  popular  route  from  Berlin  to  Merran.  He  made 
cultures  and  inoculated  guinea  pigs.  Three  out  of  five  acquired 
tuberculosis.  Undoubtedly,  persons  having  a  tendency  to  acquire 
tuberculosis  risk  very  much  in  taking  a  long  journey  confined 
in  these  close  apartments,  so  upholstered  that  they  are  not  properly 
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disinfected  from  the  germs  left  by  previous  occupants.  The  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  R.  R.  Company  are  therefore  to  begin  the 
reform  by  introducing  antiseptic  spittoons  into  these  apartments. 

Many  of  the  professors  are  still  here,  and  there  are  very  few 
students  present  now.  I  have  rather  followed  Pean,  Champion- 
nieu  aad  Poizi.  Pean  has  been  very  interesting  and  has  invited 
me  to  attend  his  operations  at  a  private  hospital  nearly  every 
Other  day.  It  is  noticeable  the  amount  of  care  they  take  to  pro- 
cure their  patients  good  recovery.  They  are  very  careful  to  pro- 
tect their  body  heat  by  keeping  them  so  well  covered  up,  wrapping 
their  legs  up  in  cotton  batting,  then  bandaging  it  to  keep  it  well 
in  place.  Again  they  do, not  have  the  patient  covered  with  wet 
cloths;  ail  cloths,  towels,  etc.,  are  taken  directly  from  hot  steril- 
izers and  placed  about  the  patient.  Further,  there  is  very  little 
irrigation;  forceps  are  used  in  large  numbers  and  there  seems 
to  be  but  very  little  blood  lost.  Thus  everything  is  done  to 
protect  the  patient  from  shock  of  the  operation.  Their  statistics 
show  they  are  careful.  Catgut  and  silk  seem  to  be  used  about 
equally;  considerable  silkworm  gut  is  employed  where  one  might 
expect  silk.     Everything  is  neat  and  aseptic. 

Apostoli  has  a  very  large  clinic  and  exhibits  excellent  results. 
Careful  examinations  are  made  and  exact  daily  records  are  made, 
so  everyone  can  read  for  himself  of  the  progressive  stages  in  the 
cure  of  each  patient.  His  assistant.  Dr.  Grand,  is  very  courteous 
and  explains  minutely.  While  several  surgeons  have  no  faith  in 
electricity,  others  think  it  is  excellent  in  selected  cases  and  so 
have  their  assistants  give  the  necessary  treatment,  the  details  of 
which  I  have  H^i'^r  seen  carried  out,  except  in  Apostoli'sown  clinic. 
I  think  this  is  one  especial  reason  why  the  treatment  does  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  in  the  bands  of  others  who  do  not  fully  understand 
what  is  necessary. 

Chloroform  is  used  in  Paris  entirely,  but  they  do  not  use  a  mask 
or  a  frame  for  the  compress  to  rest  upon  as  in  Germany,  but  plac- 
ing the  napkin  over  the  nose  they  drop  the  chloroform  directly 
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upon  it.     Some  who  are  more  careful  smear  the  patient's  nose  and 

face  with  vaseline  to  protect  it  from  the  effect  of  the  chloroform. 

Paris,  August  b.  John  B.  Walker,  M.  D. 


FOUR  CASES  OF    POISONING  FROM  WATER 
HEMLOCK. 

I  was  hastily  summoned  on  June  30th,  1891,  to  see  four  boys 
who  had  eaten  heartily  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  sweet  myrrh. 
The  boys  were  from  seven  to  twelve  years  old  and  had  eaten 
heartily  of  the  roots. 

The  water  hemlock  grows  in  waste  and  marshy  places.  Flowers 
in  July  and  August;  flower  is  white,  stem  hollow,  grow  about 
three  feet  high.  There  was  in  half  an  hour  after  eating,  violeol 
gastro-intestinal  irritation,  followed  by  tetanic  spasms.  The  skia 
was  cold  and  clammy,  pupils  alternately  contracted  and  dilated. 
The  breathing  difficult  from  fixation  of  muscles  of  respiration. 
Emetics  were  given  and  rectal  injections.  The  convulsions  in- 
creased in  severity  in  two  of  the  cases.  Chloroform  inhalatioos 
were  used  with  good  effect  in  worst  case,  in  whom  convulsions 
lasted  five  hours,  threatening  to  destroy  life  by  fixation  of  respira- 
tory muscles. 

Enemata  of  pot,  bromide  was  used  in  one  case  with  good  effect. 

The  boys  were  put  upon  a  milk  diet  with  subnit.  of  bismuth 
and  made  an  excellent  recovery.  They  will  no  doubt  be  more 
careful  in  selecting  their  sweet  myrrh  next  time  they  go  on  a 
botanical  excursion.  O.  A.  RHODES,  M.  D. 

Washingtonville,  O. 
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EDITORIAL. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 
During  the  past  month  we  have  sent  bills  to  all  subscribers  in 
arrears.  We  hope  that  every  one  who  has  not  done  so  will  remit 
promptly.  While  we  believe  the  Gazette  to  be  the  best  local 
medical  journal  published,  it  is  yet.  far  from  being  our  ideal  of 
what  such  a  periodical  should  be,  and  by  sending  the  amount  you 
are  indebted  to  us  you  will  enable  us  to  attain  this  ideal  much 
more  quickly.  Our  subscription  list  now  numbers  about  two 
thousand.  To  put  us  on  a  firm  financial  footing  and  to  enable  us 
to  make  a  number  of  contemplated  improvements  we  ought  to  have 
about  three  thousand.  Will  you  not  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
Gazette  to  your  neighbor? 


THE  PROPER  SPHERE  OF  THE  OPTICIAN. 

A   recent  editorial  in  the  Medical  News  calls  attention  again  to 

this  most  important  subject.     We  have  repeatedly  in  the  Gazette 

warned  our  readers  of  the  dangers  of  referring  patients  to  opticians 
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for  the  purpose  of  fitting  spectacles.  We  take  pleasure  in  repro- 
ducing the  following  editorial  from  the  News  of  Aug.  29: 

"It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  province  of  the  druggist  was 
clearly  outlined  and  its  delineations,  in  contra-distinction  to  that  of 
the  physician, sharply  determined.  A  little  further  back  in  bistorj- 
it  was  found  that  the  barber  and  the  surgeon  had  functions  that 
very  properly  required  differentiation.  When  the  barber  was  re- 
stricted to  his  proper  Reld  of  action  by  the  other  barbers  that  had 
become  or  had  determined  to  become  surgeons,  there  was  doubt- 
less much  bitterness  of  heart  and  outcries  against  the  injustice  on 
the  part  of  those  that  kept  as  their  sign  the  red  banded  post. 
In  the  same  way  when  the  apothecary,  if  he  would  continue  to 
practice  medicine,  was  compelled  to  obtain  a  medical  instead  of 
pharmacological  education,  he  doubtless  thought  himself  aggrieved. 
In  both  cases  the  world  in  general  and  each  of  the  four  professions 
'  in  particular,  is  better  off.  No  druggist  of  character  would  wish 
the  old  days  back. 

"Another  great  stride  in  the  march  of  medical  progress  must 
soon  be  taken,  and  when  it  is  resolutely  done  the  world  will  be  by 
far  the  better.  The  optician,  qua  optician,  must  be  forbidden  to 
prescribe  spectacles.  It  should  be  as  illegal  for  an  optician  to 
prescribe  glasses  as  it  is  for  a  pharmacist  to  prescribe  morphine  or 
arsenic.  Both  the  optical  instrument  and  the  drug  are  medical 
f^ents,  and  only  a  physician  is  fitted  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
their  use. 

"It  is  a  prevalent  error  in  the  community,  and  one  that  some  few 
ignorant  opticians  have  accepted,  that  the  prescription  of  spectacle 
lenses  is  purely  optical,  physical,  of  mechanical  process.  This  is 
a  most  grievous  mistake,  and  one  that  is  costing  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  their  happiness,  health  and  vision. 

"Every  pair  of  spectacles  worn  has  a  medical  significance,  and 
every  case  of  refraction  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  physi- 
ology, pathology  and  pathogeny.  The  mere  physico-optical  part  is 
but  the  simple  alphabet  of  the  matter — the  most  primary  rudi- 
ments of  the  therapeutics  of  ocular,  and  of    ocularly   originating 
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neurological  aftections.  A  few  considerations  may  help  toward 
an  apprehension  and  acknowledgment  of  the  great  truth; 

"1.  The  eye  is  a  living  not  a  dead  cam  era- obscura,  and  the  sim- 
ple tnechanico-optic  laws  must  be  used  by  the  physician,  by  a  living 
intelligence,  in  accordance  with  manifold  and  changing  circum- 
stances and  ever  varying  function.  Even  when  no  disease  exists 
other  than  ametropia  and  ametropically  caused  conditions,  there 
are  physiology,  life,  occupation,  hereditary  factors,  anisometropia, 
and  a  possible  multitude  of  dyscrasiae,  of  which  only  a  physician 
can  judge. 

"2.  It  is  admitted  that  when  (he  optician  suspects  disease  he 
should  refer  the  patient  to  the  physician.  The  admission  is  death  to 
the  contention.  Only  a  physician  can  suspect  many  diseases  of  the 
eye,  or  diseases  should  be  ocular  abnormality.  The  proof  of  this 
lies  in  the  horrible  fact  turning  up  with  mournful  regularity  at  the 
oculist's  office — the  fact  of  ruined  eyes  because  the  opticians 
have  not  suspected.  Glaucoma  can  not  be  suspected  except  by 
one  who  has  studied  glaucoma,  i.  e. ,  by  a  physician.  Glaucoma  is 
not  suspected  by  the  optician,  and  while  he  is  trying  to  find  a 
glass  for  the  eye,  the  eye  is  ruined.  Choroidal,  retipal  and 
optic-nerve  diseases  of  a  hundred  kinds  cannot  be  suspected  by 
the  optician,  and  while  he  is  puttering  with  glasses,  blindness  over- 
comes the  patient.  The  horde  of  reflex  neuroses  of  ocular  origin 
cannot  be  known  by  the  optician,  and  their  causes  cannot  be 
stopped  by  means  of  any  purely  optical  knowledge. 

"3.  Ametropia  in  persons  under  forty-five  years  of  age  (and 
often  those  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five)  cannot  be  accurately 
diagnosticated  except  by  the  use  of  a  mydriatic,  and  a  mydriatic 
.  should  never  be  used,  and  even  now  cannot  legally  be  used,  except 
by  a  physician.  Ophthalmologists  are  in  thorough  accord  that 
refraction  without  paralyzed  accommodation  is  mere  guesswork 
and  is  not  scientific.  It  is  the  small  degrees  and  the  unsymmetri- 
cal  axes  of  astigmatism,  the  so-called  spasms  of  accommodation, 
the  relation  of  ametropia  and  heterophoria,  the  existence  of  anis- 
ometropia, the  tendency  to  progressive  myopia,  etc.,  that,  uncorrect- 
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ed,  are  breeding  a  host  of  ills  in  the  hyperesthetic  and  ocularly  over- 
worked urban  resident,  and  these  are  facts  that  can  be  diagnosti- 
cated and  proceeded  against  solely  by  a  medically  educated 
mind. 

"4,  As  a  last  resort  the  optician  claims  the  presbyope  as  his 
own.  This  claim  raust  also  be  denied.  The  reasons  for  denial 
are  patent.  Only  a  physician  can  say  when  the  presbyopic  process 
is  complete.  Some  power  of  accommodation  often  persists  up  to 
fifty  or  sixty,  and  even  a  greater  age,  and  may  always  be  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  pathologic  reflexes.  But  most  important  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  the  presbyope  that  glaucoma  and  cataract  arise — 
glaucoma  in  which  the  loss  of  a  day  may  mean  blindness,  cataract 
that  requires  constant  medical  watchfulness  and  medical  advice  to 
prevent  many  evil  results. 

"Many  other  reasons  of  a  likekind  will  arise  spontaneously  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  of  the  living  eye,  or  will  be  forced  upon  those 
that  yield  ungraciously  to  the  growing  need.  It  is  but  fatuous  self- 
deception  to  charge  the  medical  specialist  with  avarice  or  with 
jealousy  of  the  optician;  it  is  only  struggling  against  the  inevita- 
ble to  attempt  keeping  the  two  professions  longer  united.  The 
prescription  of  glasses  is  one  sort  of  work,  the  scientific  and  artis- 
tic filling  the  prescription  is  another  kind  of  work.  There  is  not 
the  most  far  away  tendency  of  the  physician  to  belittle  the  func- 
tion of  the  optician.  The  physician  in  many  ways  is  dependent 
upon  the  optician,  and  is  helped  by  him  to  realize  the  common 
aim — the  good  of  the  patient.  The  two  professions  must  work  in 
harmony,  and  this  can  never  be  so  long  as  their  respective  spheres 
are  not  delimited.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  optician  is  he  that 
contends  that  opticians  are  capable  of  prescribing  spectacles.  The 
blunders  that  the  optician  is  repeatedly  making,  and  since  he  is 
not  a  physician,  must  necessarily  make  in  attempting  to  prescribe, 
are  bringing  upon  him  the  increased  contempt  both  of  the  physi- 
cian and  the  public.  If  the  optician  couid  prescribe  without  mis- 
takes,the  opposition  of  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  would  notand 
should  not  change  the  common  custom  or  affect  the  optician's  repu- 
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tation.  The  only  way  to  elevate  the  optical  profession  is  to 
restrict  the  optician'afield  of  action  to  such  work  as  he  can  do  rightly 
and  well.  The  scientific  manufacture  and  the  artistic  fitting  of  a 
perfect  pair  of  glasses  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician 
is  an  art  requiring  high  qualities  of  mind  and  skill,  and  when  it 
comes  to  be  estimated  at  its  proper  therapeutic  value  will  com- 
mand increasingly  more  and  more  respect. 

"It  is  wretched  ethics  and  very  far  from  our  aim  to  encourage  mal- 
practice suits,  but  such  suits  often  open  the  eyes  of  the  community 
to  existing  wrongs.  One  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  medico- 
legal process,  fraught  with  incalculable  good  to  humanity,  consists 
in  the  decision  of  the  French  courts  that  it  is  illegal  for  an  optician 
to  prescribe  glasses  or  give  advice  for  any  visual  trouble.  This 
has  been  called  "a  narrow,  technical  theory,"  but  by  none  who 
understand  the  tithe  of  the  evils  daily  resulting  from  the  non-exist- 
ence of  such  a  law  in  the  United  States." 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Dr.  Ranch  in  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  report  for  1891, 
calls  attention  to  the  inexact  manner  in  which  the  titles  of  med- 
ical colleges  are  given  by  some  of  the  State  medical  authorities. 

"  The  list  of  medical  colleges  whose  diplomas  are  registered  in 
Tennessee  (as  published  by  the  Secretary),  contains  several  names 
of  colleges  that  have  never  existed,  and  in*  many  cases  the  titles  of 
colleges  that  have  existed  or  now  exist  are  wrong.  This  was 
doubtless  the  fault  of  the  county  clerks  who  registered  the  diplo- 
mas, but  at  the  same  time  it  is  important,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  fradulent  diplomas  in  existence,  that  the  exact 
title  of  the  institution  or  authority  issuing  the  diploma  or  the 
license  be  given.  Mistakes  in  titles  have  occurred  in  every  list  of 
colleges  sent  to  the  secretary  from  different  boards  of  examiners. 

"  In  the  cases  of  some  colleges  it  has  been  found  that  the  lists 
of  matriculates  have  been  padded,  in  order  to  show  that  the  col- 
lege is  more    prosperous  than  it  really  is   or  else  to  reduce  the 
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percentage  of  graduates  to  matriculates.  Such  a  course  reacts 
upon  the  college.  The  padding  is  almost  surely  discovered,  and 
suspicion  is  at  once  aroused  that  the  college  is  resorting  to  other 
methods  that  are  not  strictly  honorable.  Akin  to  this  is  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing  annouacemeots  without  printed  lists  of  matricuUtes. 
This  always  causes  serious  annoyance  to  the  graduates  of  such 
schools  when  they  wish  to  obtain  the  license  to  practice  in  Illinois. 

"Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  college  announcement  in 
this  country  is  that  the  good  work  of  the  school  is  generally  in 
inverse  proportions  to  the  amount  of  vainglorious  boasting  in  the 
announcements.  Should  individual  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession make  use  of  such  boastful  and  "puffing"  language  in  r^ard 
to  themselves  as  is  used  in  some  college  announcement  in  re- 
gard to  the  colleges  and  their  teachers,  they  would  be  unhesitat- 
ingly set  down  as  quacks  and  unworthy  of  membership  in  a 
scientitic  body  of  any  kind.  Until  the  contrary  is  proved  or 
asserted  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  a  teacher  in  a  med- 
ical college  is  a  gentleman  and  qualified  to  teach  his  particular 
branch.  The  first  step  towards  casting  a  doubt  upon  such  an 
assumption  is  a  printed  puff  of  the  teacher  in  his  college  announce- 
ment, as  the  following  : 

"The  nervous  system  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  and  important 
systems  in  the  human  body.*  The  professor  has  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  combatting  the  mysteries  connected  with  this  subject,  and  has 
accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  this  department. 

These  important  branches  of  medical  science  are  in  charge  of  a 
man  of  wide  reputation  as  an  obstetrician.  His  long  and  success- 
ful experience  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher  in  this  department  is  well 
known,  and  eminently  fits  him  for  the  position.  His  lectures 
will  be  plain,  practical  and  instructive,  embracing  everything  both 
in  theory  and  practice  that  is  important  to  be  understood,  "f 

Such  boasting  is  not  confined  to  heralding  the  qualities  of -the 
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teachers.  One  of  the  various  forms  in  which  it  appears  is  that  of 
insisting  that  he  college  has  a  charter.  No  one  ever  has  a  doubt 
that  a  school  doing  good  work  has  a  charter.  Whep  a  school  has 
to  sing  praises  to  its  charter  in  its  announcement,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  charter  is  the  best  feature  of  the  institu- 

A  third  form  in  which  this  boastful  spirit  appears  is  that  of 
describing  the  location  and  appointments  of  the  college,  of  claim- 
ing unexampled  prosperity  (sometimes  when  the  college  is  about 
to  die  of  inanition),  and  of  describing  long  known  and  used 
methods  of  instruction  as  new  and  peculiar  to  the  college. 

Extravagant  and  untrue  assertions  in  the  pages  of  an  announce- 
ment arc  usually  accompanied  by  a  high  percentage  of  graduates 
to  matriculates,  bad  work,  low  standard  both  for  entrance  and 
graduation  and  not  infrequently  by  no n -recognition  of  the  diplo- 
mas or  rejection  by  boards  of  examiners. 

There  are  colleges  in  this  country  that  sometimes  write  to 
students  of  other  colleges,  offering  them  lower  rates  or  shorter 
terms,  or  both.  Such  action  is  not  honorable.  It  is  quite  as 
dishonorable  as  for  a  private  practitioner  to  solicit  the  patients  of 
another  practitioner,  and  is  doubtless  stimulated  by  a  desire  for 
large  classes  and  by  the  great  competition  between  some  of  the 
colleges. 

PERISCOPE. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE    EARLY  DIAGNOSIS  OF  CANCER    OF   THE    UTERtJS. 
G.  WINTER,       AN  EXTRACT     FROM    AN    ADDRESS,    JUNE    26,    IN    THE 
iCHAFT  FOER  GEBURTSKUELFE  UND  GVN-EKOLOGIE.  " 


After  a  review  of  the  methods  of  operation  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  each,  Winter  concludes  in  favor  of  the  total  extirpation, 
which  he  terms  "a  trustworthy  and  safe  operation."  Four  hundred 
and  seventy-four  cases  by  five  operators  gave  a  mortality  of  forty; 
that  is  8.47^. 
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Supra-vaginal  amputation  of  the  cervix  can  be  made  only  in  the 
more  favorable  cases,  but  is  less  dangerous  to  life.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  cases  were  done  in  Berlin  with  ten  deaths,  (2.59%.) 
The  last  death  was  in  1884.  Since  then  sixty-four  cases  have  been 
operated  without  loss  of  life. 

The  primary  results  of  the  radical  operations  for  uterine  cancer 
are  very  encouraging.  The  permanency  of  the  cure  is  unfortunately 
not  as  satisfactory. 

Local  recurrence,  if  at  all  occurs  in  one, or  at  longest,  two  years. 
But  statistics  which,  built  upon  this  fact,  consider  cases  free  after 
two  years  as  permanently  cured,  over-look  the  fact  that  long  after 
this  time  regional  recurrence  may  take  place  in  the  pelvic  connec- 
tive tissue  or  in  the  lymphatics. 

When,  however,  we  refiecl  that  of  all  cases  of  uterine  cancer  dis- 
covered, only  a  fraction,  (about  one-fourth),  are  operable,  aod 
that  only  one-fourth  of  these,  according  to  present  statistics,  are 
to  be  permanently  cured  we  see  that  only  seven  per  cent  of  all 
cases  are  saved. 

In  spite  of  all  our  knowledge  and  power,  ninety-three  per  cent, 
of  women  affected  perish  from  this  most  fatal  of  all  disorders. 

Operative  gynecology  with  total  extirpation  and  supra-vagiaal 
amputation  has  nearly  done  its  part.  Advance  must  come  from 
another  direction.  Cancer  must  be  recognized  earlier.  Cancer  of 
the  uterus  according  to  our  present  views  is  a  local  affection,  and 
remains  for  a  comparatively  long  time  confined  to  the  uterus. 
Implications  of  the  lymph  vessels  occurs  only  very  late.  Theoreti- 
cally, therefore,  we  must  hold  almost  all  uterine  cancers  capable 
of  radical  extirpation.  Practically,  however,  this  can  be  attained 
only  after  the  earliest  possible  recognition  of  the  disease. 

Every  clinician  has  seen,  and  the  hundreds  of  carcinomata  ob- 
served by  Winter  in  the  Berlin  Frauen  Klinik  has  forced  upon 
him  the  conviction  that  the  fault  of  a  late  diagnosis  rests  in  many 
cases  with  the  physician,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  with  the  patients 
themselves. 
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[The  physician  is  often  to  blame  in  that  he  does  not  early 
enough  insist  on  internal  examination.  The  woman  is  often  care- 
less about  discharges,  or  hemorrhage,  or  hesitates  to  consult  her 
physician  until  driven  by  pain  to  seek  relief.] 

He  concludes  that  physicians  must  accustom  themselves  to  mak- 
ing internal  examinations  earlier  in  all  suspected  cases.  The  diag- 
nosis is  now,  when  the  majority  of  cases  come  in  the  advanced 
stages,  not  difficult;  but  later,  when  women  learn  to  lake  belter 
heed  and  seek  medical  advice  at  the  first  symptoms,  beginning  can- 
cers with  doubtful  points  of  diagnosis,  such  are  now  but  seldom 
seen,  will  present  themselves  much  oftener. 

The  knowledge  of  the  objective  signs  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  will 
become  more  important  for  the  family  physician.  It  is  not  his 
purpose  to  enter  upon  the  helps  to  diagnosis,  but  he  refers  to  the 
textbooks  of  Schroeder,  Guserow  and  Veit. 

One  thing  he  wishes  yet  to  mention,  that  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  excised  and  curetted  pieces,  as  Carl  Ruge  taught  us, 
will  become  more  and  more  general  as  cancer  of  the  uterus  comes 
earlier  to  our  notice.  J.  P.  S. 


TREATMENT     OF      PNEUMONIA      WITH    LARGE     DOSES      OF      DIGITALIS. 
STABSARZT    DR.    FIKL. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  views  entertained  by  authors 
upon  the  the  value  of  digitalis  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

Prof.  Petresco,  of  Bucharest,  lately  called  attention  to  the  .'■e- 
markable  success  he  had  attained  with  large  doses  of  this  remedy 
in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  In  eight  years  he  had  treated  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  with  a  mortality  of  only  2.06^ 

Inasmuch  as  this  method  did  not  seem  to  be  given  the  trial  that 
the  good  report  warranted,  Fikl  determined  to  test  it  in  his  cases 
of  pneumonia.  In  18S9  among  forty-four  pneumonias  in  his  de- 
partment in  the  German  hospital,  there  were  seven  deaths,  (that  is 
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to  say  15.8%),  all  treated  in  the  customary  way  with  quinine, 
salicylate  of  soda,  alcohol,  etc.  Since  the  end  of  the  year  1890, 
he  has  pursued  the  plan  of  Petresco.  In  a  total  of  sixty  cases, 
forty-six  lobar  cronpous  and  thirteen  lobular  pneumonias  were 
treated  with  large  doses  of  digitalis  without  a  death,  and  one  lobular 
pneumonia  treated  with  quinine  died.  Accordingly  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  months  in  sixty  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the 
mortality  was  one  case,   1.66%. 

The  daily  dose  at  first  was  tnirty-one  grains,  (two  grams).  As 
FikI  became  convinced  of  the  safety  of  the  remedy  he  increased  it 
to  three  grams  (forty-six  grains)  in  twenty-four  hours.  Usually  no 
other  medicine  was  given,  but  in  a  few  cases  at  night  small  doses 
of  morphine  or  chloral  hydrate.  Alcoholics  were  freely  given,  as 
wine,  rum  and  cognac  and  also  milk,  coffee  and  eggs.  The  admir- 
able effect  which  such  doses  of  digitalis  exercise  upon  the  course  of 
pneumonia,  FikI  wishes  to  confirm.  But  to  Petresco's  statement 
that  the  digitalis  never  produces  unpleasant  symptoms  he  cannot 
assent.  Vomiting  wasoften  observed  in  his  experience,  and  in  two 
cases,  phantasy,  wandering  and  maniacal  symptoms  were  produced. 
Under  this  treatment  the  pneumonia  terminated  more  often  in  lysis 
than  in  a  crisis.  That  Fikl's  cases  ran  a  slower  course  than  [hat  ob- 
served by  Petresco,  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  while  Petresco 
gave  at  least  four  grams  (one  drachm)  daily,  FikI  never  exceeded 
three  grams  (forty-five  grains.) 

This  series  of  observations  does  not  confirm  Petresco's  claim  of 
entire  harmlessness  of  this  method  inasmuch  as  fifty-nine  cases 
gave  two  instances  of  considerable  collapse,  twelve  times  vomiting, 
four  times  intermitting  pulse  and  occasionally  diarrhixa.  But  as 
these  unpleasant  symptoms  appeared  only  in  simple  cases  and 
exercised  no  bad  effect  on  the  subsequent  recovery  they  may  be 
held  to  be  offset  by  the  good  results.  FikI  believes  that  Petresco's 
method  makes  decided  advance  in  the  therapy  of  pneumonia. 
{Ref.  Tker.  Afonatshefte,  p.  4ufj.)  J.  P.  S. 
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In  our  July  number  we  mentioned  Dr.  R.  J.  Peare's  pleasant 
experience  with  muriate  of  pilocarpine  in  cr&up.  Through  a  slip  of 
the  types  the  dose  was  given  as  one-half  grain  hourly.  It  should 
have  been  one-twelfth  of  a  grain.  Dr.  Peare  in  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  error,  says  :  "I  find  that  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  proves 
to  be  the  maximum  safe  dose  for  children,  and  that  should  only  be 
administered  by  one  who  could  recognize  its  physiological  action  " 
— the  lat;2r  part  of  which  observation  might  well  apply  to  the 
administration  of  any  potent  drug  whatsoever. 

Those  of  us  who  have  noted  the  pleasant  effects  of  ice  cream 
as  an  addition  to  the  diet  in  cases  of  fever,  will  not  be  surprised 
at  the  results  secured  by  Dr.  ].  M.  DaCosta  in  three  cases  of 
gastric  ulcer^  by  using  ice  cream  as  the  sole  article  of  diet.  The 
discovery  that  ice  cream  would  be  tolerated  by  the  stomach 
when  all  other  articles  of  food  and  medicine  were  alike  rejected 
was  accidental  in  two  of  the  cases.  The  patients  took  from  one 
to  three  quarts  every  twenty-four  hours,  paroxysms  of  pain  being 
relieved  by  hypodermatic  injections  of  morphia.  Decided  ameliora- 
tion of  symptoms  followed,  together  with  a  notable  increase  in 
weight.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  patients  were  able  to 
gradually  resume  their  accustomed  diet,  complete  recovery  having 
ensued.  Prof.  DaCosta  attributes  the  result  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  local  anaesthetic  action  of  the  cold  which  permits  digestion 
to  go  on  without  pain.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
no  starch  or  other  ingredients  are  put  in  to  thicken  the  cream, 
and  cream  over  twenty-four  hours  old  should  not  be  used. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Hiram  Corson  has  for  years  insisted 
that  the    reason   why  we  have  no  better  results   in  pneumonia. 
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is  that  while  wc  have  learned  a  good  many  valuable  tbiogs 
we  have  forgotten  how  and  when  to  bleed.  We  very  well  remem- 
ber the  remark  of  the  Ute  Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Ashtabula,  0-,  when 
he  was  proceeding  to  apply  the  web  cups  to  a  sprained  ankle  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  about  four  ounces  of  blood  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  injured  joint.  "I  know,"  said  he  "that  this  is  out 
of  the  fashion,  but  he'll  get  well  about  two  weeks  sooner  for  it.  " 
In  spite  of  the  prejudice  against  local  depletion  and  venesection, 
a  prejudice  due  largely  to  the  Eclectic  and  Homeopathic  sectarians, 
both  are  reasserting  themselves  as  therapeutic  agents  second  to  none 
in  promptness  and  efficiency,  when  indicated.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Lafleur,  resident  physician  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,'  reports 
five  cases  of  venesection  in  cardiac  and  arterial  disease.  In  the 
first  case,  one  of  thoracic  aneurism,  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were 
withdrawn  to  relieve  urgent  dyspnea  and  cyanosis,  prompt  relief 
followed,  though  the  patient  died  of  exhaustion  two  days  later.  In 
the  second  case,  one  of  chronic  nephritis  with  dilated  heart,  eigh- 
teen ounces  of  blood  were  withdrawn,  giving  immediate  relief  to 
the  extreme  dyspnea  and  cyanosis.  These  did  not  return  though 
the  patient  died  of  asthenia.  In  the  third  case,  the  cyanosis  and 
dyspnea  were  the  result  of  mitral  insufficiency  with  dilated  and 
irregular  heart.  Abstraction  of  fifteen  ounces  of  blood  relieved 
the  urgent  symptoms  completely,  but  the  patient  died  suddenly  In 
syncope  six  days  later.  In  the  fourth  case,  arterial  sclerosis  and 
cardiac  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  had  resulted  in  edema,  venous 
engorgement,  stupor  and  delirium.  The  removal  of  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  was  followed  by  restoration  of  consciousness,  free  passage 
of  urine,  disappearance  of  dropsy  and  recovery.  In  the  fifth  case, 
eighteen  ounces  were  withdrawn  to  relieve  extreme  cyanosis,  result- 
ing from  mitral  insutficiency  with  dilated  and  irregular  heart. 
Immediate  relief  of  urgent  symptoms  and  prompt  recovery  followed. 
In  all  these  cases  the  usual  remedies  had  been  faithfully  exhibited 
but    without  bene  tit.     Dr.   Lafleur   considers   that  these  cases 
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confirm  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  of  England,  that  the  indi- 
cations for  venesection'  are  :  first,  cyanosis  with  dilatation  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  whether  from  pulmonary  or  from  some 
other  form  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  second,  the  intense 
pain  of  thoracic  aneurism  ;  third,  uremic  and  prolonged  epileptic 
convulsions.  These  indications  are  substantially  those  which  were 
followed  by  Dr.  Carsok  and  the  older  members  of  the  American 
profession  generally,  who  were  wont  to  employ  blood  letting  with 
the  same  confident  expectation  of  results  as  we  now  have  regarding 
the  effect  of  a  hypodermatic  injection  of  morphia. 

Viburnum  and  kindred  remedies,  Dr.  Bedford  Brown,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  finds  quite  uncertain  in  the  treatment  of  threat- 
ened adortion.^  His  first  proceedure  is  to  give  a  hypodermic  of 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  and  one  seventy-fifth  of  a  grain 
of  atropia,  and  if  there  be  much  depression  from  hemorrhage,  one- 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  with  twenty  minims  of  the  fid.  ext. 
of  ergot,  just  enough  to  constringe  the  arterioles  without  stimulat- 
ing the  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres.  Next  he  douches  the 
vagina  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  110°  F.,  containing  one 
grain  of  permanganate  of  potassa  to  the  ounce.  Then,  if  hemorr- 
hage be  present,  he  orders  a  vaginal  douche  of  a  pint  of  hot  water 
containing  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pulverized  alum. 
This  causes  prompt  contraction  of  the  os  uteri,  and  forms  a  firm  clot 
which  fills  the  cervix  and  will  often  arrest  bleeding  without  the 
necessity  of  a  tampon.  He  enjoins  absolute  rest  of  body.  Rest  of 
mind  and  of  the  nervous  system  he  secures  by  the  exhibition  of  ten 
to  twenty  grains  of  bromide  of  tithia  three  times  a  day,  and  excite- 
ment of  the  circulatory  apparatus  he  allays  with  two  drop  doses  of 
tincture  of  aconite.  By  these  measures  he  is  able  to  arrest  abor- 
tion in  many  cases  where  it  seems  imminent.  The  axis  traction 
forceps  of  Dr.   T.    J.   McGillicudv,    of   New  York   City,'  will 
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doubtless  supercede  completely  the  clumsy  instrument  of 
Tarnier  and  all  others  fashioned  after  it.  By  a  supplemen- 
tal handle  attached  firmly  to  the  end  of  the  handle  and 
projecting  downward  at  a  right  angle  far  enough  to  bring  the 
end  of  the  former  in  line  with  the  long  axis  of  the  closed 
blades  of  the  forceps,  the  operator  obtains  a  firm  hold  by 
wliich  he  can  make  traction  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  can  rotate  the  forceps  as 
well.  The  instrument  is  as  easily  handled  as  the  ordinary  long 
forceps  and  is  so  shaped  and  is,  moreover,  provided  with 
a  screw  attachment  by  which  the  head  can  be  compressed  in  the 
bi-parietal  diameter  without  compressing  the. base  of  the  skull  and 
injuring  the  base  of  the  brain,  thus  enabling  delivery  of  a  live 
child  where  otherwise  craniotomy  might  be  called  for.  Its  price, 
go  to  ?8,  is  also  in  its  favor.  In  discussing  the  cause  of  still  births 
Dr.  Peter  McCahev,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,'  calls  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  many  still  born  chil- 
d-(.'n  to  those  constantly  found  in  adults  dead  from  caisson  disease. 
vi/,.  :  a  high  degree  of  congestion  of  the  brain  and  cord,  with  extrav- 
as;itioris  of  blood  into  the  meninges,  pleura,  etc.,  also  noi 
inlreiiuent.  These  deaths  he  therefore  attributes  to  high  intra- 
uterine air  pressure  during  the  pains.  This,  as  well  as  the  filling 
up  of  the  air  passages  with  residual  liquor  amnii,  etc.,  he  reduces 
to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  an  intra-uterine  safety  tube,  first  to 
draw  off  the  liquor  amnii,  and  second  to  lesson  the  intra-uterine 
air  pressure.  Since  using  this  device  he  has  found  that  the  ne\r 
born  children  are  far  less  troubled  with  "phlegm  in  the  throat" 
and  cnugh,  than  formerly. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  rubber  adhesive  plaster 
is  applied,  such  as  the  dressing  of  fractured  ribs,  extension,  coun- 
ter-extension, etc.,  Dr.  W.  J.  Chenoweth,  of  Decatur,'  111,, 
reports  excellent  results  from  its  use  in  lumbago,  torticollis,  pUnre- 
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dynia  and  synovitis.  The  slight  dermatitis  which  usually  results 
where  it  is  long  applied  may  account  in  part  for  its  kindly  action 
in  the  affections  mentioned.  Copious  rectal  injections  of  common 
salt  in  solution  or  of  boro-glyceride,  one  in  twenty,  followed  by 
small  rectal  suppositahes  of  boro-glyceride,  have  been  found  by 
Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,'  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  be  an  efficient 
remedy  for  thread  or  seat  worms.  No  internal  medication  is  nec- 
essary beyond  ordinary  means  to  secure  regular  alvine  evacuations. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  errors  in  diet  should  be  likewise  looked 
after.  Dr.  VVm.  B.  BiGLER,'of  Springvale,  Pa.,  calls  attention  again 
to  the  value  of  the  fluid  e.xtract  of  garget  root,  Phytolacca  decandra 
in  aborting  mammary  and  other  forms  of  abscess.  Preceeding  its 
exhibition  with  a  saline  cathartic,  he  gives  ten  minims  of  the  fluid 
extract  three  times  a  day,  combining  it  with  aconite  if  there  be 
much  fever  present.  He  advocates  its  being  classed  in  our 
Materia  Medica  as  an  anti-sup/iuranl ,  maintaining  that  in  threat- 
ened abscess  in  any  part  and  of  any  character  it  is  the  reuK-dy /a'- 
exce  Hence. 

NEW  BOOKS. 


V  Jnhn 


This  work,  as  the  title  implies,  is  a  popular  one  and  may  have 
some  interest  to  the  medical  profession,  especially  the  introductory 
chapter  and  that  on  the  complexion  and  the  hair.  The  work  as  a 
whole,  is  very  uneven,  some  parts  of  it  being  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  very  bad.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  system  in  its 
arrangement,  being  a  mixture  of  scientific  work  and  popular  prej- 
udices, with  many  discussions  and  stories  having  no  possible 
connection  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  for  instance,  the 
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story  of  the  giils  caught  bathing  in  a  small  creek  in  the  country. 
The  book,  as  a  vhole,  has  a  sort  of  amateurish,  prudish,  quackish 
atmosphere  about  it  that  seems  scarcely  creditable  to  the  medical 
profession.  W. 

SiniGmv.  A  Piactical  Tbeatim  with  Spictal  Refehiwci  to  TuiATHnrr.  By  C.  W.  Hinid 
MouUcn.  A.  U..  M.  D..  Oiicon.  Auiitcd  by  Vnriouf  Writtn  on  Special  Subjecu.  P.  Blit- 
i(WD,  Son  &  Co..  FhiUdelphiji,  Pa.,  1661. 

The  rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  surgical  pathology 
and  practice  during  the  past  few  years  have  rendered  necessary  an 
almost  new  series  of  books  on  surgery. 

Horace  Greely  once  said  that  the  successful  newspaper  depended 
more  upon  what  was  left  out  than  what  was  put  in-  So  with  mod- 
ern surgery,  the  field  is  so  large  and  covers  so  many  and  sach  a 
variety  of  subjects  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  all  in  one  book. 
The  author  seems  to  have  the  rare  faculty  of  looking  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  a  whole  and  presenting  the  salient  points  in  a  concise  and 
intelligent  manner.  He  seems  to  have  no  theories,  avoids  loDg 
citations  of  authority  and  always  keeps  in  mind  that  he  is  writing 
a  practical  treatise  with  especial  reference  to  treatment  and  not  an 
encyclopaedia.  The  chapters  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  and  ej>e 
were  written  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  Jr.;  those  on  diseases.of  the 
ear  and  larynx  by  Mr.  T.  Mark  Hovell,  and  those  on  tumors  by 
Mr.  F.  S.  Eve.  The  volume  contains  1180  closely  printed  pages 
and  five  hundred  illustrations,  of  which  two  hundred  are  original. 


P.VDMTIIICS,  By  Lauii  Starr,  M.  D„  Late  Cliiicit  Profeuor  of  Diieaui  of  Cbildna  >g  Ike 
Koipiul  ol  Ike  Univeniiy  of  PeBii*ytTaiiia.  Phy^ciao  to  tbe  Cbildreni  HotpiuL  Etc. 
Etc.  Second  Edition,  llluitrated.    P.  Blakiiton,  Son  &  Co.,  Iftll  Walnut  Sinn.  PkUaMpUiu 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Starr's  work  appeared  in  '86  and  was  it 
once  accorded  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  It  taught  thoroughly  and 
in  detail  what  text  books  on  practice  too  often  but  briefly  con- 
sider. When  a  second  edition  was  demanded,  the  book  was 
enlarged.  A  section  on  alterations  in  the  odor  of  the  breath  in 
disease,  was  added  ;  also  a  section  on  urine  alterations  ;  space  was 
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also  given  to  massage  ia  paediatrics,  and  an  account  of  second 
dentition  and  its  influence  on  the  health  of  late  childhood.  A 
beautiful  diagram  in  colors  by  Prof.  Chas.  B.  Nancrede,  illustrat- 
ing the  extended  connections  of  the  dental  nerves  is  given  as  a 
frontispiece.  While  the  volume  as  a  whole  will  be  valued  by  every 
physician  who  pays  any  particular  attention  to  the  diseases  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  especially  worthy  of  admiration  is  Part  I 
which  treats  of  the  investigation  of  disease.  It  is  more  than  worth 
the  price  of  the  book  to  any  practitioner  of  Tnedicioe. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

"  The  multiplicity  of  facts  aaA  writings  is  become  so  great  that 
everything  must  now  be  reduced  to  extracts." — Voltaire. 

The  Progress  of  one  Generation. — "Upon  me  has  been  conferred 
the  honor  of  introducing  to  the  medical  public  the  essays  of  all 
the  distinguished  men  contributing  to  this  great  work.  Though 
with  some  hesitation,  it  is  with  still  more  satisfaction  that  I  comply 
with  this  demand.  For  the  very  enterprise  marks  an  immense 
progress  in  the  history  of  both  general  medical  and  pediatric  liter- 
ature. Indeed,  when  I  began  my  professional  life,  such  a  collec- 
tion of  monographs  as  here  will  be  offered,  could  not  have  been 
written.  Now,  that  during  a  single  generation  there  should  have 
been  such  a  thorough  change  in  the  methods  of  both  medical 
thought  and  work,  is  a  source  of  the  most  intense  gratification,  as 
well  to  me  as  to  every  other  man  who  has  absolute  faith  in  the 
persistent  evolution  of  science  and  the  improvement  of  the  race." 
Dr.  A.  Jacobi  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Professor  Brieger' s  joke . — The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Thera- 
peutic  Gazette  relates  the  following  : 

A  distinguished  foreign  physician  paying  a  visit  to  the  institute, 
found  the  professor  busily  at  work  in  the  laboratory  surrounded  by 
the  most  formidable  array  of  chemical  and  bacteriological  utensils. 
The  professor's  sole  attention  and  care,  however,  appeared  con- 
centrated on  one  particular  vessel,  which  was  enveloped  by  smoke 
and  steam. 

"Guess  what  I  am  boiling  here,  "  said  the  Professor  to  the  visi- 
tor. The  latter  began  to  enumerate  the  entire  scale  of  micro-organ- 
isms, from  the  cocci  to  the  spirocheta,  "  No  sir,"  quoth 
Brieger,  "these  are  hot  sausages." 
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foreign  body  ih  the  air  passages, — Dr.  Wessinger  reports,  (.V.  K 
Med.  Jour.  Sept  29,  1891,):  The  case  of  a  fourteen  year  old  boy 
who  drew  a  large  brass- headed  tack  into  the  bronchus  about  an 
inch  below  the  bifurcation.  After  a  few  days  of  coughing  and 
dyspncca,  the  symptoms  subsided  to  a  dry  irritative  hacking,  and 
eighteen  months  elapsed  until  he  was  again  attacked  with  violent 
fits  of  coughing,  accompanied  with  profuse  purulent  expectoration. 
During  one  of  these  coughing  fits  the  tack  was  discharged  enclosed 
in  a  hard,  dark  grumous  substance.  The  case  is  not  presented  as 
an  argument  for  inactivity  or  delay  in  the  treatment,  which  as  the 
writer  states  must  "be  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Immediate  tracheotomy  may  be  demanded  to  prevent  fatal  asphyxia, 
or,  in  extreme  cases  the  patient  may  require  resuscitation  by  Sil- 
vester's method.  Should  the  requirements  of  the  patient  be  less 
urgent,  he  may  resort  to  inveriion  and  the  patient  violently  shaken 
while  in  this  position  and  made  to  cough  and  sneeze.  If  the  object 
is  heavy  and  smooth  it  may  be  dislodged  in  this  manner.  Possibly 
in  certain  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  pursue  a  conservative  course  and 
wail,  but  as  a  rule,  this  is  dangerous.  If  surgical  procedures  are 
determined  upon — then  the  earlier  the  better — if  possible,  even 
before  any  intumescence  or  necrosis  of  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of 
obstruction  has  taken  place." 

The  Appetite  of  our  Ancestors. — Although  our  modern  ways  of 
cooking  are  more  refined,  and  all  sorts  of  spices  are  employed  to 
whet  our  appetites,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  we  cannot  approach 
our  ancestors  in  tht-  amounts  of  food  with  which  they  were  ab!e  to 
regale  themselves. 

The  Journal  de  la  Sante  cites  the  following  from  an  old  book  on 
cookery,  dated  X^Yl'i: 

'■On  the  6th  of  August  of  this  year  a  certain  nobleman  dined, 
as  was  his  custom,  in  the  apartment  of  his  wife.  The  dinnerwis 
an  ordinary  one  consisting  of  two  services,  one  of  which  was 
taken  of  by  all  the  servants.  There  were  a  fewguests.  The 
was  simple  but  substantia!.  First  service:  boiled  capon,  breast  ol 
mutton,  a  piece  of  beef  and  kid,  a  swan,  a  pig,  a"  breast  of  veal 
roasted  capon,  custard.  Second  service:  Pullets,  quails,  pigeon 
a  vension  pie  and  several  tarts." 

To  illustrate  the  vigorous  appetite  of  the  women  of  those  times, 
the  following  is  quoted  from  the  same  book;  -'On  the  ■24ih 
October  of  this  year,  two  ladies  breakfasted  on  the  following:  A 
piece  of  beef,  a  goose,  sweat-breads  and  a  capon.  That  is  not 
bad  for  a  simple  breakfast, — Dietetic  Gazette. 

Flatulence. — This  frequent  and  sometimes  obstinate  symptom  is 
said  by  a  French  journal  to  be  successfully  treated  by  the  follow- 
ing (Pharm.  Record): 

h.ji,..    A'OOQlC 
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Napthol,  3i 

Carbonate  of  Magn.  3i 

Powdered  Charcoal,  3i 

Essence  of  Peppermint,  gtt  ij 

M.  Divide  into  15  powders.  S.  Take  one  at  beginning  of 
each  meal.. 

When  the  flatulence  is  acciimpanied  by  constipation,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  used. 

Magn,,  Sulphate.  O' 

Flowers  Sulphur.  5' 

M.  To  be  made  into  1 J  powders,  one  of  which  is  to  be  takcD 
at  each  meal. 

When  diarrhoea  accompanies  the  flatulency. 

% 

Bicarb.   Sodium,  gr,  \xx 

Prepared  chalk,  gr.  xv. 

Powdered  nuc.  vom.  gr.  iii. 

M.      Made  into   10  powders,   one  of  which  is  given  with  each 

Case  of  Sudden  and  Unexpeeted  Delivery  in  the  Erect  Posture.— 
There  being  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  sudden  and  unex- 
pected delivery  in  erect  posture  on  record,  the  following  case  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  mention; 

S.  D.,  aged  twenty-one,  who  had  previously,  after  a  lingering 
labor,  given  birth  to  one  child,  was  recently  visiting  a  friend, 
when  she  felt  a  sensation  of  giddiness.  She  therefore  left  and 
started  on  her  way  home.  Having  walked  fifty  yards,  a  sudden 
pain  in  the  abdomen  was  e.tperienced ;  the  pain  was  so  acute  that 
she  retired  to  a  neighboring  outhouse.  She  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived there  than  she  gave  birth  to  a  full-term  male  child.  The 
child  fell  head  foremost  onto  the  stone  floor.  The  fall  was  broken 
by  the  cord,  the  cord  was  ruptured,  and  no  hemorrhage  occurred; 
the  child  sustained  no  injury,  not  even  a  bruise  being  apparent, 
and  is  still  alive  (two  months  after  the  occurrence).  The  mother 
walked  back  to  her  friend's  house  and  has  made  a  good  recovery. 

There  had  been  a  miscalculation  of  two  months  in  this  case  of 
the  probable  date  of  parturition  and  the  mother  had  no  idea  of  '.'le 
cause  of  the  pain  until  the  child  fell  from  her. — E.  HuriH  Snci.l, 
M.  B.,  B.  Sc.  Lond.,  Obstetric  House  Surgeon  to  the  Queen's 
Hospital,   Birmingham,  in  Brit.  Med.    Jour. 

A  Piece  of  Glass  in  the  Larynx  for  Twenty-one  Months. — A 
remarkable  instance  of  the  tolerance  of  foreign  bodies  exhibited 
occasionally  by  the  larynx  is  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson  of 
New  York,  who  succeeded   in   removing  the  offending  substance. 
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after  it  had  remained  in  its  position  more  than  a  year  and  cine 
months.  The  patient  was  a  lady,  who,  while  at  lunch  in  October, 
1K88,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
immediate  suffocation.  Careful  examination  at  this  time  failed  to 
reveal  the  presence  in  the  throat  of  anything  to  account  for  the 
paroxysm,  and  it  was  assumed  that  whatever  body  had  excited  it 
had  been  subsequently  swallowed.  The  patient,  however,  was  for 
a  long  time  ill,  and  was  constantly  troubled  with  a  cough,  laryngeal 
irritation  and  loss  of  voice,  and  after  enduring  this  state  of  things 
for  twenty-one  months  she  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ransom. 
Laryngoscopic  examination  then  revealed  the  presence  of  a  thin 
piece  of  glass  suspended  antero-posteriorally  between  the  vocal 
cords,  the  body  of  the  glass  swinging  free  in  the  glottis;  an  expla- 
nation of  the  distressing  symptoms  so  long  experienced  was  thus 
afforded.  After  brushing  the  larynx  with  a  four  per  cent,  cocaine 
solution.  Dr.  Ransom  was  able  to  remove  the  foreign  body  with 
the  aid  of  the  Schrolter  forceps,  and  it  was  then  found  to  be  part 
of  a  wineglass,  triangular  in  shape,  and  measuring  along  its  three 
borders  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  one  inch,  and  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  respectively.  Immediately  improvement  in  the  voice  and 
relief  of  irritation  ensued  on  removal  of  the  glass  and  the  larynx 
quickly  regained  its  normal,  healthy  condition. — Med.  Press. 

Uncontrollable  Vomiting  of  Pregnancy.— -This  subject  of  so  deep 
interest  to  the  practitioner,  is  at  present  occupying  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  British  and  foreign  obstetricians.  Sixteen  years 
ago  there  appeared  in  the  Journal  the  now  celebrated  paper  by 
Dr.  Copeman,  which  was  read  all  over  the  globe,  and  gave  his 
name  to  the  "method"  or  "practice"  which  he  advocated.  Cope- 
man's  method  simply  means  diiitation  of  the  cervix  with  the 
fingers.  Undoubtedly  it  has  powers  of  the  highest  service,  what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  nature  of  its  action.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt, 
whose  work  on  "Severe  Vomiting  During  Pregnancy"  appeared 
last  year,  traces  the  disorders  to  flexions.  With  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  uterus,  the  vomiting,  when  established  causing 
uterine  infection.  Other  authorities,  such  as  Dr.  Henry  Bennett 
and  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  trust  in  the  application  of  counter-irritants  to 
the  cervix.  Dr.  Amain  Routh,  in  a  paper  read  in  April  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Haweian  Society,  strenuously  advocated  the  painting  of 
the  cervix  with  a  strong  solution  of  iodine.  The  believers  in 
flexion  and  counter-irritants  explain  the  benefit  of  Copeman's 
practice  in  a  manner  favorable  to  their  own  theories;  it  necessi- 
tates pulling  on  the  cervix,  and  thus  remedies  a  displacement ;  it 
involves  handling  of  the  cervix,  thus  constituting  in  itself  a  form  of 
counter-irritation.  There  may  be  truth  in  all  these  theories.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Duncan's  practice  of  applying  cocaine  to  the  cervix  may  act 
as  a  sedative ;  but  here  again  the  defenders  of  counter-irritation 
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that  it  really  acts  as  a  counter-irritant  through  the 
mechaDical  disturbance  of  the  cervix  required  for  its  application. 
There  is  also  a  purely  therapeutic  school  of  obstetricians  who  put 
their  trust  in  bromides,  menthol,  and  other  drugs.  It  happens  that 
all  contending  parties  can  lawfully  claim  long  series  of  'cures  on 
undoubted  clinical  evidence.  On  this  fact,  Ahllfeld,  Kaltenbach 
and  other  obstetricians  base  their  theory  that  the  uncontrollable 
vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  a  pure  necurosis  ;  it  has  been  cured  by  sud- 
den fright,  or  by  anxiety  about  other  matters  besides  the  pregnancy. 
These  observers,  in  turn,  explain  away  all  the  other  theories. 
Dilitation,  counter- irritation,  rectification  of  displacements  cure  by 
acting  on  the  patient's  mind,  they  believe.  Moral  treatment  alone 
may  cure  the  vomiting.  There  remains,  unfortunately,  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  nothing  stops  the  vomiting  save  termination  of 
the  pregnancy.  The  induction  of  labor  is  not  without  risk  ;  the 
practitioner  is  unwilling  to  resort  to  it  when  the  vomiting  has  not 
lasted  long,  while  later  on  the  patient  may  be  fatally  enfeebled  by 
constant  sickness,  hence  the  gravity  of  the  entire  question  becomes 
self-evident.  No  wonder  so  much  is  written  on  hyperemesis  gravi- 
dorum,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  before  anything  like  a 
sound  routine  practice,  suitable  to  others  than  hospital  obstetrics  an 
of  extremely  specialized  experience,  is  established  to  the  benefit  of 
humanity  and  the  comfort  of  the  practitioner. — British  Medical 
Journal,  May  30,  i8gi. 

Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis  for  Nurses  and  Nurslings. — In  a  paper 
read  March  10  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Duver- 
net.  Medical  Inspector  of  nurses  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  has 
given  certain  statistical  results  of  his  practice  for  six  years.  Every 
year  there  are  made  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  about  14,000 
examinations  of  nurses,  among  whom  5,300  bring  up  nurslings  in 
the  family.  Each  one  of  these  women  when  she  comes  to  the  Pre- 
fecture is  armed  by  a  certificate  given  by  a  physician  in  her 
neighborhood  and  testifying  that  she  is  not  affected  with  any 
contagious  disease  ;  but  the  nurses  who  quit  their  place  in  a 
family  before  taking  another  place  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  new  visit  to  the  Prefecture.  Now,  Dr.  Duvernet  com- 
plains justly  of  the  insufficiency  of  this  visit  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  syphilis.  Practically,  when  at  this  visit, 
the  nurse  is  recognized  as  a  syphilitic,  she  is  interdicted  from 
taking  a  place  as  a  nurse  and  is  simply  informed  that  she  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  communicable  disease,  without  entering  into  the  details. 
When  she  is  not  manifestly  syphilitic,  but  it  is  known  that  she  has 
given  the  breast  to  a  syphilitic  nursling,  her  examination  is 
adjourned  for  two  months  from  the  day  when  she  was  separated 
from  the  syphilitic  infant.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  very  often 
it  is  not  known  whether  the  women  have  nursed  syphilitic  infants. - 
If  then  they  are  at  the  moment  of  examination  free  from  apparent 
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lesions  ihey  are  permitted  to  take  a  place  and  if  syphilis  afterward 
breaks  out,  they  may  thiis  prove  sources  of  syphilitic  infection. 
The  author  demands  that  the  following  administrative  regulations 
should  be  adopted  ; 

1.  All  nurses  seeking  situations,  who  since  less  than  two 
months,  have  given  the  breast  to  a  nursling,  should  before  being 
permitted  to  take  a  new  place,  be  rerpired  to  produce  a  medical 
certificate  testifying  that  the  nursling  was  not  affected  with  any 
contagious  disease. 

2.  Any  nurse  who  is  not  armed  with  such  a  certificate  must  be 
provided  with  a  medical  certificate  (the  date  of  which  corresponds 
to  a  period  at  least  two  or  three  months  from  the  day  she  separated 
from  her  last  nursling),  testifying  that  she  has  not  been  contam- 
inated by  this  nursling. 

3.  Every  person  who  takes  a  nurse  from  Bureau  de  Plaeement, 
accepts  the  obligation  to  procure  for  this  nurse,  at  the  moment  she 
leaves  his  service,  a  medical  certificate,  certifying  thai  his  child  was 
not  affected  with  any  contagious  disease. — Journal  ef  Cut.  and 
Oen-C'r.  Diseases. 

IVkal  a  Horse  Would  Say  if  He  Could  Speak.— Mavi't  hitch  me 
to  a  post  or  iron  railing  when  the  mercury  is  below  freezing.  I 
need  the  skin   on  my  tongue. 

Don't  leave  me  hitclied  in  a  stall  at  night  with  a  big  cob  right 
where  I  must  lie  down.  1  am  tied  and  can't  select  a  smooth 
place. 

Don't  compel  me  to  eat  more  salt  than  1  want  by  mixing  it  with 
my  oats.     I  know  better  than  any  other  animal  how  much  !  need. 

Don't  think  because  I  go  free  under  the  whip  that  I  don't  get 
tired.      Vou  would  move  up  under  the  whip. 

Don't  think  because  I'm  a  horse  that  iron  weeds  and  briars  wori'l 

Don't  whip  me  when  I  get  frightened  along  the  road,  or  I  will 
e.xpect  it  next  time  and  may  make  trouble. 

Don't  trot  me  up  hill,  for  I  have  to  carry  you  and  the  buggv, 
and  myself  too.  Try  it  yourself  sometime;  run  up  hill  with  a  big 
load. 

Don't  keej)  my  stable  very  dark,  for  when  I  get  out  into  the 
light  my  eyes  are  injured,  especially  if  the  snow  be  on  the  ground. 

Don't  say  "whoa"  unless  you  mean  it.  Teach  me  to  stop  at 
the  word.  It  may  check  me  if  the  lines  break,  and  save  running- 
away  and  smash-up. 

Don't  make  me  drink  ice-cold  water,  nor  put  a  frosty  bit  in  my 
moutli.  Warm  the  bit  by  holding  it  half  aminute  against  my  body. 

Don't  fail  to  file  my  teeth  when  they  get  jagged  and  I  cannot 
chew  my  food.     When  I  get  lean  it  is  a  sign  my  teeth  need  filing. 

Don't  ask  me  to  "back"  with  the  biinds  on.      I'm  afraid  to. 

Don't  run  me  down  a  steep  hill,  for  if  anything  should  give 
way,   1  might  break  your  neck. 

h.ji,..    A'OOQlC 
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Don't  put  on  niy  blind  bridle  so  that  it  irritates  my  eye,  or  so 
leave  my  fore-lock  that  it  will  be  in  my  eyes. 

Don't  be  so  careless  of  my  harness  as  to  find  a  great  sore  on 
me  before  you  attend  to  it. 

Don't  lend  me  to  some  block-head  that  has  less  sense  than  I 
have. 

Don't  forget  the  old  book  that  is  a  friend  of  the  oppressed,  that 
says:    'A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast," — Farm  Jaurtial. 

Avoidance  of  Stimulants  During  Hemorrhage. — It  is  customary 
when  the  accident  of  hemorrhage  occurs,  for  the  operator,  or  some 
bystander  to  administer  wine,  brandy  or  some  other  alcoholic 
stimulant  to  the  patient,  under  the  false  idea  of  sustaining  the 
vital  power.  It  is  my  solenao  duty  to  protest  against  this 
practice  on  the  purest  and  strictest  scientific  grounds.  The  action 
of  alcohol,  under  such  circumstances  is  injurious  all  around.  It 
excites  the  patient  and  renders  him  or  her  nervous  and  restless. 
It  relaxes  the  arteries  and  favors  the  escape  of  blood  through  the 
divided  structures.  Entering  the  circulation  in  a  diluted  state,  it 
acts  in  the  manner  of  a  salt  in  dtfstroying  the  coagulating  quality 
of  the  blood,  and  above  all  other  mischiefs,  it  increases  the  action 
of  the  heart,  stimulating  it  to  throw  out  more  blood  through  the 
divided  vessels.  These  are  all  serious  mischiefs,  but  the  last 
named  is  the  worst.  In  hemorrhage  the  very  keystone  of  success 
lies  so  much  in  quietness  of  the  circulation  that  actual  failure  of 
the  heart  up  to  faintness,  is  an  advantage,  for  it  brings  the  blood 
at  the  bleeding  point  to  a  stand-still,  enables  it  to  clot  firmly  when 
it  has  that  tendency  and  forms  the  most  effective  possible  check 
upon  the  flow  from  the  vessels.  Dr.  Richardson  {Asclepiad,  No, 
JQ,  iSqj),  refers  to  a  case  in  which  three  pounds  of  blood  was  lost 
and  the  patient  was  unconscious,  but  which  recovered.  He  refers 
to  this  case  as  typical,  because  if  a  stimulant  were  not  wanted  in  it 
a  stimulant  can  not  be  called  for  in  examples  less  severe.  The 
course  followed  was  simply  to  lay  the  patient  quite  recumbent 
when  signs  of  faintness  supervened,  and,  so  long  as  he  could 
swallow,  to  feed  him  with  warm  milk  and  water  freely.  Such,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  proper  treatment  to  be  employed  in  every 
instance  of  syncope  from   loss  of  blood. — Dietetic   Gazette.   June, 

Secret  Remedies. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Med- 
icine, a  paper  read  by  M,  Lereboullet  on  the  subject  of  secret 
remedies,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Academy,  produced 
much  mirth  amongst  the  company.  The  witty  academician 
reported  on  a  number  of  remedies,  family  secrets,  and  useful  and 
infallible  panaceas,  of  which  the  composition  had  been  forwarded 
direct  to  the  Academy  either  by  the  healers  themselves  or  through 
the  Home  Secretary.     The  majority  of  the  inventors  are  artisans — 
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shepherds,  blacksmiths,  nurses,  barbers,  etc.  A  few,  however, 
come  from  the  more  educated  classes — country  clergymen,  magis- 
trates, teachers,  retired  civil  servants,  etc.  All  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  they  proposed.  They 
generally  declare  it  to  be  an  heirloom  in  their  own  family,  and 
obtained  from  an  aged  savant  or  an  octogenarian  lady  who  had 
possessed  the  secret  for  several  generations.  The  extolled  remedy 
is  rarely  an  innovation.  Sometimes  it  has  been  exhumed  from 
an  "old  book,"  or  it  may  be  from  a  "  dusty  parchment,  "  discov. 
ered  in  a  neighboring  convent  which  had  been  pillaged  during  the 
Revolution.  Some  correspondents  have  no  other  object  in  their 
communication  than  a  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow  creatures. 
Others  propose  to  the  Academy  the  most  fantastic  condiiioDS  for 
the  disposal  of  their  remedy.  Very  few  of  the  remedies  are  of  a 
therapeutic  nature.  Nearly  all  are  tainted  in  some  way  by  super- 
stition.— Paris  Correspondent  of  Chem.  and  Drugg. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. — The  second 
annual  session  of  this  association  recently  held  in  Washington, 
adopted  a  permanent  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  interesting 
session  was  marked  by  harmony  and  enthusiasm.  Colleges 
becoming  members  of  the  association  must  demand  of  their  stu- 
dents, before  they  receive  the  M.  D,  degree,  that  they  have 
attended  three  full  courses  of  medical  lectures  of  not  less  than  six 
months  each,  no  two  courses  being  in  the  same  year.  The 
entrance  exaroioation,  as  prepared  by  Drs.  Osier  and  Millard,  are 
adopted  without  change.  These  require  that  colleges  becoming 
members  of  the  association  shall  demand  of  all  matriculates  an 
entrance  examination  equal  to  the  following  : 

1.  By  writing  legibly  and  correctly  a  composition  of  not  less 
than  two  hundred  words. 

2.  By  the  translation  of  easy  latin  prose. 

3.  By  passing  an  examination  in  higher  arithmetic  or  the  ele- 
ments of  algebra. 

4.  By  passing  an  examination  in  elementary  physics. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  the  matriculates  or  graduates  of 
recognized  colleges  of  literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  or  graduates 
of  high  schools  of  the  first  grade,  or  of  normal  schools  directly 
supported  by  the  state,  be  exempt  from  this  examination.  Stn- 
dents  are  allowed  one  year  to  remove  a  condition  in  latin.  As 
provided  at  the  Nashville  meeting  in  1890,  the  provisions  of  this 
examination  become  operative  in  1892.  In  view  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  these  requirements,  one  college  withdrew  from  the 
association,  and  a  very  few  delegates  that  had  the  credentials  of 
their  college  were  deterred  "  for  the  present  "  from  participating 
in  the  meeting.  The  colleges  that  at  present  withhold  their  support 
from  the  association  are  Of  two  classes  :  Less  than  half  a  dozen  of 
our  best  institutions  having  a  policy  of  extreme  conservatism,  or 
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perhaps  provincial ispi ;  secondly,  about  a  dozen  two-course  insti- 
tutions. Perhaps  the  colleges  in  the  first  class  would  not  be 
benefitted  by  membership  iu  an  association  recently  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States,  but  certainly  they  should  give  their  moral  support 
to  the  movement  for  bringing  about  a  better  system  of  medical 
education  in  this  country.  The  policy  of  the  association  is  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  minimum  of  requirements,  below  which 
no  college  can  go  and  claim  recognition  or  respectability.  The 
association  has  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  association  should  have  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  high 
grade  schools.  A  majority  of  the  colleges  in  the  country  are  not 
now  members  of  the  association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  next 
annual  session  the  association  will  be  so  increased  as  to  include 
every  college  in  the  United  States,  whose  teachers  really  desire  a 
better  system  and  higher  grade  of  medical  education  in  this  coun- 
\ty.— Journal  of  American  Medical  Association. 

A  New  Disease  of  Americans. — According  to  Dr.  Lange,  perity- 
phlitis, or  appendicitis,  is  usually  common  in  America,  and 
particularly  in  New  York,  one  surgeon,  for  example,  having 
encountered  twenty-one  cases  in  a  period  of  eleven  months.  This, 
Dr.  Lange  attributes  to  two  of  our  national  failings,  that  of  eating 
too  much  and  chewing  too  little,  the  result  of  which  is  constipa- 
tion. Contributary  causes  of  the  prevalent  constipation  are  our 
hurrying,  restless,  nerve-straining  lives,  whicn  lead  us  to  ignore 
the  demands  of  nature.  Fecal  accumulation  sets  up  trouble  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum.  So-called  fecal  calculi  are  often 
found,  but  very  rarely — much  more  rarely  than  was  formerly 
believed — foreign  bodies,  as  causes  of  appendicular  disease.  The 
presence  of  pent-up  secretions  in  the  appendix  is  prone  to  set  up 
an  inflammatory  condition,  and  this  may  pursue  its  course  without 
dcstro)-ing  the  integrity  of  the  appendicular  wall,  or  it  may  lead  to 
extra  csecal  suppuration,  which  is  almost  always  situated  within 
the  peritoneum,  rarely  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-colon,  and 
almost  invariably  accompanied  with  perforation  of  the  appendix. — 
Medical  Record. 

Medical  Schools  in  Cincinnati. — An  exchange  states  that  Dr. 
James  T.  Whittaker  says  the  medical  schools  of  Cincinnati  repre- 
sent every  freak,  fraud  and  frenzy  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable.  There  is  a  hospital  for  every  race,  for  every  creed,  for 
every  sex,  for  every  age,  and  at  present  rates  there  will  soon  be 
one  for  every  disease  and  every  doctor,  as  founders  of  hospitals 
and  medical  schools,  are  physicians,  preachers,  fashionable  ladies, 
and  men  who  have  made  fortunes  by  questionable  means,  as  vend- 
ing patent  medicines. — Medical  Progress. 
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Dr.  R.  Harviy  Reed,  of  Mansfield,  0.,  has  struck  upoD  an 
ingenious  method  of  becoming  the  prominent  person  oi  thai 
region.  He  is  interested  in  experiments  upon  animals  to  demon- 
strate certain  surgical  ideas  that  he  seeks  to  make  of  advantage  to 
the  profession.  As  a  fact,  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Manstield. 
believes  this  work  is  all  right,  and  its  opponent  does  not ;  hence, 
one  paper  representing  the  believers  in  vivisection,  calls  attention 
to  the  value  of  Or.  Reed's  work,  and  incidentally  to  himself,  while 
the  other  does  not  believe  in  vivisection  and  hence  calls  attention 
to  Dr.  Reed's  work,  and  to  Dr.  Reed  himself.  As  all  the  people 
in  and  around  Mansfield  are  supporters  of  the  positive  or  the  neg- 
ative of  this  question,  the  doctor  is  emphatically,  called  to  the 
attention  of  all,  as  a  capital  surgeon  interested  in  the  progress  of 
his  art.  The  secular  papers  have  hit  upon  the  best  possible 
scheme  for  the  advancement  of  his  interests.  They  do  the  fighting 
while  he  looks  after  his  patients.  His  interests  will  be  best  served 
by  keeeping  steadily  at  his  professional  work  while  the  secular 
papers  continue  their  war  concerning  the  same.  The  results  of  his 
experiments  we  will  give  our  readers  at  a  later  date,  when  he 
shall  have  perfected  them  to  his  own  satisfaction. ^7(4i-  American 

The  Ohio  Medical  Society  at  its  last  meeting  passed  the  followinj; 
resolutions  : 

Whereas,  there  exists  in  the  regular  medical  profession,  an  ear- 
nest and  wide-spread  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of  medical 
education  by  retjuiring  of  its  graduates  more  years  of  study  and 
better  clinical  training,  and 

Whereas,  the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  medical 
schools,  especially  those  located  in  small  and  out-of-the-wav  places 
where  clinical  and  hospital  advantages  can  not  exist,  is  plainly 
inconsistent  with  the  foref^oing  preamble,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  that  the  formation 
of  new  medical  schools  in  small  towns  or  villages  remote  from 
hospital  clinical  advantages  and  lines  of  travel,  should  be  and  is 
hereby  strongly  condemned,  and  also,  that  regularly  educated 
physicians  in  good  professional  standing,  who  encourage  in  any 
way  either  directly  or  indirectly  the  establishment  of  medical 
schools,  such  as  above  condemned,  should  be  advised  against  such 
a  course  as  being  detrimental  to  professioqal  interest  and  honor. 

The  object  of  these  is  commendable,  but  the  simple  suppression 
of  the  schools  would  not  secure  that  object.  Let  the  society 
secure  a  law  prohibiting  the  licensing  or  degree-granting  power  to 
all  unendowed  colleges  and  its  object  will  be  obtained  in  a  most 
effectual  manner,  without  friction  and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to 
evisting  schools. — Medieal  Standard. 
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ORIGINAL  ARTICLES. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  DRAINING  THE  PELVIS  WITH 
LARGE  TUBES  AND  IODOFORM  GAUZE  STRIPS  IN 
CASE  OF  BLEEDING  AFTER  LAPAROTOMY.* 


For  the  Ust  six  years  I  have  used  the  iodoform  tampon  in  various 
cases  of  hemorrhage  where  I  could  not  reach  the  blood  vessels 
well  enough  to  apply  a  ligature,  and  I  can  only  say  that  it  has 
relieved  me  of  considerable  annoyance  and  anxiety.  Mikulicz, 
about  five  years  ago,  introduced  his  tobacco-pouch  tampon  in 
cases  of  pelvic  operations  to  cover,  as  he  called  it,  the  dead  spaces 
resulting  from  enucleation  of  large  tumors  which  had  no  pedicle 
and  where  the  peritoneum  was  not  extensive  enough  to  cover  the 
enucleated  surface.  This  was  certainly  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  operative  measures  and  it  encouraged  quite  a  number  of  sur- 
geons to  remove  tumors  which  otherwise  they  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  touch.  The  only  objection  I  found,  in  one  case  of 
laparotomy,  was  the  difficulty  of  its  removal.  When,  therefore, 
Walcher,  of  Stuttgart  (Centralblatt  fur  Gynaekologie  No.  46,  , 
1890),  described  his  method  of  draining  the  abdominal  cavity  in 
case  of  hemorrhage  after  laparotomy,  which  he  had  tried  in  seven 
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cues  with  excellent  results,  I  was  not  slow  ia  my  resolution  to 
carry  it  out  should  a  case  come  into  my  hands  which  would  give 
the  slightest  cause  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  after -bleeding. 

On  February  1st,  this  year,  I  operated  on  a  case  of  double 
ovariaa  cancer  in  an  advanced  state.  The  tumors  were  go  wedged 
into  the  pelvic  cavity  that  their  pressore  upon  the  blood  vessels 
produced  such  enormous  ascites  as  to  threaten  her  with  suffocation. 
The  ascitic  fluid  again  pressed  the  tumors  into  the  pelvis  that  the 
patient  was  frantic  with  pain  in  the  small  of  her  back.  To  give 
her  relief  I  tapped  her  once,  but  in  course  of  one  week  the  fluid 
had  reached  the  former  volume  and  the  excruciating  pain  in  her 
back,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  suffocation,  returned  with  the  same 
severity.  The  patient,  who  at  first  told  me  never  to  speak  of  an 
operation,  now  imperatively  demanded  to  be  relieved  of  her  suffer- 
ing in  whatever  way  and  at  whatever  cost.  I  only  reluctantly 
yielded  to  her  desire,  the  more  so  as  I  had  noticed  a  nodule  in  the 
epigastric  region  at  the  time  when  I  tapped  her.  On  incision  the 
right  tumor  was  found  to  be  movable  and  presented  a  [>edicle,  but 
'  the  left  one  was  adherent  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  pelvic  wall  so 
that  I  had  to  peel  it  off.  There  was  considerable  parenchymatous 
oozing,  which  did  not  cease  after  flushing  the  cavity  and  using 
pressure  with  sponges,  so  that  I  decided  to  use  a  large  rubber  tube 
about  the  thickness  of  a  thumb  and  a  strip  of  iodoform  game 
about  one  and  a  one-half  yards  long.  The  latter  was  pulled 
through  the  tube  and  the  long  end  pressed  against  the  bleeding 
parts,  the  Douglas  pouch  was  filled  by  it  and  the  tube  kept  k 
pressure  up.  She  recovered  the  operation  without  any  untowaroS 
symptom,  but  about  four  weeks  later  showed  signs  of  pyloric 
obstruction,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  she  died  from  inanition. 
I  have  since  used  it  in  another  case  of  small  ovariaa  cyst  about 
the  size  of  a  list  and  adhering  to  the  posterior  pan  of  uterus  and 
Douglas  pouch.  Adhesions  were  very  firm  so  that  the  cyst  did 
burst  and  emptied  its  contents,  a  dark  grumous  mus,  into  the 
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pelvic  cavity.  Considerable  parenchymatoiiB  ooung  induced  me 
to  use  the  drainage  tube  aad  gauze.  Patieat  made  a  smooth  and 
rapid  recovery. 

REMOVAL   OF   A   DERMOID   CYST. 

Dr.  Wm.  Busch,  of  Genoa,  O.,  called  me  to  see  Mrs.  T.,  aged 
about  thirty-three  years,  married  for  several  years,  never  had  any 
children.  She  complained  of  pain  in  her  right  ovarian  region  for 
the  last  few  years,  but  especially  so  since  last  July.  On  examina- 
tion I  found  a  solid,  not  fully  outlined  tumor,  reaching  nearly  up 
to  the  umbilicus  ;  it  moved  very  little  and  with  the  Uterus  only. 
At  the  operation,  performed  on  March  25th,  the  tunaor  presented 
the  size  of  a  laige  child's  head ;  adhesions  were  extensive.  Ad 
incision  into  the  tumor  brought  to  light  a  large  quantity  of  soft, 
cheesy  substance,  with  balls  of  long  hair.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
form  a  suitable  pedicle,  I  peeled  the  tumor  out  of  its  peritoneal 
covering  and  then  tied  the  remaining  mass  in  four  parts,  but  there 
was  still  some  bleeding  going  on  even  after  flushing  the  cavity  and 
using  pressure  with  sponges.  The  light  of  the  room  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  after  giving  patient  Trendelenburg's 
position  I  could  not  find  the  bleeding  point.  Patient  collapsed 
considerably  so  that  any  further  attempt  to  find  the  source  of 
hemorrhage  would  have  been  fraught  with  danger.  I  therefore 
filled  the  Douglas  pouch  up  with  the  iodoform  gauze  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  first  case.  Patient  rallied  from  the  operation  with 
a  very  feeble  pulse,  but  her  temperature  did  not  exceed  100". 
After  forty-eight  hours  I  removed  the  tube  and  gauze  strip,  and 
from  that  time  on  she  made  a  rapid  recovery. 

I  am  well  aware  that  some  of  our  foremost  German  operators 
are  not  in  favor  of  drainage,  even  in  the  most  complicated  cases, 
and  that  in  spite  of  this  they  have  obtained  excellent  results.  A 
few,  however,  have  returned  to  drainage,  and  Sanger  especially 
advocates  glass  tubes  with  iodoform  gauze  (capillary  drainage) ; 
he  claims  a  smoother  recovery  for  his  cases  and  thinks  that  by 
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this  procedure  the  action  of  the  blood  ferments  is  neutrsliied. 
The  majority  of  American  and  English  suTgeons  are  greatly  in 
favor  of  drainage,  and  the  good  results  obtained  thereby  will  prob- 
ably not  lead  them  so  soon  to  abandon  this  method.  It  is  true, 
the  splendid  results  obtained  by  Ohlshausen,  Martin  and  others, 
without  drainage,  are  apt  to  lend  additional  lustre  to  their  opera- 
tive skill ;  but  as  we  cannot  all  reach  such  a  height  of  perfection 
in  operating  or  possess  the  marvelous  dexterity  of  a  Tait,  and  as 
we  are  not  all  surrounded  by  such  a  staff  of  well-trained  assistants 
and  nurses  and  other  facilities  which  their  hospitals  afford,  we 
often  look  about  us  for  measures  which  will  shorten  and  simplif}' 
our  operations  without  lessening  their  safety.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  old  surgical  rule,  to  tie  every  bleeding  vessel  which  will 
admit  of  ligation,  should  never  be  thrown  overboard.  Despite  of 
this  rule,  however,  we  often  have  cases  which  are  in  such  a  state 
of  collapse  that  the  shortening  of  the  operation  becomes  imper- 
ative, and  it  is  in  such  cases,  especially  in  parenchymatous  bleeding 
from  the  denuded  surfaces,  where  the  packing  of  the  pelvis  serves 
us  in  good  stead.  Yes,  it  is  really  for  the  purpose  of  tamponade 
more  than  for  drainage  that  we  use  this  combination  of  gauze  strips 
and  large  drainage  tubes,  since  a  healthy  peritoneum  generally 
serves  already  as  an  excellent  draining  surface.  Still  in  many 
cases  the  power  of  absorption  of  the  peritoneum  is  very  mnch 
impaired,  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  rid  the  abdominal  cavity  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  blood  and  accumulated  secretions.  Id 
such  cases,  where  drainage  is  used  the  recovery  is  avowedly  less 
interrupted  or  eventful  than  where  drainage  is  omitted.  Walcher 
has  used  this  method  tn  four  cases  of  tumors  with  vascular  perito- 
neal adhesions  and  in  three  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  with  the  best 
results  ;  he  did  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  tie  the  bleeding 
vessels.  He  uses  glass  tubes  with  a  lumen  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  and  of  a  length  from  five  to  eight  inches.  As  I  had  no  glass 
tube  of  such  size  on  hand  I  used  a  rubber  tube,  but  I  think  that 
glass  tubes  are  preferable  ;  the  drainage  opening  seems  to  unite 
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better  after  using  the  latter.  The  iodoform  gauie  strip  can  be 
nied  from  one  to  three  yaxAi  long  ;  to  exercise  sufficient  pressure 
upon  the  bleeding  surface,  yon  can  pack  the  whole  pelvis  with  it, 
and  the  tube  will  keep  up  the  pressure  and  give  readj  outlet  to  the 
secretions.  I  applied  the  sutures  the  same  way  as  if  there  had 
been  no  drainage  tube  inserted,  and  tied  the  thread  near  the  tube 
in  a  noose  so  that  after  fortjr-eight  hours,  when  the  tube  was 
removed,  I  could  simply  draw  the  edges  of  the  opening  tc^ther 
and  make  a  permanent  knot.  In  removing  the  tube  you  lift  it 
slightly,  and  you  can  then  readily  pull  the  gauze  strip  out  through 
it.  Walcher  found  the  wound  healed  completely  in  nine  days.  In 
my  cases  it  took  a  few  days  longer  to  heal,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  use  of  rubber  instead  of  glass  tubes.  I  covered  the  wound  and 
tube  with  iodoform  gauze  and  wood  wool.  Walcher  had  to  resort 
in  two  cases  after  forty-eight  hours  again  to  the  tamponade,  as  he 
met  with  some  fresh  hemorrhage,  but  could  close  the  wound  after 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  He  also  found,  that  owing  to  the  pres- 
snre  of  the  tampon,  two  patients  complained  of  retention  of  flatus; 
tbis  is,  however,  a  small  disadvantage  in  comparison  to  the  great 
advantages  of  the  method  in  other  respects. 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

HENRY   A.     RILBV,     A.B.,     LLB.,    NEW    VORK, 
ACCIDINT    CASKS  IN  THK  COURTS. 

The  courts  .have  been  busy  recently  in  defining  certain  casualties 
to  be  or  not  to  be  accidents,  so  as  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  accident  insurance  companies. 

Not  long  since  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  long  and 
very  interesting  decision  held  that  death  resulting  from  the  malig- 
nant pustule,  caused  by  the  infliction  upon  the  body  of  diseased 
animal  matter  containing  bacillus  anthrax,  is  death  from  disease, 
and  not  an  accident. 
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In  aaother  case  in  Miasouri  tbe  court  held  that  sunstroke  was  a 
iHseasc  and  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  a  policy  of  insarance 
Against  bodily  injuries  sustained  through  external,  violent  and 
accidental  means  but  expressly  excepting  "any  disease  or  bodily 
infirmity. " 

In  Illinois  it  is  said  that  a  decision  has  just  been  rendered  that 
death  from  inhaling  gas  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  ignorantly 
blew  out  the  light  in  a  hotel  bed  room  is  not  an  accident  but  a 
disease.  This  decision  will  go  before  the  Appellate  Court  for 
review  before  it  will  hare  authority. 

In  a  case  in  Virginia  the  last  instance  of  inhaling  gas  seems  to 
have  been  decided  to  be  accidental  so  as  to  permit  a  recovery 
under  the  policy  of  insurance. 

EMBALMING   AS   A    HIKDRANCE  TO   THE   DETECTION    OF   CRIME. 

Some  of  the  medical  papers  have  been  recently  discussing  the 
process  of  embalming  which  now  seems  to  be  quite  popular  among 
undertakers  instead  of  the  old  method  of  keeping  a  body  antil  the 
funeral  by  the  use  of  ice.  It  seems  that  arsenions  acid  is  used  in 
most  instances  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  practically  useless 
to  attempt  to  determine  whether  the  death  has  been  caused  by  a 
previous  dose  of  arsenic.  At  all  events  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  on  a  charge  of  arsenic 
poisoning  when  it  appeared  that  the  drug  had  been  inserted  in  the 
body  after  death.  There  ought  to  be  regulations  forbidding  the 
process  of  embalming  in  all  cases  until  a  proper  certificate  of  death 
has  been  procured. 

THE    IRON    MAIDEN. 

A  recent  writer  speaks  as  follows  about  one  of  the  most  painful 
instruments  of  punishment  ever  devised:  "Any  American  who 
goes  abroad  this  year  will  do  well  to  visit  a  remarkable  historical 
collection  now  to  be  seen  in  the  German  Exhibition  of  London. 
This  collection  was  made  by  a  Franconian  nobleman  who  had  it 
set  up  in  the  town  hall  ^of  Nuremburg.     He  spent  years  in  making 
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it.  The  central  jewel,  the  Rohinoor  of  the  collection,  is  one  of 
the  most  awful  graven  images  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  men 
to  conceive.  This  ia  ibt  voT\A-ia.mo\n  Biserne  Jungfrau,  the  'Iron 
Maiden '  of  Nuremburg. 

"This  monstrous  invention  was  an  improvement  in  ferocity  upon 
the  brazen  bull  into  which  the  ancient  tyrant,  after  heating  it  red 
hot,  was  about  to  thrust  his  naked  victims.  Many  Americans  have 
seen  the  Iron  Maiden  ;  all  Americans  ought  to   see  her. 

"The  sight  ia  an  excellent  tonic  for  young  Yankees  of  both  sexes 
sufiering  from  overcUlture  and  reduced  into  a  fit  of  medieevalism 
by  the  picturesque  and  romantic  attractions  of  such  '  quaint  old 
towns  of  art  and  Bong '  as  the  city  of  Hans  Sach  and  Albert 
Durer.  For  the  Iron  Maiden  was  no  ingenious  toy  devised  to  amuse 
the  idle  and  frighten  the  thoughtless  into  good  behavior.  Clasped 
in  her  stifling  embrace,  pierced  in  all  parts  of  the  human  body  not 
abaolutely  vital  by  the  sharpened  spikes  set  into  steel  valves  which 
had  closed  upon  him  a  living  man,  many  a  wretch  yielded  up  the 
ghost  in  torments  not  to  be  conceived  of  adequately  save  by  the 
imagination  of  an  Edgar  Poe.  And  this  not  by  the  edict  of  a 
despot  mad  with  unbridled  power,  but  in  the  normal  course  of 
justice  as  justice  was  understood  and  administered  during  the 
'good  old  times. '  " 

UNDERTAKING   AS   A   NUISANCE. 

The  question  whether  undertaking  and  embalming  is  a  nuisance 
came  up  for  consideration  a  short  time  since  in  New  York  City,  in 
tbe  case  of  a  large  and  well-appointed  establishment  located  right 
in  the  center  of  the  most  fashionable  neighborhood  on  Murray 
Hill.  The  property  where  the  undertaking  establishment  was 
placed  had  been  restricted  by  deeds  from  previous  owners  against 
any  business  which  might  be  offensive  to  the  ndghbors,  such  as 
factories,  stables  and  any  kind  of  a  nuisance,  and  suit  was 
brought  for  injunction  on  the  ground  that  this  restriction  applied 
to  tbe  business  of  undertaking  and  embalming. 

A  large  mass  of  testimony  was  taken  on  both  sides  and  that 
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givcD  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  was  to  the  effect  that  the  bnsioen 
was  cleanly,  well  conducted,  and  not  offensive.  The  manager  of 
the  company  even  went  to  far  as  to  say  that  he  would  rather  attend 
a  funeral  than  a  wedding.  The  court  decided,  however,  that  the 
leitrictions  on  the  property  covered  the  butiness  of  undertaking 
and  delivered  the  following  opinion:  "While  every  advance  in 
science  is  bailed  with  delight,  popular  opinion  has  not  yet  reached 
the  belief  that  the  general  good  requires  that  private  corporations 
or  individuals  shall  for  gain  or  from  motives  of  philanthropy  open 
dead-houses  in  fashionable  or  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  city, 
or  where  autopsies  are  held  or  where  dead  bodies  are  cut  up  and 
stored,  or  where  funerals  are  furnished  without  regard  to  number 
whenever  required.  Cremation  in  the  city  would  be  as  readily 
tolerated. 

"All  of  these  things  arc  good  in  their  places  but  offensive  every- 
where else.  Dead-houses,  morgues,  dissecting  rooms  and  estab- 
lishments for  autopsies  or  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  have  no 
place  in  a  city  like  New  York,  and  if  tolerated  should,  for  sanitary 
and  other  reasons,  be  permitted  only  along  the  water  fronts  or  in 
some  out'Of-the-way  place  so  far  removed  from  habitation  as  not 
to  offend  the  amenities  of  life  and  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all 
harmful  influences.  " 

LIFE   SAVING    IS    MERITORIOUS. 

A  recent  Ohio  decision  holds  that  in  that  state  the  attempt  to 
save  life  is  meritorious  and  deserves  in  some  cases  to  secure  money 
damages  from  a  railroad  corporation. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  person  who  was  badly  injured  in  the 
effort  to  save  a  small  child  from  being  run  over  by  a  train.  The 
person  had  been  talking  to  the  child's  nurse  and  the  child  not 
being  carefully  watched  wandered  in  front  of  an  approaching  train. 
In  the  attempt  to  save  the  child  the  rescuer  it  seems  became  a  little 
bewildered  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  train  quick 
enough  to  save  serious  injury.  The  court  held  that  there  was  a 
right  of  recovery  against  the  railroad  as  a  person  in  rescning 
another  cannot  stop  to  weigh  the  chances  of  danger  to  himself. 
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Pjidatoi  oF  Dermatolc«y  in  Wmcm  Kaene  Univenity :  Contu]iiD(  Phyiiciio  for  Dileuei  of 

Ibc  Skin  Is  CluHty  ind  Si.  Aluii  WDun  uid  Cbildien*  Hoipiuls, 

and  to  Ihe  City  Hoipiul,  ClcvcLind,  O. 

Acue  is  the  culminating  condition  arising  from  a  series  of  func- 
tional derangements  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  As  we  see  it,  it  is  a 
circumscribed  inflammatioQ  of  the  skin,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body — the  comedo. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  etiological  factors  in  the  development 
of  acne — predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 

Prkdisposing  Causes. — Under  the  first  we  have  the  underlying 
influences  which  give  rise  to  the  accumulation  of  sebaceous  mat- 
erial.    They  are  varied,  and  will  be  taken  up  seriatim.- 

Age. — On  account  of  the  changes  in  the  skin  incident  to  puberty, 
acne  is  most  frequently  met  with  at  this  epoch.  The  trophic  and 
vasO'tuotor  influences  which  supplant  the  beardless  face  of  youth 
with  a  growth  of  soft  down,  and  bring  the  blush  of  modesty  to  the 
cheek  of  early  womanhood,  may,  when  perverted,  act  with  equal 
potency  as  disturbing  agents.  These  disturbances  appear  in  the 
sebaceous  glands  as : 

(a)  An  excess  of  secretion. 

(b)  An  alteration  of  the  secretion. 

(c)  A  retention  of  the  secretion  because  of  the  relaxed  state  of 
the  surrounding  parts. 

Usually,  however,  the  three  are  more  or  less  combined. 

Syhtomatic  or  Reflex  Causes. — When  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  is  irritated,  the  effect  frequently  observed  on  the  face  is  an 
erythematous  blush,  such  as  is  seen  in  dyspeptic  persons  after  a 
stimulating  repast,  especially  if  wine  has  been  partaken  of.  If  this 
be  continued  day  after  day,  the  blood  vessels  become  permanently 
engorged  with  blood ;  the  sebaceous  follicles  become  clogged  with 
sebaceous  matter;  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  follicular  inflam- 
mation— hence  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  acne  in  the  adult. 
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Then  again  the  geni  to -urinary  tract  may  give  rise  to  these  reflei 
disturbances.  I  have  in  mind  a  boy  who  was  troubled  with  a  most 
obstinate  acne  which  resisted  the  usual  treatment.  It  was  finally 
noted  that  he  had  an  unusually  long  and  adherent  prepuce.  He 
was  circumcised  and  forthwith  the  acne  disappeared. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  irritation  comes  from  some  part 
of  the  urethra,  either  as  an  excess  of  venery,'  from  the  passage  of 
calculi,  or  from  the  dribbling  of  irritating  urine. 

It  is  not  in  acne  alone  that  these  reflex  phenomena  are  met  with ; 
numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  they  have  given  rise  to 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.' 

Eliminative  Causes. — It  is  well  known  that  the  sebaceous  glands 
are  capable  of  performing  vicarious  action.  This  is  noticeable  it 
times  in  constipated  subjects,  whose  cutaneous  excretions  have  i 
fcecal  odor.  Under  these  conditions  the  sebum  is  poured  forth  in 
greater  quantity,  and  it  is  poured  forth  thicker  than  in  health. 
With  this  increased  action  the  glands  become  exhausted,  their  con- 
tents are  retained ;  then  comes  the  formation  of  the  comedo,  and 
its  sequel  is  inflammation — acne. 

Want  of  Vitality  in  the  Skin  Itself. — The  several  structures 
which  go  to  make  up  the  integument  may  be  in  an  atonic  condi- 
tion. This  is  most  marked  in  the  muscular  and  yellow  elastic 
fibres.  In  the  face,  the  plentiful  supply  of  striated  muscles  assists, 
by  their  frequent  contractions,  in  expelling  the  glandular  secre- 
tions. But  it  is  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  that  act  directly  on 
the  sebaceous  follicles.  The  erectores  pili  surround  them  as  in  a 
sling,  and,  in  contracting,  force  out  their  contents. 

This  atonic  condition  is  a  general  one,  and  not  limited  to  the 
muscles  of  the  integument. 

A  skin,  such  as  has  been  described,  may  be  recognized  by  its  pale, 
muddy  color,  and  its  cold,  doughy  feel.  Persons  with  this  skin 
are  prone  to  chilblains,  and  generally  have  cold  hands  and  feet. 

(1.)    Columbus  Mcdicit  Jnuinit.  Oclober,  1883.       {).)    Medicil  Hd  Surgical  Reporter,  JiH 
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They  are  predisposed  to  acne,  which  frequently  appears  without 
any  other  apparent  exciting  cause.  As  might  be  expected  under 
these  conditions,  the  disease  is  characterized  by  its  slow,  destructive 
<:ourse,  leaving  disfigurement  in  its  wake. 

Direct  or  Exciting  Causes. — Once  having  the  retained  extra- 
neous substance,  the  subsequent  course  will  depend  on  the  general 
state  of  the  system.  Hence  several  varieties  of  acne,  which  arc 
4>eyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  in  detail. 

In  some,  comedones  will  remain  as  a  disease /*«r  «;  more  fre- 
-quently,  however,  they  exist  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  inflam- 
matory disturbances  which  follow  acne  proper. 

Nor  do  the  abnormalities  of  the  sebaceous  function  always  give 
rise  to  acne.  Excessive  secretion  frequently  gives  rise  to  seborrhoea; 
and  retention  of  the  secretion  may  result  in  milium.  Not  infre- 
quently acne  is  due  to  cosmetics,  from  their  irritating  effects  on  the 
follicles  of  the  skin.  The  ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  as  the  bro- 
miue  and  iodine  salts,  frequently  sets  up  a  peculiar  acneic  eruption. 
Constitutional  diseases,  as  syphilis,  may  excite  an  inflammation  in 
the  follicles  of  the  skin. 

Treatment, — As  the  etiology  of  acne  is  seen  to  be  complex,  so 
the  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  require^ 
ments  of  each  individual  case. 

Local  Treatment, — There  are  cases  in  which  simple  stimulat- 
ing application  will  be  effectual.  The  best  I  have  found  is  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution  (gr.  j  to  5  'v-)  applied  tWo  or  three 
times  a  day.  Or  the  tincture  of  benzoin  (5  j  to  J  iv,)  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Generally  a  more  systematic  course  is  required,  and  we  proceed 
as  follows : 

Before  retiring  for  the  night,  the  face  should  be  bathed  in  warm 
water  using  soap  having  slight  excess  of  alkali,  commonly  called 
strong  soap^such  as  U  made  at  Carlsbad.  After  this,'  the  come- 
dones are  to  be  squeezed  out,  and  for  this,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  finger-nails.  By  selecting  a  certain  part  of  the  face  each  day, 
the  removal  will  be  more  complete  and  less  disfiguring. 
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Then  the  bichloride  solution,  or  the  following  paste,  should  be 
applied  for  the  night. 

'Bf-         Acidi  salicylic!,  gr.  x. 
Sulph.  prtecipitati,  5  'U- 
Glycerini, 
Alcoholis, 
Aquee  rosse  aa.  $  i. 

Misce  et  Sig.     Applj. 
Id  the  morning  the  face  is  to  be  washed  off  with  warm  water  aod 
a  neutral  soap,  and  afterward  rinsed  in  cold  water. 

The  stimulatiog  effect  of  this  lotion  will  become  apparent  by  the 
oily  state  of  the  skin,  which  the  following  lotion  will  remove : 
"Bf-         Resorcin  (Merck's),  grs.  xv. 
Aquae  camphorx,  5  ■]■ 
Aqus  ad  S  'v.         Misce  et  Sig. 
Apply  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
painful  tubercles  which  suppurate  slowly  and  ineffectually,  as  the 
comedo  is  afterward  found  in  situ.     This  calls  for  still  more  active 
treatment.     The  following  I  have  found  of  excellent  service : 
Bf-        Acidi  salicylici,  grs.  x. 
Acidi  benzoici,  grs.  xv. 

Lanolin,  Sj-     M.  et  Sig.     Apply. 
Or  the  following: 

Bf-         Naphthol,  5  j. 

Sulph.  prsecipitati,  3  v. 
Sapon.  viridis,  5  ii]- 
Vaseline,  5  j.     Misce  et  Sig.     Apply, 
When  smarting  becomes  severe  remove  with  olive  oil,  and  pow- 
der surface  with  starch.     Repeat  daily. 

But  there  is  a  large  number  of  apparently  simple  cases  that  «3i 
not  yield  even  to  this;  but  a  still  more  effectual  means  is  at  our 
command — the  knife — and  of  all  local  measures,  none  are  mote 
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important.  In  this  way  accumulatioas  of  sebaceons  matter,  situ- 
ated deeply  in  the  cerium,  which  would  require  weeks  or  months 
of  suppuration  to  eliminate,  may  be  evacuated  even  before  inflam- 
mation has  set  in. 

In  the  treatment  of  acne,  free  cutting  is  to  be  employed,  because: 

(a)  It  prevents  a  long  period  of  inflammation. 

(b)  Ther;  is  less  danger  of  a  relapse,  the  evacuation  being 
complete. 

(c)  It  prevents  the  disfiguremeats  of  pits  and  scars  that  other- 
wise may  ensue. 

(d)  Free  cutting  has  a  beneficial  effect  other  than  the  evacu- 
ation of  individual  accumulations,  probably  in  a  reflex  way. 

Galvanism. — From  4  to  10  milliamperes  are  serviceable  in  flabby, 
indolent  skins.  It  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The 
application  is  made  by  placing  the  positive  pole  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  moving  the  negative  carbon  over  the  area  affected.  It 
is  contra-indicated  in  acute  inflammations. 

As  useful  accessories  may  be  mentioned,  sun  baths,  or  the 
exposure  of  the  surface  to  the  sun's  rays  for  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  daily.  Sea  bathing,  and  sand  bathing  when  the  trunk  is 
involved,  are  highly  useful,  especially  to  fresh  water  bathers. 

Internal  Treatment. — In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  topical 
measures  alone  will  not  eradicate  the  diseases.  The  indirect 
influences  must  be  corrected.  When  gastro- intestinal  disturbances 
exist,  a  strict  regimen  mast  be  enforced.  The  food  should  be 
easily  digested,  the  best  will  be  something  like  this  :  Fresh  fruits 
{except  raw  apples),  dry  bread,  milk,  vegetables  (except  cabbage), 
fresh  meat  and  fish. 

The  articles  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  are  :  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco ;  ices,  sweet  confections,  nuts  and  pastry. 

The  first  three  increase  the  reflex  susceptibility — which  has  been 
observed  is  an  etiological  factor  of  no  mean  importance — while  the 
others  are  liable  to  interfere  with  the  physiological  action  of  the 
gastro -intestinal  tract. 
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Then  the  bowels  must  be  freely  and  regularly  evacuated.  If 
drugs  are  called  for,  the  mineral  waters,  such  as  Hunyadi  Janos, 
Congress,  etc.,  are  preferable.  At  times  the  vegetable  bitters  are 
indicated  in  feeble  digestion  ;  and  the  calcium  sulphide  (gr.  \, 
four  or  five  times  daily)  when  pustules  are  plentiful. 

Should  the  geni to- urinary  tract  be  in  a  hypersesthetic  state,  the 
irritation  must  be  allayed.  For  this  warm  sitz  baths  are  eminently 
useful.  Passing  the  steel  sound  twice  a  week  is  of  value  in  selected 
cases,  it  must  not  be  used  indiscriminately. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  importance,  the  soothing 
influence  which  matrimony  brings  to  these  organs  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of ;  while  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  irregular,  or 
intemperate  indulgence  is  essentially  reprehensible. 

In  the  management  of  acne,  therefore,  each  case  roust  be  a  role 
unto  itself.  No  routine  or  haphazard  treatment  will  here  be 
successful.  On  the  other  hand,  no  disease  of  the  skin  yields  more 
readily  when  treated  understandingly. 


BIOPLASSON.— A  REVIEW.* 

O.  C.  RUSSELL,  M.  D.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

I  have  nothing  very  new  or  original  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  the  living  matter  in  tissues.  The  confusion  which  often 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  medical  literature,  especially 
magazine  literature  due  to  the  lack  of  a  uniform  definition  of  terms 
and  a  looseness  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  subject,  is  my  apology 
for  this  brief  review  of  authors.  A  book  is  published  to-day 
announcing  some  important  theory,  the  investigator  of  to-morrow 
announces  important  modifications.  New  terms  spring  into  use 
and  former  ones  become  obsolete  or  continue  in  use  with  a 
modified  meaning.  The  term  Sarcode  was  used  as  early  as  1835, 
by    Dujardin,  who    discovered  common  to  certain  !ow  orders  of 

•Read  Ufotc  (he  Cuynhoca  Co.  Med.  Society.  Aug.  <,  IMI. 
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animals  a  contractile  substance  and  gave  to  it  the  name  sarcode, 
meaning  flesh.  Dujardin  had  no  knowledge  of  the  living  matter 
common  to  all  animal  tissues  and  believed  the  substance  which  he 
described  to  be  peculiar  to  the  lowest  forms  of  life.  The  term 
cell  was  first  proposed  by  Scbleiden  in  1838,  and  was  used  to 
designate  the  four  or  six  sided  or  roundish  bodies,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  vegetable  tissues.  These  bodies  were  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  thick  wall  of  cellulose  inclosing  a  cavity.  Within  the 
cavity  was  found  a  variety  of  substances,  such  as  fat,  starch,  pig- 
ment, albumen,  etc.  The  surrounding  wall  was  termed  the  cell 
wall  or  membrane  and  the  substance  within  the  wall  the  celt 
contents.  The  nucleus  of  the  vegetable  cell  was  seen  and 
described  by  Robert  Brown.  In  1839,  the  year  following  the 
announcement  of  Schleiden,  Theador  Schwann  discovered  the 
similarity  in  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  adopt- 
ing the  nomenclature  of  the  botanical  investigators  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  announced  that  cells  are  the  simplest  constituent  parts 
of  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as  well  as  of  plants;  and  the  cell 
of  animal  tissues,  like  the  vegetable,  is  a  vesicle  composed  of  a 
membrane,  and  within  the  membrane  a  fluid  in  which  is  suspended 
a  central  body  or  nucleus  and  often  a  nucleolus.  It  was  the 
belief  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  that  cells  were  precipitated  spon- 
taneously, out  of  a  formative  fluid  which  was  called  blastema,  or 
cyloblastema,  or  plasma,  the  nucleus  was  the  first  to  make  its 
appearance  and  when  once  precipitated  had  the  power  of  complet- 
ing the  cell  formation  and  hence  was  called  the  cyloblast.  This 
is  the  original  cell  theory  and  its  nomenclature  still  clings  to 
medical  literature  although  the  theory  itself  has  only  an  historical 
interest.  In  1862  it  was  announced  by  Virchow  that  cells  do  not 
originate  spontaneously,  that  every  cell  must  originate  from  a 
former  cell,  omnis  cellula  e  cellula,  also  that  they  are  the  real  seats 
of  life.  He  held  essentially  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  cells  as  did  Schwann  and  other  preceding  investigators. 
He  taught  that   each   cell   was   an  individual  entity,  capable  of 
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performing  all  the  functions  of  life,  motion,  growth  and  reprodac- 
tion  and  having  no  direct  connection  with  neighboring  cells,  bat 
each  having  dominion  over  certain  territory  surrounding  it,  thus 
dividing  tissues  into  cell  territories,  and  all  in  some  mysterions 
way  working  harmoniously  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
individual  ;  to  use  the  words  of  Virchow,  "  Every  animal  presents 
itself  as  a  sum  of  vital  unities,  every  one  of  which  manifests  all 
the  characteristics  of  life.  "  In  1861  Max  Schultze  still  farther 
modified  the  cell  theory.  He  proved  that  "changes  of  form,  loco- 
motion and  division  are  impossible  to  corpuscles  surrounded  by  a 
resistant  membrane,  "  thus  disproving  the  idea  which  had  been 
held  for  many  years  that  a  wall  or  membrane  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  elementary  unit  called  a  cell.  He  maintained  that  these 
elements  are  lumps  of  a  jelly-like  matter  endowed  with  life,  and  he 
gave  to  this  matter  the  name  of  protoplasm,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  German  botanist  Hugo  Von  Mohl,  meaning  the  first 
formed.  This  jelly-like  substance  was  identical  with  the  con- 
tractile substance  formerly  discovered  by  Dujardin  in  certain  low 
animal  organisms,  and  protoplasm  was  identical  with  sarcodc 
according  to  the  teachings  of  Max  Schultte  a  cell  was  a  minute 
particle  of  protoplasm  in  which  is  imbedded  a  nucleus  and  gran- 
ules. Under  the  teachings  of  this  investigator  and  others  of  hi* 
school  this  term  grew  into  popular  use  among  histologists.  In  the 
same  year  E.  Briicke  declared  that  he  saw  many  lumps  of  proto- 
plasm in  tissues  which  contained  no  nucleus,  he  proposed  the 
term  elementary  organisms  for  the  bodies  formerly  called  cells  and 
declared  them  to  be  structureless  lumps  of  protoplasm.  S. 
Strieker  in  1868  confirmed  the  teachings  of  Bni'cke  and  also 
declared  that  the  granules  were  not  an  essential  feature  of  proto- 
plasm. He  considered  the  question  as  to  how  large  a  lump  of 
protoplasm  must  be  to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  cell  and  concludes 
that  a  corpuscle  should  be  called  a  cell  only  when  we  perceive  in 
it  the  properties  of  a  living  organism,  namely  growth,  motion  and 
reproduction.     In  1873  C.  Heitzman  published  conclusions  based 
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upon  a  study  of  the  amoeba  and  blood  corpuscles  which  were 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  preceding  investigators 
and  have  still  farther  modified  biological  thought.  In  1883  he 
published  his  book  in  which  his  teachings  are  confinned  by  many 
competent  observers,  one  of  whom,  L.  Elsberg,  has  suggested  the 
name  bioplasson  doctrine,  bioplasson  meaning  living  matter. 
This  doctrine  teaches  that  the  substance  composing  the  cell  to 
which  Max  Schultze  had  given  the  name  protoplasm,  is  not  a 
simple  elementary  substance,  but  a  compound  one,  constituted  of 
two  distinct  parts,  a  living  part  and  a  non-living  part.  The  living 
part  is  arranged  in  a  stroma  or  net  work,  and  composes  the 
so-called  cell  membrane,  nucleus,  nucleolus,  connecting  Aliments 
and  granules,  the  substance  itself  of  these  living  parts  is  homo- 
geneous. It  has  a  yellow  tint  of  varying  intensity  and  shade,  a 
considerable  luster  and  admits  of  being  stained  red  by  carmine  and 
violet  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  To  this  substance  is 
applied  the  name  of  living  matter  or  bioplasson.  The  non-living 
part  of  protoplasm  is  a  fluid  which  Alls  the  vacuoles  and  meshes 
between  the  net  work  and  is  called  protoplasmic  fluid.  The  entire 
protoplasmic  lump  is  constructed  tike  a  sponge,  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  same  substance  which  forms  the  trabeculse  of  the 
sponge,  the  trabecule  and  shell  corresponding  to  the  living  matter. 
Previous  observers  had  described  a  reticulum  in  certain  proto- 
plasmic bodies.  The  claim  of  the  bioplasson  doctrine  is  a  recticular 
structure  of  protoplasm  as  a  universal  occurrence.  Again,  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  comparison  of  Virchow,  that  every  higher 
organism  is  like  an  oi^aniEed  social  community  or  state  in  which 
the  individual  citizens  are  represented  by  the  cells  and  each  having 
a  certain  morphological  and  physiological  autonomy,  the  bio- 
plasson doctrine  teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated 
Individual  cell  in  tissues,  as  all  cells  are  joined  throughout  the 
organism,  thus  rendering  the  body  in  toto  an  individual  and  what 
was  formerly  termed  cells  are  nodes  of  a  recticulum  of  livinf; 
matter  traversing  the  tissues,  these  nodes  are  termed  plastids  as 
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proposed  by  Heckel,  or  bioplass  as  proposed  by  Beale  and  it  is 
proposed  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  word  cell.  So  far  as  chem- 
ical or  microscopical  analysis  has  shown  this  living  matter  or 
bioplasson  is  the  same  identical  kind  of  a  substance  in  all  tissues, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  the  nature  of  the  tissue  is  deter- 
mined first  by  the  manner  in  which  the  living  matter  is  distributed, 
and  secondly,  by  the  chemical  changes  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  meshes  of  the  recticulum.  The  cell  as  such  is  no  longer  the 
essential  seat  of  life,  but  living  matter,  whether  found  in  the  pUs- 
tids  or  elsewhere,  the  smallest  granule  of  which  is  endowed  with  all 
the  properties  of  life.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  bow  generally  the 
bioplasson  doctrine  has  been  accepted  by  histologists  or  the 
profession  at  targe.  In  Heitzman's  book  some  twenty  observers 
have  contributed  to  the  doctrine.  Kline  and  those  from  whom  he 
quotes  seem  to  confirm  'much  in  support  of  \%.  Kirk  states  that 
cells  are  united  to  form  tissue  by  the  anastomosis  of  their  pro- 
cesses and  by  an  intercellular  cement  substance.  In  regard  to 
epithelial  tissues  he  states  that  the  intercellular  intervals  may  be 
considerable  and  the  outline  of  the  cell  ia  very  irregular  in  conse- 
quence of  processes  passing  from  cell  to  cell  across  these  intervals. 
Of  connective  tissue  he  says,  the  fixed  cells  are  branched  and 
often  united  to  form  a  net  work.  The  statement  of  these  authois 
is  not  so  broad  as  is  that  of  Heitzman  and  his  avowed  followers,  but 
their  testimony  1  think  favors  the  theory.  It  appears  from  this 
brief  review,  that  the  term  sarcode  is  obsolete  and  belongs  to  the 
literature  of  forty  or  iifty  years  ago.  The  term  cell  is  a  misnomer, 
the  protoplasmic  bodies  constituting  the  cell  of  the  authors  having 
been  found  to  lack  cell  characteristics;  however,  the  term  has 
become  so  thoroughly  identified  with  medical  literature  tt.at  its  use 
will  probably  continue,  although  the  term  plastid  for  undifferen- 
tiated bioplasson  and  bioplast  for  the  so-called  cell  of  the  authors 
would  be  a  inore  consistent  use  of  language  and  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  The  term  protoplasm  should  not  be  used  to  designate 
the  simple  elementary   substance   of  tissues,  but  a   stage   in   the 
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development  of  such  living  substance,  that  stage  of  development 
which  the  living  matter  has  reached  in  the  cell  or  bioplast.  Bio- 
plasmic  fluid  is  the  non-living  part  of  protoplasm  and  should  not 
be  used  synonymously  with  protoplasm  or  bioplasson. 


A  RARE  CASE  OF  PEI.VIC  DROPSY  ;  OPERATION  ;  CURE.* 

BY  J,  F,  BALDWIN,   M.  D,,  COLUMBUS. 

Mrs.  Callie  Mc,  of  Bremen,  Ohio,  aged  twenty-two  years,  was 
seen  by  me,  with  her  physician,  Dr.  D.  P.  Adams,  of  this  city, 
Dec.  9th,  1890. 

1  found  that  she  had  been  married  at  seventeen,  and  had  one 
child,  aged  three  years  ;  no  miscarriages.  She  was  well  nourished, 
and  had  excellent  health  except  in  one  particular ;  a  tumor  as  large 
as  a  cocoanut  projected  from  the  vulva,  and  by  contact  with  her 
clothing  had  become  ulcerated  and  painful. 

This  tumor  had  been  in  existence  for  about  two  years.  On  ex- 
amination we  found  that  this  tumor  had  for  its  base  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall,  projecting  forward  like  an  immense  xectocele,  for 
which,  indeed,  it  had  been  mistaken.  The  tumor  was  further 
found  to  contain  fluid,  which  on  pressure  passed  up  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  returning  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  removed. 
Bimanuel  examination  revealed  the  presence  of  two  tumors  within 
the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side. 

Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  walls  the  exact  charac- 
ter of  these  growths  could  not  be  determined.  The  next  day  an 
anaesthetic  was  given,  and  the  contents  of  the  vaginal  cyst  drawn 
off  by  the  aspirator.  The  contents  consisted  of  simple  serum,  a 
little  more  than  a  pint  in  quantity. 

Under  the  anaesthetic  a  more  thorough  examination  was  possible 
than  on  the  day  before,  but  not  much  more  could  be  learned.     A 
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week  later  the  cyst  conteats  had  reaccumulated,  and  the  tumor 
projected  as  before.  The  cyst  was  formed  by  a  prolongation  of 
Douglas's  cul-de-sac,  and  oui  theory  was  that  the  fluid  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  pelvic  tumors  pressing  on  the  veins  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments. 

Our  patient  was  in  splendid  health,  except  for  this  ulcerated 
dyst,  wliich,  while  not  endaDgeriog  life,  rendered  life  very  uncom- 
fortable. She  was  very  loath  to  have  the  pelvic  tumors  removed, 
as  they  were  small  and  gave  her  no  trouble,  and  she  did  not  feel 
like  taking  the  risk  of  an  operation.  We  therefore  decided  to 
make  a  more  thorough  examination. 

Accordingly,  December,  2dth,  she  was  again  ansesthetised,  aod 
under  strict  aseptic  precaution  the  cyst  was  incised,  its  contents 
evacuated,  and  the  finger  passed  into  the  sac  and  thence  on  into 
the  pelvic  cavity.  The  cyst  was  then  found  to  communicate  with 
the  abdominal  cavity  by  an  opening  through  which  1  was  just  able 
to  pass  my  finger,  situated  just  back  of  the  womb.  On  one  ude  was 
an  ovarian  cyst,  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  and  on  the  other  side 
was  a  cyst  of  the  broad  ligament  of  about  the  same  size. 

We  had  now  made  a  sure  diagnosis,  but  what  was  to  be  done? 

These  cysts  were  adherent,  though  I  did  not  think  the  adhesions 
were  dense.  But  cysts  of  the  broad  ligament  are  not  pleasant 
things  to  deal  with  even  at  the  best.  My  friend,  Dr.  R.  B.  Hall, 
in  reporting  such  a  case  a  few  months  ago  {Lancet -Clinic,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1890),  speaks  as  follows  concerning  these  operations : 

It  has  been  said  by  men  of  vast  experience  that  the  operation  of 
removal  of  intra-Iigamentous  cysts  is  the  most  trying,  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  all  abdominal  operations.  They  are  the  cases  which 
die  on  the  table,  from  shock  due  to  the  prolonged  operation  aod 
loss  of  blood  ;  or  the  operator  is  unable  to  enucleate  all  of  the 
cyst,  and  is  compelled  to  cut  away  the  greater  part  of  it,  stitching 
the  base  to  the  lower  end  of  the  incision,  and  not  a  few  thus  treated 
die  from  sepsis.  They  are  the  cases  that  put  to  the  test  the 
courage  and  skill  of  the  operator  as  no  other  operation  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  capable  of  doing. 
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I  operated  on  such  a  cyst  last  August,  assisted  by  Drs.  McKinley, 
Nash,  Wilson  aod  others,  and  although  my  patient  made  a  most 
excellent  and  prompt  recovery,  I  fully  concur  with  what  Dr.  Hall 
says  of  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 

We  knew  that  our  patient  would  hardly  consent  to  so  dangerous 


an  operation  as  the  removal  of  these  two  tumors,  snd  yet  her  con- 
dition was  one  that  demanded  relief.  I  therefore  suggested  that 
we  try  to  secure  enough  local  inflammation  to  cause  obliteration  of 
the  sac,  as  in  a  case  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This 
course  being  approved  of  by  Dr.  Adams,  I  dipped  my  finger  into  a 
one  to  one  thousand  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  re- 
peatedly applied  this  to  the  inside  of  the  sac.     The  incision  was 
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then  closed  by  silk  sutures,  and  the  patient  placed  id  bed.  As 
much  care  was  taken  to  secure  quiet,  etc.,  as  after  any  other  ab- 
dominal operation. 

The  walls  of  the  cyst  became  thickened,  as  iuHammatory  reaction 
came  on,  just  as  we  see  after  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hy- 
drocele, but  this  was  limited  to  the  cyst,  and  the  result  was  as  we 
had  anticipated  ;  the  cyst  was  obliterated,  and  the  patient  was  cured; 
at  least  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  trouble  up  to  this  time,  and 
she  reports  herself  as  in  the  very  best  of  health. 

I  report  this  case  for  several  reasons  : 

First  to  ask  why  do  we  not  more  frequently  have  similar  protru- 
sion of  Douglas's  pouch  in  cases  of  ascites?  Ascites  is  common 
enough,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  weak  spot  in  parietes,  and 
yet  I  have  seen  but  one  case  in  which  this  occurred.  In  that  case 
I  could  find  no  cause  for  this  protrusion  in  the  condition  of  the 
pelvic  organs. 

There  were  no  evidences  of  tumor  or  of  adhesions.  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  cases  among  my  professional  friends. 

Second,  how  common  are  these  cases,  when  due  to  tumors?  I 
remember  reading  of  one  case,  some  years  ago,  in  which  a  small 
fibroid  produced  the  dropsy,  but  in  that,  as  I  remember  it,  there 
was  no  such  projection  of  the  cul-de-sac.  With  what  limited 
search  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  have  not  found  a  single  other 

Third,  I  should  like  to  have  criticisms  of  the  treatment.  The 
result  was  successful,  to  be  sure,  but  this  is  only  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  propriety  of  the  treatment,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  those  of  larger  experience  in  pelvic  and  abdominal 
work,  and  with  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  success,  I  still  call 
myself  a  general  practitioner,  and  not  a  specialist. 

The  accompanying  plate  illustrates  the  size  and  position  of  the 
tumor. 
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AMERICAN  ORTHOPEDIC  ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTH    ANNUAL    SESSION    HELD   AT    WASHINGTON,  .D.    C,     SEPT.     22, 

23,  24  AND  25,  1891. 

ORTHOPEDIC   SURGERY   AS    A   SPECtALTV. 

Dr.  A.  B.  JudsoD,  of  New  York,  in  the  President's  address,  said 
that  orthopedic  surgery  is  specially  the  domain  of  physical  demon- 
stration, where  subjective  symptoms  give  place  to  objective  signs, 
where  treatment  is  mechanical,  and  where  results  are. recorded  in 
degrees  of  a  circle,  and  fractions  of  an  inch.  It  exists  and  thrives 
as  a  specialty,  because  the  general  practitioner  concurs  with  the 
public  in  committing  patients  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
generally  recover  with  some  deformity  and  disability,  to  the  care 
of  experts. 

Dr.  N.  M.  Shaffer,  of  New  York,  defined  orthopedic  surgery  as 
that  department  of  surgery  which  includes  the  prevention,  the 
mechanical  treatment,  and  the  operative  treatment,  of  chronic  or 
progressive  deformities,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  which  special 
forms  of  apparatus  or  special  mechanical  dressings  are  necessary. 

Dr.  V.  P.  Gibney,  of  New  York,  proposed  a  definition  as  fol- 
lows :  That  department  of  general  surgery  which  includes  the 
prevention,  the  mechanical  treatment  and  the  operative  treatment 
of  chronic  or  progressive  deformities. 

ORTHOPEDIC    NOSOLOCV, 

Dr.  W.  R,  Townsend,  of  New  York,  advised  the  construction  of 
a  uniform  nomenclature  for  orthopedic  affections,  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  histories,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  reported  cases.  A 
committe  was  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

THE    LfiTZ    MR.    THOMAS. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Steele,  of  St.  Louis,  paid  a  friendly  tribute  to  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, whose  methods  have  been  so  widely  discussed  and  whose 
influence  is  felt  in  many  branches  of  orthopedic  practice. 
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CBURAl.   ASVMMETRV    AND    LATERAL    CURVATURE. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  described  two  iostances  in 
which  the  leg  was  two  inches,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
short  respectively.  Both  cases  were  in  young  women.  The  short 
limb  was  larger  and  stronger,  the  shortening  was  chiefly  below  the 
knee,  and  there  was  no  lateral  curvature. 

Dr.  A.  Hofia,  of  Wurzbui^,  Germany,  described  a  specimen 
which  proved  that  in  one  instance  the  shortness  was  due  to  union 
of  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  femur  at  an  acute  instead  of  an 
oblique  angle. 

Dr.  F.  Beely,  of  Berlin,  illustrated  with  specimens  of  lateral 
curvature,  and  ingenious  models,  the  changes  which  occur  in  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  preceding  rotation,  and  explaining  how  the 
paraspineus  sulcus  is  shallow  and  broad  on  the  concave,  and  deep 
and  narrow  on  the  convex  sides,  a  condition  which  is  reversed  in 
the  lumbar  region  by  the  absence  of  ribs. 

SPINA    BIFIDA   AND    CLUB-FEET. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  related  the  case  of  a  child  of 
four  years.  The  ordinary  methods  of  reducing  the  deformity  of 
the  feet  excited  suppuration,  which  resisted  treatment  for  six 
months,  as  long  as  the  patient  remained  under  observation.  There 
were  sensory  paralysis  and  deficient  circulation  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  same  intolerance  of  surgical  treatment  thwarted 
all  attempts  to  treat  the  spinal  tumor. 

Dr.  L.  A.  Weigel,  of  Rochester,  had  had  similar  trouble  with  a 
similar  case,  but  found  that  when  the  child  was  older,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  treat  the  deformity  of  the  feet  with  success. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hoadley,  of  Chicago,  related  a  case  of  spina  bifiida, 
in  which  good  result  had  followed  an  operation  in  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  repair  the  vertebral  de^ciency,  but  had  simply 
turned  up  large  flaps,  and  united  them  by  silk  sutures. 

Dr.  T.  M.  L.  Chrystie,  of  New  York,  reported  a  case  of  congen- 
ital equiao-varus,  with  absence  of  great  toe  and  contiguous  bones 
of  the  instep.  Mechanical  treatment  speedily  reduced  the  deform- 
ity, with  a  gain  of  symmetrical  gait. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Wirt,  of  Cleveland,  related  an  interesting  and  unusual 
case  of  club-hand  and  club-foot,  with  other  congenital  malforma- 
tions. 

Dr.  Hofla  said  it  was  evident  that  all  cases  of  club-foot  do  not 
have  the  same  causation.  The  cases  reported  were  due  to  some 
fault  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development. 

SPASTIC    PARALYSIS   AND   SPINA    BIFIDA. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Bullard,  of  Boston,  reported  a  successful  operation 
by  C.  L.  Scudder,  of  Boston,  for  the  relief  of  spastic  paraplegia  in 
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a  child  with  spina  bifida.  He  thought  the  paraplegia  was  not 
due  directly  to  the  spina  bifida,  but  to  the  accompanying  hydroce- 
phalus. He  advocated  electrical  treatment  and  faradization, 
rather  than  galvanism. 

Dr.  Weigel  reported  a  case  in  which  division  of  all  shortened 
tissues,  and  the  use  of  a  brace  had  secured  a  favorable  result. 

DEFORMITV   AFTER    KNEE-JOINT    EXCISION. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Schapps,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  after  excision,  the  two 
united  epiphyses  make  a  mass  of  soft  bone  in  each  end  of  which 
is  inserted  a  long  lever.  With  this  leverage,  it  is  possible  to 
restore  and  maintain  a  straight  limb  by  simple  mechanical  treat- 
ment. 

Dr,  A.  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York,  thought  that  recurrence  of 
deformity  can  be  prevented  by  liberal  resection  of  the  hamstrings. 

Dr.  Hoffa  said  that  relapse  often  occurs  from  incomplete 
removal  of  diseased  tissue,  and  that  when  excision  is  done  in  early 
life,  and  all   disease  removed,  marked  shortening  will   not  occur. 

Dr.  Beely  said  that  flexion  could  be  prevented  by  over-correc- 
tion, but  at  the  risk  of  further  over- cor  recti  on  as  the  result  of 
locomotion.  Apparatus  designed  to  prevent  recurrence  of  deform- 
ity should  relieve  the  limb  from  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Taylor  objected  to  free  division  of  the  hamstrings,  as  those 
muscles  are  useful  in  balancing  the  pelvis  on  the  femur  even  after 
motion  at  the  knee  is  abolished. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Griffith,  of  Kansas  City,  had  prevented  flexion  by 
removing  all  the  disease,  and  without  dividing  the  hamstrings. 

Dr.  Schapps  said  that  in  many  patients  under  ten  years,  excision 
was  to  be  preferred  to  mechanical  treatment. 

KNEE   TROUBLES    IN    LOCOMOTION. 

Dr.  Shaffer  related  a  number  of  cases  in  which  an  elongated 
patellar  ligament  had  caused  pain  and  difiiculty  in  locomotion. 

Dr.  Ap  M.  Vance,  of  Louisville,  thought  that  the  ligaraeot 
might  become  shorter  if  not  constantly  stretched  by  us.  Rest  was 
indicated. 

Dr.  Gibney  cited  a  case  in  which  rest  for  one  and  a  half  years 
had  not  caused  shortening. 

Dr,  ShafEer  said  his  patients  had  been  benefited  by  giving  lateral 
support,  thus  converting  the  joint  into  a  true  hinge. 

ATROPHY    IN   JOINT    DISEASE. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Brackett,  of  Boston,  argued  that  atrophy  is  due  to 
disease  and  not  entirely  (o  reflex  irritation. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Cook,  of  Hartford,  said  that  atrophy  of  the  foot, 
often  very  marked,  can  be  only  the  atrophy  of  disease. 
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Dr.  J.  C.  Young,  of  Philadelphia,  believed  that  the  atrophj  id 
question  is  the  result  of  reflex  interference  with  nutrition.  In  hip 
diseases,  it  appears  first  in  the  thigh  muscles,  especially  the 
abductors. 

ATROPHIC    ELONGATION, 

Dr.  Roswel]  Parle,  of  Buffalo,  described  the  atrophic  elongation 
conspicuous  in  ihe  lower  extremity.  Ac  the  result  of  disuse  from 
disease,  with  evidence  of  pressure  on  the  bone  ends,  the  bone 
lengthens  more  rapidly  than  its  fellow.  This  is  illustrated  in 
growing  children  with  disease  of  the  tibia  or  femur,  and  is  notice- 
able in  some  cases  of  hip  disease. 

TREATMENT   OF   HIP   DISEASE. 

Dr.  Phelps  said  that  treatment  and  fixation  should  be  enforced 
to  prevent  destructive  intraarticular  pressure.  Ankylosis  is  the 
result  not  of  fixation,  but  of  disease.  The  patient  should  be  put 
to  bed  from  three  weeks  to  four  months,  and  should  then  wear  the 
fixation  lateral  traction  splint  which  was  exhibited.  Children 
under  three  years  are  placed  in  the  plaster  of  paris  portable  bed, 
which  was  also  shown. 

Dr.  Wirt  exhibited  a  new  device  for  traction,  which  the  force  of 
the  lever  is  changed  into  rectilinear  instead  of  circular  motion, 
without  key,  screwdriver,  wrench,  buckle,  or  strap. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  said  the  invention  gave  accurate 
and  easy  adjustment  in  the  direction  of  traction,  but  in  the  direc- 
tion of  relaxation,  the  control  was  defecive. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Gillette,  of  St.  Paul,  was  satisfied  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Thomas'  splint. 

Dr.  Vance  said  he  practiced  fixation  at  the  hip,  but  believed 
much  depended  on  the  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Shaffer  believed  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  long  Taylor  traction  splint.  He  thought  results  should  not 
be    reported    till    six    years    had    passed,    as    relapses    were   not 


Dr.  Ridlon,  of  New  York,  said  a  splint  should  secure  immobiliza- 
tion by  antero -posterior  leverage,  as  in  Thomas'  splint,  by  an 
action  identical  with  that  of  the  Taylor  spinal  brace. 

Dr.  Steele  approved  of  the  combination  of  the  English  method 
of  rest  with  the  American  plan  of  traction. 

Dr.  Taylor  practiced  rest  in  bed  with  traction  in  the  acute  stage, 
to  be  followed  by  a  splint  which  allows  locomotion. 

Dr.  Sayre  thought  but  few  cases  required  lateraj  traction. 
When  the  inflammation  had  ceased,  he  applied  passive  motion.  If 
the  pain  and  tenderness  following,  last  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  the  passive  motion  had  not  been  rightly  used. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  believed  that  a  joint  only 
moderately  inflamed,  demands  motion.  He  employed  traction  with 
a  certain  amount  of  motion. 
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CONGENITAL    DISLOCATION   OF  THE   HIP, 

Dr.  Phelps  exhibited  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion, and  described  his  method  and  its  results. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  of  Boston,  had  modified  the  apparatus  in 
previous  use  by  adding  an  appliance  with  which  the  patient  is 
allowed  to  walk  about.  The  joint  is  thus  protected  as  in  conva- 
lescence from  hip  disease.  Those  appliances  he  had  made  of 
aluminum  for  the  sake  of  lightness. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  said  the  best  recorded  result 
had  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown,  whose  patient  was 
treated  by  mechanical  means  in  bed. 

Dr.  A.  HofFa  had  operated  by  deepening  the  acetabulum,  which 
is  practicable  from  the  thickness  of  the  pelvis  at  this  point.  At 
first,  he  sewed  a  periosteal  flap  over  the  trechanter,  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  Two  months  ago  he  examined  his  first  case,  two 
years  after  the  operations,  and  found  a  movable  joint,  freedom 
from  the  characteristic  gait,  and  absence  of  lordosis. 

Mr.  Howard  Marsh,  of  London,  divided  these  cases  into,  (1) 
those  in  which  the  bone  slips  about  on  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and 
(2)  those  in  which  it  is  fixed.  The  majority  belong  to  the  second 
class,  and  in  these,  operation  is  useless,  but  is  more  properly 
applicable  to  those  cases  of  the  first  class  in  which  the  bead  is  high 
up  and  movable.  The  anterior  position  is  the  most  favorable, 
because  lordosis,  which  depends  on  the  backward  displacement  of 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  absent. 

Dr.  Ridlon  said  that,  as  subjects  for  treament,  anterior  disloca- 
tions are  more  hopeless  than  posterior  onesl 

Dr.  De  F.  Willard,  of  Philadelphia,  said  treatment  'should  be 
by  forcible  attempts  at  reduction,  to  excite  inflammation,  followed 
by  traction  and  systematic  exercise. 

MALIGNANT    DISEASE   AND    FOTT'S    DISEASE. 

Dr.  Judson  reported  three  cases  in  which  Pott's  Disease  and 
malignant  disease  of  the  vertebra  had  been  confounded  by  himself 
and  other  observers.  In  one,  the  diagnosis  was  made  ante-mortem. 
The  patients  were  four  and  a  half,  thirty-five  and  forty-two  years 
respectively.  The  chief  diagnostic  points  are.  (1)  Deformity 
present  in  Pott's  disease,  absent  in  malignant  disease  ;  (2)  Local 
disability  ;  and  (3)  Local  pain,  both  absent  in  Pott's  and  pres- 
ent in  malignant  disease. 

Dr.  Willard  had  seen  two  cases  in  which  his  diagnosis  was  con- 
firmed post-mortem. 

Dr.  Gibney  reported  a  case  in  a  man  of  forty  years,  in  which  he 
and  others  had  been  baffled  in  diagnosis.  There  was  sarcoma  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 

Mr.  Marsh  related  the  case  of  a  child  which  was  extremely 
difficult  to  diagnosticate,  and  which  proved  to  be  malignant  in 
character. 
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SYPHILITIC    pott's    DISEASE. 

Dr.  Ridlon  said  that  in  this  form,  the  onset  is  more  rapid,  the 
pain  and  disability  greater,  the  kyphosis  sharper  in  outline,  and 
abscesses  often  appear  before  deformity.  If  recognized  lesions  of 
hereditary  or  tertiary  taint  are  present,  treatment  should  be  by 
large  doses  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Dr.  B.  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  referred  to  cases  of  this  origin, 
which  had  come  under  his  observation. 

pott's  disease  in  the  oi.d. 
Mr.  Marsh  had  observed  instances  of  suppurative  tuberculosis  in 
the  metacarpus,  tarsus,  testis,  cervical  glands,  knee  and  hip  in 
eight  patients  between  sixty-three  and  seventy-three  years.  But 
senile  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  is  most  rare.  He  had  seen  two 
cases.  The  patients  were  sixty-four  and  sixty-five  years  respec- 
tively. The  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  possessed  an  osseous 
specimen  of  the  action  of  tuberculosis  of  the  upper  cervical  verte- 
brae. In  his  studies  of  "Old  Case  Books,"  Sir  James  Paget 
had  recorded  a  case  of  Pott's  disease  in  a  gentleman  of  Gfty-fi^-e, 
attended  with  angular  curvature. 

pott's  disease  and  pregnancy. 

Dr,  T.  H.  Myers,  of  New  York,  had  collected  twenty-five  cases 
of  labor  in  fifteen  patients  recovered  from  Pott's  disease.  In  no 
instance  did  caries  recur.  But  of  seven  cases  in  which  the  disease 
developed  during  pregnancy,  three  died  and  three  were  left  para- 
plegic. Normal  parturition  often  follows  in  cases  of  defonned 
pelves  whose  measurement  would  indicate  that  it  was  impossible. 
These  patients  should  be  examined  by  the  obstetrician  early  in 
gestation. 

Dr.  Taylor  knew  of  many  cured  patients  whose  marriage  bad 
been  followed  by  the  birth  of  healthy  children. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Ryan,  of  Cincinnati,  thought  it  was  a  question  of 
allowing  the  tuberculous  to  marry.  He  knew  of  married  women, 
deformed  by  Pott's  disease,  who  had  borne  and  raised  healthy 
children. 

Dr.  Steele  said  one  of  his  patients  recovered  from  Pott's  disease 
had  borne  six  healthy  children. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  one  of  his  patients  with  a  large  lumbar  kypho- 
sis, had  borne  twelve  children  who,  with  tbe  mother  are  all  in 
good  health.  He  thought  Pott's  disease,  even  ia  the  lumbar 
region,  rarely  produced  narrowing  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Vance  had  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this  deformity 
had  not  made  labor  of  more  than  average  difficulty. 

PARAPLEGIA    IN    POTT'S    DISEASE. 

Dr.  Brackett  said  that  relief  from  paraplegia  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  continuous  extension  and  fixation,  even  in  cases  of 
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eighteen  months  standing.  This  should  be  continued  for  some 
time  after  recovery. 

Dr.  Young  reported  two  cases  of  complete  recovery,  in  which 
there  had  been  absence  of  sensation,  a  feature  always  of  grave 
import. 

Dr.  Shaffer  referred  to  a  case  in  which  the  autopsy  showed  that 
a  portion  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae  had  nearly  cut  through  the 
cord,  leaving  but  a  slender  thread. 

Dr.  Hoffa  said  that  in  these  cases,  the  spine  should  be  put 
absolutely  at  rest.  He  had  collected  thirteen  operations  within 
the  vertebral  canal.  Two  died  at  once,  two  recovered,  and  would 
perhaps  have  done  so  anyway.  In  the  others,  there  were  imme- 
diate good  results  but  relapses  soon  occurred.  The  operation  has 
no  great  future  before  it,  and  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  in 
vfhich  the  processes  alone  are  affected. 

Dr.  S.  Ketch,  of  New  York,  had  now  under  treatment  a  patient 
who  had  been  paraplegic  for  five  years,  but  he  still  maintained  a 
hope  of  effecting  a  recovery. 

Dr.  Hoffa  suggested  that  an  abscess  may  be  exerting  pressure  on 
the  cord. 

Mr.  Marsh  said  paralysis  rarely  depends  on  the  pressure  of  an 
abscess  ;  but  (1)  on  softening  of  the  cord,  (2)  pressure  of  displaced 
sequestrum,  and  (3)  most  common,  on  pressure  from  exudation. 
He  would  only  operate  after  thorough  trial  of  rest. 

Dr.  Willard  said  we  could  not  absolutely  diagnosticate  the 
cause.  When  there  are  extensive  inflammatory  deposits  about  the 
arches,  laminectomy  may  relieve  the  posterior  pressure  and  allow 
expansion  of  the  cord. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  ia  all  cases  of  this  fornl  of  paraplegia,  suspen- 
sion would  materially  hasten  recovery. 

ABSCESS    IN    pott's   DISEASE. 

Dr.  Townsend  thought  that,  as  a  rule,  these  abscesses  should 
not  be  opened.  In  some  cases,  aspiration  should  be  done,  and  in 
others,  the  cavity  should  be  opened  and  drained  to  prevent  sepsis 
and  danger  to  life.  His  views  were  baaed  on  the  history  of  380 
patients,  76  of  whom  had  abscesses. 

Dr.  Young  suggested  the  division  of  lumbar  abscesses  into 
external  and  internal,  according  to  their  relation  to  the  psosa 
fascia. 

Dr.  Vance  advocated  aspiration,  repeated  as  often  as  fluid  is 
detected.  In  this  way,  he  cures  three  out  of  five  cases.  The 
depot  is  thus  liept  small,  and  the  extent  of  subsequent  operations, 
if  necessary,  is  limited. 

Mr.  Marsh  bad  rarely  obtained  a  good  result  by  the  use  of  the 
aspirator. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  he  had  found  aspiration  to  be  a  poor  dependence. 
When  interference  becomes  necessary,  he  believed  incision  to  be 
the  most  conservative  and  effective  procedure. 
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Mr.  Marsh  said  that  in  his  observation,  it  is  best  to  open  freely, 
evacuate  thoroughly,  and  then  apply  pressure  to  assist  in  closing 
the  cavity. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Hadra,  of  Galveston,  said  that  on  general  surgical 
principles,  such  abscesses  should  be  evacuated. 

Dr.  Willard  would  let  dormant  and  cascating  foci  alone,  lique- 
facting  collections,  he  would  aspirate  and  inject  with  iodoform 
emulsion,  and  if  trite  pus  were  present,  he  would  incise,  wash  oat 
with  sublimate  solution,  and  avoid  undue  manipulation  which 
might  cause  fissures  which  would  let  the  tuberculous  poison  into 
the  system.  He  would  then  suture  the  incision,  and  inject 
iodoform  and  boiled  olive  oil. 

Dr.  Bradford  said  that,  while  he  did  not  think  the  danger  from 
opening  large  abscesses  was  so  great  as  had  been  thought  by  some, 
he  was  aware  that  absorption  of  such  abscesses  is  not  at  all 
uncommon. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  Minneapolis,  said  the  evacuation  of  a  spinal 
abscess  is  a  matter  of  great  surgical  responsibility,  as  it  is  an 
aseptic  cavity,  difficult  to  protect  from  infection  after  operation. 

Dr.  Hoffa  would  open  only  those  abscesses  which  cause  severe 
pain,  or  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  septicamia. 

Dr.  Lee  would  never  open  an  abscess  of  this  kind  unless  com- 
pelled to  by  the  conditions  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker. 

Dr.  Ketch  said  there  was  danger  that  in  our  anxiety  to  treat  a 
secondary  feature,  we  neglect  the  disease  itself. 

Dr.  Shaffer  would  not  say  that  incision  was  never  advisable,  bat 
generally  it  is  wrong  to  open  one  of  these  abscesses.  A  very  large 
abscess  cannot  be  washed  out,  and  its  disappearance  may  be  con- 
fidently expected,  especially  if  efficient  mechanical  treatment  is 
practicable. 

Dr.  Myers  said  that  it  was  proven,  (1)  that  it  is  impossible  to 
completely  remove  bacilli  from  the  abscess  cavity,  and  (2)  that 
bacilli-infected  wounds  at  times,  heal  primarily.  Infection  is 
more  imminent  after  incision,  because  the  wound  lays  open 
channels  of  absorption. 

WIRING   THE    VERTEBRAL    PROCESSES. 

Dr.  Hadra  suggested  that  the  spinous  processes  at  the  seat 
of  the  disease  be  exposed  and  then  firmly  wired  together  to  secure 
rest,  and  prevent  deformity.  The  operation  as  he  had  performed 
it  for  fracture  of  the  cervical  spine,  was  extremely  simple  and 
effective. 

Dr.  Sayre  thought  the  wires  would  not  bear  enough  force  to 
remove  the  weight  from  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  that  outside  pro- 
tection would  be  necessary  to  prevent  lateral  and  rotatory  disturb- 
ance. 

Dr.  Judson  thought  it  was  a  question  whether  wiring  was 
applicable  through  the  long  periods  in  which  consolidation  is  de- 
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lajred.  Intolerance  of  the  skin  always  prevents  such  pressure  as  we 
would  like  to  make  on  the  kyphos.  The  method  proposed  circum- 
vents this  difficulty. 

Dr.  R.  Whitman,  of  New  York,  said  that  due  consideration 
be  given  to  the  diRerencc  in  development  between  the  growing 
and  adult  spine. 

Dr.  Ketch  did  not  see  how  the  proposed  operation  could  take 
the  place  of  apparatus. 

Dr.  Moore  said  it  was  a  most  simple  and  harmless  procedure 
and  notwithstanding  the  theoretical  objections,  he  would  accept 
the  first  favorable  occasion  to  try  it. 

PROGNOSIS   AND   TREATMENT  OF    POTT'S  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Ketch  had  learned  from  75  cured  cases,  that  in  length  of 
treatment  and  degree  of  deformity,  the  upper  region  of  the  spine 
is  most  favorable,  and  the  middle  least  of  all,  that  paraplegia  more 
frequently  accompanies  disease  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
regions,  and  that  cases  of  traumatic  origin,  recover  sooner  than 
those  of  tubercular  origin.  Sudden  deaths  sometimes  occur  in 
cervical  caries  from  interference  with  respiration. 

Dr.  B.  Bartow,  of  Buffalo,  said  that  the  earliest  important 
sign  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  is  lateral  curvature,  depend- 
ent on  nervous  tenderness.  Apparatus  should  be  constructed  to 
oppose  the  rotation  accompanying  the  lateral  curvature,  as  well  as 
the  an tero- posterior  deformity.  He  used  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket 
applied  to  effect  the  above  objects. 

Dr.  Foster  said  that  extension  in  bed  is  the  best  method  in 
the  acute  stage.  Extension  should  be  made  by  light  weights,  the 
cords  leading  over  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bed  and  attached  to 
waist-belts,  chest-belts,  and  head-straps. 

Dr.  Weigel  reported  a  case  of  cervical  Pott's  disease,  with 
abscess  and  paraplegia,  successfully  treated  by  extension  in  bed. 

Dr.  RJdlon  had  kept  patients  in  bed  from  three  to  four  years, 
and  had  never  seen  a  case  which  was  not  benefitted  generally  and 
locally. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  recumbency  was  the  ideal  treatment,  but  it  is  in 
many  cases  impracticable.  He  had  found  split  plaster  jackets  effi- 
cient after  the  acute  stage. 

Dr.  Lee  said  that  many  years  ago  when  the  plan  had  fallen  into 
entire  disuse,  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  suspension  from  the  practice 
of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell.  The  apparatus  was  LeVacher's  head  sup- 
port and  jury-mast,  attached  to  a  chair  or  go-cart,  or  to  a  door- 
way spring. 

Dr.  Sayre  said  that  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region,  a 
metal  posterior  splint  supported  on  the  pelvis  should  be  used  with 
a  jury-mast,  and  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  a  plaster 
of  Paris  jacket  with  a  jury-mast.  Recumbency  should  be  practiced 
in  the  acute  stage ;  children  should  be  placed  in  the  wire  cuirass. 
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Dr.  Ketch  had  been  disappointed  with  the  plaster  of  Paris  and 
jury  mast  in  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region.  He  commended 
the  Taylor  apparatus  and  chin-piece.  In  the  lumbar  region  almost 
any  supporting  apparatus  will  secure  a  good  result. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  an tero- posterior  lever  secures  rest  and 
protection  and  combats  deformity.  Old  and  neglected  cases  are 
especially  amenable  to  treatment,  as  ankylosis  is  later  and 
rarer  than  is  generally  supposed.  Abscesses  and  paraplegia  do  not 
forbid  a  favorable  prognosis. 

Dr.  Bradford  said  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was  the  readi- 
est method,  but  had  its  disadvantages,  that  a  steel  brace  gave 
better  support,  but  demanded  more  skill  and  care,  and  that  recum- 
bency was  the  surest  way  to  prevent  deformity,  but,  as  a  rule,  was 
impracticable  for  the  long  periods  covered  by  the  disease. 

TYPHOID   SPINE. 

Dr.  Gibney  reported  an  additional  case  of  typhoid  spine,  in  a 
man  of  forty-five  years,  in  which,  different  from  the  cases  previous- 
ly reported,  there  was  marked  deformity  in  the  cervical  region, 
dating  back  to  typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Two  years 
of  pain  and  disability  had  immediately  succeeded  the  typhoid 
attack.  Usually,  the  symptoms  had  not  appeared  till  one  or  two 
months  after  the  fever. 

Dr.  Hadra  recalled  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  with  so  much  tender- 
ness on  pressure  of  the  vertebrse,  that  the  affection  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  meningitis. 

RHEVMATIC    SPONDVUTIS. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  that  this  rare  affection  should  not  be  confounded 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis  of  the  spine.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
by  rheumatic  manifestations  elsewhere.  In  the  early  stage,  the 
symptoms  resemble  that  of  tubercular  spondylitis.  Later,  the  de- 
formity is  not  angular  but  resembles  that  of  senile  kyphosis.  Treat- 
ment should  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  pain  by  support,  cautery, 
and  medication.  In  the  chronic  form,  when  pain  has  lessened, 
mobility  should  be  encouraged  by  passive  motion. 

Dr.  Hoadley  deplored  the  confusion  which  is  found  in  the 
nomenclature  of  these  conditions  which  produce  such  a  variety  of 
results.  He  thought  both  rheumatism  and  osteo- arthritis  were  mic- 
robic  diseases.  If  ligamentous  structures  interfere  with  motion, 
passive  motion  was  proper. 

Dr.  Lee  was  reminded  of  a  case  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be 
spinal  myalgia,  but  which  proved  to  be  gouty  disease  of  the  carti- 
lages, an  infrequent  affection.  Apparatus  afforded  relief  but  of 
course  not  a  cure. 

Dr.  Ryan  said  that  gouty  spondylitis  is  generally  attended  by 
manifestations  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  He  had  failed  to  sUte 
that  his  patient  had  limited  respiratory  movements. 
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Dr.  Vance  related  a  case  in  which  there  was,  in  addition  to  the 
spinal  affection,  complete  immobilization  of  the  thorax  with  chiefly 
diaphragmatic  respiration. 

Dr.  Bartow  had  seen  a  case  in  which  relief  was  afforded  by  the 
spinal  jacket. 

Dr.  Gilette  reported  a  case  which,  at  the  first  glance,  resembled 
the  deformity  of  Pott's  disease,  but  which  proved  to  be  rachitic  in 
its  etiology.  Improvement  followed  a  few  days  after  suspension 
was  begun. 

TORTICOLLIS. 

Dr.  Whitman  inferred  from  the  study  of  264  cases,  that  torti- 
collis was  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  neck  were  equally  liable.  Acquired  torticollis, 
being  often  the  result  of  suppurating  cervical  glands,  should  be 
treated  at  first  by  mechanical  support  to  secure  rest  and  prevent 
deformity.  Later,  division  of  contracted  parts,  with  careful  after- 
treatment,  should  be  practiced. 

Dr.  Hoffa  said  that  cases  of  foetal  origin  have  immediately  after 
birth  an  atrophy  of  the  face  and  head. 

Dr.  Whitman  thought  that  the  symmetry  of  the  face  and  head 
was  a  late  feature  of  torticollis  due  to  muscular  action  on  the 
growing  bones. 

SACRO-ILIAC    DISEASE. 

Dr.  Lee  said  the  sequence  of  events  is  as  follows  :  (1)  injury  of 
the  synchondrosis  ;  (2)  subacute  inflammation ;  (3)  irritation  of  the 
.nerves  of  the  joint,  transmitted  to  the  nearest  plexus;  (4)  result- 
ing pain  in  the  sciatica.  The  sciatica  should  be  considered  the 
result,  not  the  cause,  of  all  the  trouble.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
neuralgia  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  any  trouble.  As  stoop- 
ing in  sacro-iliac  disease  is  injurious,  he  had  devised  a  handy 
instrument  with  which  the  patient  can  pick  up  an  object  from  the 
floor  while  remaining  erect. 


ELECTION    OF   OFFICERS. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Lee,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  President,  and 
Dr.  John  Ridlon,  of  New  York,  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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EDITORIAL 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  editors  of  the  Gazette  have  do  private  axes  to  grind.  They 
are  under  no  obligations  to  proprietary  medicine  firms  or  publi^- 
ing  houses,  and  their  only  ambition  is  to  publish  a  medical  joamal 
useful  and  creditable  to  our  profession  in  the  great  city  of  CIcTe- 
land,  as  well  as  the  medical  profession  of  America.  Judging  from 
the  many  flattering  testimonials  and  kind  words  of  encouragement 
frequently  received,  we  are  succeeding  in  presenting  a  periodioJ 
acceptable  to  our  readers.  In  occupying  this  independent  attitude 
towards  publishing  houses  and  proprietary  medicine  firms,  we  ue 
obliged  to  depend  very  largely  upon  our  subscribers  for  support, 
and  we  hope  that  all  those  who  have  not  remitted  the  amount  due 
us  will  do  so  at  once,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  enter  upoD  our  seventh 
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year  much  more  auspiciously,  and  add  some  contemplated  improve- 
ments.  By  referring  to  the  list  of  contributors  of  the  past  year 
published  ia  this  number,  you  will  admit  the  assertion  that  do 
other  similar  journal  publishes  as  much  original  matter  of  equal 
value,  and  we  also  believe  that  our  other  departments  present  a 
cleaner,  healthier  atmosphere  than  is  often  found  in  the  medical 
periodical.  Our  "  \mong  Our  Exchanges  "  is  an  original  review 
of  American  periodical  medical  literature,  unsurpassed  for  concise- 
ness, and  yet  covering  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Our  "  Periscope" 
presents  original  translations  of  the  latest  thonghts  of  the  best 
foreign  writers.  Our  "  Book  Reviews  "  are  careful  and  independ- 
ent. We  have  ever  endeavored  to  recognize  the  merits  of  an 
author,  and  have  never  been  afraid  to  make  adverse  criticisms  of 
unworthy  books.  Our  "  Pamphlet  Notices  "  are  always  favorably 
commented  upon,  and  our  "Notes  and  Comments"  we  believe 
are  unsurpassed  for  pith,  range  and  originality  and  our  "  Corre- 
spondence "  always  interesting  and  readable.  Editorially  we  have 
tried  to  keep  our  readers  posted  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  profession,  such  as  medical  legislation, 
medical  literature,  medical  education,  etc.,  and  to  stand  fairly  and 
squarely  upon  our  best  conception  of  the  right. 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  AND 
SURGEONS. 

The  second  tri-anoual  meeting  of  this  Association  recently  held 
in  Washington,  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  ever  held  in  this  country. 

As  an  example  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  we  present  our 
readers  this  month  with  a  complete  report  of  the  American  Ortho- 
pedic Association.  We  think  Dr.  Judson  and  his  associates  de- 
serve the  palm  for  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  sixty-seven  papers.     Almost  an  equal  number  of 
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p&pers  were  re«d  before  each  of  the  other  fifteen  associations 
which  composed  this  congress,  with  probably  the  exception  of  the 
American  Gynaecological  Society,  which  adjourned  on  the  second 
day,  having  completed  all  the  work  before  it.  It  seems  that  almost 
all  the  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  was  expended  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology  which  met  in 
New  York  the  week  before. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  three  years  ago,  when 
the  formation  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons was  proposed,  the  American  Gynaecological  Society  refused 
to  take  part,  and  as  a  result  the  new  society  was  organized,  wbicli 
resulted  in  forcing  the  older  organization  into  the  Congress.  This 
is  one  of  the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  as  we  believe 
the  organization  of  rival  societies  does  not  contribute  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession. 

If  anyone  went  to  Washington  anticipating  "  a  good  time,"  he 
must  have  been  greatly  disappointed.  The  excessive  heat,  com- 
bined with  the  abominable  drinking  water,  caused  nearly  every 
one  to  suffer  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  which  prevented  many 
members  from  taking  part  in  the  scientific  work  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  participating  in  the  social  entertainments  provided.  It 
is  said  that  at  one  dinner  party,  but  four  out  of  a  lai^e  number 
invited,  were  able  to  be  present. 

There  was  a  strong  sentiment  expressed  against  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  which  makes  Washington  the  permanent  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Congress.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  there 
are  so  many  reasons  why  Washington  is  better  adapted  for  such 
meetings  than  any  other  place.  The  public  buildings,  museums, 
art  galleries,  excellent  streets,  beautiful  drives,  ample  hotel  accom- 
modations and  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  the  citizens  make 
Washington  the  ideal  city  for  such  gatherings. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  new  medical 
book  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  Cleveland,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
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C.  SibleT]  who  is  well  known  to  the  local  profession,  and  also 
through  his  valuable  origiaal  contributions  to  the  readers  of  the 
Gazktte.  The  purpose  of  the  forthcoming  volume  is  "  to  induce 
aod  enable  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  hydriatic  method  in  the  treatmeat  of  typhoid  fever. 

"  I  think,  "  writes  Dr.  Sihler,  that  any  one  inclined  to  try  the 
method  would  feel  the  want  of  a  book  which  might  enable  him  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  method,  to 
enter  fully  into  the  views  of  the  masters  of  the  art,  to  give  him  a 
rationale  or  at  least  a  theory  of  its  mode  of  action,  to  inform  him 
about  modification  necessary  in  special  cases,  to  detail  to  him  a 
number  of  typical,  illustrative  and  unusual  cases,  and  to  state  the 
results  obtained  by  others.  There  are  now  in  existence  excellent 
books  in  other  languages  meeting  such  demands,  the  latest  one  by 
the  French  professors  and  physicians  Tripier  and  Bouveret.  The 
author  then  states  that  he  suggested  a  translation  of  a  standard 
work  to  six  different  publishers  who  all  declined  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  find  a  market.  He  continues;  "While  the  answers 
from  the  publishers  were  discouraging,  showing  the  lack  of  interest 
in  this  question  amongst  the  profession  of  the  United  States,  they 
on  the  other  hand  were  a  source  of  stimulation  to  fresh  activity, 
inasmuch  as  they  revealed  the  fact,  that  there  was  here  a  chance 
for  missionary  work  in  a  field  which  promised  many  good  results. 
I  therefore  concluded  to  publish  at  my  own  expense  a  little  volume 
presenting  such  points,  as  I  myself,  when  undertaking  the  use  of 
the  method,  was  desirous  of  having  access  to,  and  which  would 
enable  any  one  to  undertake  and  begin  using  the  method.  Tripier 
and  Bouveret  have  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  translations  from 
their  book  and  Dr.  Brand  has  sent  me  from  his  library  books 
otherwise  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  volume  then  is  essentially  a  compilation  (1)  from  the  work 
of  Tripier  and  Bouveret,  La  fievre  typhoide  traitre  par  tes  bains 
Jroids.  Paris,  Baitlere  et  fils,  1886,  the  German  translation  of 
which  Dr.   A.    Pollak,   {Tripier  and  Bouveret,  Die  Kaltwasserbe- 
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kandtung  des  Typhus,  Arnoldische  Buchhandlung,  Leipzig,  (1889,) 
was  used  in  the  preparatioQ  of  this  work ;  (2)  from  Brand,  Dit 
Waiserbekandlung  der  lyphasen  Fieber,  2.  Auflage,  Taebingen 
1877,  Laupp'scheBuchhandlung,  (3)  from  the  writings  of  Vogl,  the 
most  important  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  Deutche 
Archiv  fuer  klin.  Medicin,  Bd.  36,  S7,  43,  44  and  in  other  jour- 
nals. It  would  of  course  have  been  just  as  easy  a  task,  if  not 
easier,  to  use  my  own  words  in  reportiog  the  work  of  others,  bvt 
those,  who  should  feel  inclined  to  use  the  book  as  a  guide,  will 
undoubtedly  do  it  with  more  confidence,  if  they  can  read  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  masters  in  the  art,  and  I  hope  this  fact  will  not 
detract  from  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  book.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  other  men  more  competent  for  this  task.  But  when  the 
Priest  and  the  Lcvite  pass  by,  without  noticing  a  good  thing  along 
the  roadside,  the  Samaritan  may  be  excused  for  taking  hold  of  the 
case.  In  my  opinion,  a  book  of  the  kind  I  present  here,  should 
have  been  made  accessible  to  the  medical  profession  of  this 
country  ten  years  ago,  because  Brand's  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  and  this  book  gave  the  results  of  over  8000  cases, 
the  observations  having  been  carried  on  over  a  number  of  years 
and  by  numerous  competent  observers,  clinicians  and  private  prac- 
titioners, civil  and  military  physicians,  the  reports  of  all  these 
observers  speaking  in  favor  of  the  method. 

We  hope  to  see  Dr.  Sihler's  work  received  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
fessional zeal,  widely  distributed  and  read,  and  that  it  may  be  the 
means  of  an  extensive,  thorough,  careful  and  impartial  trial  by 
American  physicians  of  the  method  which  it  is  claimed  has  never 
before  been  properly  and  adequately  described  in  the  English 
language. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  LACTIC  ACID  IN  GREEN 
DIARRHCEAS. 

Dr.  Thomas.     Rev.  in  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher,  p.  47. 

Lesage  distingaishes  two  kinds  of  "  green  diarrhoeas.  "  The 
first  arises  in  connection  with  excessive  biUry  secretions,  whose 
cause  is  not  yet  explained,  and  is  especially  frequent  in  the  first 
youths  of  life.  After  this  time  it  is  found  usually  in  tuberculous 
children.  The  discharges  are  increased,  very  acid,  and  react  to 
Gmelin's  test.  These  cases  are  treated  most  efficiently  with 
alkalies. 

The  second  form  is  caused  by  a  bacillus  and  is  most  frequent 
from  the  age  of  two  months  till  that  of  eighteen  months.  Diges- 
tive disturbances  and  constipation  favor  its  development,  but 
occasionally  it  arises  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  health. 

It  is  contagious  and  may  occasion  endemics.  The  stools  are 
very  watery,  yellow-greeo  to  dark  green  in  color,  sometimes 
neutral,  occasionally  acid,  and  lose  their  color  when  Gmelin's  test 
is  applied.  Severe  cases  may  assume  a  distinctly  cholera-like 
character.  In  just  these  cases  lactic  acid  has  proven  especially 
beneficial.  Thomas  prescribed  this  agent  with  very  good  effect  in 
fifty  cases  of  dyspepsia  with  green  diarrhoea.     The  fvrmula  was : 

I* 

Acid.  Lactic,  mxl 

Syr.  Simp.  fld.  5v 

Aq.  Dest.  q.  s.  ad.  fld.  giv 

Sig.  a  teaspoonful  six  times  a  day. 

In  simple  cases  this  sufficed.  In  severer  attacks,  correspond- 
ingly greater  dosage  was  employed. 

Inasmuch  as  lactic  acid  coagulates  milk,  each  dose  should  be 
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given  at  least  half  aa  hour  after  taking  nourishment.  Vomiting 
and  diarrhcea  cease  very  quickly,  yet  it  is  well,  even  after  improve 
meat  has  begun,  to  continue  the  remedy  for  a  day  or  two.  No 
statistics  are  ofFered. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  MASSAGE. 

DR.    ZABLUDOWSKI. 

The  forms  of  disease  to  which  Z.  wishes  to  direct  attentioa  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  massage,  are  : 

1.  Tranmatic  neuroses,  with  scars  from  the  original  injury, 
productive  of  nerve  disturbances,  that  is  to  say,  cases  in  which  an 
individual  changed  by  disease,  reacts  in  an  abnormal  fashion  to 
the  bodily  ailment. 

2.  Affections  of  the  peripheral  nerves  ;  (neuritis  and  perineu- 
ritis) especially  of  traumatic  origin. 

3.  Nervous  dyspepsia  with  constipation,  increased  formation  of 
gas  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  caused  by  displacement  and 
pressure  upon  the  intestines,  with  or  without  a  floating  kidney. 

In  the  cases  of  traumatic  neuroses  in  which  the  simple  touching 
the  scar  produces  a  severe  pain.  Z.  recommends  leaving  the 
injured  spot  entirely  alone  at  first. 

One  should  begin  the  mechanical  manipulation  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scar  and  should  work  gradually  from  the  center  toward 
the  periphery.  At  each  treatment  gradually  approach  the  neurotic 
lield,  and  thus,  in  three*  or  four  treatments  it  will  be  possible  to 
directly  seize  the  scar  without  producing  any  irritation,  which  tends 
to  the  development  of  cramp  or  similar  effect.  In  cases  in  which 
massage  works  very  promptly,  the  result  is  to  be  explained  by 
psychical  influence.  In  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  (neuritis 
and  perineuritis,  paralyses  of  single  nerves  and  muscles)  which 
occur  especially  in  the  extremities,  it  is  desirable  to  effect  the 
reserptive  processes,  and  to  establish  a  "  dynamic  effect. "  Z. 
recommends   here   a  method  which  enables  us   to   influence   the 
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deeper  structures  without  much  irritation.  This  is  intermittent 
pressure  which  is  exercised  by  the  hand  of  the  masseur  making 
centripetal  rolling  motions. 

In  conclusion  Z  describes  a  method  which  he  applies  for  consti- 
pation due  to  atony  of  the  bowel,  whether  it  be  with  general 
nervous  phenomena,  or  with  severe  pain  and  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  high  fever  and  giddiness.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  to  do 
with  a  local  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  a  mechanical  treatment  is  naturally  the  one  which 
first  attracts  attention.  Z  conducts  massage  according  to  a  method 
of  his  own,  which  requires  the  knee-elbow  position. — Review  in 
Schmidt's  Jahrbuc her  p.  jo. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

Following  the  eminent  example  of  Dr.  Koch  with  his  tubercuiin, 
Dr  Keeley  (not  of  Keeley  motor  but  of  Keeley  alcholism  cure 
fame)  prefers  to  keep  the  composition  of  his  "sure  cure  for 
drunkenness"  secret.  To  the  editor  of  Chicago  Advance  (it  is 
refreshing  to  see  how  prone  discoverers  of  this  stripe  are  to 
unbosom  themselves  to  the  sympathetic  editors  of  the  religious 
press  and  the  amount  of  free  advertisement  they  are  able  to  get  in 
this  way)  he  said  :'  "  If  I  were  to  give  this  secret  to  the  world 
before  the  success  of  the  remedy  has  compelled  recognition  and 
acceptance,  it  would  be  at  once  assailed  by  a  whole  class  of 
theorists  and  prejudiced  critics,  and  the  question  of  its  usefulness 
would  change  from  one  of  facts  to  one  of  theories.  Then  again  I 
know  how  to  use  the  remedy.  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject 
through  my  whole  professional  career,  and  after  years  of  observa- 
tion, investigation  and  experiment,  I  have  discovered  how  to  apply 
this  cure  to  the  physical  effects  of  alcoholism.  Others  using  it 
without  my  care,  knowledge  and  experience,  would,  perhaps  in  many 
cases  make  a  failure  of  it.     Then  they  would  attempt  to  discredit 
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it.  *  *  •  I  expect  at  some  future  time  to  give  the  remedy  to  the 
world.  "  "  Vou  say,  "  remarked  the  religious  editor  in  search  of 
medical  ioformatioD,  "that  bi-chloride  of  gold  is  the  remedy, 
where  then,  is  the  secret  or  proprietary  part  of  this  matter?" 
"  Metallic  remedies  must  be  controlled ;  "  was  the  reply.  "  It  is 
sometimes  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  a  remedy  as 
it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  which  the  remedy  attacks.  Bi- 
chloride is  a  poison.  The  man  who  prescribes  it  must  know  what 
eliminator  to  put  on  its  track,  "  and  so,  like  his  prototype,  Dr. 
Koch,  Dr.  Keeley  sends  out  his  bottles  of  "  sure  cure  for 
drunkenness,  "  in  which  the  terchloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  well 
known  as  a  standard  remedy  in  neurasthenic  conditions  is  presum- 
ably combined  in  proper  proportions  with  the  Keeley  patent 
eliminator.  That  the  eliminator  is  powerfully  efficient,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  a  careful  analysis  of  the  preparation  sent  out  by 
Dr.  Keelev  shows  ^at  not  one  particle  of  gold  is  left  in  it  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  patient. '  The  cure,  so-called,  is  in  all 
likelihood  due  to  hypodermic  iojectioDS  of  atropine  taken  in 
connection  with  a  tonic  treatment  of  cinchona,  strychnia,  etc. 
in  addition  to  the  well  known  advantages  that  come  from  putting  a 
patient  under  such  care  as  a  well  regulated  sanitarium  affords. 
But,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see  how  the  American  profession 
that  unhesitatingly  tried  the  proprietary /«3^rfw/»>(  of  whose  compo- 
sition they  could  only  guess,  and  lauded  its  author  to  the  skies : 
that  has  accepted  without  question  the  testimonials  of  every  Von 
Humbug  as  to  anti-this  and  anti-that — foreign  proprietary  articles 
-of  whose  composition  and  physiological  effect  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant — and  killed  off  scores  of  too  confiding  American  patients 
before  they  ascertained  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  those  sub- 
stances; the  American  medical  profession,  we  say  should  not  be 
too  hard  on  the  native  quack  for  following  in  the  methods  which 
have  proved  so  profitable  both  in  reputation  and  purse  to  his 
foreign   prototypes.     The  fallacy  in    the   claims  made  for  these 

1.    Tima  and  Re(i)1er. 
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"  cures  of  drunkennen"  based  on  the  fact  that  after  the  "cure" 
all  desire  for  drink  has  ceased,  lies  in  this,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  paroxysmal  inebriety  the  patient  has  no  desire  for  liquor 
after  the  paroxysm  is  past  and  often  even  abhors  every  form  of 
alcoholic  beverage — the  remedy  used  is  not  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  that — nor  is  the  fact  that  the  patient  abstains  wholly  from 
liquor  for  a  month,  or  six  months,  or  a  year  even,  any  evidence  of 
a  cure — they  all  do  between  paroxysms.  An  item  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  medical  press  just  now  to  the  effect  that  Dr. 
Ekgolski  has  cured  ten  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism'  by  means  of 
repeated  hypodermic  injections  of  from  one  to  three  milligrams  of 
nitrate  of  strychnia.  Unquestionably  full  doses  of  strychnia  are 
excellent  in  these  cases  and  doubtless  the  doctor  is  sincere  in  his 
statement,  and  really  believes  that  his  patients  are  cured,  but  in 
weighing  the  credit  to  be  given  the  evidence,  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  natural  history  of  the  disease,  which  is  a  form  of 
neurasthenia  with  a  recurrent  craving  accompanied  by  a  delusion. 
No  matter  how  thorough  the  "cure,"  any  prolonged  over- 
expenditure  of  nerve  force,  whether  in  work  or  worry — any 
prolonged  over-excitement,  religions,  political,  social  or  otherwise, 
will  bring  on  the  craving  and  with  the  craving  comes  the  delusion 
to  the  effect  that  now,  since  he  is  "  cured  "  he  can  take  just  what 
he  needs  and  stop.  With  this  comes  the  impulse  to  try  it  and  see 
if  it  isn't  so.  Usually  the  patient  yields  to  the  impulse  and  then 
begins  the  ineffectual  struggle  to  stop  and  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  till  he  is  ready  to  be  "cured"  again.  There  is  force,  how- 
ever, in  this  observation  of  the  editor  of  the  Times  and  Register, 
anent  the  discussion.  "  Before  raising  an  outcry  against  this  and 
similar  quacks  we  would  say  to  each  physician  who  bewails  the  loss 
of  a  patient  cured  by  these  people  :  '  Have  you  searched  through 
the  books  and  journals  to  find  all  the  advances  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  since  you  were  a  student  ?  If  you  have  not 
done  this,  do  not  blame  the  patient  who  obtained  from  a  quack 
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what  you  were  too  careless  to  give  him.  '  The  facts  regarding 
this  disease  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  are,  that  while  we  can  abort 
a  paroxysm,  and  brace  a  man  up  so  that  he  can  attend  to  his 
business,  to  tell  him  he  is  "cured  "  begets  a  false  security  which 
renders  him  careless  about  those  necessary  precautions  as  to  aver- 
work  or  over-excitement,  etc.,  which,  when  the  reserve  nerve  force 
has  been  drawn  on  to  a  certain  degree  and  brought  below  a  certain 
level,  are  as  sure  to  occasion  a  paroxysm  of  inebriety — as  in  other 
neurasthenics  such  excesses  result  in  migraine  or  neuralgias  of  all 
sorts. 

Dr.  J.  Chris  Lange,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  his  address  before  the 
meeting'  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  makes  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  a&ilides.  "  i  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  the  time  is  near  when  it  will  be  clearly  established,  that, 
in  the  infectious  fevers  and  inflammations,  the  higher  the  temper- 
ature the  more  certain  the  disaster  which  follows  the  administra- 
tion of  the  anilides.  That  their  analgesic  power,  which  is  limited 
to  neuralgias  of  the  face  and  head,  is  not  as  certain  to  follow  their 
exhibition  as  is  the  cessation  of  such  pain  consequent  upon  the 
application  of  a  leech,  the  administration  of  a  cardiac  sedative,  an 
antacid  for  the  stomach,  purgation,  or  the  diaphoresis  and  slight 
nausea  of  antimony,  and  finally  that  the  alleged  'pure  hypnotics' 
— barring  those  containing  chloral  and  possessing  all  the  untoward 
effects  of  chloral — will  take  the  rank,  but  no  higher  rank,  held  by 
the  hop  pillow.  "  His  caution  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  when 
tempted  to  give  the  anilides  to  reduce  temperature,  and  the  remark 
of  Dr.  R.  S.  Gregg,  of  Texas,'  before  the  Austin  District  Medical 
Society,  when  discussing  these  preparations  as  adapted  to  use  in 
country  practice  :  "In  several  instances  when  I  gave  antifebrin  I 
had  cause  to  regret  it.  *  *  *  After  giving  such  a  mixture  (i.  e, 
antifebrin  and  quinine)  if  a  country  physician  rides  eight  or  ten 
miles  to  see  his  patient  and  finds  the  temperatare  down  to  100"  or 
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even  normal  and  tells  his  patient  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
repeat  his  visit,  he  may  feel  rather  chagrined  to  hear  in  a  day  or 
that  a  brother  physician  has  been  called  in  to  the  case  that  he 
cured,"  embodies  an  experience  by  no  means  unique.  Nevertheless 
unquestionably  good  effects  are  found  to  follow  the  judicious 
exhibition'  of  the  anilides  in  certain  obstinate  cases  of  epilepsy; 
and  Dr.  L.  Harrison  MErxLEK,  of  Chicago,  reports  excellent 
results  from  the  giving  of  full  doses  of  antipyrin  in  the  paroxysmal 
stage  of  whooping  cough,  a  dose  of  two  grains  three  times  a  day 
with  an  extra  dose  at  bed  time  to  a  child  of  tive  years  reducing  the 
paroxysms  to  from  two  to  three  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  thus 
confirming  the  statement  of  Sonnenberger  as  to  its  value  in  such 
cases.  Having  seen  on  our  own  part  excellent  effects  from  acet- 
analid  in  quieting  the  leasing  cough  of  neurasthenics,  we  do  not 
question  that  this  class  of  remedies  may,  on  further  trial,  be  found 
fairly  reliable  in  controlling  the  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough.  '  If 
it  be  found  to  work  kindly  in  those  occasional  cases  where  picrate 
of  ammonia  fails,  we  shall  be  profoundly  thankful. 

Flushing  the  colon  with  hot  water  after  each  passage'  seems  to 
be  growing  in  favor  as  a  treatment  for  acute  dysentery,  the  patient 
being  placed,  of  course,  in  the  Sim's  position  but  on  the  right  side 
and  the  water,  weakly  salted  and  as  hot  as  can  comfortably  be 
borne,  being  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe  to  the 
amount  of  from  two  to  four  quarts,  always  ceasing  when  the 
injection  produces  pain.  When  the  hot  water  has  been  expelled,  it 
is  well  to  charge  the  syringe  with  half  a  pint  of  water  ia  which  has 
been  dissolved  live  grains  each  of  chloral  and  snipho-carbolate  of 
zinc,  let  it  flow  into  the  rectum  and  be  there  retained,  the  patient 
keeping  in  the  recumbent  position.  For  children  under  five  years, 
a  grun  of  chloral  and  a  grain  of  sulph-carbolate  of  zinc  should  be 
used  for  each  year.  This  treatment  does  not  preclude  any  systemic 
treatment  which  may  seem  indicated.  L.  B.  T. 
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For  alt  by  P.  W.  GudeM.  CIntluil.  Ohio. 

Practical  limsTiHAt.  Sudcbuv.  By  F.  B.  RabinuiD.  M.  D.,  Piotemoc  ofAnauimT  and  ClinioJ 
Surteiy,  Toledo  Medical  Cidlege.  Toleds.  Ohio. 

This  volume  is  published  by  Geo.  S,  Davis,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  the 
Physician's  Leisure  Library  series.  The  material  is  drawn  from 
172  experiments  on  dogs,  and  various  obsen-ations  and  experi- 
ments on  the  human  cadaver.  The  possible  injuries  to  the 
abdominal  viscera,  notably  the  intestines,  are  studied.  The 
established  surgical  procedures  are  elaborated  and  new  ones 
invented,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  rawhide  plates  used 
in  intestinal  anastamosis.  A  number  of  observations  are  made 
upon  the  potency  of  the  illeo-ccecal  valve.  This  volume  cannot 
fail  to  interest  those  who  believe  in  the  advance  of  surgery  through 
experimental  research.  The  material  from  which  the  conclu»ons 
are  drawn  is  abundant  and  well  arranged. 

A  Clinical  Text  Book  or  Midical  Diagnosis  foi  Phvsiciahs  and  Students.  Bued  «  ifac 
moatrccenlmelliodioreiiniiaatioii.  B;  Oiwald  Vitrrotdi.  M.  D.,  Prof,  ol  Uedidse  lAe 
UniveniliF  of  Hvdclberg.  Bic,  Etc.  Aulhoriicd  triuiilatioii  fton  Ibc  fccnnd  ioipnmd 
and  enlmriedGEniiiiicdiliiui,  Willi  iddiiioni.  By  Francii  H.  Snun,  A.  H..  M.  D..  Mcnbs 
at  the  Medical  Sodcly  of  Ihe  Couoty  of  Kingi.  Etc..  Elc.  irith  one  bunilred  uidKTcair- 
elght  illuurationi,  PhiU,,  W.  B,  Saunden,  «IS  Walnul  St..  IB«1.  tOO  paceK  price,  doih 
St.Da.  •beepfi.H. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  systematic,  thorough  and  accurate  woii. 
and  yet  it  has  the  charm  of  clinical  teaching.  It  presents  all  the 
great  facts  and  principles  very  fully,  then  adds  the  practical  detaib 
which  are  usually  so  hard  for  the  student  to  acquire  from  varioos 
scattered  sources.  Methods  of  examination  by  the  various  instru- 
ments of  precision  are  taught,  electrical,  microscopic  and  opthd- 
raoscopic  diagnosis  being  included.  The  micro-organisms  which 
have  been  identified  in  connection  with  disease  processes  are 
appropriately  presented,  this  portion  of  the  work,  as  well  as  sodm 
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others,  being  illustrated  by  colored  plates.  The  translator  has 
added  some  judicious  comments  and  has  greatly  added  to  its 
original  value  by  preparing  a  copious  index.  We  wish  all  makers 
of  books  would  consider  the  value  of  a  complete  index.  Many 
really  sound  and  able  books  are  nearly  useless  to  a  busy  man  for 
want  of  an  index  or  time  to  search  through  the  volume  for  the 
portion  desired.  This  is  the  best  indexed  book  we  have  seen  for 
some  time. 
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The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  in  1871,  and  during 
twenty  years  the  succeeding  editions  have  received  the  favor  of  the 
profession,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  having  been  translated  also 
into  the  French,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages.  In  the  pres- 
ent edition  the  author  has  been  assisted  by  the  junior  Dr. 
Hammond  in  a  thorough  revision,  and  advancement  of  the  treatise 
up  to  the  latest  progress  in  that  line.  Several  new  chapters  have 
been  added. 

at  FwravirAHU.  By  Richard  C.  Nonio,  A.  M..  M.  D..  Demondntor  of  Otsutrici, 
Univeniiy  afPeDiiK.  Phyildiii  lo  ihc  Uctfaudili  Epiuapal  Hotpiul.  OJntciH<^l  Rc(i>mr 
Philadelphia  Hoipital.  Sicoad  idition.  Price,  t2.U  nei.  W.  B.  Sauoden,  SIS  W^ibut  St., 
Phila.  18«I. 

The  title  of  this  little  volume  reveals  its  character.  It  was 
written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  medical  class  of  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Penna,  and  its  use  has  been  found  by  them  to  be  better  than  taking 
notes  of  the  lectures.  Doubtless  medical  students  everywhere  will 
Und  it  useful  as  it  gives  the  outlines  of  a  complete  course  on 
obstetrics.  It  is  interleaved  with  blank  pages  for  additions  of 
writing,  and  is  logically  and  conveniently  arranged. 


We  noticed  in  the  Gazette  the  first  part  of  this  work  which 
appeared  more  than  live  years  ago.     In  April,  1888,  the  talented 
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author  suddenly  died  before  the  completion  of  this  volame. 
We  feared  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Lorint;  would  prevent 
the  completion  of  this  work,  which  on  the  whole  is  the  most 
creditable  on  opthalmoscopy  yet  published  by  an  American 
author,  but  fortunately  he  had  already  completed  notes  and  draw- 
ings enough  to  complete  the  second  volume.  The  present 
editor,  Dr.  B.  F.  Loring  has  published  the  work  almost  3s  he 
found  it  in  the  penciled  notes  of  the  author.  The  book  before  us 
is  characterized  by  the  original  drawings  and  elaboration  of 
clinical  cases  coming  under  the  observation  of  the  author,  which 
characterized  the  former  volume.  The  subjects  treated  in  this 
part,  are  diseases  of  the  retina  of  the  nerve  and  choroid,  their 
varieties  and  complications. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  foUoming  story  told  at  the  banquet  of  the  Orthopedic  Asso- 
ciation given  in  honor  of  their  guests  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  will  bear  repeating : 

"The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Hartford  General  Hospital 
make  up  what  they  tack  in  knowledge  by  the  dignity  of  their  bear- 
ing and  have  thereby  gained  the  highest  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
hospital  orderlies. 

Some  time  past  in  an  isolated  ward  were  two  patients,  one  i 
very  nervous  and  timid  fellow,  the  other  a  very  sick  man.  The 
very  sick  man  died  and  the  timid  fellow  lay  trembling  with  fear  in 
a  bed  near  by  him.  To  relieve  the  timid  patient  of  his  unattractive 
companion  and  for  sanitary  purposes,  etc.,  the  orderly  was  told  to 
remove  the  corpse  to  the  dead-house.  The  orderly  proceeded  lo 
obey  with  alacrity  and  on  entering  the  room  found  two  men,  one 
the  corpse — lying  on  his  side,  knees  drawn  up,  apparently  asleep; 
the  other— the  timid  chap — stretched  out  stiffly  with  the  sheet 
pulled  up  over  his  face.  Naturally  supposing  the  one  with  the 
sheet  spread  over  him  to  be  the  corpse,  he  proceeded  to  remove 
him.  The  fellow,  quaking  all  over  with  fear,  lioally  groaned: 
"Oh!    don't,  don't  take  me,  I'm  not  dead."     Whereupon  the 

orderly  in  disgust  blurted  out :  "  What  in  h I's  the  matter  witii 

you?     Do  you  think  you  know  more  than  the  doctors?" 

This  story  reminds  us  of  one  that  is  told  of  old  Prof.  Ackley, 
who,  as  was  his  custom,  was  making  lome  dissections  in  an  out-of- 
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the-way  building  at  night,  several  young  medical  students  tliinking 
to  have  some  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  professor,  removed  the 
corpse  from  the  box  in  which  it  was  kept  and  one  of  their  number 
took  its  place  and  when  Ackley  appeared  and  was  about  .to  open 
the  box  the  student  commenced  groaning  and  said  "  I  am  not 
dead,  "  whereupon  Ackley  responded  as  only  Ackley  could,  "Well 

d n  you,  you    will  be  soon."     It  is  said  the  student  was  so 

badly  frightened  that  he  never  recovered  from  it. 

Amoeba's  Lover. — (This  poem  was  handed  to  us  by  a  medical 
gentleman  who  desired  it  published  anonymously.  We  think  the 
poem  a  good  one,  and  indicates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
medicine  : 

A  neat  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends, 

Was  seen  by  means  of  a  powerful  lens, 
Moving  with  undulatory  grace 

Through  a  fashionable  tympatic  space. 
His  graceful  appearance  would  take  wiUi  some. 

As  be  picked  his  teelh  «ilh  a  flagellum  ; 
Though  he  flitted  in  a  way  to  shock  us, 
With  every  common  gonococcus.    . 
Hi*  manners  were  good,  every  one  knew  it. 

For  he'd  been  through  a  fine  culture  field  ; 
But  his  tailor's  efforts  were  alt  in  vain 

To  collect  a  bill  for  his  germ's  membrane. 
His  mind  was  filled,  one  might  say  wholly, 
With  ihougbu  of  sweet  Amoeba  Coli ; 
Her  mobile  form,  'twas  his  conjecture, 

Languished  within  the  sigmoid  flexure. 
So  hurrying  through  an  abscess  rancid. 

To  an  artery  of  rapid  transit, 
He  took,  in  a  depot  of  congestion, 

A  blood-disc  bound  for  the  large  intestine. 
In  the  parlor-car  he  chanced  to  see 

A  Plasmodium  malarix. 
A  pretty  picture  seemed  to  make 

As  she  fed  her  spore*  on  ^ue-cake. 
And  then  he  thought  of  the  bliss  in  store, 

Gf  Amoeba  and  a  baby  spore  ; 
And  how  they'd  dwell  in  a  saccule  neat 

In  a  calm  and  scybalous  retreat. 
But  just  as  he  reached  Amoeba's  door 

He  heard  a  protoplasmic  roar ; 
And  there,  repulsive  in  his  might. 

Was  a  hungry,  sav^e  phagocyte. 
His  mouth  was  large  and  his  words  profane, 

So  our  hero  drew  bis  good  ptomaine. 
'*  Swish  !  snap  1  "  went  a  pseudopodic  jaw, 

And  "  gulp  !  "  went  a  phagocytic  maw  ; 
While  his  mistress  saw  his  a  vacancy 

Where  her  lov^d  Iwcillus  used  to  be. 
Then  Amoeba,  witb  a  doleful  shiver. 
Went  far  away  to  the  dismal  liver. 

— Cincianati,  Lancfl-CliHte. 
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Puziled. — Ad  elderly  lady  who  was  handling  a  set  of  false  teeth 
in  the  dentist's  ofiice,  asked,  "  Can  a  body  eat  with  these  things?" 
"  My  dear  madam,  "  replied  the  consultant,  "  mastication  can  be 
performed  with  a  facility  almost  equal  to  nature  itself.  "  "  Yes, 
I  know  all  that,"  answered  the  old  lady,  "but  can  a  body  eat 
with  them?" — Denial Jarius. 

A  young  doctor,  wishing  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  a 
German  farmer,  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a  double 
education,  as  it  were.  He  had  studied  homeopathy,  and  was  also 
a  graduate  of  a  "regular"  medical  school.  "Oh,  dot  vas 
nodding,"  said  the  farmer;  "  1  had  vonce  a  calf  vot  suckd  two 
cows,  and  he  made  nodding  but  a  common  schteer,  after  all.  " 

What  did  Shakespeare  die  of? — There  is  a  tradition  of  very 
respectable  antiquity,  says  the  Medical  Times,  that  he  died  of  a 
fever  contracted  through  going  on  a  drinking  bout  with  Ben 
Johnson  and  other  boon  companions.  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet  in  his 
new  work,  "  The  Insanity  of  Genious, "  discusses  the  question 
from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view,  that  of  pathology.  In  the 
author's  opinion,  Shakespeare  died  of  paralysis,  or  some  disease 
akin  to  paralysis.  The  signature  to  the  will  he  holds,  affords 
Strong  presumption  to  this,  but  he  has  also  other  facts  to  adduce 
in  support  of  this  theory.  In  1657,  Dr.  Hall's  cure-book  was  pub- 
lished by  James  Cooke,  "a  practitioner  in  physick  and  chinir- 
gery.  "  Dr.  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  was  Shakespeare's  son-inlaw, 
and  his  book  proves  beyond  doubt  that  nervous  disease  existed  in 
Shakespeare's  family,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Nesbit  considers  accounts 
for  the  short  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  its  members,  and  the 
speedy  extinction  of  the  line  of  Shakespeare's  direct  descendants.— 
St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Fame. — He  swore  long  ago  to  succceed  in  life,  and  the  crown 
that  he  now  wears  is  not  dim,  for  a  race  horse  to-day  is  named 
for  his  wife,  and  a  tug-boat  is  named  after  him. — Puck. 

Hair  Influenced  in  its  Growth  by  Diet. — Several  cases  of  shed- 
ding of  hair  after  influenza,  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Mapother  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.)  that  diet  has  much  to  do  with  the 
protection  and  with  the  cure  of  symptomatic  alopecia. 

Hair  contains  five  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  its  ash  20  per 
cent  of  silicon  and  10  per  cent,  of  iron  and  manganese.  Solutions 
of  beef  or  rather  part  of  it,  starchy  mixtures,  and  even  milk  which 
constitute  the  diet  of  patients  with  inHuenza  and  other  fevers,  can- 
not supply  these  elements  and  atrophy  at  the  root  and  falling  of 
hair  results.  The  color  and  strength  of  hair  in  young  mammals  is 
not  attained  so  long  as  milk  is  their  sole  food.  As  to  drugs, 
iron  has  prompt  influence.  The  foods  which  most  abundantly 
contain  the  above  named  elements  are  the  various  albuminoids  and 
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the  o&t,  the  ash  of  that  grain  yielding  22  per  cent  of  silicon. 
With  care  these  foods  arc  admissible  in  the  course  of  febrile 
diseases  when  albumen  ia  the  constituent  sufiering  most  by  the 
increased  metabolism. 

Dr.  Mapother  has  often  found  a  dietary  lai|;ely  composed  of 
oatmeal  and  brovn  bread,  greatly  promotes  the  growth  of  hair, 
especially  when  the  baldness  was  preceded  by  constipation  and 
sluggish  capillary  circulation. 

Those  races  of  men  who  consume  most  meat  are  the  most  hir- 
sute. Again  it  is  well  known  in  the  Eoological  gardens  that  the 
carnivorous  mammals,  birds  and  serpents  keep  their  hair,  feathers 
or  cuticle  in  bad  condition  unless  fed  with  wHole  animals,  and  the 
digesta  contain  the  cuticular  appendages  of  their  prey  in  a  digested 
or  partly  digested  state.  It  is  also  a  well  proven  fact  that  a  closely 
restricted  diet,  cheese  for  instance,  soon  produces  on  dogs  a  loss 
of  hair. 

Id  treating  fevers  a  long  course  of  non- nitrogenous  diet  may 
produce  seborrhcea,  which  is  so  often  a  concomitant  of  the  alope- 
cia. When  the  special  nutritive  supply  is  secure,  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  cervical  ganglia  to  the  scalp  may  be  stimulated  by  blisters  and 
liniments  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Mapother  hasalways  found 
that  friction  of  the  scalp  with  pomades  and  lotions  dislodges  many 
hairs  which  might  otherwise  remain,  and  that  cold  or  tepid  baths 
with  salt  added  and  rough  rubbing  of  the  rest  of  the  body  will 
flush  the  capillaries  of  the  affected  part  more  effectually.  Besides 
when  pomades  are  used,  frequent  washing  becomes  necessary  and 
this  is  conducive  to  baldness. 

Local  Anesthetics — Parsons. — The  venerable  Dr.  Parsons,  in 
sending  this  formula  for  publication  (Southern  Dental  Journal), 
says,  "I  cannot  expect  to  remain  much  longer  in  this  world  and 
I  want  the  profession  to  know  the  value  of  this  local   anaesthetic." 

Chloroform,  '                         12  parts 

Tr.  Aconite,  12     " 

Tr.  Capsicum,  4     " 

Tr.  Pyrethrum,  2     " 

Oil  Cloves,  2     " 

Camphor,  2     " 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  chloroform,  then  add  oil  of  cloves 
and  then  the  tinctures. 

Alcohol  in  Patent  Medicines. — A  drink  of  whiskey  is  resorted 
to  by  the  toper  to  "make  him  feel  better.  "  Alcohol  seems  to 
produce  a  temporary  elation  which  many  makers  of  patent  med- 
icines take  advantage  of.     If  a  dose  of  the  medicine  seems  to  affect 
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the  patient  at  once,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will  go  on  taking 
the  remedy.  Besides  this,  if  the  alcohol  habit  is  once  formed  it  irill 
be  hard  work  to  discontinue  taking  the  medicine  just  as  it  is  hard  to 
stop  drinking  whiskey  when  the  habit  is  once  formed.  Look  oat 
tor  a  majority  of  the  "  bitters  " — they  are  simply  disguised  alcohol. 
In  the  report  on  nostrums,  proprietary  medicines  and  new  drugs, 
which  was  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Cure  of 
Inebriates,  is  found  in  the  appendix  the  following  list  of  the 
analyses  of  a  targe  number  of  well-known  patent  medicines. 
Some  of  the  more  popular  ones  contain  alcohol  as  follows : 

Ur.  Buckland's  Scotch  Oats  Essence - .% 

(Also  %  gr.  Morphine  to  the  ounce.)  A  more  insidiooi 
and  dangerouE  frand  can  (carcely  be  imagined,  especiaUy 
when  Bdministered  as  this  is  lecommended,  for  the  cure 
of  inebriety  or  the  opium  habit. 

The  "Best"  Tonic „ 7,66 

Carter's  Pbysical  Extract _  22 

Mop  Tonic 7 

Howe's  Arabian  Tonic.     "  Not  a  Rum  Drink  " 13^ 

fackson's  Golden  Seal  Tonic 19.8 

Leibig  Go's.  Coca  BeefTonic _ 23.2 

Schenck's  Seaweed  Tonic 19,5 

"  DiiliUed  from  seaweed  after  the  same  manner  as  Jamaica 
tpirit  is  from  sugar  cane.  It  is  therefore  entirely  harmless 
and  free  from  tbe  injurious  properties  of  com  and  rye 
whiskey,  " 

Atwood's  Quinine  Tonic  Bitters 2B.2 

L.  B.  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters 22J 

Moses  Atwood's  Jaundice  Bitters 17.1 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters.     "  Perfectly  harmless,  not  a  substitute 

for  whiskey  " _ 19,7 

Burdock  Blood   Bitters _  25.2 

Carter's  Scotch  Bitten  _  17,6 

Drake's  Planlation  Bitters 33,2 

Flint's  Quaker  Bitters _  21.4 

Goodhue's  Bitters _ 16.1 

Hartshorn's  Bitters K,! 

Hoofland's   German    Bitters — "Entirely   v^etable   and  free 

from  alcoholic  stimulant ".... 83.6 

Hop  Bitters _  12 

Hosletter's  Stomach  Bitters 445 

Kaafman's  Sulphur  Bitters,  "  contains  no  alcohol."     {In  bet 

it  contains  no  sulphur,  but  20,5  per  cent,  alcohtd) -  20.5 

Liverpool'a  Mexican  Tonic  Bitters _ 22.4 

Pierce's  Indian. Restorative  Bitten 6.1 

Bush's  Bittera 36 

Dr.  Richardson's  Concentrated  Sherry  Wine  Bitters.     "Three 
times  daily  or  when  there  is  a  sensation  of  weakocM  or 

uneasiness  at  the  stomach  "  _  48.5 

Walker's   Vinegar   Bitters.     "  Free  from   sU  alcoholic  stim- 
ulants, contains  no  spirit" 6.1 

Warner's  Safe  Tonic  Billets 35.7 

Warren's  Bilious  Bitters 21-5 

Faith  Whitcomb's  Nerve  Biltcre 20.3 
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-  -  -  QUICKLY  HIDE  BY  FMRCHILD'S  GOLD  PROCESS. 


Take  the  contents  of  one  Peptonising  Tube,  mix  with  four 
ounces  cold  water  and  one  pint  of  cold  milk.  Put  in  a  clean 
bottle,  and  cork  tightly  and  place  immediately  on  ice. 

When  wanted  pour  out  the  requisite  portion  and  drink  cold, 
Dr  warm  to  any  temperature  desired. 

Milk  prepared  m  this  way  is  found  to  be  readily  assimilable 
in  a  great  many  cases. 

Fairchild's  Practical  Recipes  for  the  preparation  of  foods 
for  the  sick  sent  gratis  upon  demand. 

FHIRCHILD  BROS.  &  FOSTER. 

33  and  S4  Fulton  8tr«at, HEW  YORK  CITY. 

Bauieil  It  Clmllnd  Pent  OScc  u  Secand  Cli»  MlIKI.  Pr[«,  fl.N  per  Vur. 


SYR.  HYPOPHOS.  CO.  FELLO) 

Coutaliia  the  Eaaentlal  Elemente  oi  the  Animtii  Organization— Fot- 1 

a»ti  and  I.tmv; 
The  Oxidizing  Agente— Iron  and  Manganese; 
The  Ton  ica-Quinlne  iind  StryubniiK-; 
Aad  tlte  A'"ltaliBlng  Const ttucnt—l'luffipho rim ;   tlie  wholt  oomlrined   | 

In  the  r.irin  ut  a  Syrup,  with  a  Slightly  Alkaline  Beactjop. 
It  Differs  In  Its  Effects  from  all  Analogoim  Preparations; 

and  it  [lossesaee  the  Important  propertleB  of  lit'init  iileasani  to  tLt- taste 

taaily  lioroe  by  the  >itonia('li,  and  harmli^ss  under  prulonged  u«c. 
'     It  has  Gained  a  Wide  Reputation,  pnrtiouUiriy  In  Oxo  trestment, 

or  I'lilmonary  Tuberouloaih,   Chronic   llronchlliE,   nnil  other  uflectinns  or 

the  r'esijiralory  organs.     It  has  also  lieen  employed  with  mncli  success  in 

various  nervous  and  debilitating  diseases. 
It«  Cnrative  Power  ie  largely  attributalile  to  its  slimnlnnt,  lenic  and 

nulritiiu  pro|>eriiee.   by   meane  of  which   the  energy  of   the  syHteni  is 

recruited. 
It»  Action  Is  Prompt;     it  stimulates  the  appetite  and  the  digestion,  it 

promotcK  niislmilalton  and   it  enlers  directly  into  the  circulation  with  ibe 

food  producis. 
The  presi;ribed  di>»>e  |>rodiiceH  a  feelins  ot  linoynncy,  and  re movcti  depression 

and  melancholy;   brnck  the  preparation  isokgiihat  vall'kintb* 

TRaiTMKNT  OF  MKNTAL  AND  KBKVOVB  4FFKCTI0KB.     FVom  tllC  fatit,  llso. 

that  It  c^crtH  a  double  tonic  Influence,  and  inducer  n  hcallby  flow  of  (he 

secretions,  lt«  U8e  is  indicated  in  a  wide  ranjje  of  dlseasefi. 


jiliroTicE-cAiJTioar. 

The  success  of  Fellows'  Syrup  of  Hypophoephites  lias  tempted 
certain  persons  to  offer  imitations  of  it  for  sale.  TWr.  Fel- 
lows, who  has  examined  samples  of  several  of  theee,  nsw 
THAT  so  TWO  OF  THEM  ARE  IDENTICAL,  and  that  all  of  tiiem 
differ  from  the  original  in  composition,  in  freedom  from 
acid  reaction,  in  susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  oxygen  when 
exposed  to  light  or  heat,  in  the  phopebty  op  retaihiso  tub 
Strychnine  ik  solution,  and  in  the  medicinal  effects. 

As  these  cheap  and  inefficient  snbstltutes  are  frequently  dis- 
pensed instead  of  the  genuine  preparation,  physicians  are, 
earnestly  requested,  when  preswibing  the  syrup,  to  write 
"  Syr.  Hypophos.  Fellows." 

Ab  a  further  precaution,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Symp  should 
be  ordered  in  the  original  bottles;  the  distinguishing  marks 
which  the  bottles  (and  the  wrappers  surrounding  them) 
bear,  can  then  be  examined,  and  the  genuineness— or  otb- 
erwise — of  the  contents  thereby  proved. 


MEDICAL  LETTERS  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  TO 

HB.  FELLOWS,  48  Vesey  St^ew  Yo 


NEUROSINE! 

A  New  and  Powerful  Neurotic,  Anodyne  and  Hypnotic. 

clkca  i™  the  iruiiacDI  of  tStU  ncrvnii  >t^"ai»  sJdmaibui  condiikm  *d  "he  >y°lcni.  which  to 
often  lax  Ihe  skill  ot  the  pHyiidin.  A  rdiaUe  and  inittworlhy  remedy  lor  the  leliet  of  Hvitena. 
Epileny,  NcunuthsniB,  Mania,  Chona,  Uterine  Coniation.  Miiralne,  Neuraliia.  and  all 
L«nnlnve  and  tellei  NeuriMi.  The  remedr  par  ncxllence  in  deliriam  and  ruUeuneii  of  (even. 
■BIIDIICIHE  ■•  ■>"  "">■■ "'  ■»  utended  profesuonal  erpericncs.  and  it  compounded 
RtUIIUalllt  in  die  moat  palaiabte  (arm  by%  tk.lleJ  pharmacist,  the  forniut.  oY  which 
111!  commaad  iitelf  to  cver>  physiciaa, 

FORMULA.— Each  Huid-drachni  CDntaioi  S  graine  each.  C.  P.  Rromidet  of  Potasiiura, 
Sodium  aind  Amonnium;  ^graio  Bromide  Zinc:  I-SI  grain  each  o(  Eiiract  Belladoaiia  and 
*™utic  Hix'in!       '"""     ' '"        "^^ '  "       """""'     "'  "       ■*'*™    "*"  "■  "" 

DOSE— from  one  leupooniul  to  a  uhlcipoonful  in  water,  three  or  mare  limei  daily  ai  may 
je  directed  by  Ihe  physician. 

For  Further  Inform&tlon  and  Bample  Bottle  Bee  Foot  of  thi>  Pase- 

ID  I O -V  IBXJTt  IW I  A. ! 

UIERINE  TONIC,  ANTISPASMODIC  AND  ANODYNE. 
ba4ia."LucwiThira,  Subinvoluiiin,  T»a«AT»ND  Abostion.  vomiting  in'Vfegnsncy^nd  C^ '--"-- 

'"T^f  ™nb!™rion\.*the''™ul""°--''"™"--'-"'-"^-"^  -' 

:an>Iiiuenl  paitii  have  been  (ully  It 

;aulophyllum  Thalictrside 
DUSE  — For  adulK,  a 


io(  yeanfm  which  the 


d  itieir  to  every  uitetliEent  pbytician. 
nuins  a  dram  each  of  the  riuid  eiirac» 
illota,  Alelris  Facinoia.   Heloniai  Di 
idiana  Lateriflora. 
tpoonluL  lo  a  labletpoonfvl  three  time 


ca.  Miichella  Repens, 
a  day  after  meals.    In 


no-  B.  Johnton,  M.  D..  Profe»«or  of  Ihe 
Principles  and  Praciice  of  Medicine.  Ht. 
Louis  Medical  College. 

St.  Louis,  Jnne  20.  'M. 
I  very   cheerfully  give  my  leslimooy  to  the 

>re'pued  by  a  weU-knovn  an^d  a^ble  pharmacisl 
>l  i^ii  cilT  and  known   as    DIUVIBL'RNIA. 

I)e"ume'  >»<<  l!wefc«  have  no'^rdaiio^^'o 

't'oyed  <hi>  meiUcine  in  cases  of  'dyimenorrhiis 
upprenlon.  of   the  calamania  and  in  eaceuiv. 

re   willing   to    inui  ID  its  efficacy,  believini 


St  Louit  Medical  College. 
I    have    given    DIOVIBURNIA    ""lair   Irial 

io^."l  feelaulhrnzed  lo''give*this"c«Binen- 
lation  cf  DKIVIBURNIA.  at  it  <s  neither  a 

M.  Tuholtke.  M.  D..  PtofeKor  (Clinical  Surgery 
'    "urgical    Palhology,    Missouri    Medical 
-.    alto   Poti-qradiiate   School   of   St. 

_    ..  .  itedDlOVlBCBNIAquitea'numberof 
limes- lufllcienlly  fiequenily  to  satisfy  "nyself 


/^'   /^TijUr^-^ 


omc  of  the  moat  promineot  profetson  the  profeision.  and  various  meihods  of  treainient ;  also  a 
jricty    of  valuable  prescriptionflthat  have  been  thoroughfv   tested  in    an   active   praciiue   or  to 

' '' Dl'os  OHiicU  CO.,  ST,  LOUIS,  M0„  Up|.  Icoogic 


